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Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  SepresentaHves  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  be  printed  thirty-five  thousfmd  copies 
of  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  lor  the  year  el^t- 
een  hundred  and  eighty-six,  of  which  ten  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  twenty  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatiyee,  and  five  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  the  Illustrations  to  be  executed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Public  l^inter,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  the  work  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commiseioner  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Third  Annual  Re- 
•poTt  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  containing  an  account  of 
the  work  during  the  past  year  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease 
known  as  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  or  lung  plague  of  cattle, 
and  also  of  the  investigations  of  this  and  other  diseases  of  our  do- 
mestic animals,  and  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  animal 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

Since  writing  my  Annual  Report  for  1885,  the  outbreak  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia which  began  in  Harrison  County,  Kentucky,  in  1884,  and 
which  was  allowed  to  continue  there  until  March  of  this  year,  has 
been  entirely  suppressed.  This  would  not  have  been  possible  except 
for  the  act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  condemnation  of  the 
affected  animals  and  providing  compensation  for  them,  and  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  the  representa- 
tive of  this  Bureau.  All  of  the  exposed  animals  were  slaughtered 
and  deeply  buried,  the  stables  and  yards  disinfected,  and  the  locality 
kept  under  supervision  until  all  danger  of  a  re-appearance  of  the 
disease  was  past.  Dr.  W.  H.  Wray  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
professional  skill  and  business  capacity  shown  by  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  outbreak,  which  for  many  reasons  was  unusually 
diflBcult  to  control. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  discovery  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia among  the  cattle  kept  in  the  distillery  stables  of  Chicago, 
and  later  among  the  cows  pasturing  on  the  commons  of  that  city  and 
some  of  the  surrounding  towns.  The  disease  had  existed  there  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  for  this  leason  its  origin  could  not  be  defi- 
nitely ascertained.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  outbreak  of  1884,  at  which  time  herds  were 
affected  at  Elmhurst,  Saint  Charles,  and  Geneva,  either  place  being 
sufficiently  near  to  account  for  the  extension  to  Chicago.  As  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cattle  were  exposed  at  Geneva,  where  a  strict 
quarantine  could  not  be  maintained  at  the  time,  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  contagion  was  carried  by  cattle  going  from  there  to 
Chicago.  The  existence  of  such  a  dangerous  plague  in  this  great 
commercial  center,  and  so  near  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  through 
which  cattle  are  passing  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  a  menace  to 
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the  cattle  industry  of  the  most  serious  character.  Fortunately  the 
managers  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  have  adopted  stringent  regu- 
lations which  prevent  the  admission  of  any  animals  from  Cook 
County,  and,  consequently,  the  traflSc  through  these  yards  has  been 
protected  since  the  presence  of  the  plague  was  discovered. 

While  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  distillery  stahles  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  because  of  the  number  of  animals  affected 
and  exposed,  it  does  not  deserve  the  attention  there  that  it  does 
araong  the  cows  of  the  owners  of  small  herds  about  the  city.  In 
the  distilleries  the  cattle  can  be  easily  quarantined  and  guarded,  and 
as  all  are  intended  for  slaughter  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
there  is  neither  the  difficulty  aor  the  expense  which  would  be  en- 
countered in  disposing  of  the  same  number  of  animals  in  any  other 
situation.  The  exposed  animals  outside  of  the  distilleries  are, 
therefore,  of  much  greater  interest  to  the  country,  and  immediate 
measures  are  needed  to  crush  out  the  contagion  which  is  being 
propagated  among,  them.  This  Department  has  not  sufficient  au- 
thority or  funds  to  accomplish  this,  but  it  was  hoped  that  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Commission  this  end  might  be 
speedily  reached.  Unfortunately  the  State  Commission  appear  dis- 
inclined to  take  rigorous  action  in  reference  to  the  city  cows,  and 
also  differ  with  us  as  to  the  measures  which  it  is  necessary  to  enforce. 

Maryland  was  the  first  State  to  accept  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
this  Department  for  co-operation,  and  owing  to  the  well-known  prev- 
alence of  the  disease  there,  work  was  begun  almost  immediately. 
The  inspectors  have  examined  1,221  different  lots  of  cattle  during 
the  year,  containing  11,722  individual  animals*  Of  these  219  lots 
were  found  infected,  and  662  animals  were  reported  as  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia.  The  appropriation  for  slaughtering  sick  animals 
did  not  become  available  until  July  1, 1886.  For  the  six  months  end- 
ing December  31,  1886,  the  Department  purchased  and  slaughtered 
in  this  State  336  animals  affected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

From  the  information  at  hand  we  judge  that  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease  has  not  been  materially  modified  in  the  other  infected 
States  since  previous  reports  were  made. 

The  investigations  of  swine  diseases  during  the  current  year  have 
yielded  very  important  results.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
really  two  diseases  of  swine,  both  of  which  are  widely  distributed 
and  both  communicable,  which  have  not  heretofore  been  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  Although  these  two  diseases  may  co-exist 
at  the  same  tiijie  and  in  the  same  herd,  they  are  often  found  separate, 
and  have  very  different  characters.  This  discovery  was  foreshad- 
owed in  the  two  previous  reports  of  the  Bureau,  in  one  of  which  the 
bacterium  causing  swine-plague  was  described  as  a  micrococcus  and 
in  the  other  as  a  bacterium*     Our  subsequent  investigations  have 
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demonstrated  that  each  of  these  germs  produces  a  distinct  disease, 
and  in  order  to  distinguish  between  them  we  call  the  microcoocos 
disease  swine-plague,  and  the  bacterium  disease  hog-cholera. 

The  investigations  of  the  year  abundantly  confirm  the  important 
discovery,  announced  in  the  report  for  1885,  that  ,the  pathogenic 
germs  produce,  during  their  multiplication  in  culture  tubes,  a  chem- 
ical substance  which  may  be  used  to  ^produce  immunity  from  that 
particular  contagion.  This  discovery  opens  a  most  promising  field 
for  inv^tigation,  and  it  indicates  that  in  the  future  we  shall  be  able 
to  prevent  the  contagious  diseases  of  both  animals  and  people  by 
the  administration  of  harmless  chemical  compounds.  It  will  require 
a  long  series  of  investigations,  however,  to  learn  how  to  separate 
these  chemical  compounds  from  the  other  substances  in  the  culture 
liquids,  to  determine  their  chemical  composition  and  the  best  meth- 
ods of  producing  them  artificially. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  bring  out  the  charac- 
ters of  the  germs  of  these  diseases  and  the  most  active  disinfectants 
for  their  destruction,  are  of  great  interest  and  value  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  and  when  completed  will  give  accurate  information 
of  the  means  that  can  be  employed  in  combating  them. 

For  the  careful  and  accurate  manner  in  which  the  experiments  re- 
ferred to  above  have  been  carried  out,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith,  director  of  the  laboratory,  and  to  Dr.  F.  L.  E^ilbome,  director 
of  the  experiment  station,  both  of  whom  have  shown  the  most  com- 
mendable activity  and  interest  in  the  work,  and  whose  intelligence 
and  zeal  have  enabled  us  to  satisfactorily  decide  some  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  which  modem  science  has  been  called  upon  to  eluci- 
date. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  this  volume 
contains  a  very  important  report  by  Col.  H.  M.  Taylor,  agent  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  on  "The  condition  of  the  range 
cattle  industry;"  a  valuable  report  by  Edward  W.  Perry  **0n  the 
cattle  trade  and  allied  industries  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Ten- 
nessee;'' and  a  most  interesting  report  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Mercer  on  **The 
cattle  industry  of  California."  These  papers,  in  connection  with 
George  W.  Rust's  excellent  monograph  on  *'Calf  raising  on  the 
plains;"  and  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  the 
"Dressed  meat  traffic,"  make  a  notable  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  cattle  industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  "Investigation  of  the  *Loco'  plant  and  its  effect  on  animals," 
by  Dr.  M.  Stalker,  and  also  the  investigation  of  "  Staggers"  among 
horses,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Harbaugh,  will  be  of  much  interest  in 
the  localities  where  these  troubles  aboimd. 

To  the  above  has  been  appended  copies  of  the  laws  bearing  upon 
animal  diseases  which  have  been  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
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several  States  since  the  publication  of  the  last  report.     A  knowledge 
of  these  laws  has  become  indispensable  to  those  engaged  in  shipping 
stock  from  one  State  to  another.     The  details  of  the  cattle  inspec- 
tions conclude  the  volume  and  are  given  in  full. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  E.  SALMON, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU. 


Sir  :  As  the  investigation  and  suppression  of  contagions  pleuro- 
pneumonia or  lung  plague  of  cattle  is  made  by  the  law  establishing 
the  Bureau  the  most  prominent  and  important  part  of  its  work,  I 
shall,  as  heretofore,  devote  the  first  section  of  my  report  to  |tnis 
subject. 


PBOGRESS  07  PLEUBO-PHEUMONIA  AHD  ACTION   TAKEN  IN  EE- 

OAED  TO  IT. 

KENTUCKY. 

At  the  time  my  last  annual  report  was  submitted  the  outbreak  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  Kentucky,  which  began  in  1884,  was  still  in 
progress.  A  portion  of  the  history  of  this  outbreak  is  recorded  in 
the  reports  oi  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  1884  and  1885. 
When  first  discovered  the  plague  was  confined  to  one  herd.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  maintain  quarantine  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
in  the  absence  of  any  snecific  statutes,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected^  it 
was  not  successful.  The  danger  of  the  extension  of  the  contagion 
was  such  that,  on  June  15,  1885,  the  infected  premises  were  declared 
in  quarantine  by  authority  of  the  State  board  of  health.  At  that 
time  an  additional  herd  was  found  infected  and  included  in  the  reg- 
ulations, a  copy  of  which  will  be  f  oimd  on  page  35  of  the  Report  of 
the  Bureau  or  Animal  Industry  for  1885.  By  request  of  the  Doard, 
an  insi)ector  of  the  Bureau  was  stationed  at  Cynthiana  to  watch  the 
results  of  this  quarantine.  November  IG,  1885,  he  reported  that  the 
disease  had  been  found  at  6  places  in  Cynthiana,  at  3  places  in  the 
Indian  Creek  neighborhood.  Si  miles  east  of  Cynthiana,  and  at  one 
place  near  the  Pendleton  County  line,  13  miles  north  of  Cynthiana. 

Early  in  March,  1886,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  enacted  a  law 
authorizing  the  State  board  of  health  to  slaughter  the  infected  cattle, 
and  appropriated  money  to  compensate  the  owners.  The  slaughter 
began  on  March  15,  ana  on  March  27  I  received  official  notification 
that  all  exposed  animals  had  been  slaughtered.  I  §ive  below  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  board  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  which  shows  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  by  this  Department  in  suppressing  the  malady: 

Bowling  Grben,  Ky..  March  27, 1886. 
8lB:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  as  Dr.  Wray  has'done  in  detail,  that  in  tlie 
execution  of  the  recently  enacted  law  in  relation  to  contagions  and  infectious  dis- 
eases of  cattle  this  board  has  exterminated  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  this 
State  by  the  slaughter  of  all  animals  which  have  been  exposed  to  that  disease  and 
rigidly  quarantined  all  infected  premisei. 
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In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  hope  to  have  the  influence  of  vour  De- 
partment in  securing  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  now  imposeil  against  Kentucky 
cattle  by  most  of  the  Western  States. 

I  desire  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  resolution  in  regard  to  Dr.  Wray, 
and  to  add  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  but  for  the  timely  and  efficient 
aid  rendered  me  by  your  Department  during  the  last  year  the  disease  would  have 
made  such  headway,  and  the  sum  of  money  required  for  its  extirpation  would  have 
been  so  large,  tliat  our  legislature  could  not  have  been  induced  to  extirpate  the  dis- 
ease. I  inclose  a  copy  of  our  law  and  quarantine  blanks. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  N.  McCORMACK, 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Secretary, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ammal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  State  board  of  health  of  Kentucky  be,  and  are 
hereby,  tendered  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Wray  for  the  faitliful,  efficient,  and  intelligent  man- 
ner in  which  he  lias  discharged  his  important  duties  in  the  management  of  the  out- 
break of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Harrison  County. 

A  true  extract  from  the  prooeedings  of  the  board. 

J.  N,  McCORMACK,  Secretary, 

Dr.  Wray  furnishod  the  following  statement,  showing  the  number 
of  infected  herds  and  animals  in  the  vicinity  of  Cynthiana,  and  the 
results  of  the  disease  at  each  place: 

Previous  to  August  4, 1885,  four  animals  in  the  Frisbie  &  Lake  herd  had  died  and 
14  sick  ones  had  been  slaughtered.    From  and  after  August  4  the  extent  of  tlie  dis- 
)  and  the  disposition  of  the  animals  is  seen  in  the  following:  table: 


Owner  of  herd. 


i^. 


1^ 

a 


87 


:k. 


♦14 


James  Ureiian. 
I.  T.  MarUii.... 
W.  E.  Slacle  . . . 
Jaraes  Doyle... 
Mr.  Sullivan... 
W.  S.  Wall .... 
T.  Rol)erti»on . . 
F.  Reynokls  . . . 


Total  August  4, 1885. 
Total  Increase 


Grand  total. 


88 


114 


180 


906 


♦KiUedbymob. 
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Dr.  Wray  remained  at  Cyntliiana  until  June  22,  or  about  three 
months  after  the  last  affected  animal  was  slaughtered,  and  no  case 
of  this  disease  was  discovered  during  that  time.  I  have  recently  had 
reliable  reports  from  that  vicinityj  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  case  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  has  occurred  since  the  slaughter  of  the  infected 
cattle  in  March. 

This  outbi»eak  in  Kentucky  by  itself  indicates  the  great  superiority 
of  a  method  which  secures  the  prompt  extirpation  of  the  contagion 
over  any  temporizing  measures,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  preserve  in- 
stead of  to  destroy  it.  As  soon  as  pleuro-pneumonia  was  known  to  exist 
in  this  State  the  other  States  of  the  Union  quarantined  against  Ken- 
tucky cattle,  and  the  enormous  commerce  in  these  animak  was  pros- 
trated. The  local  quarantine  measures  were  looked  upon  by  the  au- 
thorities of  other  States  as  an  insufllcient  guarantee  or  the  safety  of 
cattle  from  Kentucky,  and  therefore  no  bovine  animals  were  allowed 
admittance  from  there  except  imder  rigid  and  burdensome  restrictions. 
These  restrictions,  maintamed  for  nearly  two  years,  are  estimated 
to  have  caused  a  loss  to  the  cattle-breeders  of  the  State  of  from 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000,000;  a  loss  which  would  have  been  entirely  pre- 
vented if  there  had  been  authority  for  this  Department  to  cause  the 
Srompt  destruction  of  the  infected  herds  when  the  plague  was  first 
iscovered. 

ILLINOIS. 

In  September,  1880,  pleuro-pneumonia  was  found  by  the  State  vet- 
erinarian to  exist  among  cattle  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
It  was  first  discovered  on  the  farm  of  John  Came,  at  Kidgeland,  near 
Austin,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  6  or  7 
miles  from  Chicago.  The  diseased  animal  was  killed  September  12, 
and  the  post  mortem  examination  showed  conclusively  that  it  was 
affected  with  lung-plague.  This  cow  had  been  on  the  premises  a  long 
time,  but  she  had  recently  been  exposed  to  an  ailing  cow  that  Mr. 
Came  had  taken  for  trial  with  the  intention  of  purchasing.  This  sick 
cow  was  brought  on  the  place  by  Silas  Palmer,  a  cow  dealer,  who  had 
pastured  her  for  some  time  previous  on  the  Harvey  farm,  near  Hum- 
boldt Park.  It  was  represented  to  Mr.  Carne  that  the  cow  was  suf- 
fering from  bad  treatment  and  would  soon  recover.  After  doctoring 
it  for  two  or  three  weeks  with  no  success  the  dealer  was  notified  that 
it  was  not  wanted,  and  he  removed  it. 

In  an  attempt  to  trace  the  contagion  the  Harvey  farm  was  visited 
by  the  State  veterinarian  September  15  and  IG,  and  he  found  there  250 
head  of  cattle,  among  which  were  8  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 
These  animals  were  at  once  quarantined.  An  investigation  of  the 
history  of  the  disease  at  this  farm  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had 
been  introduced  by  a  herd  of  38  cows  brought  there  to  pasture  by  a 
milkman  named  Ouinn,  who  had  recently  removed  his  animals  from 
the  Phoenix  Distillery  stables.  This  led  to  an  examination  of  the  cat- 
tle in  the  distillery  stables,  and  to  the  discovery  that  many  of  them 
were  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  Phoenix  stables  were  quarantined  September  19.  They  con- 
tained 1,185  animals,  of  which  297  were  Westeni  steers  and  bulls 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  Nelson  Morris  to  fatten  September  15. 
The  remainder  of  the  animals  were  milch  cows,  belonging  to  a  number 
of  different  owners.  The  stables  of  the  Chicago  ana  Empire  Distil- 
leries were  quarantined  the  same  day.  They  contained  respectively 
496  and  207  animals.  The  Shufeldt  stables  contained  985  animals, 
and  were  quarantined  September  20. 
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A  further  examioiatioiL  of  the  cattle  of  Mr.  Came  September  18 
showed  that  another  one  was  sick,  and  this,  together  with  two  exposed 
ones,  was  slaughtered.  The  day  before,  September  17,  two  sucking 
calves  were  found  affected  at  the  Harvey  farm  and  were  slaughtered. 
September  20  two  sick  cows  were  killed  at  the  Phoenix  and  found  af- 
fected with  pleuro-pneumonia.  September  22  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  in  company  with  the  State  veterinarian  and 
members  of  the  State  Live-Stock  Commission,  made  an  investigation 
at  the  Phcenix  and  Shuf eldt  stables,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  examination  was  made  on  one  animal  that  had 
died  and  two  that  were  killed  at  the  former  stable,  and  upon  one  that 
was  killed  and  one  found  dead  at  the  latter.  All  were  undoubtedly 
affected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  milkmen  at  first  denied  the  existence  of  any  disease  among 
their  cattle,  but  when  the  evidence  became  too  strong  to  be  longer 
contested  it  was  admitted  that  they  had  recognized  the  presence  of  a 
lung  disease  in  1884.  They  at  first  attributed  it  to  chemicals  used  in 
the  mash  by  the  distillers,  also  to  feeding  the  slop  too  hot,  but  they 
finally  concluded  it  was  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  were  prac- 
ticing inoculation  to  lessen  the  mortality. 

The  progress  of  the  plague  after  quarantine  may  be  seen  from  the 
f oUowmg  notes  made  from  day  to  day  by  the  veterinarians.  A  part 
of  these  were  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Casewell,  State  veterinarian, 
and  the  remainder  were  collected  by  Dr.  Trumbower^  Inspector  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mmd  tnat  the  mor- 
tality was  probably  lessened  by  the  practice  of  inoculation: 

September  28:  1  slaughtered  and  1  found  dead  at  the  Phoenix;  1  slaughtered  and 
1  found  dead  at  the  Shuf  eldt. 

September  24;  2  slaughtered  at  the  Chicago. 

September  25:  1  slaughtered  and  1  foimd  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

September  27:  1  slaughtered  at  the  Chicago  and  2  found  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

September  30:  1  dead  at  tlie  Shufeldt. 

October  2:  2  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

October  8:  1  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

October  4:  1  dead  at  the  Chicago  and  2  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

October  5:  8  dead  and  1  slaughtered  at  the  Phoenix;  1  dead  at  the  Chicago;  1  dead 
at  the  Empire. 

October  6:  1  dead  at  the  Phcenix;  1  dead  at  the  Chicago. 

October  8:  1  slaughtered  at  the  Chicago. 

October  10:  1  slaughtered  and  1  dead  at  the  Chicago;  1  dead  at  the  Phoenix,  • 

October  11:  1  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

October  12:  1  dead  at  the  Shufeldt. 

October  13:  2  dead  at  the  Chicago;  1  dead  at  the  Shufeldt. 

October  10:  1  cow  and  1  steer  dead  at  the  Phoenix  (this  was  the  first  steer  that 
died  of  pleuro-pneumonia  out  of  the  lot  placed  in  these  stables  September  15);  1  dead 
at  the  Shufeldt;  10  cows  were  taken  at  tne  Shufeldt  and  slaughtered  at  the  abattoir; 
lungs  found  healthy. 

October  17:  1  slaughtered  and  1  dead  at  the  Chicago;  1  cow  and  2  bulls  from 
the  Phoenix  slaughtered,  limgs  healthy. 

October  18:  1  cow  at  the  Shufeldt  slaughtered,  affected;  4  slaughtered  from  the 
Phcenix,  lungs  healthy;  7  slaughtered  from  the  Chicago,  lungs  healthy. 

October  19:  2  cows  and  1  steer  dead  at  the  Phoenix;  1  dead  at  the  Chicago;  killed 
14  cows  from  the  Phoenix,  lungs  healthy. 

October  20:  1  cow  and  2  steers  dead  at  the  Phoenix,  only  1  of  the  latter  affected  with 
lung- plague;  2  healthy  cows  from  the  Phoenix  slaughtered;  1  dead  at  the  Chicago. 

October  21 :  2  dead  at  the  Shufeldt;  1  dead  at  the  Chicago;  8  dead  at  the  Phoenix; 
slaughtered  2  healthy  cows  from  the  Phoenix. 

October  22:  2  steers  dead  at  the  Phoenix;  1  dead  at  the  Shufeldt;  slaughtered  5 
affected  animals  at  the  Shufeldt. 

October  23:  1  dead  at  the  Chicago;  1  dead  at  the  Shufeldt. 

October  24:  2  dead  at  the  Chicago  and  1  affected  animal  slaughtered. 

October  25:  Slaughtered  11  at  the  Chicago,  all  healthy;  1  cow  and  2  steers  dead  at 
the  Pbosnix;  slaughtered  16  cows  from  the  Phoenix,  all  healthy. 
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October  26:  1  steer  and  1  oow  dead  at  the  Phoenix;  slaughtered  24  cows  from  the 
Phoenix,  8  affected;  1  dead  at  the  Shufeldt. 

October  27:  Slaughtered  14  cows  and  2  calves  from  the  Phoenix,  lungs  healthy;  1 
cow  and  1  bull  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

October  28:  killed  2  cows  at  the  Shufeldt,  1  affected  with  pleuro-pnetmionia  and 
1  with  chronic  indigestion. 

October  29:  1  dead  at  the  Shufeldt. 

October  80:  1  affected  killed  and  1  died  from  choking  at  the  Shufeldt;  1  affected 
steer  killed  and  8  steers  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

October  31:  1  dead  at  the  Shufeldt;  1  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

November  1:  Slaughtered  8  at  the  Shufeldt,  lungs  healthy;  1  dead  at  the  same 
place;  slaughtered  14  cows  from  the  Phoenix,  5  of  wliich  were  affected. 

November  2:  1  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

November  8:  Slaughtered  18  cows  from  the  Phoenix,  5  affected;  1  steer  and  2  cows 
dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

November  4:  1  cow  dead  at  the  Shufeldt;  killed  1  cow,  lungs  healthy;  killed  5  at 
the  Chicago,  lungs  healthy;  1  steer  de^  at  the  Phoenix. 

NovemSer  5:  2  cows  and  1  steer  dead  at  the  Phoenix;  1  cow  dead  at  the  Shufeldt. 

November  6:  1  steer  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

November  7:  1  steer  dead  st  the  Phoenix;  1  cow  dead  at  the  Shufeldt. 

November  8:  1  slaughtered  at  the  Shufeldt,  affected;  1  steer  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

November  9:  Slaughtered  14  from  the  Shufeldt,  9  affected. 

November  10:  1  steer  and  1  bull  dead  at  the  Phoenix;  slaughtered  19  from  the 
Shufeldt,  2  affected. 

November  11:  2  steers  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

November  12:  1  oow  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

November  18;  1  cow  dead  at  the  Shufeldt;  viBlted  Harvey  farm  and  found  2  new 


November  14:  2  steers  dead  at  the  Phoenix;  1  oow  dead  at  the  Shufeldt;  examined 
45  cows,  2  affected. 

November  15:  Slaughtered  2  cows  from  the  Phoenix,  both  affected;  also  11  from 
the  Shufeldt,  4  affect^. 

November  16:  2  cows  dead  at  the  Shufeldt;  2  cows  dead  at  the  Phoenix. 

November  17:  1  steer  dead  at  the  Phoenix;  1  cow  kiUed  at  the  Chicago,  affected. 

November  18:  1  cow  condemned  at  the  Phoenix. 

November  19:  Killed  6  cows  from  Phoenix,  2  affected;  1  steer  dead  at  same  place. 

November  21 :  1  cow  dead  at  the  Shufeldt. 

November  22:  1  steer  dead  at  the  Phoenix;  1  cow  dead  at  the  Shufeldt. 

November  24:  1  cow  slaughtered  from  the  Shufeldt,  lungs  healthy. 

November  25:  Slaughtered  1  diseased  cow  at  Ridgeland. 

November  26:  8  cows  dead  at  the  Shufeldt,  1  of  which  died  from  choldng. 

November  27:  1  cow  dead  at  the  Shufeldt;  1  cow  dead  at  the  Chicago;  ^ughtered 
12  cows  from  the  Phoenix,  1  of  which  was  affected. 

November  80:  1  cow  and  1  steer  dead  at  the  Phoenix;  slaughtered  5  affected  steers 
and  bulls  at  same  place. 

On  November  28  slaughtering  was  begun  on  a  larger  scale,  in  order 
to  empty  the  distillery  stables  as  soon  as  possible.  The  figures  given 
below,  wliich  show  the  proportion  of  slaughtered  animals  that  were 
more  or  less  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  are  of  great  interest, 
because  they  demonstrate  the  advisability  of  slaughtering  all  animals 
once  exposed  to  the  contagion.  Many  or  the  affected  cattle  presented 
no  symptoms  of  the  disease  before  slaughter,  but  the  condition  of 
their  lun^  was  such  as  to  make  it  very  certain  that  they  were  cap- 
able of  disseminating  the  contagion  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
record  is  as  follows : 


Date. 

Number 
slaughtered. 

Number  af- 
fected. 

Date. 

Number 

Number  af- 
fected. 

Kovember  S8 

287 
183 
J43 
179 
137 
185 
SW8 
198 

S5 
106 
72 
,     ,           69 
88 

120  1 
126  1 

Deoember   8 

9 

10 

14 

15 

16 

Total 

106 
205 

85 
231 
61 
48 

86 

29 

100 

80 

23 

December   1 

69 

2 

21 

8 

5 

24 

7 

2,2:1 

1,081 

•     * 
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Of  the  297  steers  and  bulls  which  were  put  in  the  Phoenix  stables 
September  15  by  Mr.  Morris,  37  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  died 
or  were  killed  for  examination  previous  to  the  28th  of  November. 
Three  others  died  of  Texas  fever  and  1  cripple  was  killed  up  to  the 
same  date.  November  29  and  30  and  December  1,  244  of  the  re- 
mainder were  slaughtered,  of  which  182  were  found  affected. 

One  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  rendering  company's  platform  from  October  19  to  No- 
vember 30,  to  make  post  mortem  examination  of  all  cows  coming 
there  from  the  city  oi  Chicago.  During  that  time  he  examined  19 
cows,  of  which  6  had  died  of  lung-plague. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  placed  in  quarantine 
In  Chicago  and  vicinity  from  October  13  to  December  30,  all  being  in 
private  herds  and  stables,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  were  quaran* 
lined  because  of  exposure  to  affected  cattle  on  the  various  commons 
about  the  city : 


DAte. 

^ 

Is 

P 

^  , 

Bemarki. 

October  18 

1 

10 

10 

40 

80 

♦C 

•10 

♦17 

S 

♦2 

e 

16 

15 

15 

•18 

•a 

•8 
•18 
9 
7 
1 
1 

17 
0 
16 
22 
18 
11 
1 
19 
20 
10 
11 

66 
77 
41 
104 
•      67 

6 
86 
17 
88 

8 

2 
U 
20 
20 
18 
11 

6 

^ 

11 
66 

1 

48 
20 
58 
80 
40 
108 

3 
66 
02 
81 
41 

Sevenil. 
12 

1 
8 
8 

Two  have  liiioo  died. 

15 

16 

18 

19 , 

90 

21 

16 

8S 

Do. 

as 

Do. 

05 

Do. 

:» 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

J' 

1 

1 

1 

One  died  November  2. 

27 

28 

29 

30 , , 

NoTember  1 , 

2 

BoooTorod. 

8 

4 

Do. 

6 

Quarantined  for  exposure. 
Do, 

6 

10 

Do 

19 .,, 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

27 

• 

gS: 

3o. .;..;::::;:. .:;::::::;:::::::::: 

Peoemoer  27 

Do. 

28 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

Total 

401 

1,340 

61 

•Stablofl. 

The  above  is  a  brief  rdstwiS  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  Chicago  by  co-operation  between  the  State  Live-Stock  Commission 
and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  since  the  discovery  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  As  there  was  great  apprehension 
that  cattle  would  be  removed  from  the  distillery  stables  and  dissenii- 
nate  the  disease  in  Illinois  and  other  States,  a  guard  of  deputy  sheriffs 
was  placed  at  each  stable  and  at  the  Harvey  farm.  Two  were  on  duty 
at  each  place  during  the  day  and  four  at  night.  Besides  these,  two  men 
were  employed  to  count  the  cattle  daily,  in  order  that  any  decrease  in 
number  would  be  at  once  discovered.    Six  veterinary  inspectors  were 
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also  ordered  to  Chicago  to  inspect  the  city  and  learn  to  what  extent 
the  contagion  had  progressed  outside  of  the  distillery  stables. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  co-operation  were  certified 
to  the  governor  of  Illinois  and  accepted  by  him: 

Rules  and  regulations  for  co-operation  between  the  U»  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  authorities  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  suppression  and 
extirpation  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle. 

Recent  acts  of  Ck)ngre8s  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Ck)mmissionor  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  rules  and  rea^lations  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  the  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  and  authorize  expenditures  for  investigation,  dismfec^ 
iion,  quarantine,  and  for  the  purchase  of  diseased  animals  for  slaughter.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  sections  bearing  upon  this  subject: 

**  Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  prepare 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  speedy  and  effectual 
suppression  and  extirpation  of  said  diseases,  and  to  certify  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  the  executive  authority  of  each  State  and  Territory,  and  invite  said  author- 
ities to  co-operate  in  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  this  act.  Whenever  the 
glans  and  methods  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  be  accepted  by  any 
tate  or  Territory  in  which  pleuro-pneumonia  or  other  contagious,  infectious,  or 
communicable  disease  is  declared  to  exist,  or  such  State  or  Territory  sliall  have 
adopted  plans  and  metliods  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  said  diseases,  and 
such  plans  and  methods  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultiu-e,  and 
whenever  the  governor  of  a  State  or  other  properly  constituted  authorities  signify 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  for  the  extinction  of  any  contagious,  infectioiis,  or 
conmiunicable  disease  m  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  so  much  of  the  money  appro- 
priated by  this  act  as  may  be  necessary  in  such  investigations,  and  in  such  disin- 
lection  and  quarantine  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another.'     (Approved  May  30,  1884.) 

BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

"  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  29, 1884,  establishing  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  $100,000;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  liereby  au- 
thorized to  use  any  part  of  this  sum  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient,  and  in 
such  manner  as  he  may  think  best,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  employ  as  many  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  ex- 
pend any  part  of  this  sum  in  the  purchase  and  destruction  of  diseased  animals  when- 
ever in  his  judgment  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  from 
one  State  into  another."    (Approved  June  80,  1886.) 

Ih  accordance  with  these  laws  I  hereby  certify  the  following  rules  and  regulations 
for  co-operation  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  authorities  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  which  I  deem  necessary  to  insure  results  commen- 
surate with  the  money  expended: 

INSPECTION. 

1.  The  necessary  Inspectors  will  bo  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  The  properly  constituted  In8i)cctors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  which 
are  assigned  to  the  respective  States  ai'e  to  be  authorized  by  proper  State  authorities 
to  make  inspections  of  cattle  imder  the  laws  of  the  State;  they  are  to  receive  such 
protection  and  assistance  as  would  be  given  to  State  officers  engaged  in  similar  work, 
find  shall  be  permitted  to  examine  quarantined  herds  whenever  so  directed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

3.  All  reports  of  inspections  will  bo  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
a  copy  of  these  will  then  be  made  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  State  authorities. 
When,  however,  any  Inspector  discovers  a  herd  infected  witn  conti^ious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, he  will  at  once  report  the  same  to  the  proper  State  authority  as  well  as 
to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

4.  Tlie  Inspectors*  while  always  subject  to  orders  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, vnM  cordially  co-operate  with  State  authorities,  and  will  follow  instructions 
received  from  them. 

QUABANTINB. 

5.  When  conta^ous  pleuro-pneumonia  is  discovered  in  any  herd,  the  owner  at 
person  in  charge  is  to  be  at  once  notified  by  the  Inspector,  and  the  quarantine  regu* 
lations  of  the  State  in  which  the  herd  is  located  are  to  be  enforced  from  that  time. 
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Hie  affected  animalfl  wOl  be  isolated;  when  possible,  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd 
until  they  can  be  prop^erly  appraised  and  slaughtered. 

8.  Quarantine  restrictions  once  imposed  are  not  to  be  removed  by  the  State  au- 
thorities without  due  notice  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

9.  The  period  of  quarantine  will  oe  at  least  ninety  daj^s,  dating  from  the  removal 
of  the  last  diseased  animal  from  the  herd.  During  this  period  no  animal  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  herd  or  to  leave  it,  and  all  animals  in  the  herd  will  be  carefully 
isolated  from  other  cattle. 

When  possible,  all  infected  herds  are  to  be  held  in  quarantine  and  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  infected  premises  except  for  slaughter.  In  this  case  fresh  animals  may  ba 
added  to  the  herd  at  the  owner's  risk,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  infected  animals 
and  subjected  to  the  same  quarantine  regulations  as  the  other  members  of  the  herd. 

SLAUQHTEU  AND  COMPB|?SATIOX. 

10.  All  animals  affected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  are  to  be  slaughtered 
as  soon  after  their  discovery  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 

1 1 .  When  diseased  animals  are  reported  to  the  State  authorities,  they  shall  promptly 
take  such  steps  as  they  desire  to  confirm  the  dia^osis.  The  animals  found  diseased 
are  then  to  be  appraised  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  and  the  proper 
officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (who  w^ill  bo  desi^ated  by  the  Ck)mmis- 
sioner  of  Agricultiu*e)  notified  of  the  appraisement.  If  this  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  confirms  the  diagnosis  and  approves  the  appraisement, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  purchase  the  diseasea  animals  of  the  owner  and 
pay  such  a  proportion  of  the  appraised  value  as  is  provided  for  compensation  in 
Buch  cases  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  animals  are  located  wnen  they  are 
Qondemned  and  slaughtered  by  State  authority. 

DISIKFSOnON. 

13.  All  neoessary  disinfection  will  be  conducted  by  the  employes  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

INOCULATION. 

13.  Inoculaticm  is  not  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is 
believed  that  its  adoption  with  animals  that  are  to  be  afterwards  sold  to  go  into  other 
herds  would  coimteract  the  good  results  which  would  otherwise  follow  from  the 
daughter  of  the  diseased  animals.    It  will  not  be  practiced  in  this  State. 

The  co-operation  of  governors,  of  State  live  stock  commissions,  and  of  other  offi- 
cers who  may  be  in  char^  of  the  branch  of  the  service  provided  for  the  control  of 
the  contagious  diseases  of  animals  in  the  States  where  meuro-pneumonia  exists,  is 
eam^^ly  requested  under  these  rules  and  regulations,  which  have  been  framed  with 
a  view  of  securing  uniform  and  efficient  action  throughout  the  whole  infected 
district.  It  is  hopM  that  with  a  vi^rous  enforcement  of  such  regulations  the  dis- 
ease may  be  prevented  from  extendmg  beyond  its  present  limits,  and  may  be  in  time 
entirely  eradicated. 

NORMAN  J.  (X)LMAN, 

CommisBioner  of  Agriculture, 

WASmNQTON,  D.  C,  Avjgust  2, 1886. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  imposed  upon  me  as  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  I 
hereby  accept  the  above  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  proper  officers  of  this  State 
will  co-operate  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  their  enforce 
ment. 

RICHARD  J.  OGLESBY. 

Springfield,  III.,  September  27, 1886. 

The  Department  has  not  purchased  diseased  animals  for  slaughter 
in  Illinois,  because  the  law  of  that  State  makes  it  the  duty  oi  the 
live-stock  commissioners  to  slaughter  such  animals  at  once  without 
compensation.  With  this  law  on  the  statute-books  of  the  State,  and 
with  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  be  enforced,  it  was  not 
"  essential  to  prevent  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  from  one  State 
into  another"  that  any  part  of  the  appropriation  should  be  used  in 
Illinois  to  purchase  diseased  animals  lor  slaughter.  This  conclusion 
was  confirmed  by  the  desirabilitv  of  adopting  only  such  measures  as 
conform  with  the  statutes  of  the  States  in  which  the  work  is  being 
done,  so  long  as  our  only  authority  to  enforce  regulations  within  the 
States  must  bo  obtained  from  State  legislatioiu 
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PBOGRESS  OF  CO-OPBRATION  WITH  OTHBB  INFECTED   STATES. 

Co-operation  -with  the  other  infected  States  has  not  progressed  as 
satisfactorily  as  was  anticipated.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  a  con- 
ference was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  were  present  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  representatives  of  the  States 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  In  formu- 
lating the  rules  and  regulations  for  co-operation  as  much  considera- 
tion was  j^ven  for  the  views  expressed  at  that  conference  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  object  that  was  to  bo  accomplished.  It  was  under- 
stood at  the  time  that  the  four  States  there  represented  would  co- 
operate with  this  Department  under  any  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

Rules  and  regulations  were  issued  on  August  2,  and  sent  to  the 
governors  of  the  interested  States  for  their  acceptance.  With  the 
exception  of  the  following  rules,  which  were  omitted  or  changed  in 
the  case  of  Illinois,  they  were  identical  with  those  given  above  as  ac- 
cepted by  that  State: 

6.  To  insure  a  perfect  and  satisfactory  quarantine,  a  chain  fastened  with  a  num- 
bered lock  will  be  placed  around  the  horns,  or  with  hornless  animals  around  the 
neck,  and  a  record  will  be  kept  showing  the  number  of  the  lock  placed  upon  each 
animal  in  the  herd. 

7.  The  locks  and  chains  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
they  will  become  the  property  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  used,  in  order  that  any 
one  tampering  with  tnem  can  be  proceeded  against  legally  for  injuring  or  embez* 
zling  the  property  of  the  State. 

8.  Quarantme  restrictions  once  imposed  are  not  to  be  removed  by  the  State  author- 
ities without  the  ooDsent  of  the  prop^  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

INOCUULTIOir. 

13.  Inocalation  is  not  recommended  bythe  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is 
believed  that  its  adoption  with  animals  that  are  to  be  afterwards  sold  to  go  into 
o^ier  herds  would  counteract  the  good  results  which  would  otherwise  follow  from 
the  slai^hter  of  the  diseased  animals.  It  may,  however,  be  practiced  by  State  au- 
thorities under  the  following  rules: 

14.  No  herds  but  those  in  which  pleuro-pneumonia  has  appeared  are  to  be  inocu- 
lated. 

16.  Inoculated  herds  are  to  be  quarantined  with  lock  and  chain  on  each  animal; 
the  quarantine  restrictions  are  to  remain  in  force  so  long  as  any  inoculated  cattle 
survive,  and  titieee  animals  are  to  leave  the  premises  only  for  immediate  slaughter. 

16.  Fresh  animals  are  to  be  taken  into  inoculated  herds  only  at  the  risk  of  the 
owner,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  other  cattle  of  the  inoculated 
herd. 

17.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  to  be  promptly  notified  by  the 
State  authorities  of  each  herd  inoculated,  of  the  mial  disposition  of  each  meml)er  of 
the  herd,  of  the  jx>a^  mortem  appearances,  and  of  any  otner  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  herd  which  may  prove  of  value. 

The  State  of  New  York  was  not  represented  at  the  conference,  as 
the  State  veterinarian,  Prof.  James  Law,  was  then  attending  to  some 
business  in  the  Western  States.  After  returning,  however,  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that,  with  the  large  number  of  infected  herds  knowTi 
to  exist  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  control  the  plague  with  the  present 
smaD  appropriation. 

The  governor  of  New  Jersey  has  not  accepted  the  rules,  and  it  ap- 
pears tnat  the  obstacles  to  co-operation  were  Rules  8  and  15.  The 
objection  to  Rule  8  was  removed  by  an  offer  from  this  Department  to 
change  the  reading  from  "without  the  consent  of  the  proper  officers 
•        BL  Mis,  166 2 
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of  the  Department  of  Agriculture"  to  "without  due  notice  to  the 
proper  oflBicers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture."  This  concession 
was  also  made  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  the  experience  of  the  last 
four  months  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  De- 

Eartment  to  adhere  to  the  original  reading.  State  authorities  often 
ave  very  different  ideas  from  those  entertained  by  the  ofScers  of  this 
Department  as  to  the  time  when  it  is  safe  to  remove  quarantine  re- 
strictions. They  consequently  object  to  restrictions  which  they  can- 
not remove  at  will.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  National  Government 
appropriates  money  to  pay  the  expense  of  this  work,  there  certainly 
should  be  some  guarantee  that  the  proper  regulations  are  enforced. 

The  objection  to  Rule  15  still  stands  in  the  way  of  co-operation  with 
New  Jersey.  The  State  authorities  have  adopted  the  practice  of  in- 
oculation^ and  release  the  inoculated  herds  from  quarantine  after  a 
short  j)enod  of  isolation.  After  carefully  considering  the  question 
and  all  the  scientific  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  eradicate  pieuro-pneumonia  in  States 
where  inoculation  is  practiced  and  where  inoculated  animals  are 
afterwards  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  cattle  of  other  herds.  The 
money  expended  for  the  purchase  of  diseased  animals  for  slaughter 
under  sucn  conditions  is  consequently  largely  wasted. 

The  State  authorities  of  New  Jersey,  however,  have  been  assisted 
by  employing  one  or  more  veterinarians  nearly  the  whole  time,  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  investi^^ate  reported  outbreaks  of  disease  and  give 
sucn  aid  as  was  needed  in  inspectioja  and  in  enforcing  the  State  quar- 
antine regulations.  Thirty-one  infected  herds  have  been  reported 
from  this  State,  containing^  530  animals,  of  which  42  were  diseased. 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  also  failed  to  accept  these  rules 
and  regulations.  His  reasons  for  not  acting  on  them  are  unknown 
to  me.  The  governor's  agent  in  charge  of  the  pieuro-pneumonia 
TV^ork  raised  some  objections  to  Rule  15,  but  admitted  thai  its  enforce- 
ment would  make  no  great  difference  to  the  State.  Inoculation  is 
practiced  by  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  also,  but  with  the  small 
number  of  outbreaks  reported  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  to 
slaughter  all  diseased  and  exposed  animals  and  thus  rid  the  State  of 
theplag^e  at  once. 

Virginia  is  the  only  remaining  State  infected  with  pieuro-pneumo- 
nia where  the  authorities  have  not  accepted  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  attention  of  the  governor  has  been  called  to  the  desira- 
bility of  eradicating  the  disease  from  the  State,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  he  has  taken  no  action. 

The  governors  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  have  accepted  the  rules 
and  regulations  as  issued,  without  modification  of  any  kind.  No 
cases  of  pieuro-pneumonia  have  been  reported  from  Delaware  since 
such  acceptance. 

Co-operation  with  authorities  of  the  State  of  Maryland  has  been 
more  satisfactory  than  with  those  of  any  other  State.  The  local 
laws  are  good,  and  the  work  has  been  very  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Inspectors  of  this  Department.  The  number  of  infected  herds 
reported  from  this  State  is  19G,  containing  2,277  animals,  of  which 
705  were  diseased.  Dr.  Wray,  the  Inspector  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  Maryland  since  September  20,  reports  under  date  of 
December  7  that  since  the  former  date  122  herds,  containing  1,354 
animals,  had  been  put  in  quarantine,  and  that  92  herds,  containing 
1,089  animals,  were  still  held  under  such  restrictions.  Since  July  1 
this  Department  has  purchased  and  slaughtered  in  Maryland  308 
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diseased  cattle,  for  which  $7,069  was  paid,  being  an  average  of  abont 
$23  per  head. 

In  Maryland  the  quarantine  has  been  made  very  efficient  by  plac- 
ing a  chain,  fastened  with  a  numbered  lock,  around  the  horns,  or, 
with  hornless  cattle,  around  the  neck  of  every  exposed  animal.  "This 
has  prevented  the  substitution  of  one  animal  for  another,  and  it  has 
also  led  to  the  prompt  detection  of  any  quarantined  cattle  which  have 
been  allowed  to  stray  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  infected  premises. 
The  sick  animals  have  been  promptly  slaughtered,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  good  effects  of  this  work  are  already  seen  in  the  decreased 
number  of  new  herds  infected.  In  a  number  of  cases  where  infected 
herds  have  been  of  unusual  danger  to  surroimding  cattle  this  De- 
partment has  purchased  and  destroyed  the  sick  animals,  and  the  State 
nas  then  condemned  and  slaughtered  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  thus 
entirely  eradicating  the  disease  at  once.  Unfortunately  the  State 
appropriation  has  not  been  large  enough  to  do  this  in  as  many  cases 
as  seemed  desirable. 

No  recent  investigations  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
governor's  agent,  Mr.  T.  J.  Edge,  reports  that  during  the  year  end- 
ing November  30,  1886,  128  diseased  animals  were  condemned  and 
slaughtered. 

LESIONS  FOUND  IN  AMERICAN  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Many  persons  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia^  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  this  country, 
some  considering  it  to  be  tuberculosis,  while  others  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  speak  of  it  as  blood  poisoning  with  abscesses  of  the  mngs.  To 
make  it  clear  that  the  disease  in  America  is  identical  with  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia of  Europe,  and  that  the  lung  lesions  are  neither  the  residt 
of  tubercles  nor  abscesses.  t)lates  X,  XI,  and  XII  have  been  prepared 
from  actual  specimens  or  lungs  encountered  in  the  outbreaks  pre- 
viously referred  to.  Plate  X  is  a  drawing  of  a  lung  from  a  steer  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Nels  Morris  that  died  in  the  Phoenix  distillery  stables 
at  Chicago.  The  lung  was  photographed  and  the  photograph  colored 
in  Chicago,  and  the  plate  was  made  by  Dr.  Marx,  the  Department 
artist,  from  this  colored  photograph.  Plates  XI  and  XII  were  made 
direct  from  fresh  specimens  removed  from  the  carcasses  of  cows 
slaughtered  in  Baltimore.  Plate  XI  shows  an  early  stage  of  a  very 
acute  attack,  in  which  the  lesions  consist  of  distension  of  the  inter- 
lobular connective  tissue  with  lymph,  infarction  of  a  portion  of  the 
lobules,  and  pleuritis,  with  a  great  abundance  of  false  membranes. 
Plates  X  and  All  show  more  advanced  cases  in  which  the  limg  is 
completeljr  hepatized,  different  lobules  showing  different  stages  of 
inflammation,  the  spaces  of  the  inter-lobular  connective  tissue  oeing 
filled  with  lymph  and  the  pleura  gr.eatly  thickened.  These  hin^ 
presented  no  appearance  whatever  of  tubercles  or  abscesses,  which  is 
true  of  nearly  all  lungs  we  have  examined  in  acute  attacks  of  this 
disease* 
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INVE8TIOATI0NS  OF  SWINE  DISEASES. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  investigations  which  have  shown  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  infectious  diseases  in  swine,  perhaps  of  equal 
virulence  and  distribution,  a  ,change  in  the  nomenclature  becomes 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  any  confusion  in  the  future.  Since  these 
two  diseases  have  been  considered  as  one  in  the  past,  and  the  names 
swine-plague  and  hog-cholera  have  been  applied  indiscriminately,  we 
prefer  to  retain  both  names,  with  a  more  restricted  meaning,  using 
the  name  hog-cholera  for  the  disease  described  in  the  last  report  as 
swine-plague,  which  is  produced  by  a  motile  bacterium,  and  apply- 
ing the  name  swine-plac^ue  to  the  other  disease,  the  chief  seat  of 
which  is  in  the  limgs.  This  change  is  the  more  desirable  since  recent 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  latter  disease  exists  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  called  swine-plague  (Schweineseuche). 

INVESTIGATIONS  OP  HOG-CHOLBRA. 

Some  additional  biological  facts  concerning  the  hacterivmi  which 
produces  the  disease, — In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Bureau 
and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  for  1885,  the  bacterium  of 
hog  cholera  was  quite  minutely  described,  so  that  no  one  acquainted 
wifli  bacteriological  investigations  would  find  it  difficult  to  reco^ize 
it  when  found.  The  descriptions  of  size,  shape,  and  mode  of  staining 
referred  to  cover-glass  preparations  made  from  the  blood  and  the 
internal  orjgans  directly.  These  characters  change  somewhat  when 
the  bacterium  is  cultivated  in  artificial  media.  Thus  the  bacteria 
grown  upon  potato  vary  slightly  in  size  and  appearance  from  those 
obtained  from  meat  infusions  and  from  nutrient  gelatine.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  appearance  is  the  same  whether  the  spleen  of  mice, 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  or  swine  be  subjected  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion. 

The  microbe  was  characterized  as  a  motile  bacterium  1.2  to  1.6 
micromillimeters  long  and  .6  micromillimeter  broad,  growing  readily 
in  neutralized  and  even  slightly  acid  meat  infusions,  milk,  on  potato, 
and  gelatine  which  is  not  liquefied.  During  the  past  year  the  bacte- 
rium has  been  studied  very  carefully,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
best  means  of  preventing  its  multiplication,  and  thus  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  itself.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  given  in 
full  below,  but  will  be  summarized  from  a  practical  point  of  view  in 
the  chapter  on  prevention. 

Qrowth  of  the  bacterium  in  simple  hay  infusion, — ^Tliis  was  prepared  by  allowinfl^ 
finely  cut  hay  to  soak  in  water  for  three  or  four  days,  filtering  on  the  amber  liquid 
and  sterilizing.  Two  tubes  were  inoculated  with  a  drop  from  cultures  in  meat-in- 
fusion peptone  at  different  times.  In  both  the  foUowmc  features  were  observed: 
There  was  a  slight  turbidity  within  two  days,  which  did  not  deepen  perceptibly. 
The  bacteria  were  somewhat  larger  than  in  more  nutritive  liquids.  In  the  snorter 
forms  there  could  be  seen  at  each  extremity  more  refrangent  spherical  masses, 
while  the  central  portions  of  the  rod  seemed  empty.  Longer  rods  contained  three 
or  fo\ir  of  these  bodies.  When  stained  they  appeared  darfeer  than  the  rest  of  the 
rod.  Thev  were  consequently  not  spores,  but  very  probably  masses  of  protoplasm, 
which  had  contracted  mto  these  globules,  and  which  indicated  a  degeneration  of 
the  bacteria.  There  were  also  forms  present  which  were  beaded,  club-shaped,  and 
distorted. 

Though  the  acid  hay  infusion  is  not  a  suitable  medium,  yet  the  bacterium  of 
hog-cholera  evidently  multiplies  in  it  to  some  extent,  and  we  may  infer  that  in 
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any  or^Bodc  infusions,  such  as  axe  formed  about  pens  among  the  food  of  swine,  thi 
bacterium  may  multiply  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun  and  be  afterward  taken 
into  the  system  with  the  food  and  water. 

Multiplication  of  the  bacterium  in  water. — The  hardiness  of  this 
microbe  is  well  illustrated  by  its  capacity  for  multiplication,  in  ordi- 
nary drinking  water.  To  determine  this  the  following  experiment 
was  made : 

September  8 :  A  culture  tube  containing  very  clear  Potomac  drinking  water,* 
whicn  had  been  sterilized  several  weeks  previous  by  a  temp^erature  above  110°  C, 
was  inoculated  from  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacterium.  By  mixing  a  given  quantity 
of  this  water  inamediately  after  inoculation  with  gelatine,  and  making  a  plate  cult- 
ure of  the  same,  it  was  found  that  the  water  contained  about  26,240  bacteria  in  l^'S 
The  water  was  kept  in  the  laboratory,  in  which  the  tempemture  corresponded 
closely  with  that  prevailing  out-doors.  It  was  examined  from  time  to  time  on  gela- 
tine plates,  and  the  number  calculated  for  V\  The  following  figures  give  the 
results  obtained: 

September  8:  26,240  in  1^  (immediately  after  inoculationX 

September  9:  201,600  m  1^. 

September  10:  1,296,000  in  l**. 

September  11:  Too  nimierouB  on  plate  to  be  counted. 

September  18:  2,608,200  in  1<*. 

S^>tember  15:  1,519,560  in  1««. 

September  17:  1,806,808  in  1<». 

September  29:  88,700  in  1^. 

October  12:  19,125  in  1<^. 

October  21:  10,880  in  !<*. 

November  18:  225  in  I**. 

December  6:  A  few  bacteria  stiH  present,  as  determined  by  liquid  cultures. 

January  4:  Seventeen  in  l^^. 

January  11:  No  growth  on  plates. 

That  tho  bacterium  can  be  kept  alive  in  clear  river  water  for  four 
months  and  perhaps  longer  is  a  fact  verv  significant  in  itself.  When 
we  consider,  moreover,  that  the  added  bacteria  multiplied  so  that 
each  individual  was  represented  by  ten  at  the  end  of  five  days,  the 
hardiness  of  the  bacterium  is  very  evident.  The  danger  from  in- 
fected streams  into  which  feces  from  sick  animals  find  their  way  is 
thus  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 

Ttie  effect  of  simple  drying  on  the  bacteriv/m  of  hog-cholera.— The 
resistance  of  this  microbe  to  various  agencies,  physical  and  chemical, 
is  likewise  of  considerable  importance  in  determining  the  manner 
of  infection,  the  spread  of  epidemics,  and  the  possible  means  within 
reach  of  destroying  the  virus.  In  order  to  test  its  vitality  when  de- 
prived of  moisture  the  following  experiments  were  carried  out : 

January  19,  1886:  A  number  of  cover-glasses  were  heated  in  the  Bunsen  flame 
and  then  placed  on  a  flamed  glass  plate  under  a  flamed  funnel.  The  mouth  of  the 
funnel  was  fugged  with  cotton  wool  to  allow  desiccation  while  excluding  aerial 
organisms.  When  cool  a  drop  from  a  pure  liquid  culture  of  the  bacterium  was  placed 
on  each  cover  with  a  pipette,  and  the  whole  left  in  the  laboratory  at  a  temperature 
of  65**  to  80"*  F.  The  culture  used  had  been  prepared  January  7  from  the  fifth  spleen 
culture,  hence  was  twelve  days  old. 

January  21:  Two  tubes  of  nutritive  liquid  inoculated  by  dropping  a  cover-glass 
into  each.    Both  turbid  next  day,  containing  the  bacterium  of  hog-cnolera  only. 

January  25:  Two  tubes  inoculated  in  the  same  way.    Same  result  next  day. 

January  28:  Two  additional  tubes  receive  each  a  cover-glass.  They  were  still 
clear  on  the  following  day. 

January  29:  Two  tubes  inoculated. 

January  30:  One  tube.  These  five  tubes  remained  permanently  clear.  In  one, 
inoculated  January  29,  a  fungus  had  developed  £rom  tne  cover-glass  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Uquid.    This,  however,  remained  clear. 

*  When  drawn  this  water  did  not  contain  more  than  100  to  200  bacteria  to  tlM 
cubic  centimeter. 
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This  series  placed  the  death-point  of  the  bacterium  between  the  seventh  and  the 
ninth  day. 

A  second  series  of  covers  received  each  one  drop  from  a  culture  obtained  from  a 
mouse  which  had  died  from  the  effect  of  inoculation.  The  culture  in  beef  infusion 
peptone  was  ten  days  old.  Treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment, the  bacteria  were  found  to  resist  drying  for  teA  days,  when  the  stock  of  cover- 
glasses  was  exhausted. 

To  determine  whether  bacteria  in  the  body  of  the  diseased  animal  possess  a  greater 
power  of  resistance  than  those  in  cultures  the  following  experiments  were  made: 
some  bits  of  the  spleen  of  a  pig  which  was  found  crowded  with  the  specific  bacteria 
of  hog-cholera  were  dried  on  sterile  cover-glasses  as  above  described,  and  then 
dropped  into  tubes  containing  beef  infusion.  Cover-glasses  which  had  been  dried 
for  from  eight  to  sixteen-days  were  able  to  develop  pure  cultures  of  the  bacterium 
in  the  tubes.  The  stock  of  covers  being  exhausted,  another  series  was  tried  in  the 
same  way.  The  blood  of  spleen  tissue  was  permitted  to  dry  undisturbed  until  the 
seventh  oay,  when  the  first  tube  was  inoculated.  Cover-glasses  dropped  into  cult- 
ures on  the  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty'^mrst,  twenty-fourth,  and 
twenly-sixth  days  left  the  cultures  sterile.  Those  dropped  in  on  the  eighteenth  and 
twenty-second  clays  produced  pure  cultures  of  the  bacterium.  These  experiments 
indicate  a  greater  resistance  of  the  bacterium  in  spleen  tissue,  which  may  live  twenty- 
two  days  in  a  dry  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  80  F. 

On  May  8  five  cover-glasses  upon  whioh  bits  of  spleen  tissue,  known  to  contain 
the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera,  had  been  dried  under  a  plugged  funnel  since  March 
20,  were  dropped  into  tubes  of  beef  infusion.  On  the  following  day  all  tubes  were 
turbid.  In  one  of  them  baciUua  mbtilis  was  present.  All  tne  others  were  pure 
cultures,  as  determined  by  microscopical  examination.  Two  of  these  were  tested 
furthermore  on  gelatine  plates  with  the  same  results.  This  indicates  that  in  the 
varying  temperature  of  a  room  desiccation  of  small  bits  of  tissue  (not  so  larse  as  a 
pin's  head)  failed  to  destroy  the  bacterium  in  forty-nine  days.  In  the  expenments 
with  dried  cultures  those  ten  and. eleven  days  old  were  chosen,  so  that  if  any  resist- 
ant spore  state  did  form  in  liquids  it  would  oe  present.  It  is  hiig^hly  probable,  how- 
ever, that  if  cultures  but  a  few  days  old  had  been  chosen  the  bacteria  would  haTe 
resisted  drying  much  longer.    These  experiments  give  the  following  results: 

A  liquid  culture  eleven  days  old  resisted  drying  for  nine  days;  another,  ten  days 
old,  at  least  ten  days.  Bactma  in  tissue  may  resist  destruction  after  drying  for  from 
twenty-two  to  forty-nine  days. 

The  method  of  drying  the  bacteria  on  oover-glasses  and  introducing  the  latter  into 
liquid  does  not  inform  us  whether  most  bacteria  die  within  the  same  mne  or  whether 
some  resist  much  longer  than  others.  Hence  the  following  expedient  was  resorted 
to,  which  Koch  had  introduced  in  the  study  of  disinfectants:  Silk  threads  sterilized 
by  boiling  several  times  in  distilled  water  were  dried  and  steeped  in  a  beef  infusion 
peptone  culture  s^ut  one  week  old.  The  culture  containing  the  threads  was  al- 
lowed to  dry  in  the  incubator  for  one  day,  then  placed  in  a  sterilized  bottle  plugged 
with  cotton.  Each  day,  beginning  with  the  second,  one  or  two  threads  were  placed 
in  a  layer  of  nutritive  gelatme  on  a  glass  plate  so  that  the  thread  was  completely 
covered  by  the  ^latine.  Characteristic  colonies  of  the  bacterium  appeared  around 
the  thread  withm  two  days,  though  the  plates  were  usually  kept  under  observation 
five  days.  For  twenty-one  days  isolatea  colonies  and  groups  of  colonies  appeared 
in  moderate  abundance  on  the  threads,  when  the  stock  of  the  latter  was  exhausted. 

In  another  similar  series  the  threads  were  laid  upon  a  sterile  plate  and  a  twenty- 
four  hours'  liquid  culturepoured  upon  them  and  allowed  to  dr^  tmcovered  in  the 
incubator  for  one  day.  These  thr^ids,  still  undisturbed  on  the  plate,  were  placed 
in  the  laboratory,  covered  with  a  bell  glass.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the  testing  beg^, 
a  single  thread  being  placed  in  the  ^latine  layer  each  day  for  sixteen  days.  Col- 
onies of  the.  bacterium  developed  in  large  numbers  until  the  twenty-second  day, 
when  they  diminished  in  number.  On  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  days 
no  colonies  appeared.  On  the  three  following  days  a  few  appeared,  when  the  series 
was  closed. 

The  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  may  therefore  remain  alive,  during 
continuous  desiccation,  for  from  ten  days  to  nearly  two  months.  The 
variation  in  the  residte  obtained  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  different  vi- 
tality of  the  cultures  u$ed.  The  celatine-plate  method  is  not  so  deli- 
cate a  test  as  the  method  of  liquid  cultures,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  tell  when  the  last  bacterium  died,  a  single  colony  under  the  thread 
escaping  observation  very  easily.  A  single  bacterium  would  invari- 
ably reveal  its  presence  in  a  liquid  after  a  time  by  multiplication.    For 
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the  same  reason  the  latter  method  needs  greater  care;  the  liquid  cult- 
ures must  be  examined  microscopically,  and  if  there  be  any  doubt 
still  remaining  they  must  be  tested  on  gelatine:  for  a  single  foreign 
microbe  gaining  access  to  the  culture  tube  might  introduce  an  erroi 
into  the  results,  which  is  easily  avoided  on  the  gelatine  plate  by  ob- 
serving the  characters  of  the  colonies. 

It  had  been  determined  by  a  large  number  of  experiments  that 
cultures  of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  can  be  sterilized — in  other 
words,  that  the  bacterium  itself  maybe  destroyed— by  an  exposure  to 
68*'  C.  for  from  15  to  20  minutes.  To  determine  whether  dried  blood 
or  spleen  tissue  containing  the  bacterium  was  more  resistant  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  was  tiied : 

Spleen  pulp  from  a  case  of  hog-obolera  was  rubbed  upon  sterile  cover-Klasses 
and  aUowed  to  dry  under  a  plu^pg^  funnel  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  65*"  to 
75*  F.  Four  tubes  of  beef  infusion,  after  a  corer-glass  had  been  dropped  into  each, 
were  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  58"*  O.  for  15,  20,  29.  and  41  minutes,  respectively. 
These  remained  permanently  sterile,  while  a  fifth  tuoej  which  had  been  inoculated 
in  tlie  same  way  but  not  heated,  contained  on  the  f  oUowmg  day  a  pure  culture  of  the 
hog-cholera  bacterium.  It  should  be  added  that  each  cover-glasis  contained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  germs,  according  to  microscopic  examination  of  different  parts 
of  the  spleen. 

The  bacterium  within  the  body  of  the  diseased  animal  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  more  resistant  than  when  cultivated  in  liquids. 

JSged  of  boUing  UTa^er.— Culture  tubes  containing  about  1(K<^  of  meat  infusion 
were  placed  in  boiling  water  until  at  the  boiling-point.  They  were  then  removed, 
and  a  sterile  cover-glass,  upon  which  a  bit  of  spleen  tissue  had  been  drving  for  five 
days  under  a  plugged  funnel,  was  dropped  into  each  tube.  Those  were  immediately 
placed  in  ice  water.  A  preliminary  experiment  hod  shown  that  the  temperature  in 
these  tubes  fell  below  40  C.  in  less  than  a  minute.  The  spleen  had  been  previously 
found  to  contain  the  bacteria  in  large  numbers.  Of  four  tubes  treated  in  this  way 
two  became  turbid  with  the  specific  bacterium;  the  others  remained  sterile. 

In  a  subsequent  experiment,  four  tubes  were  inoculated  near  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture and  one  as  a  check.  This  latter  developed  into  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacterium; 
the  hes^;ed  tubes  remained  i>ennanently  clear.  An  almost  momentarv  exposure  of 
the  dried  bacteria  to  boiling  water  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  destroy  their  vitality. 

Resistance  to  various  chemical  substances  or  disinfectants. — In 
the  following  experiments  on  the  effect  of  various  agents  on  the 
vitality  of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  the  methods  used  by  Koch 
were  not  adopted,  because  liquids  are  far  more  sensitive  to  bacteria 
than  solid  media.  A  single  colony  upon  gelatine,  the  descendants  of 
a  single  germ,  may  escape  the  eye,  but  the  same  microbe  iti  a  nutri- 
ent liquid  would  cloud  it  within  a  few  days.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  for 
this  very  reason,  greater  danger  in  the  use  of  liquid  media,  since  the 
introduction  of  a  single  foreign  microbe  might  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusions as  the  introduction  of  a  dozen  or  a  hundred,  while  a  few 
bacteria  accidently  caught  on  the  gelatine  would  lead  to  no  errors  of 
interpretation.  The  results  obtamed  by  the  method  given  below 
were  so  uniform,  the  absence  of  contamination  was  so  constant,  that 
wo  can  recommend  it  in  all  similar  determinations. 

The  disinfectant  solution  was  diluted  with  sterile  distilled  water 
in  a  test-tube  or  watch-glass  previously  sterilized  by  heat.  A  few 
drops  from  a  pure  culture  of  the  hog-cholera  bacterium  were  mixed 
with  4^**  or  5****  of  this  dilution,  and  a  minute  portion  transferred  at 
^  ven  intervals,  by  means  of  a  platinum  loop,  to  culture  tubes  contain- 
mg  beef  broth.  These  tubes  were  then  placed  in  a  temperature  of  95** 
to  IW  F. ,  where  they  remained  from  one  to  four  days.  Tubes  which 
remained  clear  at  the  end  of  this  period  were  sterile,  as  shown  by 
numerous  tubes  which  were  watched  for  several  weeks. 
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The  experiments  given  below  refer  to  the  active  vegetative  state 
of  the  bacterium  in  nutrient  liquids,  as  experiments  had  failed  to  re- 
veal any  other  more  resistant  State.  The  cultures  were,  as  a  rule, 
but  one  or  two  days  old.  Previous  experiments- having  shown  that 
older  cultures  .are  less  resistant  to  heat  than  recent  ones,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  vitality  is  gradually  reduced  as  the  culture  grows 
older. 

All  the  tubes  about  which  there  seemed  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
impurity  were  examined  microscopically  and  often  on  gelatine  plates. 
In  all  cases  the  last  of  a  series  of  inocidated  tubes  which  became  tur- 
bid Was  carefully  examined.  This  served  as  a  check  upon  tubes  ex- 
posed for  a  shorter  period  of  time  to  the  action  of  the  disinfectant. 
The  percentage  of  the  solution  used  indicates  the  ratio  by  weight  in 
grams  of  chemically  pure  substances  to  ^ams  of  distilled  water. 

Mercuric  cldoridUe  was  found  destructive  to  the  bacterium  when 
diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  76000  (.001 1-3  per  cent.). 

Several  drops  of  a  culture  were  mixed  with  about  1^  of  a  .1  ^  cent,  solution, 
and  tubes  inoculated  from  this  at  the  end  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  10  mmutes.  Tubes  re- 
main sterile.  To  show  that  the  antiseptic  effect  of  the  liquid  transferred  with  the 
platinum  loop  was  nil,  one  of  these  tubes  was  inoculated  again  from  another  cult- 
ure.   This  tube  was  turbid  on  the  following  day. 

Five  tubes  treated  in  the  same  way  with  .05  per  cent,  solution.    All  remain  sterile. 

Five  tubes  inoculated  from  a  culture  exposed  for  the  same  periods  of  time  to  a  .01 
per  cent,  solution.    All  remain  clear. 

Five  tubes  treated  as  before,  using  a  .005  per  cent,  solution.    Permanently  clear. 

Five  tubes  treated  as  before,  using  a  .002  per  cent,  solution.  All  tubes  clear  ex- 
cepting the  one  inoculated  after  6  mmutes'  exposure. 

Five  tubes  inoculated  at  the  end  of  5, 10, 15, 20, 26,  and  80  minutes  after  exposure 
to  a  .0001  per  cent  (1 :  100000).  Tubes  inoculated  after  5  and  10  minutes  turbid  next 
daj.  On  the  secona  dav  all  but  the  one  inoculated  after  80  minutes  turbid  and  con- 
taming  pure  cultures  of  the  bacterium. 

The  umit  of  disinfection  for  this  period  of  time  must  therefore  lie  between  1 :  50000 
and  1:  100000;  hence  5  tubes  were  moculated  as  above,  using  a  solution  of  1 :  75000, 
at  the  end  of  7, 10, 15,  20,  25,  and  80  minutes.    All  tubes  remained  clear. 

Carbolic  add  destroys  the  bacterium  in  solutions  containing  from 
1  to  li  per  cent,  of  the  acid  by  weight. 

Five  tubes  inoculated  after  treating  the  bacteria  from  a  liquid  culture  with  a  1 
per  cent  solution  for  5, 10, 15, 20,  and  25  minutes.  All  turbid  on  the  following  day. 
The  two  last  tubes  were  also  examined  on  gelatine  plates  and  the  cultures  found 
pure. 

With  a  2  per  cent,  solution,  five  tubes  inoculated  after  10, 15,  20,  ^jZjA  80  min- 
utes remained  sterile.  The  same  result  with  a  li  per  cent,  solution.  With  a  li  per 
cent.,  tubes  inoculated  at  the  end  of  7, 10, 15, 20, 25,  and  80  minutes  remained  dear, 
excepting  the  first,  which  contained  bacillus  svbtilia. 

Passing  to  a  i  per  cent,  solution,  tubes  inoculated  at  the  same  intervals  became 
turbid  with  the  oacterium  sown.  With  a  f  per  cent  solution  the  result  was  the 
same. 

Passing  back  to  a  1  per  cent  solution,  tubes  inoculated  at  the  same  intervals  re- 
mained sterile. 

There  seems  to  be  an  incompatibility  between  the  first  and  last  series.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  others,  however,  we  must  conclude  that  the  limit  of  disinfection  lies 
between  1  and  li  per  cent 

Iodine  water  was  prepared  by  shaking  up  some  iodine  in  distilled 
water,  which  assumed  an  amber  tint.  This  solution  destroyed  the 
bacterium  in  15  minutes,  as  the  following  experiment  shows: 

Six  tubes  were  inoculated  with  bacteria  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  iodine  water  for  7, 10, 15,  20,  26,  and  81  minutes.  On  the  following  day 
the  first  tube  became  turbid;  on  the  second  the  10-minute  tube  was  turbid  and  found 
to  be  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacterium  sown.  The  other  tubes  remained  sterile.  One 
of  them,  inoculated  later,  showed  its  capacity  for  sustaining  growth  by  be<x>ming 
promptly  turbid. 
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Permanganate  of  potash, — ^A  series  of  experiments  with  this  sub- 
stance, conducted  in  the  manner  described  above,  showed  that  the 
bacterium  is  killed  by  15  minutes'  exposure  to  .02  per  cent,  solution 
tion  (1:5000). 

In  order  to  obtain  this  result  a  5  per  cent,  solution  was  tried  first.  Tubes  inocu- 
lated after  an  exxx)6ure  of  the  virus  for  7,  10,  15,  20,  25,  and  31  minutes  remained 
I>ermanently  clear.  One  of  tliese  tubes,  subsequently  inoculated  with  the  unaffected 
virus,  was  tiirbid  next  day.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent. ,  1  per  cent. ,  i  per  cent. ,  i  per 
cent.,  iV  per  cent.,  and  ^V  per  cent,  solutions  were  tried  m  the  same  way.  Tlie  six 
tubes  used  for  each  solution  remained  sterile.  Finally  a  -^per  cent.  (1 :  5000)  was 
used.  Tubes  were  inoculated  after  an  exposure  of  the  virus  lor  2, 4,  6, 10, 15, 20, 25, 
and  80  minutes.  On  the  following  day  tne  four  first  tubes  were  turbid;  the  fifth 
and  seventh  remained  sterile;  the  sixth  and  Eighth  contained  a  fine  bacillus.  These 
two  tubes,  as  was  found  later,  belonged  to  a  lot  which,  through  some  carelessness, 
had  not  been  proi)erly  sterilized,  and  the  majority  became  turbid  before  use. 

Mercuric  iodide  was  found  to  destroy  the  bacterium  in  solution  of 
1 :  1000000  in  10  minutes. 

Two  grams  of  potassium  iodide  and  1  gram  of  mercuric  iodide  were  dissolved  in 
100««  of  distiUed  water,  making  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  disinfectant  in  .a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassitmi  iodide. 

This  solution,  diluted  with  stetile  distilled  water  so  as  to  make  .1  per  cent,  j  killed 
the  bacteritmi  of  hog-cholera  tdken  from  liquid  cultures  in  less  than  5  minutes; 
.01  per  cent.  (1 :  10000),  .002  per  cent.  (2 :  lOOOW),  .001  per  cent.  (1 :  100000),  and  .0005 
per  cent.  (5 :  1000000)  destroyed  the  germ  within  2  minutes. 

When  tiie  solution  was  diluted  so  as  to  make  .0002  per  cent.  (2 :  1000000)  and  .0001 
per  cent.  (1 :  1000000)  it  was  found  that  with  both  solutions  tubes  inoculated  with  the 
oacterium  after  a  exposure  of  2  and  5  minutes  were  opalescent,  the  bacterium  in- 
troduced having  multiplied,  while  the  remaining  tubes  (10  to  30  minutes)  were  ster- 
Ue.  These  two  solutions,  therefore,  were  still  powerful  enough  to  kill  the  germ  in 
10  minutes.  The  dilution  had  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  them  practically  equiv- 
alent in  disinfectant  power. 

Sulphate  of  copper, — This  disinfectant,  which  seems  to  be  more  effective  than 
meet  other  metallic  salts,  was  tried  in  solutions  containing  2  per  cent.,  i  per  cent., 
iV  per  cent.  Both  the  2  per  cent,  and  i  per  cent,  solutions  deslxoyed  the  germ  within 
5  minutes.  Tubes  inoculated  with  the  Ixicterium  after  an  exposure  to  the  ^  per 
cent  solution  for  5, 10,  and  15  minutes  became  turbid;  those  moculated  after  an 
exposure  of  20,  25,  and  80  minutes  remained  clear. 

The  disinfectant  power  for  short  periods  of  time  may  be  said  to  lie  between  \  and 
Vtr  per  cent.  In  this,  as  in  other  tests,  one  or  two  drops  of  the  culture  were  aidded 
to  5^  of  the  disinfectant.    A  slight  flocculent  precipitate  f 0]:med  each  time. 

Of  hydrochloric  acid  a  .2  per  cent,  solution  of  the  acid,  made  bv  adding  4.2<'<'  of 
chemic^y  x>ure  acid  (containing  about  40  per  cent.  HCl)  to  95.8<^  of  water,  de- 
stroyed the  germ  in  less  than  5  minutes. 

Chloride  ofzinc,--A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  this  salt  failed  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  bact^ium  in  10  minutes;  20^  of  Squibbs*  chloride  of  zinc,  containing  50  per 
cent,  of  the  salt,  were  added  to  80°*  of  sterile  distilled  water  to  make  a  10  per  cent, 
solution.  A  drop  from  a  culture  five  days  old  was  mixed  with  5«'  of  this  solution, 
from  which  mixture  tubes  were  inoculated  at  the  end  of  5, 10, 15,  25,  and  80  min- 
utes.   The  two  first  tubes  became  clouded. 

Sulphuric  acid.— A  .05  per  cent,  solution  (1:  2000)  was  fatal  to  the  bacterium  of 
hcM^holera  in  less  than  10  minutes. 

Without  going  into  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  results  were  reached  as 
indicated  above.  Tubes  containing  sterile  beef  broth  were  inoculated  at  the  end  of 
5,  10, 15,  20,  25,  and  80  minutes  with  bacteria  exposed  to  i  per  cent,  and  i  per  cent. 
No  development.    Those  inoculated  with  Vtr  per  cent,  became  clouded,  each  being  a 

Sure  culture  of  the  bacterium  inoculated.     When  ^  per  cent,  was  tried,  onlv  the 
-minute  tube  became  clouded.    Hie  solution  (by  weight)  was  made  from  sulphuric 
acid  containing  96  per  cent,  of  the  acid  (specific  gravity  1.838). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  tests  were  made  upon 
bacteria  in  an  active  vegetative  state.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  dried 
condition  it  would  have  taken  solutions  of  the  same  strength  some- 
what longer  time  to  destroy  their  vitality.  To  briefly  summarize  the 
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results,  placing  the  least  effective  substance  first,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Chloride  of  zinc  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  destroyed  tlie  bacterium  in  liquid  cultures 
in  10  to  15  minutes. 

Carbolic  acid,  1  to  1^  P^r  cent.  (1 :  100),  in  6  minutee. 

Iodine  water  in  15  minutes. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  ijper  cent.  (1 :  500),  in  less  than  5  minutes.  (Only  a  .3  per  cent 
solution  of  this  acid  tried.) 

Sulphate  of  copper,  ^  per  cent.  (1 :  1000),  in  15  to  20  minutes. 

Sulphuric  acidf,  i^  per  cent.  (1 :  2000),  in  less  than  10  minutes. 

Permanganate  of  potash,  ^  per  cent.  (1 :  5000),  in  15  minutes. 

Mercuric  chloride,  yiir  per  cent.  (1 :  75000),  less  than  5  minutes. 

Mercujric  iodide  in  jiiisjf  per  cent.  (1 ;  1000000),  in  10  minutes. 

The  above  table  would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  changed  by  mixing 
virus  embedded  in  large  quantities  of  organic  matter  with  the  disin- 
fectant solutions.  It  gives,  however,  a  good  working  basis  for  ex- 
periments on  a  large  scale,  and  it  throws  out  at  once  the  use  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  and  perhaps  carbolic  acid. 

In  order  to  determine  how  much  stronger  solutions  than  those 
abovd  given  would  be  required  to  destroy  the  dried  bacteria,  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  was  carried  out : 

Spleen  pulp  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria  was  rubbed  on  sterile  cover- 
glaases  so  as  to  make  a  thin  film,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  2  days  under  a  plugged 
numeL  A  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  1 :  50000,  was  poured  upon  the  cover- 
glasses,  and  one  was  removed  after  li,  2,  8,  6,  7, 10, 15, 17,  and  20  mmutes,  washed 
m  about  100**  of  sterile  water,  and  oropped  into  tubes  containing  beef  infiision. 
After  remaining  in  the  incubator  for  a  day  it  was  found  that  the  virus  exposed  to 
the  disinfectant  for  1^,  2,  7, 10  and  20  minutes  had  been  destroyed,  the  tubes  remain- 
ing permanently  dear.  The  others  contained  pure  cultures  of  the  hog-cholera 
beicterium. 

The  bacterium  may  be  thus  killed  by  solutions  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride, which  do  not  destrov  spores.  Koch  found  that  anthrax  spores 
may  remain  in  solutions  of  1 :  50000  for  over  60  minutes  without  losing 
their  capacity  for  germinating.  That  all  of  the  germs  were  not  de- 
stroyed in  tne  above  experiment  does  not  weaken  the  conclusion. 
They  were  undoubtedly  incrusted  with  blood  and  cellular  elements, 
so  that  the  disinfectant  could  not  exert  its  full  power  directly  upon 
them.  Koch,  on  the  other  hand,  used  spores  from  cultures  only. 
The  expieriment  demonstrates  the  absence  of  any  resistant  spore  state 
in  the  tissues  of  the  animal,  but  points  out  the  necessity  or  consider- 
ably increasing  the  strength  of  disinfectant  solutions  in  endeavoring 
to  destroy  the  bacteria  in  nature,  inasmuch  as  we  have  to  deal  with 
other  things  besides  the  germs  themselves,  which  neutralize  much 
of  the  disinfecting  power. 

Is  there  any  resistant  spare  state  in  the  life  history  of  the  bacterium 

of  hog-cholera. 

Stained  in  dilute  solutions  of  aniline  colors  the  bacterium  from 
the  tissues  of  animals  which  have  succumbed  to  the  disease  stains  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  contains  an  endospore. 
A  narrow  band  of  stained  substance  bounds  an  oval  pale  body,  which 
is  but  slightly  tinged.  It  appears  that  a  rather  resistant  envelope- 
prevents  the  coloring  matter  from  passing  readily  and  quickly  into 
the  interior  of  the  bacterium. 

If  a  drop  from  a  recent  liquid  culture  be  suspended  from  the  lower 
surface  of  a  cover-glass  and  examined  in  a  glass  cell  with  a  homoge- 
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neous  immersion  objective  and  small  diaphragm,  the  following  ap- 
pearances are  worthy  of  record:  The  bacteria  in  the  center  oi  the 
drop  of  culture  fluid  are  in  very  active  motion  and  quite  small.  If 
the  periphery  of  the  drop  be  examined  there  will  be  found  a  dense 
layer  of  bacteria  caught  there  by  the  slow  desiccation  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  drop.  These,  some  of  which  are  still  mov- 
ing slowly,  are  larger  than  xhe  forms  in  the  center  of  the  drop.  As 
the  drying  proceeds  and  the  film  of  water  becomes  thin  the  bacteria 
appear  to  oe  made  up  of  a  distinct  dark  border  surrounding  an  almost 
transparent  body,  in  most  forms  there  is  a  slightly  thicker  border 
at  the  ends  than  at  the  sides  of  the  short  rod-like  bodies.  When 
stained  slightly  this  border  takes  the  stain  well,  while  the  bodj;  of 
the  rod  remains  pale.  The  fact  that  the  structural  and  color  pict- 
ures correspond  is  strong  evidence  that  the  microbe  possesses  a 
rather  dense  membrane,  wnioh  in  optical  section  is  seen  as  a  narrow 
dark  border. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  bacteria  under  consideration  depend  upon 
the  culture  medium  and  upon  the  age  of  the  culture.  Tne  appear- 
ance which  they  present  in  the  animal  tissues  is  very  closely  simu- 
lated in  liquid  media,  more  especially  beef  infusion  with  peptone. 
When  grown  on  gelatine  or  potato  the  appearance  just  oescribed 
cannot  as  a  rule  be  made  out,  as  the  bacteria  are  apt  to  be  smaller. 

The  foregoing  facts  incline  us  to  believe  that  we  nave  no  true  spore 
state  to  deal  with  in  this  microbe,  but  perhaps  a  membrane,  which  is 
more  or  lees  resistant,  according  to  circumstances,  and  which  is  more 
resistant  in  the  animal  tissues  tnan  in  cultures. 

Microscopical  characters,  however,  are  now  and  then  misleading, 
unless  we  mterpret  them  oy  physiological  experiments.  Judging 
from  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  properties  of  bacterial  spores, 
the  microbe  of  hog-cnolera  cannot  lay  any  claim  to  the  production 
of  true  endogenous  spores.  Their  absence  is  determined  by  results 
of  experiments  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages :  1.  The  thermal 
death-point  of  the  bacterium  at  58  0.  An  exposure  to  this  tempera- 
ture for  15  to  20  minutes  destroys  not  only  the  vitality  of  cultures  of 
all  ages,  but  also  the  dried  germ  in  the  tissues  of  the  infected  animal. 
A  momentary  earposure  to  boiling  water  is  equally  efficacious.  2. 
The  bacteria  are  destroyed  by  disinfectants  in  solutions  which  are 
incapable  of  destroying  spores.  3.  They  are  killed  by  simple  drying 
far  more  quickly  than  are  spores;  at  the  same  time  their  resistance  to 
drying  is  much  greater  than  might  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  the  experiments  recorded  some  dried  bacteria  in  spleen 
pulp  were  killed  in  less  than  a  month;  others  resisted  forty-nine  da  vs. 
We  may  put  the  limits  which  is  very  much  less  for  dried  cultures,  be- 
tween one  and  two  months.  It  is  this  continued  vitality  in  the  dried 
state  that  suggests  the  existence  of  a  riiembrane  which  is  more  re- 
sistant than  tnat  possessed  by  the  great  majority  of  bacteria  in  their 
vegetative  state.  This  difference  between  bacteria  in  the  vegetative 
ana  the  spore  state  is  illustrated  by  the  anthrax  bacillus.  In  cultures, 
the  bacilli  are  killed  by  drying  in  five  or  six  days;  the  spores,  under 
the  same  condition,  retain  their  virulence  for  years. 

All  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  study  of  this  bacterium  lead  to  tlu^ 
conclusion  that  a  distinct  spore  state,  so  called,  does  not  appear  either 
within  the  animal  body  or  in  nature.  * 

♦There  k  no  reason  why  the  bacterium  in  the  body  of  animals  may  not  be  in  an 
arthro-sporouB  state,  according  to  the  classification  of  de  Bary.  Tlie  name  is  of  little- 
account  as  long  as  we  define  the  properties  belonging  to  a  given  state. 
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Observations  on  the  pathogenic  properties  of  the  bacterium  of  hog- 

cholera. 

In  addition  to  tlie  foregoing  experiments  on  the  general  biological 
charactei-s  of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera,  a  few  additional  obser- 
vations were  made  upon  its  pathogenic  activity,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine more  precisely  the  mode  of  mfection. 

Growth  in  vactw. — It  seemed  desirable  to  learn  the  extent  to  which 
the  bacterium  was  capable  of  multiplying  with  a  minimum  supply  of 
oxygen.     The  following  simple  experiment  was  tried: 

An  elongated  glass  bulb  of  about  15«  capacitor,  terminating  in  a  narrow  tube 
about  1(K™  lone,  and  containing  about  5^«  of  beef -infusion  peptone,  was  inoculated 
from  a  pure  cmture.  The  air  was  then  exhausted  by  an  air-pump  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, whOe  the  bulb  was  kept  immersed  in  a  water  bath  at  a  temperature  of  88"*  C. 
It  was  tinaUj  sealed  in  the  name  and  placed  in  the  incubator.  The  results  of  three 
separate  experiments  were  practically  the  same.  In  the  bulbs  the  culture  li(^uid  was 
turbid  on  the  following  day.  Thds  turbidity  increased  but  slightly,  and  withm  three 
or  four  days  growth  had  evidently  ceased.  Four  other  microbes,  two  of  which  were 
found  in  the  exudates  of  hog  cholera  bacillus  luteus  described  in  the  Second  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Bureau,  a  micrococcus,  btxciUua  avbtilis,  and  a  microbe  producing 
septicasmia  in  rabbits,  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  None  of  the  tubes  became 
turbid.  When,  after  three  or  four  days,  the  bulbs  were  opened  and  filtered  and  air 
allowed  to  ent^,  the  liquids  became  turbid  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  charao 
tenstic  pigment  of  the  bacUlua  luteus  appearing  a  few  days  later. 

The  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  has  therefore  the  power  of  multiply- 
ing in  what  is  practically  a  vacuum^  but  this  power  is  limited.  The 
other  microbes  failed  to  show  anjr  signs  of  growth  whatever.  They 
were  purely  aerobic.  The  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  may  therefore 
be  regarded,  as  holding  a  place  midway  between  those  microbes  which 
seem  to  thrive  better  without  air — anaerobic — and  those  that  fail  to 
grow  without  it. 

That  no  spores  were  found  in  these  bulbs  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  experiment:  One  of  the  tubes  kept  sealed  for  a  month  was 
opened  and  a  number  of  culture  tubes  inoculated  therefrom.  They 
were  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  bS""  C.  for  15,  20.  26,  and  30 
minutes.  All  remained  sterile.  One,  inoculated  witnout  being 
subsequently  heated,  was  turbid  with  the  specific  bacterium  next  day, 
indicating  that  it  was  still  alive  in  the  bulb  when  the  latter  was 
opened. 

MODES  OP  INFECTION. 

(a)  By  way  of  the  digestive  tract. — In  at  least  90  per  cent,  of 
swine  a  very  severe  form  of  hog-cholera  may  be  induced  by  feed- 
ing to  them  the  viscera  of  animals  which  have  died  of  the  disease. 
The  lesions  produced  are  exceedingly  severe.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  large  intestine  is  extensivehr  ulcerated  or  completely  necrosed. 
In  animals  which  have  contracted  the  disease  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
infected  pens  the  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine,  at  times  very  se- 
vere, usually  stops  abruptly  at  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  When  this  is 
slit  up,  the  mucosa  belonging  to  the  small  intestine  up  to  the  free 
border  of  the  valve  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  normal,  while  the 
mucosa  of  that  surface  of  the  valve  facing  the  caecum  may  be  exten- 
sively ulcerated.  In  many  animals  fed  with  infectious  matter  the 
ulceration  involves  the  entire  ileum.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  cases: 

January  8, 1886.— Pig  No,  165  was  fed  with  the  viscera  of  two  pigs  which  had  died 
of  hog-cholera.    It  was  found  dead  January  26,  after  manifesting  no  marked  symp* 
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toms  of  disease  except  a  tendency  to  lie  <piietly'  in  its  pen.  On  examination  the  sub- 
cataneous  f lU;  was  found  diffusely  redd^ied.  There  was  a  slight  peritonitis,  indicated 
by  a  considerable  quantity  of  straw-colored  effusion  and  some  fibrinous  stringy  de- 
posits. There  were  also  a  few  local  excrescences  on  the  small  intestine,  due  to  the 
uritation  of  echinorhyncM,  Spleen  somewhat  enlarged ;  on  its  surface  a  few 
bright  red  pimctif orm  elevations.  Right  heart  distended  with  a  clot.  Local  hepa- 
tizations in  limgs,  probably  caused  by  lung  worms,  which  were  very  numerous. 
Stomach  but  slightly  reddened.  A  number  of  ulcers  in  the  duodenimi,  the  mucosa 
of  which  was  reddened.  The  mucosa  of  the  ileimi  for  Ij  feet  from  valve  was  com- 
pletely necrosed,  the  waUs  thickened,  and  the  serosa  of  tliis  portion  dotted  with  ec- 
chymoses.  Beyond  this  portion,  near  the  jejunum,  there  were  scattered  ulcera- 
tions on  a  deeply  congested  membrane  f or  o  or  7  feet.  The  entire  length  of  the 
large  intestine  was  covered  with  dirty  yellowish  ulcerations  varying  in  diameter 
from  a  pin's  head  to  nearly  an  inch.  The  mucosa  itself  was  very  deeply  congested 
in  the  caecum  and  colon  onlv  and  the  walls  much  thickened.  Ascandes  and  echi- 
norhynchi  numerous  in  small  intestines.  The  liver  attached  to  diaphragm  in  several 
places  by  whitish  exudate. 

A  tube  of  meat  infusion  with  peptone  inoculated  from  the  spleen  of  this  animal 
was  found  tp  be  a  pure  culture  of  the  motile  bacterium  of  hog-cholera.  Line 
cultures  on  ^;elatine  plates  confirmed  the  microscopic  examination.  A  tube  of  nu- 
tritive gelatme  inoculated  from  the  spleen  at  the  same  time  contained  in  each  needle 
track,  several  days  later,  from  10  to  15  colonies  of  the  same  bacterium.  Two  cover- 
glass  preparations  revealed  no  bacteria.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  small  num- 
tor  of  colonies  in  the  tube  culture,  gave  evidence  of  the  small  number  of  ^erms  in 
the  spleen  tissue.  Inoculations  on  mice  and  guinea-pigs  gave  substantially  the 
same  results  as  those  obtained  last  year. 

No.  159  was  fed  with  the  viscera  of  No.  165  on  Januaij  28.    February  6,  its 
eyes  were  sore  and  nearly  closed;  it  was  quite  weak.    It  died  on  the  following  day,^ 
only  eight  days  after  infection.     The  skin  on  abdomen  was  reddened  in  patches;^ 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  diffusely.    The  superficial  inguinals,  as  well  as  the  glands 
in  the  abdomen,  were  dee^  ccmgeeted,  the  cortex  more  especially.    Those  of  the 
thorax  were  nearly  pale.    The  spleen  was  dotted  with  a  few  punctif orm  elevations. 
Beneath  the  epicardium  and  endocardium  of  both  auricles  and  the  endocardium  of 
the  left  yentnole  were  extensive  patches  of  extravasated  blood.    Kidneys  enlarged     ' 
and  oongested  throughout.    The  lesions  of  the  ileum,  csscum,  and  colon  in  tius 
animal  were  quite  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  case  just  described;  there  were  no 
ulcers  in  the  rectum,  however.    Those  of  the  colon  hiul  black  centers,  pointing  to  a 
recent  origin  from  blood  extravasations  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  spleen  of  this  case  the  characteristic  bacteria  of  hog-cholera  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  %i  determined'  by  cover-glass  preparations.  Two  liquid  cultures 
proved  pure  when  tested  on  gelatine  plates.  In  the  needle  tracks  of  a  tube  culture 
m  gelatine  innumerable  colonies  appeared  in  a  few  days.  Inoculations  from  sub« 
sequent  cultures  proved  eouaUy  positive. 

Pig  No.  156  was  fed  witn  the  viscera  of  No.  159  Febru&iy  18,  and,  after  manifest- 
ing tne  usual  symptoms  of  hog-cholera,  died  February  25,  seven  days  after  feed- 
ing. Among  the  marked  lesions  produced  by  the  disease  was  a  complete  necrosis 
of  tiie  upper  two-thirds  of  the  colon,  with  scattered  ulcers  along  the  lower  third. 
About  an  eighth  of  a  foot  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  beginning  at 
the  valve,  was  necrosed,  without  manifesting  distinct  ulceration,  for  which  the 
period  of  disease  was  evidentiy  too  brief.  In  the  spleen  there  were  numerous  small 
grayish  spots,  probably  centers  of  necrosis,  as  they  showed  no  longer  cell  structure 
when  crushed  on  a  slide  and  stained.  The  fundus  of  the  stomach  was  also  deeply 
congested. 

The  spleen,  to  which  organ  the  microscopic  examination  was  limited,  contained 
the  characteristic  oval  bacteria,  as  shown  by  cover-glass  preparations,  lliree  liquid 
cultures  made  from  the  same  organ  were  found  to  be  pure  cultures  of  the  same 
microbe  when  tested  by  line  cultures.  A  tube  culture  in  gelatine  developed  in  each 
needle  track  numerous  non-liquefying  colonies. 

In  these  animals  the  mode  of  introduction  of  the  virus  determined 
the  seat  of  the  severest  lesions.  It  is  probable  that  the  food  passes 
quite  rapidly  through  the  small  intestine;  that  in  the  stomacli  the 
action  of  the  bacteria  is  more  or  less  limited,  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  time  to  multiply,  and  probably  because  hindered  by  the 
acid  condition  of  the  organ,  though  thev  will  multiply  with  consid- 
erable vigor  in  slightly  acid  infusions.  The  prolonged  stay  of  the  food 
in  the  large  intestine  permits  multiplication,  and  thereby  causes  the 
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first  and  severest  lesions  to  appear  here.  When  these  have  "become 
very  extensive,  so  as  to  r^aralyze  the  action  of  the  large  intestine,  the 
ileum  becomes  involvea  in  a  similar  manner,  possibly  by  a  partial 
stoppage  of  the  infections  matter  in  this  portion  of  the  intestine. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  above  and  other  post 
mortem  examinations  in  which  the  disease  was  produced  by  feeding. 

This  mode  of  infection  by  feeding  viscera  was  used  to  keep  up  the 
disease  at  the  experimental  station,  as  simple  infection  in  pens  could 
not  always  be  relied  upon  in  furnishing  cases  for  investigation. 
These  few  cases  might  therefore  be  supplemented  by  many  others  to 
show  the  ease  with  which  infection  may  take  place  in  this  way. 

In  general  two  types  of  disease  appear,  in  one  the  lesions  are 
limited  quite  exclusively  to  the  alimentary  tract,  involving  the 
stomach,  the  large  intestine,  and  often  the  ileum,  less  frequently  the 
jejunum.  There  may  be  complete  necrosis  of  the  mucosa  in  the  colon 
and  ileum,  with  intense  redaening  of  the  frmdus  of  the  stomach. 
The  internal  organs  are  but  slightly  affected.  There  are  few  or  no 
hemorrhages,  and  the  bacterium  is  very  scarce  in  the  spleen  and 
other  organs,  so  that  its  presence  is  only  determinable  by  culture. 

In  the  other  type  the  extensive  local  lesions  are  replaced  by  hem- 
orrhagic lesions  of  the  internal  organs,  involving  the  spleen,  kidneys, 
lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  and  serous  membranes  generally.  Besiaes 
^tnese,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  be 
Pcongested,  and  extensive  hemorrhages  into  the  submucous  tissue, 
often  into  the  lumen  of  the  digestive  tube,  take  place.  These  lesions 
have  been  described  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  last  report.  The  spleen 
and  blood  are  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  the  hog-cholera 
bacteria. 

Both  types  of  the  disease  produced  by  feeding  lead  to  a  speedy 
termination  by  death  in  from  six  days  to  two  weeks.  The  difference 
above  given  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  a  difference  in  the  virulence 
of  the  bacteria.  In  the  type  first  described  the  bacteria  maybe  less 
adapted  to  a  parasitic  life.  Their  poisonous  effects  are  exertea  locally 
in  destroying  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  second  type  the  bacteria 
are  capable  of  entering  the  blood,  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  organs 
where  the  hemorrhagilj  lesions  are  caused  by  their  growth. 

(6)  Feeding  pwre  cultures  of  the  Bacterium  of  hog-cholera. — In 
the  preceding  report  (p.  207)  two  very  severe  cases  of  hog-cholera 
are  reported  as  having  been  produced  by  the  feeding  of  pure  liquid 
cultures.  These  positive  results  are  not  always  obtained,  as  some  of 
the  following  experiments  indicate: 

Pigs  Noe.  155  and  156  were  fed  February  8,  1886,  with  200^^  of  ^  beef-infusion 
peptone  culture  derived  from  a  mouse  which  had  succumbed  to  inoculation.  The 
animals  remained  well.  Pig  No.  155  was  fed  Februarjr  l  with  10(K<=  of  Uquid  cult- 
ures of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  without  manif  estmg  any  sjrmptoms  of  disease. 

The  rapidly  fatal  effect  from  the  ingestion  of  the  viscera  of  swine 
containing  the  specific  bacterium  may  be  harmonized  with  the  nega- 
tive results  above  recorded  when  we  consider  the  different  condition 
of  the  bacterium  in  the  liquid  cultures  and  in  the  infectious  viscera. 
In  the  latter  case  the  bacteria  are  enveloped  by  connective  and  cel- 
lular tissue,  which  protect  them  from  the  destructive  effect  of  gastric 
digestion,  so  that  they  are  carried  into  the  intestine  where  the  path- 
ological lesions  are  first  manifested.  In  culture  fluids  the  bnacteria 
are  in  the  most  vulnerable  state,  and  are  easily  accessible  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  very  probably  does  not  permit  any 
to  pass  alive  into  the  duodenum. 
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That  the  condition  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
I)roduction  of  the  disease  when  the  virus  has  entered  it  seems  a  very 
reasonable  assumption.  If  the  virus  reaches  the  empty  stomacn 
coated  with  an  alkaline  jnucns  it  is  more  likelv  to  multiply  and  reach 
the  duodenum  than  when  the  stomach  is  filled  with  food  which  is 
being  actively  digested.  In  order  to  test  this  assumption  the  follow- 
ing experiment  was  tried: 

December  18. — Three  pigs  were  fed  each  with  800*»  of  beef  infusion  in  which  tlie 
bacterium  of  hog-cholera  had  been  multiplying  for  three  days  at  a  temperature  of 
90°  to  95"  F.  The  beef  infusion  had  been  neutralized,  and  sterilized  in  two  flasks, 
and  the  cultures,  when  examined  before  the  experiments,  were  found  to  contain  the 
motile  bacterium  only. 

The  pigs  were  prepared  for  the  feeding  as  follows:  No.  848  received  no  food  for 
OTer  twenty-four  hours.  A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  in  beef  in- 
fusion was  then  giron  to  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the  stomach.  Of  this  about  1  liter 
was  consumed.  It  was  then  fed  with  30O=«  of  culture  liquid  mixed  with  beef-brotJi 
to  make  1  liter.  No.  850  was  starred  in  the  same  way,  but  received  no  alkali  before 
consuming  the  culture.  No.  842  was  not  deprived  of  food  before  eating  the  culture. 
The  result  confirmed  our  anticipations.  xTo.  848  showed  signs  of  disease  in  two 
days.  On  the  third  it  was  unable  to  rise,  and  died  on  the  same  day.  Tlie  post 
mortem  examination  showed  a  considerable  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  duodenum  and  jejunum^  well  as  of  the  large  intestine.  The  f  imdus  of  stomach 
affected  in  the  same  way.  The  liver  was  gorged  with  blood,  as  weU  as  the  portal 
8iy^em«  There  were  no  marked  lesions  of  the  other  viscera.  That  the  hog-cholera 
bacterium  had  also  entered  the  blood  was  shown  by  two  pure  cultures  in  beef  in- 
fusion obttdned  from  the  spleen.  A  gelatine  culture  from  the  liver  contained  about 
6  or  7  colonies. 

No.  860  was  a  more  typical  case,  and  demonstrated  the  severe  local  effects  of  the 
bacterium  much  better,  since  the  animal  lived  longer.  It  ate  fairly  well  until  the 
fourth  day,  when  its  appetite  gave  way  and  diarrhea  set  in.  From  this  time  it  grew 
weak  and  thin,  being  scarcely  able  to  walk.  It  died  on  the  tenth  day  after  feeding. 
The  lesions  of  the  aBmentary  tract  were  exceedingly  grave.  Beginning  with  the 
stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  was  dotted  with  closely  set  elevated  masses  as  large 
as  split  peas,  and  larger  patches  of  a  whitish  viscid  substance,  made  up  entirely  of 
cellular  elements  (diphtheritic?).  When  removed,  a  raw  dejoressed  surface  was  ex- 
posed. The  membrane  itself  was  pale.  Besides  a  general  mjection  of  the  ileum, 
Fcyer's  patches  were  more  deeply  congested,  and  the  uppermost  covered  with  a  thin 
yeUowisn  fihn,  not  removable,  and  most  likely  dead  epithelium.  In  the  ceecum  and 
colon  the  mucosa  was  superficially  necrosed,  and  converted  into  a  continuous  layer 
of  a  dirty  whitish  mass  about  1"><"  thick.  The  walls  of  the  intestine  were  greatly 
thickened  and  very^  finable. 

Microficopic  sections  showed  an  extensive  cellular  infiltration  of  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue  which  had  separated  the  noasses  of  fat  ceUs.  concealed  the  connective 
tissue  fibers,  and  caused  a  great  thickening  of  the  entire  layer.    The  mucosa  itself 
was  greatly  altered.    The  surface  was  necrossed  and  converted  into  an  amorphous 
mass.    In  some  places  the  necrosis  involved  the  entire  depth  of  the  crypts  of  Lie- 
berkdhn,  a  series  of  strise  indicating  their  former  existence.    Those  whose  epithelium 
still  remained  were  plumed  with  a  cylindrical  mass,  filled  with  broken-down  nuclei. 
The  bacteria  had  exert^  their  poisonous  effects  from  the  surface  of  the  mucosa  to- 
Mrards  the  depths,  destroying  the  surface  epithelium  and  glandular  structures  and 
involving  secondarily  the  siwmucous  layer.    Near  the  rectum  this  continuous  mass 
at  dead  tissue  was  replaced  by  isolated  ulcers  embedded  in  an  intenselv  reddened  mu- 
cosa.   Plate  n,  taken  from  another  case,  illustrates  well  the  superficial  death  of  the 
mucosa.    The  ileo^sBcal  valve  was  much  swollen,  but  the  necrosis  did  not  extend 
into  the  ileum,  although  there  were  a  few  ulcers  near  the  valve,  and  the  epithelium 
liad  a  pale,  lusterless  aspect,  as  if  dead.    The  liver  was  filled  with  blood,  which 
readily  clotted  as  it  fiowed  from  the  cut  surface.    Spleen  congested  and  but  slightlv 
enlarged.    Lungs  hypostatic.    The  lymphatic  glands  in  general  not  much  affected. 
Two  fiquid  cultures  wom  the  blood  were  turbid  next  day,  and  contained  the  hog- 
cbolera  bacterium  only.    In  a  gelatine  tube  culture  from  the  liver  about  a  dozen 
colonies  developed  in  each  nee<Ue  track. 

JHo.  842,  which  was  fed  with  the  same  quantity  of  culture  hquid  but  was  not  de- 
prived of  food  previously,  was  somewhat  ill  on  the  following  day.  It  recovered, 
hovrever,  and  continued  apparently  well  for  several  weeks.  It  began  thereupon  to 
grow  thin  and  weaJc.  On  January  26  it  was  no  longer  able  to  rise,  and  was  there- 
totre  killed  for  examination,  in  order  to  conclude  the  e3q>eriment.    On  opening  the 
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abdominal  cavity  it  was  at  onoe  perceived  that  the  animal  had  been  suffering  from 
a  very  intense  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  a  portion  of  which  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  bladder.  When  dissected  out  and  slit  open,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cajcum 
and  colon  was  found  replaced  by  a  brownish  friat)le  layer  of  necrosed  tissue.  The 
wall  of  the  intestine  was  infiltrated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  nearly  ^  inch 
thick,  and  so  degenerated  that  the  forceps  easily  tore  through  it.  The  thickness  of 
the  widls  prevented  the  intestine  from  collapsing  after  it  was  opened.  Its  only  con- 
tents was  a  brownish  liquid  mass.  The  glands  of  the  mesoK^olon  were  very  large, 
some  like  horse-chestnuts.  On  section  the  entire  tissue  was  very  pale,  idmost 
white.  The  spleen  was  somewhat  enlarged;  the  malpighian  corpuscles  unusually 
large  and  prominent  on  section.  Lungs  and  heart  normal;  kidneys  deeply  reddened 
throughout  on  section. 

This  case  is  very  interesting  in  completing  the  information  gained  b^  this  feeding 
experiment.  No.  848,  which  had  been  fed  with  sodium  carbonate  besides  bein^  de- 
prived of  food,  died  three  da3r8  after  the  ingestion  of  the  culture.  No.  850,  which 
was  simply  starved,  died  ten  davs  thereafter,  while  No.  842,  which  ate  the  culture 
witiiout  oeing  previously  starved,  was  dying  on  the  thirty-fourth  day.  # 

These  results  show  how  easily  infection  may  occur  by  way  of  the 
digestive  system,  provided  the  destructive  action  of  gastric  (Effestion 
be  prevented,  as  was  done  by  starving  and  by  the  use  of  an  alkaline 
caroonate. 

They  also  indicate  how  purely  local  this  destinictive  action  may  be. 
Gelatine  cultures  from  these  animals  showed  that  the  internal  organs 
contained  but  very  few  bacteria.  So  few  were  they  in  fact  that  the 
microscope  alone  could  not  have  demonstrated  their  presence,  as  they 
could  not  be  found  on  cover-glass  preparations. 

Other  successful  experiments  by  feeding  pure  cultures  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  bacterium  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country. 

(c)  Subcutaneous  inoculation  with  pure  cultures. — The  least  suc- 
cessiul  method  of  producing  the  disease  is  the  subcutaneous  inocu- 
lation of  pure  cultures.  In  the  report  for  1885  at  least  three  out  of 
four  inoculations  produced  a  rapidly  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  In 
the  numerous  experiments  to  be  described  later,  in  which  pigs  were 
inoculated  with  cultures  to  determine  whether  any  future  protection 
was  thereby  granted,  only  five  died  from  the  inoculation.  In  these 
experiments  two  subcutaneous  injections  were  practiced,  a  small 
quantity  being  followed  bv  a  larger  quantity  of  culture  liquid.  The 
deaths  occurred  from  the  nrst  injection  when  this  was  made  compara- 
tively large;  the  second  dose,  which  was  usually  quite  large,  was 
borne  without  any  ill  effects. 

These  successful  inoculations,  reported  in  exfenso  in  another  section,  are  brieflv  as 
follows:  No.  239,  inoculated  April  27  with  i^  culture  liquid,  died  May  2,  only  six  days 
after  inoculation.  Hemorrhagic  condition  of  vital  organs.  Though  seven  others 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  none  took  sick.  It  may  be  that  in  this  individual  the 
ne^le  entered  a  superficial  vein,  and  in  this  way  introduced  the  virus  directly 
into  the  blood. 

Nos.  204  and  212,  inoculated  April  12  with  1^^  culture  liquid,  died  eleven  and  seven 
days  after  inoculation,  respectively.  In  the  former  the  mucosa  of  large  intestino 
was  entirely  necrosed.    In  the  latter  idceration  was  just  be^ning. 

Nos.  208  and  209,  inoculated  at  the  same  time  with  1««  of  the  same  culture,  died 
fifteen  and  six  days  after  inocidation  respectively.  Numerous  extensive  ulcers  in 
the  large  intestine  of  208.  In  209  general  congestion  and  extravasation  along  di- 
gestive tract  and  in  internal  organs.  With  each  pair  two  others  had  been  inocumted 
without  any  untoward  results. 

The  local  swelling  at  the  point  of  inocidation  is  usualljr  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  culture  fluid  injected.  The  following  cases 
show  how  large  quantities  may  be  borne  without  inducing  the  disease: 

Nos.  116  and  154  were  inoculated  February  8  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  8i»« 
of  the  second  culture  from  the  spleen  of  No.  165  in  beef -infusion  peptone,  one-half 
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being  injected  into  each  thigh.  A  very  large  swelling  appeared  at  the  seat  of  inoo- 
Illation  in  No.  154,  causing  considerable  lameness.  ^larch  4  this  animal  was  killed, 
although  evidently  not  diseased.  The  inoculation  timior  was  over  1  inch  long  and  I 
inch  thick;  firm,  yellowish- white,  developed  in  the  loose  connective,  and  only 
loosely  attached  to  skin  and  subjacent  muciilar  tissue.  There  was  considerable  serum 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  spleen  was  somewhat  enlarged.  In  the  fatty  tissue 
lining  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity  numerous  worms  were  found  (SclerO' 
stoma  pinguicola)f  occupying  tunneled  spaces  in  the  fibro-adipose  mass.  No  indi- 
cations of  hog-cholera.    No.  118  was  not  affected. 

No.  181  was  inoculated  February  18  with  7"  of  the  second  liauid  culture  from  the 
spleen  of  pig  No.  159.  Within  a  few  days  the  animal  became  lame,  but  this  passed 
away.  At  me  seat  of  inoculation  large  tumoi-s  had  developed,  no  doubt  causing 
the  stiffness  of  the  hind  limbs.  This  animal  was  killed  Mai*ch  4.  At  each  point  of 
inoculation  were  found  firm  fibrous  masses,  from  2  to  3  square  inches  in  extent  and 
nearly  an  inch  thick.  No  suppuration.  There  were  no  lesions  pointing  directly  to 
hog-cholera.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable  quantity^  of  pale  serum  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Spleen  enlarged;  cortex  of  kidneys  dull,  thickened;  lymphatic 
glands  of  large  mtestme  somewhat  prominent,  but  pale. 

These  aninmls  may  have  suffered  from  the  absorption  of  ptomaines  from  the  place 
of  inoculation,  but  dissemination  of  ihe  bacteria  through  the  internal  organs  evi- 
dently did  not  take  place  to  any  extent. 

The  failure  to  produce  the  disease  in  even  a  small  proportion  of 
animals  by  the  injection  of  liquid  cultures  raised  the  question  whether 
the  ciiltivation  in  itself  did  not  attenuate  the  bacteria.  Consequently 
two  experfanents  were  made  by  inoculating  with  blood  directly.  Num- 
erous gelatine  cultures  of  heart's  blood  had  demonstrated  the  very 
small  number  of  bacteria  compared  with  the  number  present  in  the 
spleen. 

September  10.— A  pig  dying  with  the  disease  was  killed,  the  heart  carefully  ex- 
posed, and  the  blood  drawn  with  a  disinfected  hypodermic  syringe.  Nos.  829  and 
838  received  subcutaneously  5««  each,  one  half  m  each  thigh.  I^o.  829  in  a  few 
days  lost  its  appetite,  became  weak  and  stupid.  Found  dead  October  6.  Slight 
lo(^  swelling  at  the  points  of  inoculation;  superficial  inguinals  greatly  enlar^d; 
hypostatic  congestion  of  limgs;  complete  necrosis  of  mucous  menmrane  in  caecum; 
large  scattered  ulcerp  in  colon,  showing  as  whitish  patches  on  serous  surface  and 
encircled  by  a  crown  of  enlarged  blood  vessels;  bacteria  in  spleen. 

No.  888,  slightly  ill  for  a  time;  fully  recovered.  Died  December  2  with  no  other 
lesions  than  engorgement  of  liver.    No  signs  of  former  ulceration. 

A  second  experiment  was  made  in  the  same  way: 
October  18.— Nos.  824  and  825  inoculated  as  in  the  preceding  e3q)eriment,  10«»  of 
blood  being  used  for  each  animal.  No.  324  was  found  dead  November  1,  after  being 
off  feed  for  a  time.  Deeply  reddened  skin  over  caudal  half  of  abdomen;  extremely 
large  and  serously  infiltrated  superficial  lymphatics;  on  section,  hemorrhagic  points. 
At  point  of  inoculation  the  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated;  50^  to  75"  clear  amber 
serum  in  abdominal  cavity;  papiUs^  of  kidneys  deeply  reddened;  slight  congestion, 
but  no  ulceration  in  large  intestine;  lymphatics  in  general  moderately  tumened  and 
congested. 

'  No.  825  found  dead  October  29.  Heddening  of  skin  as  in  324;  extravasation  in 
connective  tissue;  spleen  greatly  enlarged,  purplish;  lymphatics  of  thorax  and  abdo- 
men purplish,  enlarged;  petechiae  on  section  of  kidney  and  in  pelvis,  also  over  en- 
.  tire  surface  of  epicardium;  lung  tissue  mottled  both  on  surface  and  on  section  with 
purple  spots,  due  to  blood  extravasation  into  alveoli,  so  that  it  scarcely  fioats.  Mu- 
cous and  serous  surface  of  small  intestine  dotted  with  petechiae;  small  heraon'hages 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  into  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  csecum 
and  upper  colon.    Ulceration  beginning. 

These  results  are  more  positive  than  those  obtained  with  cultures, 
and  on  first  thought  we  may  be  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  a  greater 
virulence  of  the  germs  in  the  injected  blood.  This  view  needs  t  urther 
confirmation,  however.  The  injected  blood  coagulating  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  contains  in  it  the  bacteria,  which  are  not  only  protected 
from  the  aggression  of  cellular  elements,  but  have  actually  a  store  of 
nourishment  upon  which  they  may  live  and  multiply.  No  such 
H.  Mis.  156 3 
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advantages  are  presented  to  "bacteria  suspended  in  li^iuids  whicli  are 
readily  aosorbea,  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  tissues  surround- 
ing them.  The  local  reaction  in  the  above  animals  was  very  insig- 
nificant compared  with  that  produced  by  liauid  cultures.  In  order 
to  come  to  any  conclusion,  it  would  be  desiraole  to  add  a  few  bacteria 
from  cultures  to  fresh  blood,  and  observe  the  relative  virulence  in  the 
way  indicated  above. 

Taking  the  foregoing  results  into  consideration,  the  alimentary 
canal  must  be  considered  as  the  most  vulnerable  point  for  the  entrance 
of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera.  It  is  probably  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  entrance  of  the  virus  when  the  infection  takes  place  among  herds. 
The  occasional  occurrence  of  lung  lesions  as  extensive  hepatization 
in  advanced  cases  of  hog-cholera  suggested  to  Klein  the  name  of 
pneumo-enteritis.  In  the  many  cases  carefully  examined  at  the  exper- 
imental station  the  lung  lesion  did  not  appear  to  surpass  in  severity 
those  of  the  internal  viscera  and  the  lymphatic  system.  In  the  great 
majority  of  animals  lung-worms  were  usually  found  associated  with 
localized  atelectasis.  ^  The  collapsed  portions  had  a  red  flesh  color. 
Many  cases  of  chronic  hog-cholera,  associated  with  extensive  ulcer- 
ation of  the  large  intestine,  had  normal  lungs.  On  the  other  hand, 
cases  of  a  very  acute  hemorrhagic  type,  produced  by  feeding  infec- 
tious material  or  by  subcutaneous  inoculation,  presented  throughout 
the  lung  tissue  small  hemorrhagic  foci  involving  several  contiguous 
lobules.  On  section  they  were  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  indicated 
extravasation  into  the  alveoli,  which  were  filled  up  with  coagulated 
blood.  These  foci  are  very  likely  caused  bv  plugs  of  bacteria  grow- 
ing in  the  capillaries,  producing  necrosis  of  tneir  walls  and  consequent 
extravasation.  Taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  re- 
maining viscera  in  sucn  cases,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  foci  are 
not  primary,  but  secondary  in  character.  They  are  not  growths  of 
the  bacteria  introduced  by  the  inspired  air,  but  carried  there  by  the 
circulation,  the  original  place  of  entrance  being  the  alimentary  tract. 
These  centers  of  growth  may  ffradually  spread  and  involve  the  entire 
lung  substance,  giving  rise  to  that  extensive  hepatization  occasionally 
.found.  That  infection  may  arise  through  tlie  air  in  some  cases, 
especiallj  in  summer,  when  the  bacteria  are  dried  and  carried  away 
as  dust,  IS  npt  necessarily  excluded.  ^  The  greater  activity  of  the  virus 
in  the  warm  seasons  cannot  be  entirely  due  to  its  dissemination  in 
this  manner,  since  drying  destroys  the  bacteria  of  this  disease  in  from 
one  to  two  months,  and  it  may  reduce,  their  pathogenic  power  in  a 
much  briefer  time.  The  greater  diffusion  and  mortality  must  be 
attributed  to  more  favorable  opportunities  icfv  the  bact-eria  to  multi- 
ply outside  the  animal  body  in  streams  and  in  the  soil  on  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  record 
the  following  experiment: 

Two  ]ng8  placed  in  an  air-tight  box  were  subjected  to  the  spray  of  an  atomizer 
contalninj^  10^"  of  a  liquid  culture  of  the  hog-cnolera  bacterium  diluted  with  40°'' 
of  distillvHl  water.  The  spray  was  directed  upon  the  faces  of  the  animals,  which  thoy 
could  not  avoid,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  box.  They  were  removed  at  the  end 
of  tlmty  minutes  and  placed  in  a  disinfected  pen.  After  a  few  days  they  seemed 
somewhat  dull,  but  both  recovered.  Several  months  after  one  of  them  died  of 
hog-cholera  on  being  fotl  with  infectious  material.  It  is  highly  probable  that  tho 
bacteria  were  cai'ried  into  the  lungs  at  the  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  another  bacterium  has  been  recently  found 
associated  with  severe  lung  lesions,  and  is  probably  the  cause,  it  be-» 
comes  necessary  to  re-examine  diseases  of  the  limgs,  whether  associated 
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with  true  hog-cholera  or  occurring  independently.    The  subject  is 
fully  discussed  further  on. 

Cycles  of  virulence. — The  variation  in  the  severity  and  extent  of 
epidemics  of  infectious  diseases  has  been  a  subject  lor  observation 
and  comment  bv  all  who  have  studied  them  more  carefully.  It  is 
characteristic  of  infectious  diseases  attacking  man  as  well  as  those  to 
which  animals  are  subject. 

The  change  in  virulence  is  indicated  both  by  the  number  of  ani- 
mals ajffected  in  a  given  time  and  by  the  suddenness  with  which 
they  are  struck  down  after  infection.  The  record  of  cases  of  hog- 
cholera  kept  at  the  experimental  station  for  more  than  a  year  is  very 
instructive,  in  showing  clearly  how  the  virus  of  a  specific  disease  may 
become  very  much  attenuated,  then  suddenly  regain  its  virulence, 
sweep  away  a  large  number  of  animals  very  rapidly,  then  again  lose 
its  virulence  imtil  it  has  scarcely  any  eflEect  upon  the  animal  system. 
This  change  in  virulence  is  indicated  in  various  ways.  "When  atten- 
uated the  virus  produces  a  chronic  disease,  characterized  by  local 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  large  intestine.  The 
afifected  animal  lives  for  four  or  more  weeks.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  disease  manifests  itself  most  commonly.  When  the  viru- 
lence is  great  the  disease  is'rapid,  the  lesions  hemorrhagic  in  charac- 
ter, involving  nearly  all  the  vital  organs.  These  are  found  to  con- 
tain the  specific  bacterium  in  large  quantities.  Subcutaneous  inocu- 
lations of  cultures  derived  f  r©m  such  cases  will  in  general  produce 
a  disease  as  severe  and  as  rapidly  fatal.  When  the  pigs  are  fed  with 
the  viscera  from  these  same  cases  even  more  severe  local  and  gen- 
eral lesions  are  the  result.  From  such  a  height  of  virulence  there 
is  a  gradual  descent.  Animals  which  have  become  infected  in  the 
natural  way  are  attacked  by  a  milder  and  more  protracted  disease. 
Inoculations  of  cultures  become  less  successful  or  fail  altogether. 
Even  when  fed  with  the  viscera  of  animals  which  have  died  of  the  dis- 
ease, pigs  will  after  artime  become  affected  with  a  slow  chronic  malady. 
In  these  milder  forms  of  the  disease  comparatively  few  bacteria  pene- 
trate into  the  vital  organs  to  multiply  there.  Cover-glass  prepara- 
tions of  spleen  pulp  ao  not  show  a  single  microbe  in  many  fields, 
while  the  same  preparation  from  hemoriFhagic  cases  may  show  from* 
50  to  100  in  every  field  of  a  ^^  homogeneous  objective.  .  Nor  does 
the  Quantity  of  virus  introduced  materially  change  the  result.  When 
the  oisease  is  at  its  highest  point  of  virulence  cases  of  natural  infec- 
tion are  frequently  as  severe  as  those  fed  with  large  quantities  of 
virus.  On  the  other  hand,  when  animals  are  fed  with  cultures  of 
more  or  less  attenuatgd  virus,  the  local  destruction  of  tissue  in  the 
intestines  may  be  very  grave  and  cause  speedy  death,  but  the  internal 
organs  remain  more^  or  less  intact. 

This  change  in  virulence  has  not  been  observed  in  experiments 
upon  mice,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs.  The  same  peculiar  lesions  have 
appeared  throughout  a  period  of  fourteen  months.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  may  vary,  but  this  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  virus 
introduced  into  the  system.  The  lesions  in  the  protracted  cases  due 
to  the  inoculation  of  very  small  quantities  are  ir  any  thing  more  pro- 
nounced. 

^What  aj^encies  are  at  work  in  bringing  about  this  variation  in 
virulence  is  a  problem  still  to  be  solved  There  is  no  clew  to  an  ex- 
planation, andr  we  simply  record  the  facts  as  observed.  There  seems 
to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  the  increase  of  virulence  as  due 
to  climatic  and  meteorological  conditions  affecting  the  bacterium 
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outside  of  the  body,  for  our  own  observations  show  that  the  success- 
ive passage  of  the  virus  through  the  body  of  pigs  by  feeding  dimin- 
ishes its  virulence  and  may  finally  destroy  it. 

The  relation  of  the  virulent  and  attenuated  bacteria  to  tha  ani- 
mal organism  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  former  are 
capable  of  living  and  multiplying  in  the  blood  vascular  system  of  the 
infected  pig,  while  the  latter  are  unable  to  do  so.  Their  destructive 
action  is  limited  to  the  intestinal  tract.  There  may  be  two  properties 
by  whose  change  a  virulent  bacterium  becomes  attenuated,  and  vice 
versa — the  capacity  of  living  with  a  limited  supply  of  oxygen,  and 
the  power  of  forming  a  poison  or  ptomaine  which  is  more  or  less 
destructive  to  cellular  life.  Either  or  both  of  these  properties,  when 
augmented  or  diminished,  may  bring  about  the  diflferencos  which  are 
observed  between  malignant  and  mud  types  of  the  disease. 

EXPERIMENTS  UPON  OTHER  ANIMALS  WITH  THE  HOQ-CHOLERA  BACTERIUM. 

Mice  infected  h^  feeding.-— It  was  desirable  to  determine  how  far  the  bacterium  of 
hog-cholera  was  infectious  to  other  animals  besides  pigs  when  introduced  with  the 
food  into  the  alimentary  canal.  Mice,  being  susceptible  to  inoculation,  might  con- 
tract the  disease  about  the  pens,  and  being  eaten  b^  pigs  would  quite  naturaUy  be- 
come a  source  of  infection.  To  determine  this  pbmt  bread  and  spleen  were  thor- 
oughly mixed  by  mincing  them  together.  Two  mice  ate  of  this  mixture,  and  one 
was  found  stupid,  scarcely  able  to  move  about  on  the  following  day.  The  same 
material  was  fed  a  second  time.  Both  were  ill  on  the  next  day.  They  crouched, 
somewhat  sprawling,  with  head  down,  staring  coat,  and  eyes  partly  closed.  On 
taking  them  out  of  the  jar  they  were  unable  to  move;  when  pushed  forward  they 
moveia  a  few  steps.  These  symptoms  passed  away  on  the  third  day.  Five  days 
after  the  first  feeding  one  was  found  dead.  The  other  was  fed  again  six  days  after 
the  first  feeding.  It  was  found  dead  two  days  after  the  last  feeding.  The  first  feed- 
ing had  therefore  taken  effect.  The  liver  showed  the  formation  of  islets  of  coagu- 
lation necrosis  and  was  crowded  with  the  bacteria  of  hog-cholera.  The  very  pe- 
culiar condition  of  these  animals  on  the  second  and  third  day  after  feeding  can  only 
be  explained  by  assuming  the  active  multinlication  of  the  bacteria  in  the  mtestinal 
canal  and  the  formation  of  a  ptomaine,  which,  on  being  absorbed,  produced  a  sys- 
temic effect.  The  invasion  of  the  internal  organs  themselves  from  the  alimentary 
canal  manifested  itself  later  by  the  death  of  the  animals  and  the  presence  of  the  in- 
gested bacteria  in  the  spleen  and  liver. 

Two  additional  mice  were  fed  in  the  same  way.  One  escaped.  The  other  failed 
to  show  any  symptoms  referable  to  the  ptomaine,  thou.2:h  fed  four  times.  It  re- 
mained weu  for  over  two  weeks,  when  it  began  to  breath  laboriously  and  became 
very  weak.  It  was  killed  with  chloroform  twenty-five  days  after  the  first  feeding. 
The  spleen  was  found  enormously  enlarged,  but  there  were  no  bacteria  on  one  cover- 
glass  preparation.  One  lobe  of  each  hing  was  solid,  whitish,  crumbling,  evidently 
the  result  of  coagulation  necrosis.  This  mass  was  crowded  with  what  appeared 
under  the  microscope  as  bacteria  of  hog-cholera.  No  cultures  were  made.  This 
animal,  therefore,  judging  from  the  enlarged  spleen  and  the  necrosed  lungs,  was 
also  the  victim  of  hog-cholera.  Another  mouse  fed  in  the  same  way  was  dying 
four  days  after,  but  found  drowned  in  the  drinking  cJ^  next  morning,  thus  pre- 
venting microscopic  examination  of  the  organs. 

To  determine  whether  these  animals  could  be  infected  with  pure  cultures,  a 
mouse  was  fed  with  bread  which  had  been  saturated  with  about  ^^  of  a  liquid 
culture  and  dried  for  an  hour  in  the  incubator.  The  feeding  was  repeated  on  four 
successive  days.  Seven  days  after  the  first  feeding  the  animal  was  plainly  ill,  and 
it  died  on  the  following  day.  This  would  indicate  that  the  first  or  second  feeding 
had  taken  effect.  The  spleen  was  enlarged,  the  vessels  of  the  mesentery  very 
prominent  and  filled  with  blood.  The  Ixicteiia  were  very  abundant  in  the  spleen, 
moderately  so  in  hver  and  kidney,  A  second  mouse  fed  with  cultures  was  found 
drowned  on  the  eighth  day. 

Two  mice,  kept  m  separate  jars,  were  fed  with  a  mass  consisting  of  bread  and 
gelatine  culture  thoroughly  mixed.  The  gelatine  culture  had  boen  prepared  by 
passing  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  a  Uquid  culture  over  the  surface  of  a  layer  of  gelatine. 
The  gelatine  after  five  days  was  covered  with  a  thin  opaque  layer,  consisting  of 
confluent  colonies.  Both  mice  ate  tbe  dose.  One  was  foimd  dead  next  day  in  a 
crouching  x>03ture;  the  poison  had  evidently  killed  it  in  a  very  short  time.    The 
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other  did  not  appear  disturbed  by  the  absorption  of  the  ptomaine,  but  it  died  from 
general  infection  on  the  sixth  day.  The  spleen  was  considerably  enlarged.  Both 
spleen  and  liver  contained  large  nxmibers  of  hog-cholera  bacteria. 

These  few  experiments  show  the  possibility  of  an  infection  of  mice 
through  the  food,  and  of  the  transportation  of  the  disease  through  the 
agency  of  those  animals.  They  show  incidentally  the  effect  on  the 
system  of  the  absorption  of  the  ptomaine  producea  by  bacteria  in  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Feeding  was  also  tried  on  pigeons  by  saturating  the  feed  with  the 
culture  lig^iid  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  No  marked  effect  was  pro- 
duced. The  feces  were  unusually  liquid  and  abnormal  in  appearance 
for  some  time, 

Ouinea'piga  very  stisceptible  io  hog-cholera. — In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of 
very  small  doses  on  guinea-pigs,  two  animals,  Nos.  8  and  4,  which  had  been  kept 
for  more  than  a  month  under  observation,  were  inoculated  by  injecting  under  the 
skin  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  about  toW*''  of  a  culture  in  meat  infusion 
with  1  ]^  cent,  peptone,  prepared  fiom  the  spleen  of  a  pi^  on  the  day  previous. 
To  obtain  such  a  small  dose  the  culture  liquid  was  diluted  with  sterile  salt  solution, 
and  about  i"  of  this  injected.  On  the  third  day  both  were  unusually  quiet  and 
rested  together;  respiration  seemed  more  labored;  the  animals  moved  unwillingly 
when  disturbed.  No.  8  was  foimd  dead  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  and  No. 
4  died  at  noon  on  the  same  day. 

On  examination  the  skin  of  No.  8  was  found  discolored  at  the  place  of  inocula- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  muscular  tissue  at  this  point  was  dotted  with  ecchymoses, 
interspersed  with  whitish  areas  which  corresponded  to  altered  muscular  tissue. 
This  was  whitish,  friable,  evidently  dead.  Such  masses  could  be  found  to  a  depth 
of  1^  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigbis.  This  alteration  seemed  to  follow  along  the 
planes  of  the  intermuscular  septa.  A  patch  about  1"°  in  diameter  on  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  abdomen  contiguous  with  the  place  of  inoculation  was  similarly  affected. 
In  the  abdomen  the  vessels  of  the  intestine  were  injected,  spleen  full  of  blocni,  mottled 
dark  red  and  grayish,  friable.  Lun^  somewhat  congested.  The  stomach  con- 
tained a  small  mass  of  food  embedded  m  considerable  viscid  translucent  mucus;  the 
caecum  and  large  intestine  were  filled  with  a  yellowish  soft  food  mass. 

The  bacteria  of  hog-choleiu  were  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  liver  and 
spleen.  There  were  fewer  in  the  kidneys  and  lungs ;  very  few  in  blood  from  the  heart. 
A  tube  culture  in  gelatine  from  the  spleen  developed  numberless  colonies  in  each  of 
three  needle  tracks,  growing  precisely  like  cultures  from  the  spleen  of  swine.  A 
hquid  culture  from  the  blood  showed  the  motile  bacterium  on  the  following  day, 
and  line  cultures  made  therefrom  revealed  the  same  growth  on  plates  as  that  from 
swine. 

Guinea-pig  No.  4  presented  the  same  local  as  well  as  general  lesions.  The  spleen 
was  dark  m  spots  and  very  fiiable.  Vessels  of  the  mesentery  injected.  The  bac- 
teria were  as  aibundant  in  the  organs  as  in  No.  3.  Cultures  made  as  described  for 
No.  8  proved  identical  with  the  latter. 

These  animals  are  as  a  rule  more  refractory  than  rabbits  with  reference  to  the 
virus  of  ronget^  rabbit-septicaema,  and  a  new  pathogenic  microbe  described  in  a 
subsequent  section  of  this  report. 

Microscopic  examinqiion  of  tissues  of  infected  animals, — In  sec- 
tions of  tissues  from  cases  of  lio^-cholera,  cut  after  being  imbedded 
in  pure  paraffine,  the  bacteria  stain  very  well  in  aniline  water  methvl- 
violet.  The  sections  may  be  treated  afterward  with  a  i  per  cent,  solu- 
tion acetic  acid  without  removing  the  stain.  Treated  in  this  way  and 
examined  with  a  iV  or  -jV  homogeneous  immersion  the  bacteria  ap- 
pear in  plugs  or  plumps,  never  isolated.  In  the  spleen  such  colonies 
are  seen  m  the  spleen  pulp  near  the  trabeculas;  in  the  kidney  the  plugs 
are  rare  even  in  the  most  hemorrhagic  cases.  In  sections  of  the  wall 
of  the  large  intestine  of  a  recent  case  in  whicli  there  was  much  extrav- 
asation, the  submucous  tissue  was  infiltrated  with  red  blood  corpus- 
cles, which  had  forced  their  way  between  the  bundles  of  areolar  tissue 
and  among  the  fat  cells.  Occasionally  masses  of  corpuscles  were  seen 
beneath  the  serosa.  In  a  number  of  sections  carefully  examined  no 
bacteria  could  be  detected. 
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When  we  take  into  consideration  the  coagnlation  necrosis  produced 
by  this  bacterium  when  injected  beneath  the  skin  in  mice,  pigeons, 
rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  and  its  tendency  to  grow  in  plugs  or  colo- 
nies, the  hemorrhagic  effect  is  easily  explained.  The  growth  in  the 
smaller  blood  vessels  coming  in  contact  with  the  walls  destroys  them 
and  gives  rise  to  extravasation.  In  the  intestinal  mucosa  the  extrav- 
asation may  lead  to  a  cutting  off  of  the  food  supply  and  consequent 
necrosis  and  ulceration. 

The  liver  of  a  mouse  which  had  succumbed  to  hog-cholera,  inter- 
spersed with  whitish  specks  and  patches  of  necrosed  tissue,  was 
examined  in  the  same  way.  The  section  contained  unstained  areas 
corresponding  to  the  patches  of  coagulation  necrosis  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  These  unstained  areas  are  dotted  with  stained,  shriveled 
nuclei  and  surrounded  by  a  zgne  of  leucocytes.  The  bacteria  ar6 
found  in  small  clumps  both  within  and  on  the  periphery  of  the  un- 
stained areas.  They  are  also  present  in  the  capillaries  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.    In  the  larger  vessels  they  are  present,  but  scattered. 

In  the  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen  of  a  guinea-pig  invaded  from 
the  seat  of  inoculation  on  the  thigh  the  bacteria  had  penetrated  in 
immense  numbers  through  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the 
individual  fibers  and  produced  extensive  extravasation,  thereby  forc- 
ing the  bundles  of  fibers  apart. 

THE  BACTERIUM  OB'  HOG-CHOLERA  IN  OTHER  OUTBREAKS. 

In  an  outbreak  of  hog-cholera  at  Ivy  City,  D.  C,  several  miles 
from  the  Experimental  Station^  the  same  lesions  were  found,  coupled 
with  the  presence  of  the  previously  described  bacterium,  as  shown 
by  the  following  notes: 

Pig  No.  261. — Brought  to  the  station  a  few  hours  after  death.  Considerable  red- 
dening of  the  skin  of  the  limbs  and  over  the  pubic  regions.  Extravasations  into 
the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue;  considerable  deeply  stained  serum  in  abdominal 
cavity;  spleen  very  much  enlarged  and  gorged  with  blood.  Lymphatic  glands  in 
thorax  and  abdomen  all  deeply  congested.  Hemorrhagic  foci  in  lungs.  Mucous 
membrane  of  caecum  and  upper  colon  almost  black,  the  remainder  deeply  congested. 
Numerous  small  idcers  scattered  over  the  mucosa  of  caecum  and  colon.  Besides 
these,  there  were,  about  6  inches  from  the  valve,  two  ulcers  nearly  1|  inches  across, 
80  deep  as  to  produce  an  inflammatory  adhesion  between  the  serous  surface  of  the 
intestmal  wall  and  adjacent  organs.  The  mucosa  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach 
deeply  congested;  numerous  small  ulcers  near  pvloric  region.  The  smaU  intestine 
unalfected,  if  we  except  a  few  petechise.  Both  kidneys  much  swoUen;  glomeruli 
gorged  with  blood;  also  the  pelvis  and  bladder.  In  the  spleen  the  bactera  of  hog- 
cholera  were  very  abundant,  as  shown  by  cover-glass  preparations.  Two  liauid  cult- 
ures therefrom  were  pure,  as  determined  microscopically  and  on  gelatine  plates. 

This  case  is  interesting  from  two  points  of  view.  It  demonstrates 
the  identity  of  cause  or  two  virtually  independent  centers  of  the 
disease.  It  also  suggests  a  double  infection;  the  first  causing  the  few 
deep  ulcers  and  probably  only  a  very  slight  general  infection;  tlie 
second  invading  the  entire  body,  producing  rupture  of  the  blood 
vessels  by  a  necrosis  of  the  vascular  walls. 

Another  outbreak  near  the  city  of  Washington  presented  the  same 
features.  The  spleen  of  the  animals  which  succumbed  contained  the 
bacteria  of  hog-cholera  only. 

T?te  Bacterium  of  Hog-cholera  in  Nebraska  Outbreaks, 

Early  in  March  of  the  present  year  (1886)  Dr.  W.  H.  Rose  was  sent 
to  the  West  to  collect  material  for  the  study  of  hog-cholera,  in  order 
that  a  comparison  with  the  disease  as  it  exists  in  the  East  might  be 
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made.  Is  the  disease  identical  with  that  described  in  the  Second 
Annual  Report? .  If  the  cause  can  be  proved  the  same,  the  diseases 
must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  identical. 

It  was  thought  best  to  use  the  sjjleen,  which  has  nearly  always  fur- 
nished pure  cultures  of  the  specific  bacterium,  and  which,  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases,  contains  the  bacteria  in  such  numbers  that 
Qiey  may  be  easily  detected  in  cover-rfass  preparations.  The  spleen 
was  removed  from  the  body  of  pigs  killed  for  tnat  purpose  and  placed 
in  a  bottle  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  which  had  been  sterilized  at 
150°  C.  Spleen  pulp  was  rubbed  upon  slides,  dried,  and  sent  with  the 
bottles. 

Ten  animals  were  examined  in  all,  about  three  from  Kansas  and 
the  rest  from  three  different  places  in  Nebraska.  From  the  notes 
sent  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  lesions  resembled  those 
described  in  the  preceding  report  very  closely.  As  to  the  spleens, 
none  of  them  arrived  at  the  laboratory  in  good  condition.  Some  of 
them  were  partially  decomposed;  others  were  covered  with  fungi  and 
zoogloea  of  micrococci.  Cover-glass  preparations  revealed  a  variety  of 
forms,  most  of  them  large  bacilli,  some  spore-bearing.  In  only  one 
C£we  did  a  bacterium  resembling  the  microbe  of  hog-cholera  appear 
amongst  a  number  of  other  forms.  We  shall  return  to  this  case  later  on. 

Of  tne  slide  preparations  the  dried  films  were  searched  in  vain  for 
the  presence  of  the  bacteria,  indicating  plainly  the  external  origin  of 
the  putrefactive  forms.  Plate  cultures  were  made  in  a  few  cases 
without  any  promising  results.  Mice  were  inoculated  with  bits  from 
a  number  of  the  spleens  by  introducing  them  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
back.  A  few  mice  died,  probably  of  malignant  oedema,  and  the  rest 
remained  well. 

In  only  one  case  was  the  result  unexpectedly^  successful.  This 
came  from  Tecumseh,  Nebr.,  the  spleen  in  which  the  bacterium 
seemed  present  in  cover-glass  preparations.  Plate  cultures  and  line 
cultures  directly  from  spleen  pulp  were  equally  imsatisf actory,  owing 
to  the  variety  of  germs  present. 

Two  mice,  Nos.  6d  and  70,  inoculated  with  bits  of  spleen  tissue,  furnished  a  key 
to  the  problem.  Both  were  inoculated  March  28;  one  died  March  80,  the  other 
April  1.  In  No.  69  there  was  a  very  large  quantity  of  serum  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  skin  about  the  abdomen  and  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  liver,  es- 
I)ecially  along  its  border,  was  dotted  with  smaU  patches  of  coagulation  necrosis.  A 
cover-glass  preparation  of  spleen  and  liver  neg&tive.  The  culture  from  the  effusion 
contained  several  forms  of  bacteria,  as  might  nave  been  expected.  A  liquid  culture 
of  the  blood  seemed  a  pure  culture  of  a  motile  otxU  hacterium,  resembling  closely 
the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera.  In  No.  70  the  lesions  were  more  nearly  identical 
with  those  observed  after  inoculating  mice  with  the  bacterium  f oimd  in  the  East. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  knee  fold  and  the  spleen  were  very  much  enlarged;  the 
liver  contained  small  patches  of  coagulation  necrosis;  lungs  and  kidneys  congested. 
Bacteria,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  liog-cholera,  were  found  abundantly 
in  spleen,  liver,  and  heart  s  blood ;  in  small  number  in  limgs  and  kidney.  The  liquid 
culture  was  identical  with  that  from  No.  69.  A  tube  culture  in  gelatine  and  line 
cultures  from  the  liquid  cultures  failed  to  grow  for  reasons  discovered  later  on. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  bacterium  obtained  from  these  mice  was  patho- 
genic or  not,  four  mice  were  inoculated  April  6,  Nos.  75  and  76,  from  the  culture 
of  No.  69,  77,  and  78  from  the  culture  of  mouse  70,  each  receiving  from  5  to  10 
drops  of  the  culture  liquid.  April  13  aU  four  mice  were  found  dead.  In  No.  76 
there  were  signs  of  commencm^  necrosis  in  the  liver.  There  were  no  marked 
lesions  observed  excepting  a  variable  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  knee  fold. 
In  the  liver  and  spleen  of  everv  animal  the  oval  bacteria,  with  pale  center,  were 
present  in  large  numbers.  As  these  had  succumbed  in  less  than  six  days,  the  most 
characteristic  lesions,  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  coagulation  necrosis  in 
the  liver,  were  absent.  These  changes  were  invariably  produced  with  the  hog- 
cholera  bacterium  first  described  when  very  minute  quantities  were  inoculated,  bj 
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which  the  period  of  disease  was  prolonged  for  nearly  two  weeks  from  the  date  of 
inoculation.  April  20,  Nos.  84  and  85  were  inoculated  with  5  drops  of  a  culture 
derived  from  mouse  No.  78.  No.  84  died  in  two  days,  and  No.  85  aied  in  six  after 
inoculation.  In  both  the  characteristic  bacteria  were  present  in  spleen  and  Hver. 
At  the  same  time  Nos.  82  and  83  were  inoculated  from  the  culture  obtained  from 
the  blood  of  moiise  No.  77.  No.  82  died  two  days  after,  and  No.  83  seven  days 
after,  inoculation.  In  the  latter  case  the  longer  time  had  allowed  the  formation  of 
coagulation  necrosis  in  Hver  and  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

This  new  microbe,  identical  morphologically  with  the  bacterium 
of  hog-cholera  already  described,  produces  a  disease  in  mice  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  latter  microbe. 

The  effect  of  these  two  bacteria  is  the  same  on  rabbits.  May  22  a 
young  rabbit  received  subcutaneously  an  equivalent  of  .001*^*^  of  the 
eleventh  culture  (mouse)  four  days  old.  No  symptoms  of  disease  ap- 
peared until  June  5,  fourteen  days  after  inoculation.  It  was  then 
very  quiet,  refusing  to  move  and  breathing  with  some  effort.  On  the 
following  day  it  was  found  dead.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  following 
lesions: 

At  the  place  of  inocnlation  was  found  a  yellowish-white  mass  resting  on  the 
muscular  tissue  and  covering  an  area  about  2^***  in  diameter.  This  mass,  consisting 
of  necrosed  tissue,  did  not  crumble  readi^  between  the  forceps.  The  superficial 
veins  in  the  vicinity  were  dark  and  distended  with  blood.  On  the  contiguous  ab- 
dominal wall  there  was  a  patch  about  2*'"  in  diameter  closely  studded  with  small  ex- 
travasations. These  were  found  isolated  as  far  as  the  lowest  ribs  on  the  same  side. 
In  the  abdominal  cavity  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  stained  senmi.  The  in- 
testines and  bladder  were  lightly  glued  to  each  other  and  to  the  abdominal  walls. 
The  spleen  but  slightly  augmented  in  size.  The  liver  studded  with  minute  isolated 
whitish  points  of  coagulation  necrosis.  Limgs  mottled  with  a  bright  red  through- 
out. In  the  m[)leen  and  liver  the  bacteria  inoculated  were  abundant.  A  culture  in 
nutritive  gelanne  from  the  liver  grew  precisely  hke  former  cultures.  Two  cultures 
in  beef-infusion  peptone  were  turbid  on  the  following  day,  and  had  a  complete 
membrane.*    Both  were  pure  cultures  of  the  motile  bacterium  inoculated. 

A  young  rabbit  inoculated  May  28  with  a  comparatively  large  quantity  (i«)  of  the 
thirteenth  culture  (mouse)  was  f  otmd  dead  June  8.  The  local  and  general  lesions 
were  the  same  as  those  above  detailed.  The  bacteria  were  present  in  considerable 
numbers  in  spleen  and  liver. 

In  liquid  cultures  from  blood  of  heart  and  liver  the  motile  bacteriimi  only  was 
found,  forming  a  surface  membrane.  Cultures  in  gelatine  were  equally  satisfactory. 
The  lesions  produced  by  this  bacterium  resembled  those  producea  heretofore  by  the 
bacterium  oiscovered  m  the  East  very  closely.  The  spleen,  however,  was  not 
markedly  enlarged. 

Effect  on  pigeons, — ^Two  young  pigeons  were  inoculated  April  23,  beneath  the  skin 
over  the  pectorals,  each  with  .6««  of  a  culture  from  a  mouse.  They  appeared  unaf- 
fected tmtil  April  27,  when  the  feathers  became  ruffled  and  the  birds  moved  about 
with  difficulty.  They  became  worse,  exhibiting  the  usual  appearances  of  pigeons 
inoculated  with  the  hog-cholera  bacterium;  feathers  much  ruffled,  so  as  to  give 
the  birds  a  puffed  appearance,  tail  feathers  drooping,  head  drawn  in  and  depressed. 
Discharges  of  a  mucous  character.  One  was  f oimd  dead  April  80,  the  other  died  in 
the  course  of  t^e  same  day.  In  both  the  pectorals  presented  the  parboiled  appear- 
ance due  to  the  local  effect  of  the  culture  and  previously  described.  In  one  bird 
the  bacteria  were  abundant  in  the  liver,  few  in  tne  spleen;  in  the  other  there  were 
but  a  few  in  both  or^ns.  Finally,  liquid  as  well  as  tube  cultures  in  gelatine  were 
successful  in  containmg  the  bacterium  inoculated.  Another  pigeon  moculated  at 
the  same  time,  which  hsA  been  fed  with  spleen  unsuccessfully  some  weeks  previ- 
ously, did  not  become  sick.  After  two  weeks  it  was  killed,  and  in  each  pectoral  an 
elongated  sequestrum  was  found  surrounded  by  a  membrane  and  evidently  in  pro- 
cess of  absorption.  Another  pigeon  previously  vaccinated  and  inoculated  with  the 
bacterium  of  the  East,  and  now  inoculated  with  this  bacterium  from  Nebraska, 
remained  perfectly  well.  Two  other  pigeons  were  inoculated  April  24,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  one  with  f^**  of  a  liqmd  culture  of  the  Eastern,  and  the  other  with 
the  Western  variety.  Both  pigeons  exhibited  the  characteristic  symptoms  above 
described.    The  former  diea  April  80;  the  latter  recovered.    When  killed  later 

*Thi8  bacterium  differs  from  the  one  described  in  forming  a  surf^tce  membrane 
omliqiiidi* 
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only  a  small  sequestnim  was  found  at  the  seat  of  inoculation.  In  the  former,  bac- 
teria were  foimd  in  spleen  and  liver.  A  tube  culture  in  gelatine  from  liver  and  a 
liquid  culture  from  blood  of  heart  were  both  cultures  of  the  Eastern  germ.  Tlie 
bacterium  failed  to  show  any  pathogenic  effects  when  injected  beneath  the  skin  of 
two  guinea-pigs.  The  same  culture  which  was  promptly  fatal  to  a  rabbit  had  no 
effect  whatever  on  a  guinea-pig  inoculated  at  the  same  time. 

Whether  we  are  here  confronted  by  a  very  slight  attenuation  or  weakening  of 
the  vtrus  with  reference  to  guinea-pigs,  due  to  prolonged  cultivation  in  ai-titicial 
media,  with  an  oc<;asional  rejuvenation  by  its  passage  through  a  susceptible  animal, 
or  whether  the  difference  in  activity  between  it  and  the  bacteriimi  from  Eastern 
outbreaks  of  the  disease  is  in  reality  due  to  a  permanent  physiological  difference, 
remains  to  be  determined  by  additional  expeiiments. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  inoculation  npon  pigs  at  the 
Experimental  Station,  bits  of  two  spleens  from  Nebraska  were  intro- 
duced beneath  the  skin  of  each  thigh  and  the  remainder  fed  to  the 
same  animals  on  March  16.  A  slight  swelling  at  the  place  of  inocu- 
lation soon  subsided.  As  no  results  followed,  tne  same  animal  was  fed 
April  28  with  portions  of  the  spleen  of  four  or  five  pigs  which  had  died 
of  hog-cholera  at  the  Station.  It  was  found  dead  May  4.  Without 
giving  the  autopsy  notes  in  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  among 
other  lesions  the  large  intestine  and  ileum  were  more  or  less  ulcerated. 

May  12,  two  pigs  (Nos.  234  and  237),  were  inoculated  each  with 
about  3i^  of  a  seventh  culture  obtained  originally  from  a  mouse. 
One-half  was  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  eacn  thigh.  There  being 
no  indications  of  any  disease  after  this  inoculation,  No.  237  was  fed 
July  10  with  portions  of  viscera  from  cases  of  hog-cholera,  and  was 
found  dead  July  15.  No.  234  was  fed  July  25,  and  died  from  the  ef- 
fects August  8.  No.  219  received  May  28 10**®  of  a  liquid  beef -infusion 
peptone  culture,  one-half  into  each  thigh.  At  both  places  a  small 
tumor  developed,  which  did  not  disappear.  This  animal  seemed  un- 
affected by  the  inoculation,  and  was  fed,  together  with  No.  237,  July 
10.  Both  died  on  the  same  day.  In  both  animals  there  was  consia- 
erable  superficial  necrosis  in  the  csecum  and  colon,  and  complete 
necrosis  of  the  mucosa  of  the  major  portion  of  the  ileum.  In  No.  219 
there  was  an  encysted  mass  about  the  size  of  a  marble  in  the  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissue  at  the  place  of  inoculation,  freely  movable. 
On  section  a  grayish- white  cheesy  mass,  partially  converted  into  a 
liquid  in  the  interior,  could  be  easily  peeled  out  of  a  capsule,  the  inner 
surface  of  which  was  considerably  reddened.  In  Nos.  237  and  219 
the  spleen  contained  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera^  as  determined  by 
cover-glass  preparations.  No.  234  was  not  examined.  The  subcu- 
taneous inoculations  having  proved  unsuccessful  thus  far,  a  pig  was 
fed  June  4  with  the  viscera  of  a  rabbit  which  had  died  from  the  inocula- 
tion, and  the  organs  of  which  contained  the  bacterium  in  abundance. 
June  9  a  second  rabbit  was  fed  to  the  same  pig.  July  20,  one  month  and 
a  half  later,  the  animal  being  apparently  in  good  condition,  it  was 
fed  with  the  viscera  of  a  pig  which  had  died  of  hog-cholera  at  the 
station.  After  some  days  of  marked  debility  it  was  found  dead 
August  9.  It  presented  the  lesions  consequent  upon  a  general  sys- 
temic invasion  of  the  virus,  greatly  augmented  spleen,  deeply  con- 
gested lymphatic  system,  hemorrhagic  foci  in  lungs,  and  extensive 
necrosis  of  caecum  and  upper  colon. 

The  negative  results  ot  these  few  experiments  must  not  incline  us 
to  reject  the  conclusion  that  the  microbe  under  consideration  was 
actually  the  cause  of  this  outbreak  of  swine-  disease  in  Nebraska. 
When  we  remember  how  closely  it  resembles  in  its  culture  reaction 
and  its  pathogenic  effect  upon  smaller  animals  the  bacterium  which 
*wa8  demonstrated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  as  observed  for  over 
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a  year  at  the  Experimental  Station,  the  evidence  from  the  standpoint 
of  to-day  becomes  too  strong  to  be  set  aside.  We  must  also  remember 
that  the  culture  was  obtained  earl^  in  March,  and  was  kept  for  inoc- 
ulation experiments  without  re-enforcement  from  any  fresh  cases  of 
disease  for  several  months,  and  that  the  disease  is  only  exceptionably 
.produced  by  subcutaneous  inoculation.  Our  information  concern- 
ing the  attenuation  of  this  virus  under  cultivation  is  very  meager, 
although  it  is  highly  probable  that  any  microbe  adapted  to  a  parasitic 
existence  will  simer  by  artificial  cultivation. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  disease  could  be  produced  by 
feeding  the  bacterium  from  Nebraska  in  liquid  cultures,  two  pigs 
(Nos.  383  and  384)  were  fed,  each  with  about  250^  of  a  beef -infusion 
culture  after  being  starved  for  over  twenty-four  hours.  No.  383 
received  previous  to  the  ingestion  of  the  culture  liquid  about  1  liter  of 
beef  brotn  to  which  1  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  had  been  added. 
The  feeding  took  place  on  the  evening  of  December  19, 1886.  On  the 
following  evening  No.  384  was  dull;  on  the  next  day  it  did  not  eat, 
was  dull,  and  itB  bowels  relaxed.  It  continued  in  this  way,  with  poor 
appetite  and  manifesting  general  debility,  until  the  nintn  day,  when 
if  was  killed  for  examination,  which  gave  the  following  facts: 

Stomach  rather  pale;  the  mucous  membrane  of  small  intestine  much  reddened. 
The  mucosa  of  large  intestine,  from  caecum  to  rectum,  very  dark  red  in  large 
patches,  resembling  in  some  places  punctiform  and  diffuse  extravasations.  A  few 
whitish  diphtheritic  patches  m  the  c^BCumpno  ulceration.  On  section  of  kidneys  a 
moderate  number  of  pimctiform  extravasations  were  found  limited  to  the  basal 
portion  of  the  pyramids.  Beneath  the  pleura  the  surfaces  of  both  lungs  were  cov- 
ered with  pale  red  spots  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  On  section  they  could  also  be 
seen.  Other  organs  not  changed.  Six  hquid  '^ultures  from  blood  and  spleen  re- 
mained sterile.  In  this  case  the  local  lesions  were  very  mild  compared  with  those 
produced  by  the  bacterium  from  Illinois  and  the  East.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  bacteria  themselves,  which  had  been  cultivated  for  nearly  nine  months, 
had  lost  their  virulence  for  rabbits,  a  black  rabbit  received  hypodermically  into  the 
thigh  i^<=  of  a  culture  in  beef -infusion  peptone  one  ^y  old.  The  culture  hquid  was 
covered  by  the  usual  membrane  characteristic  of  this  variety. 

The  rabbit  died  January  4, 1887,  five  days  after  inoculation.  The  germ,  therefore, 
was  stiU  as  virulent  as  ever  for  rabbits.  At  the  point  of  inoculation  the  blood  ves- 
sels of  the  connective  tissue  and  delicate  fascia  covering  the  muscles  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  thigh  were  injected  and  tortuous.  There  was  no  extravasation,  how- 
over,  and  on  careful  inspection  what  appeared  to  be  so  was  resolved  into  arborescent 
injections  of  very  minute  vessels.  Tlie  fascia  was  but  slightly  thickened.  The 
muscular  tissue  covered  by  it  had  a  whitish  asjxjct,  and  when  cut  into  it  was  foimd 
necrosed  for  a  de^th  of  several  millimeters  and  over  an  'area  of  8  or  4  square  cen- 
timeters. The  neighboring  lymphatic  of  the  knee-fold  was  enlarged  and  infiltrated 
with  blood  throughout.  Spleen  enlarged  three  to  four  times,  blacldsh,  friable.  Me- 
dulla of  kidneys  very  deeply  reddened,  also  inner  portion  of  cortex.  Liver  shows 
six  or  seven  large  patches  of  a  yellowish  cast,  representing  regions  of  commencing 
coagulation  necrosis.  A  large  number  of  ecchymoses  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  on 
gall-bladder;  on  mucous  surface  the  membrane  is  blackish.  Similar  extravasations 
beneatli  the  mucosa  of  the  rectum  for  a  distance  of  S*^'",  and  extending  upon  meso- 
rectum ;  one  of  these  is  a  projecting  hsematoma.  Caudal  and  cei)halic  regions  of  both 
lungs  dark  red,  airless.  Beneath  the  pleura  of  these  regions  are  still  djirker  spots 
or  ecchymoses.  The  pleura  covering  the  remainder  of  both  lungs  is  dotted  here  and 
there  ^vith  dark  spots,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  10'" •"  diameter.  The 
characteristic  bacteria  very  numerous  in  spleen,  less  so  in  liver;  few  in  blood  from 
the  heart. 

A  gelatine  and  liquid  tube  culture  were  made  from  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  a 
liquid  culture  from  heart's  blood.  In  the  tube  the  tracks  of  the  needle  were  soon 
covered  with  colonies.  In  the  liquid  cultures  only  the  motile  hog-cholera  bacteria 
were  found.  In  two  days  every  tube  had  a  complete  membrane,  which  became 
slightly  thicker  a  few  days  later. 

From  the  liquid  culture  prepared  frpm  the  spleen  one  day  old  a  large  white  rab- 
bit received  hypodermically  into  the  thigh  .05^'=.  The  cultui'e  was  diluted  in  sterile 
beef  broth  and  i^^  containing  the  above  amoimt  of  culture  liquid  was  injected. 
The  rabbit  seemed  well  and  active  until  it  was  found  dead  on  the  eighth  day  after 
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inoculation.  The  local  lesion  involved  only  the  suhcutaneous  tissue,  in  %vhich  there 
were  ecchymoses  and  greatly  enlarged  vessels.  At  the  place  where  the  virus  had 
been  deixwted  a  small  nodule  had  formed,  consisting  of  a  whitish,  pasty  mass.  The 
lymphatic  of  the  knee  fold  near  by  was  enlarged,  with  dark  red  cortex.  The  inter- 
nal organs,  markedly  changed  as  usual,  were  the  spleen,  liver,  and  lungs.  The 
spleen  was  many  timea  enlarged,  dark,  friable,  crowdeil  with  bacteria.  The  liver 
was  similarlv  enlarged.  On  its  caudal  surface  there  was  a  diffuse  discoloration^ 
which,  on  closer  examination,  was  proved  to  be  coagulation  necrosis.  It  had  in- 
vaded the  acini  from  the  portal  system,  leaving  the  central  poiiion  still  intact  (Plato 
"VI,  Fig.  2).  On  the  cephahc.  aspect  this  network  of  necrosis  was  replaced  by  larger 
solid  yellowish  white  masses.  In  two  places  near  the  border  of  the  hver  the  necrosis 
involved  five  to  six  contiguous  acini,  converting  them  into  pale  hyaline  cylindei-s. 
The  entire  parenchyma  was  thus  more  or  less  changed,  as  shown  on  section.  The 
bacteria  injected  were  very  numerous  in  this  organ.  The  lungs  were  generally  em- 
^ysematous.  The  margins  were  dark  red,  with  darker  points ,  probably  hemorrhagic! 
On  section  these  were  found  throughout  the  lung  tissue  for  i^™  from  the  border.  Sic- 
teria  in  moderate  numbers.  Two  liquid  cultures  from  spleen  and  liver  contained  on 
the  following  day  the  injected  bacteria,  with  the  membrane  beginning  to  form. 

The  disease  caused  by  this  germ  in  its  duration,  symptoms,  and 
lesions,  in  rabbits  and  mice,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  caused 
by  the  bacterium  of  Eastern  hog-cholera.  It  is,  moreover,  entirely 
different  from  rabbit  septicaemia,*  in  which  no  great  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  no  coagulation  necrosis  in  liver,  nor  inflammation  of  lungs 
is  present. 

rig  No.  384,  fed  with  No.  383,  was  dull  on  the  following  day,  with 
relaxed  bowels.  It  remained  more  or  less  unthrifty  for  several  weeks 
after  feeding. 

Thus  far  tne  feeding  experiments  had  not  been  conclusive,  and  a 
final  attempt  was  made,  wnich  proved  successful. 

A  ftask  containing  between  500*^®  and  600^*^  of  sterile  beef  infusion 
was  inoculated  from  a  culture  (rabbit),  and  after  standing  f5ix  days  in 
the  incubator  the  entire  amount  was  given  to  a  pig  which  had  not 
been  fed  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  cul&ire  liquid  was  covered  with  a 
thin  membrane,  and  on  microscopic  examination  contained  only  the 
motilis  bacterium.  The  animal  became  dull  and  weak,  eating  little. 
The  bowels  were  loose  on  the  fourth  day.  On  the  fifth  it  was  unable 
to  rise,  and  on  the  sixth  it  was  found  dead.  The  autopsy  notes  are 
briefly  as  follows: 

In  abdominal  cavity  several  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  a  reddish 
serum,  a  thin  translucent  exudate  covering  the  peritoneum  of  the  in- 
testine, which  is  diffusely  reddened.  Between  the  layers  of  the  mes- 
entery, along  the  line  of  attachment  to  small  intestine,  an  abundant 
translucent  gelatinous  exudate.  Spleen  very  dark  on  sectioin  the 
surface  dotted  with  elevated  points  of  extravasated  blood.  Liver 
congested.  Lungs  normal  with  exception  of  a  few  lobules,  which 
are  simply  collapsed. 

Almost  the  entire  digestive  tract  was  found  involved.  Around  the 
cardiac  orifice  a  zone  of  mucous  membrane  about  two  inches  in 
width  was  covered  with  whitish  diphtheritic  patches.  Isolated  ulcers 
in  duodenum.  About  6  or  7  feet  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  very  much  thickened,  the  mucous  membrane  covered  with 
a  thin  sheet  of  necrosed  tissue,  whitish,  brittle.  The  caecum  and  por- 
tion of  the  colon  greatly  thickened,  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  necrosed  tissue  very  rough  and  brownish.  Near  rectum  necrosis 
gives  way  to  closely  set,  isolated,  roundish  diphtheritic  elevations  of 
a  whitish  color,  which  leave  a  raw  surface  when  scraped  away. 

These  lesions  were  therefore  as  intense  as  any  produced  by  feeding 
pure  cultures  of  hog-cholera  bacteria  obtained  from  the  East.    The 

•  Joum.  Comp.  Medicine  and  Surgery,  YIU  (1887),  p.  24. 
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identity  of  the  two  bacteria  from  Nebraska  and  the  East  was  thus 
completely  established. 

In  the  liver  and  spleed  the  bacteria  were  few,  for  a  cover-glass  prep- 
aration from  each  organ  did  not  show  any  after  some  searching. 
Liquid  cultures  from  the  blood  (heart),  spleen,  and  liver  were  turbid 
pn  the  following  day,  and  all  contained  the  motile  oval  bacterium. 
Within  four  days  complete  membranes  had  formed  on  the  surface. 
The  differential  character  of  the  bacterium  had  not  changed,  there- 
fore, in  passing  through  the  organism  of  the  pig.  That  the  bacteria 
were  very  few  in  blood  from  the  heart  was  mdicated  by  a  gelatine 
tube  which  had  been  inoculated  several  times  with  a  platinum  wire 
-dipped  in  blood;  no  colonies  were  visible  on  the  fourth  day.  Of  three 
liquid  cultures,  each  inoculated  with  a  loop  of  blood,  two  remained 
sterile.  It  was  presumed  that  the  liver  would  contain  the  largest 
number,  inasmuch  as  the  portal  circulation  received  it«  blood  from 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  assumption  was  confirmed  by  the  very 
abundant  colonies  surrounding  apiece  of  liver  tissue  which  had  been 
dropped  into  a  tube  of  nutrient  gelatine. 

In  order  to  make  certain  of  the  pathogenic  powers  of  the  cultures 
obtained  from  this  case  of  feeding  the  tube  culture  from  the  liver 
was  used  to  infect  two  rabbits.  The  skin  on  the  inner  aspect  of  one 
thigh  was  carefully  shorn  and  disinfected  with  .1  per  cent,  corrosive 
sublimate.  An  incision  was  made  through  the  skin,  and  with  a  loop 
dipped  in  the  surface  growth  of  the  cidture  a  minute  quantity  was 
introduced  into  this  pocket.  The  larger  of  the  two  rabbits  was  found 
dead  on  the  fifth  day.     The  lesions  were  briefly  as  follows: 

Slight  amount  of  pus  at  tbe  place  of  inoculation.  Neighboring  inguinal  glands 
enlarged  and  infiltrated  with  blood  throughout.  Surrounding  vessels  much  injected 
and  very  tortuous.  liver  very  friable,  spleen  dark  and  enlarged;  both  dotted  with 
points  and  stellate  spots  of  coagulation  necrosis,  especially  numerous  on  the  caudal 
surface  of  the  liver.  Both  organs  contained  the  bacteria  of  hog-cholera  in  large 
numbers.  Lungs  deeply  congested,  perhaps  hypostatic.  A  small  number  of  ecchy- 
moses  beneath  pleura;  very  few  bacteria  in  kidneys  and  heart's  blood. 

The  second  rabbit  was  found  dead  on  the  sixth  day.  The  lesions 
were  the  same,  if  we  except  the  more  pronounced  coagulation  necrosis 
in  the  liver  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  1)  and  its  absence  in  the  spleen.  The  bac- 
teria of  hog-cholera  were  aistributd  as  above;  very  abundant  in  spleen 
and  liver;  lungs  normal. 

Gelatine-tube  cultures  from  spleen  and  liver  of  these  rabbits  con- 
firmed the  microscopic  examination.  Liquid  cultures  from  the  blood 
contained  the  motile  bacteria,  which  had  formed  a  brittle  surface 
membrane  on  the  second  da/. 

Differential  characters  of  the  hog-cholera  bacterium  from  Ne- 
hraslca. — The  bacterium,  wnen  stained  on  cover-glass  preparations 
from  the  spleen  and  other  viscera,  closely  resembles  the  one  found  in 
the  disease  prevalent  in  the  East,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish them  m  this  way.  Both  stain  well  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
methyl- violet  in  from  two  to  five  minutes,  and  show  a  well-stained 
narrow  periphery  around  a  pale  center.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  den,se  envelope  obstructing  the  inward  movement  of 
the  coloring  matter.  In  the  last  report  an  opinion  was  expressed  that 
it  might  suggest  the  presence  of  an  endogenous  spore,  but  that  the 
other  evidence  did  not  seem  to  warrant  such  a  view.  The  experi- 
ments of  the  present  year  have  not  changed  these  views.  The  illus- 
trations given  in  the  last  report  apply  equally  well  to  the  microbe 
from  Nebraska. 
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A  few  minor  diflferences  revealed  in  the  various  culture  media  indi- 
cated that  the  two  microbes  were  not  alike  in-every  way^  and  brought 
up  the  very  interesting  question  of  the  variation  of  species  of  bacteria 
and  the  influence  of  such  variation  on  the  severity  of  epidemics. 

The  first  difference  was  observed  in  liquid  cultures.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  inoculation  from  the  spleen  or  blood  the 
culture  liquid  became  turbid,  and  upon  its  surface  a  complete  mem- 
brane was  present  in  nearly  every  case.  This  whitish  membrane  is 
not  homogeneous,  but  made  up  of  patches  of  varying  thickness,  and 
when  shaken,  slowly  settles  to  the  bottom  in  lumps  and  flocculi.  The 
microbe  of  Eastern  outbreaks  does  not  form  a  membrane  within  sev- 
eral days  after  inoculation,  and  then  only  when  the  tube  remains 
perfectly  quiet.  It  appears  as  a  whitish  ring  attached  to  the  glass, 
and  is  rarely  found  covering  the  entire  surface.  When  a  number  of 
successive  inoculations  are  made  a  week  apart  the  later  cultures  are 
quite  apt  to  form  membranes  after  a  few  days'  standing.  Thus  one 
microbe  forms  a  membrane  very  speedily;  the  other  only  occasionally, 
and  then  quite  tardily. 

In  these  liquid  cultures  both  exhibit,  during  three  or  four  days 
after  inoculation,  very  active  spontaneous  movem&rds.  Sometimes 
masses  of  five  to  ten  bacteria  may  be  seen  moving  actively  to  and  fro 
and  at  the  same  time  revolving  about  themselves. 

In  the  same  culture  liquid  the  microbe  from  Nebraska  seemed  to 
grow  more  vigorously,  so  that  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the 
Bquid  became  turbid,  and  the  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  was 
very  abundant  after  one  or  two  weeks. 

Both  fail  to  liquefy  gelatine.  A  very  slight  but  significant  differ- 
ence was  observed  in  this  medium  also.  It  was  f oundthat  when  line 
cultures  were  made  on  plates  of  gelatine,  in  order  to  tewst  the  purity 
of  liquid  cultures,  the  microbe  from  Nebraska  failed  to  develop,  while 
the  microbe  from  the  East  invariably  grew  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding report.  This  observation  was  made  so  uniformly  with  every 
culture  that  it  became  later  a- means  of  distinguishing  the  two  forms 
when  the  cause  of  this  behavior  becai^e  known.  Such  lines,  after  a 
few  days,  appeared  as  an  aggregation  of  mere  points  under  a  1-inch 
objective,  and  did  not  enlarge,  or  else  there  was  no  indication  of  any 
growth  whatever. 

,  Later,  another  quantity  of  nutrient  gelatine  was  prepared,  which, 
on  boiling,  threw  down  a  very  fine  precipitate,  uniformly  clouding 
the  gelatine.  A  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  added  to  it  when  liquefied 
by  heat  dissolved  the  precipitate  com;fletely.  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  precipitate  was  some  alkaline  phosphate  or  carbonate,  and 
in  fact  the  reaction  with  litmus  paper  was  more  alkaline  than  with 
the  gelatine  previously  used.  In  this  medium  the  bacterium  from 
Nebraska  grew  very  well  both  on  plates  and  in  tubes,  and  the  bac- 
terium from  the  East  grew  much  better  than  in  the  previous  prepa- 
ration of  gelatine,  thus  showing  that  an  alkaline  medium  is  best  for 
the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera,  and  that  the  Nebraska  variety  is  by 
far  the  more  sensitive,  and  fails  to  multiply  unless  the  reaction  is 
fairly  alkaline.  On  gelatine  plates  the  colonies  are  somewhat  darker 
and  more  coarsely  granular  when  viewed  by  transmitted  liglit  than 
those  which  develop  from  the  Eastern  variety. 

On  the  surface  oi  beef-infusion  peptone  agar-agar  made  slightly 
alkaline  with  potassium  carbonate  both  bacteria  grow  very  vigor- 
ously when  kept  in  the  incubator  at  95°  to  100°  F.    On  potato  both 
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grow  as  a  dirty  straw-colored  layer  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  so 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable.     (Plate  V,  Fig.  3.) 

From  the  comparative  plate  cultures  and  from  potato  cultures  both 
bacteria,  when  inoculated  into  liquid  media,  showed  the  character- 
istic diirovonco  already  mentioned.  On  the  following  day  one  cult- 
ure would  be  covered  with  a  membrane,  the  other  not.  In  milk  both 
multiply  without  producing  any  macroscopic  change. 

This  bacterium  is  likewise  killed  by  a  temperature  of  58*^  C. ,  as  the 
following  experiment  shows:  Five  tubes  containing  sterile  beef- 
infusion  were  inoculated  from  a  liquid  culture  ten  days  old,  obtained 
from  a  mouse.  Four  of  these  were  placed  in  a  water  bath  at  a  tem- 
perature of  58°  C,  and  retained  there  for  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five, 
and  thirty  minutes  respectively.    These,  with  the  check-tube,  were 

f>laced  in  the  incubator.    Next  morning  the  check-tube  was  turbid  and 
he  liquid  capped  by  the  characteristic  membrane,  consisting  of  the 
oval  bacterium.    The  four  heated  tubes  remained  permanently  clear. 

Hog-cholera  in  Illinois  caused  by  the  same  bacteriwn. 

A  herd  was  f  oimd  September,  1886,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Sodorus. 
Champaign  Ooimty,  Illinois,  in  which  a  number  of  animals  had 
already  perished  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  hog-cholera.  The 
disease  had  existed  for  months,  and  the  aflEected  animals  usually 
lingered  for  several  weeks. 

Two  pigs  about  four  months  old  were  chosen  from  this  lot,  which 
were  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand  or  move  about,  and  killed 
by  a  blow  on  the  head.  Owing  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  situation 
no  thorough  autopsy  could  be  made.  In  what  we  shall  denominate 
No.  1  the  superficial  inguinal  glands  were  very  much  enlarged, 
purplish.  In  the  thorax  the  caudal  portion  of  both  lun^s  was  com- 
pletely solidified.  On  section  the  hepatization  had  a  variegated  pale 
red  appearance.  The  smaller  bronchi  were  plugged  with  a  white 
tenacious  mass.  A  few  bands  loosely  attached  the  lungs  to  the  costal 
pleura.  In  the  abdominal  cavity  the  various  organs  seemed  of  normal 
size  and  color.  The  large  intestines  were  fiUed  with  dry  hard  fecal 
masses.  On  opening  them  about  four  or  five  ulcers,  i  inch  across, 
were  found  in  the  caecal  portion;  the  mucous  membrane  itself  was 
pale,  with  a  few  specimens  of  trichocephalus  attached  to  it.  The 
stomach  was  empty,  the  mucosa  pale,  and  pyloric  region  bile-stained. 

In  No.  2  the  lungs  were  in  the  same  condition,  the  pleurisy  slightly 
more  marked.  In  the  abdomen  the  spleen  was  four  or  five  times  the 
normal  size,  very  soft,  and  gorged  with  dark  blood.  In  the  small 
intestines  lesions  caused  by  echinorhynchi  were  present.  In  the 
intestine,  which  was  empty,  the  only  lesion  noticeable  was  a  patch  of 
ulceration  involving  the  mucous  crypts  at  the  base  of  the  ileo-ceecal 
valve.    Stomach  as  in  No.  1. 

The  major  portion  of  the  spleen  of  No.  1  was  removed  with  sterile 
instruments  and  transferred  to  a  sterile  bottle  plugged  with  cotton 
wool.  Within  four  or  five  hours  bits  of  this  spleen  were  carefully 
excised  after  thoroughly  scorching  the  surface  with  a  heated  platinum 

Satula,  and  placed  in  tubes  containing  nutrient  gelatine.    Cover- 
ass  preparations  gave  negative  evidence  as  regards  the  presence  of 
acteria.    Within  two  days  minute  whitish  points  could  be  seen  in 
the  depths  of  the  gelatine.    The  hot  weather  had  liquefied  the  gelatine 
and  allowed  the  bit  of  spleen  to  sink  into  it.    Smalisurf  ace  patches  of 
a  very  gelatinous  appearance  were  also  present.    On  returmng  to  the 
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laboratory'  at  Wasliington  the  colonies  in  the  four  gelatine  tubes  thus 
prepared  were  found  to  be  made  up  of  the  oval  motile  bacterium  of 
nog-cholera,  identical  with  the  bacterium  described  in  the  preceding 
report  microscopically  and  in  its  growth  in  gelatine  and  other  cultitre 
media.  There  was  not  even  a  single  differential  character  by  which 
this  germ  might  be  distinguished  from  the  one  demonstrated  to  be  the 
cause  of  hog-cholera  last  year. 

In  order  to  test  its  pathogenic  effect  on  small  animals  and  to  make 
comparisons  a  number  of  animals  were  inoculated  simultaneously 
from  the  same  liquid  culture.  This  was  obtained  as  follows:  One  of 
the  original  gelatine  tube  cultures  was  used  as  the  starting-point  and 
from  it  a  liquid  culture  inoculated.     On  the  following  day  a  gelatine- 

Slate  culture  was  prepared  from  this,  and  when  the  colonies  had  de- 
eveloped  sufficiently  a  tube  of  beef -infusion  peptone  was  inoculated 
from  one  of  them.  In  this  way  a  liquid  culture  was  obtained  from 
the  progeny  of  a  single  germ,  although  the  preceding  cultures  had 
been  found  pure. 


each; 
and  3 

well.  One  of  the  mice  escaped  several  days  after  inoculation;  the  other  remained 
apparently  weU  mitil  Octoter  18,  two  weeks  after  inoculation,  when  it  was  found 
dead.  This  long  period  of  incubation  and  sudden  death  were  charactei-istic  of  hog- 
cholera.  An  examination  confirmed  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  spleen  was 
enormously  enlarged  with  a  mottled  prayish  and  bright-red  surface.  The  liver 
very  liurge,  dark  red,  and  dotted  with  mmute  whitish  pomts  of  coagulation  necrosis, 
found  so  imif ormiljr  in  inoculated  mice  last  year.  Both  liver  and  spleen  contained 
the  oval  bacteriima  in  large  numbers.  The  lungs  were  deeply  congested. 

Both  rabbits  succimibea  on  the  seventh  day,  about  eight  hours  apart.  The  lesipns 
were  also  the  same  as  those  observed  heretoiore.  In  No.  1,  at  the  place  of  inocula- 
tion, there  was  a  small  area  about  i  inch  in  diameter  over  which  the  fascia  covering 
the  muscles  was  infiltrated  and  thickened.  There  was  no  peritonitis,  but  the  fat 
about  the  kidneys  contained  patches  of  injected  capillaries.  The  spleen  was  very 
much  tumefied,  its  dimensions  beings  6«"»,  1*^,  i«"».  It  was  very  soft  and  dark.  The 
liver  was  large;  rather  i)ale.  On  its  surface  were  scattered  whitish  points  and 
patchy  of  coagulation  necrosis,  most  numerous  about  the  portal  fissure.  Kidneys 
but  slightly  reddened.  The  lungs  were  deeply  congested;  the  pleural  surfaces  were 
mottled  everywhere  with  blood-red  points  and  patches.  The  stomach  was  normal. 
In  the  duodenum,  at  the  pylorus,  a  l^d  of  hemorrhagic  deposit  encircled  the  tube. 
For  i  inch  farther  the  mucosa  was  covered  with  i)etechi8B. 

la  the  spleen,  liver,  lung,  and  kidney  the  bacteria  of  hog-cholera  were  very  abun- 
dant; in  blood  from  the  heart  quite  scarce.  Cultures  in  nutrient  liquids  from  liver 
and  blood  proved  pure.  The  movements  of  the  bacteria  were  exceedingly  active 
when  examined  in  a  drop  suspended  from  a  cover-glass.  The  tube  cultures  in  gela- 
tine from  the  spleen  and  liver  contained  the  same  bacterium. 

In  the  second  rabbit  rigor  mortis  was  marked  an  hour  after  death.  Locally  a 
thick  pasty  infiltration  had  formed  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  surrounded 
by  injected  vessels.  The  spleen,  liver,  lungs,  and  kidneys  presented  precisely  the 
same  lesions  as  were  found  m  the  first  rabbit.  There  was  a  slight  amount  of  serum 
in  peritoneal  cavity,  not  containing  bacteria,  as  a  tube  of  beef  infusion  inoculated 
from  it  remained  sterile.  The  extravasation  at  pylorus  was  limited  to  a  small 
patch.  There  was,  however,  a  circumscribed  area  on  serosa  of  large  intestine  cov- 
ered wi&  petechise.  The  bacteria  were  abimdant  in  spleen  and  liver;  absent  in 
cover-glass  preparations  of  kidney,  lung,  blood,  and  peritoneal  fluid.  A  liquid  cult- 
ure of  dIooq  contained  the  motile  bacterimn  only.  Tube  cultures  in  gelatine  inocu- 
lated from  the  spleen  and  the  liver  also  proved  pure. 

These  autopsies,  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  organs,  and 
more  especially  the  invariably  pure  cultures  from  each  animal,  con- 
firmed the  supposition  that  the  microbe  obtained  in  Illinois  was  the 
same  as  the  one  causing  hog-cholera  in  the  East.  The  fact  that 
neither  pigs  nor  pigeons  nor  guinea-pigs  died  does  not  in  the  least 
weaken  this  conclusion.    The  experiments  on  preventive  inoculation 
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show  clearly  that  large  doses  of  liquid  cultures  can  "be  borne  with  im- 
punity by  tne  majority  of  swine  when  introduced  beneath  the  skin. 
The  microbe  may  have  been  of  a  less  virulent  variety  than  the  one 
with  which  inoculations  were  made  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
most  virulent  case  of  hog-cholera  was  produced  by  feeding  pure 
cultures,  as  the  following  notes  will  show: 

A  pig  was  kept  without  food  for  over  twenty-four  hours.  A  2i  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  meat  broth  was  then  given  to  it.  Of  this  it  consumed  about  ono 
liter,  taking  thus  about  25  ^ams  of  the  salt.  It  was  then  fed  with  about  50«  of  gela- 
tine cultures  and  lOO***  of  houid  cultures  of  the  hog-cholera  bacterium  obtained  from 
rabbits  which  had  succumbed  to  inoculation;  one  was  obtained  from  the  original 
gelatine  culture  of  the  spleen  made  in  Champaign  Coimty,  Illinois.  The  animal  was 
found  dead  December  4,  scarcely  three  days  after  feeding.  This  was  the  briefest  pe- 
riod of  illness  thus  far  observed.  The  lesions  were  very  pronounced.  Pyramids  of 
kidneys  deep  red  throughout ;  glomeruli  visible  as  dark  pomts.  Limgs  pale,  not  fully 
coUai^ed.  Kight  heart  filled  with  semi-coagulated  blood.  Liver  gorged  with  blood. 
Mucosa  of  stomach  intensely  reddened,  especially  along  fundus,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  tenacious  mucus.  Mucous  membrane  of  ileum  similarly  affected. 
Peyer's  ^tches  exceedingly  dark  red,  showing  through  serous  coat.  The  elevated 
border  gives  each  a  sUghtly  concave  boat-shaped  appearance.  The  colon  also  deeply 
congested,  almost  hemorrhagic  in  patches,  filled  with  a  small  quantity  of  semi-liquid 
feces.  The  rectum  still  filled  with  consistent  masses.  The  mesenteric  glands  con- 
g3sted. 

The  feeding  had  thus  produced  a  very  severe  inflammation  of  the  digestive  tract, 
BO  severe,  in  fact,  that  the  animal  died  before  the  ulceration  or  necrosis  had  begun. 
The  diagnosis  was  further  confirmed  by  obtaining  pure  liquid  cultures  from  the 
spleen,  the  liver,  and  blood  irom  the  heart.  The  oacteria  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  in  these  organs  to  be  detected  by  the  microscope.  To  make  sure  that  the 
carbonate  of  soda  had  no  corrosive  effect  another  animal  was  treated  precisely  in 
the  same  way  by  starving  and  feeding  a  solution  of  the  salt.  No  ill  eiiects  what- 
ever were  manifested. 

In  order  to  test  the  specific  pathogenic  character  of  the  bacterium  obtained  from 
this  animal  a  large  rabbit  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  about  Y""  of  a  hquid 
culture  from  the  Wood.  On  the  sixth  day  the  rabbit  was  lying  on  its  side;  abdom- 
inal breathing  very  labored.  It  was  found  dead  on  the  next  day.  Slight  thicken- 
ing of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  fascia  covering  the  thigh  muscles  at  the 
pomt  of  inoculation.  The  muscular  tissue  covered  with  minute  ecchymoses  around 
the*  infiltrated'  pateh.  Small  quantity  of  serum  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Spleen 
very  lar^,  blackish,  exceedingly  friable,  and  crowded  with  bacteria.  liver  en- 
larged; mterlobular  tissue  pale;  the  entire  parenchyma  very  soft  and  brittle.  Dot- 
ting both  surfaces  of  all  the  lobes  are  small  grayisn-white  patehes,  involving  one, 
two,  or  three,  rarely  more,  acini,  and  bounded  very  sharply  by  the  acini  them- 
selves. Peculiar  figures  are  thus  formed,  three  contiguous  ones  giving  the  pateh 
a  clover-leaf  appearance.  On  section  they  are  found  to  extend  to  the  depth  of  ono 
or  several  acini  mto  the  parenchyma.  The  great  majority  of  these  masses  of  coag- 
ulation necrosis  involve  lobules  on  or  near  the  surface.  Only  a  few  are  in  the 
depths  of  the  organ.  When  such  a  whitish  mass  is  spread  on  a  cover-glass  and 
stained  innumerable  bacteria  of  hog-cholera  make  theu:  appearance.  The  rest  of 
the  tissue  is  likewise  crowded  with  tnem.  Beneath  the  pulmonary  pleura  are  large 
purplish  patehes  of  extravasation,  which  on  section  extend  deeply  mto  the  paren- 
chyma. The  lung  tissue  is  in  general  congested.  Blood  from  the  heart  contained 
very  few  bacteria.    No  cultures  were  made. 

A  pipette  filled  with  heart's  blood  from  pig  No.  1  (Sodoms,  111.),  as 
described  in  the  first  annual  report,  and  sealed,  was  opened  about 
three  weeks  later.  Want  of  time  had  prevented  earlier  examination. 
Two  liquid  cultures  were  inoculated  from  the  contents  of  the  pipette, 
which  were  dark  and  firmly  clotted,  without  any  odor  whatever. 
On  the  following  day  both  were  clouded,  and  contained  the  motile 
bacterium  of  hog-cholera  growing  on  gelatine  in  the  same  manner. 
One  of  the  cultures  contained  in  addition  a  streptococcus,  which  was 
eliminated  by  making  plate  cultures  and  inoculating  fresh  tubes 
from  a  single  colony.    A  second  pipette  furnished  a  pure  culture  of 
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another  pathogenic  microbe,  probably  the  cause  of  the  lung  disease. 
This  will  be  described  in  detail  farther  on. 

From  the  spleen  of  No.  2  cultures  were  made  as  above.  Small 
pieces  were  dropped  into  tubes  of  gelatine  with  the  usual  precaution. 
One  tube  remamed  permanently  sterile.  In  two  others  liquefaction 
began  after  several  days.  A  rather  large  bacillus  was  found  in  both 
tubes,  in  one  associated  with  a  microbe  to  be  described  later.  Pieces  of 
the  spleen  from  the  culture  containing  this  bacillus  alone  were  placed 
beneath  the  skin  of  two  mice.  Both  remained  well.  This  bacillus, 
therefore,  had  no  pathogenic  effect  upon  these  animals.  Itwas  proba- 
bly a  germ  accidentally  present  in  the  spleen  during  life  rather  than 
a  contamination  of  the  cultures.     No  further  attentionwas  paid  to  it. 

The  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  was  not  therefore  obtained!^  f rom  the 
spleen  of  No.  2.  Nor  was  it  present  in  a  pipette  of  blood  obtained 
from  the  heart.  The  autopsy  notes  will  indicate  that  the  intestinal 
lesions  were  limited  to  a  single  patch  of  ulceration  at  the  base  of  the 
valve.  Whether  this  was  due  to  hog-cholera  cannot  be  said.  Never- 
theless the  absence  of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  from  the  internal 
organs  in  chronic  cases,  or  its  great  scarcity,  has  been  a  matter  of 
common  observation  in  our  investigations  of  this  disease.  The  dis- 
ease is  in  fact  over,  and  only  the  lesions  remain.  It  resembles  in  this 
respect  typhoid  fever  in  man. 

The  presence  of  another  microbe  in  this  animal,  however,  even 
more  virulent  in  its  effects  upon  animals  than  the  bacterium  of  hog- 
cholera,  gives  it  a  peculiar  interest,  as  indicating  the  existence  of  two 
totally  distinct  diseases  in  the  same  herd  and  even  in  the  same  animal. 

To  illustrate  the  negative  results  often  obtained  in  this  disease  it 
seems  advisable  to  give  the  post  mortem  notes  of  another  case  of 

genuine  hog-cholera  observed  at  a  place  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
erd  from  which  Nos.  1  and  2  were  taken.  In  this  herd  the  animals 
were  slowly  dying  of  a  chronic  malady  lasting  weeks.  None  of  those 
alive  seemed  very  ill  excepting  one,  which,  when  incited  to  run,  would 
move  a  short  distance  and  then  lie  down.  Yet  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  catch  it  it  showed  considerable  strength,  scarcely  warranted 
by  the  extensive,  lesions  found  at  the  autopsy.  It  was  killed  by  a  few 
blows  on  the  head.    The  following  facts  were  noted  down: 

The  superficial  inguinal  glands  very  lar^e  and  of  t\  pale  red.  In  the 
peritoneal  and  pericardial  cavity  a  small  qijantity  of  serum ;  blood  clots 
readily;  lungs  normal.  In  the  caecum  the  mucous  membrane  is  con- 
verted into  a  continuous  yellowish  necrotic  layer.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  large  intestine,  containing  but  little  food,  is  studded 
with  isolated  ulcers  from  1*"  to  2*^  (i  to  i  mch)  across,  showing  on  the 
surface  concentric  brownish  and  yellowish  rmgs.  These  ulcers  are 
visible  as  opaque  whitish  patches  under  the  serous  coat,  which  are 
surrounded  oy  zone  of  newly  formed  injected  vessels.  The  ulcera- 
tion, being  thus  deep,  indicated  a  disease  of  some  weeks'  duration. 
These  lesions  accorded  very  well  with  those  observed  at  the  Experi- 
mental Station. 

The  spleen,  which  was  preserved  in  a  sterilized  bottle,  contained  no 
germs  visible  on  cover-glass  preparations.  A  pipette  of  blood  waa 
sterile,  neither  liquid  nor  solid!^ cultures  manifesting  any  growth  after 
inoculation.  Of  about  six  tubes  of  gelatine,  each  containing  a  bit  of 
spleen  tissue,  all  but  two  remained  permanently  sterile.  One  of 
these  contained  a  feebly  growing  motile  bacillus,  harmless  to  both 
mice  and  rabbits.  The  other  contained  a  liquefying  microbe  not 
further  examined. 
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BXPERIMBNTS  DIRECTED  TOWARDS  PRODUCINO  IMMUNITY. 

On  page  219  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  an  account  is  given  of  an  experiment  demonstrating  the 
very  imjoortant  fact  that  pigeons  may  be  made  insusceptible  to  the 
strong  virus  of  hog-cholera  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  liquid 
in  which  the  bacteria  had  multiplied  and  had  afterwards  been  de- 
stroyed by  heat. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  remarkable  result  there  obtained  a  second 
experiment  was  tried  in  the  same  way.  Three  pigeons  were  inocu- 
lated at  three  different  intervals  indicated  in  the  table  below  with 
1**  of  lieated  culture  liquid  in  which  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera 
had  been  multiplying  for  sixteen,  eleven,  and  f outeen  days,  respect- 
ively- Three  additional  pigeons  received  only  two  doses  from  cult- 
ures sixteen  and  fourteen  days  old,  respectively.  The  culture  liquid 
used  was  beef  infusion  containing  1  per  cent,  peptone.  The  tubes 
described  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  were  used  unless 
otherwise  stated.  The  liquid  was  injected  beneath  the  skin  covering 
the  pectorals  on  both  sides  of  the  keel.  Three  pigeons  were  reserved  as 
a  check  upon  the  experiment.  All  heated  cultures  used  were  tested 
by  inoculating  fresh  tubes,  which  remained  invariably  sterile.  Six 
days  after  the  last  inoculation  with  heated  virus  the  nine  pigeons 
were  inoculated  each  with  1*®  of  the  eighth  culture,  two  days  old,  from 
the  spleen  of  pig  No.  166.  On  the  following  day  two  of  the  three  check 
pigeons  were  found  dead.  The  rest  were  apparently  undisturbed.  The 
third  check  pigeon,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  inoculation,  differed 
from  the  rest  of  the  pigeons  in  having  a  differently  shaped  trunk,  a 
long  curved  beak,  large  ruffled  masses  over  the  nostrils,  and  nearly 
invisible  iris.  It  was  snow  white.  It  was  supi)osed  to  have  some  of 
the  characters  of  the  carrier  pigeon.  Leaving  this  bird  out  of  account, 
this  experiment  was  as  conclusive  as  the  preceding  in  demonstrating 
the  protective  power  of  devitalized  cultures. 

In  the  two  dead  pigeons  the  pectorals  presented  a  parboiled  ap- 
pearance over  an  area  about  3""  by  S""  (1  by  1^  inches).  On  section 
the  discoloration  extended  into  the  muscular  tissue  for  from  i  to  i 
inch.  Nothing  characteristic  in  the  internal  organs.  In  both  the 
oesophagus  was  filled  as  far  as  the  pharvnx  with  regurgitated  food. 
This  phenomenon  had  been  observed  in  former  cases. 


Number  of  pigeon. 


16  . 
17.. 
18,. 
10. 

ao.. 

81.. 

as.. 

88.. 
M.. 


cc. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


cc. 

1 
1 

1 


ToteL 


cc, 

? 

S 
8 

9 
8 


cc. 


Bemarks. 


Wen  for  Mreral  ireelo  %SM»k 

Do. 
Do. 

DeftdHarohS. 

Do. 
WdL 
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Since  the  product  formed  during  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  ia  not 
destroyed  by  the  heat  necessary  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  bacteria 
themselves,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  evapora* 
tion  of  the  culture  liquid  in  a  water  bath  at  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water  would  destroy  this  product. 

Recent  investigations  point  to  an  alkaloid  or  ptomaine  resulting 
from  the  multiplication  of  bacteria  in  liquids.  It  seemed  advisable, 
therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  substance  producing  immunity 
in  pigeons  was  related  to  or  identical  with  the  ptomaines  thus  far 
examined.  If  the  boiling  temperature  destroyed  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing immunity,  the  substance  possessing  this  property  must  either 
be  easily  volatile  or  decomposed  at  this  temperature.  The  cultures 
used  were  renewed  from  day  to  day,  so  that  the  seventh  culture  would 
indicate  that  the  seventh  tube  had  been  inoculated  from  the  sixth, 
and  that  the  original  culture  from  the  spleen  of  the  animal  was  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  days  older  than  the  seventh. 

In  the  following  experiment  two  pigeons  received  two  injections 
of  heated  cultures,  two  received  injections  of  cultures  which  had 
been  evaporated  on  a  water  bath  to  one-half  or  one-third  the  original 
volume  and  restored  to  this  volume  by  the  addition  of  sterile  dis- 
tilled water,  and  two  were  reserved  as  checks.  The  cultures  used 
were  from  eighteen  to  twenty -three  days  old.  All  received  these  in- 
jections beneath  the  skin  of  the  right  pecteral.  Five  days  after  the 
second  inoculation  each  received  beneath  the  skin  of  the  left  pecto- 
ral i^  of  the  ordinary  unattenuated  culture.  On  the  following  day 
one  of  the  check  pigeons  was  dead  and  one  sick,  as  shown  by  the 
ruffled  plumage  and  quiet  position.  Those  which  had  receivea  the 
heated  culture  were  both  well  and  remained  so.  Of  the  two  which 
had  received  the  evaporated  culture  one  was  well,  and  the  other  sick, 
which  died  two  days  later.  From  the  blood  from  the  heart  a  pure 
culture  of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  was  obtained.  A  few  oac- 
teria  were  found  in  cover-glass  preparations  of  the  liver  and  blood. 
The  dead  muscular  tissue  of  the  pectoral  was  already  beginning  to 
separate  as  a  sequestrum. 

This  experiment  seemed  to  point  to  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
element  producing  immunity  during  the  process  of  evaporation. 


Kumbor  of  pigeon. 

ApHlSe. 

April  89. 

Total. 

Mav  8,  InocnlBtfoo 
ot  strong  virus, 
twelfth  culture, 
two  days  old. 

Brtfrti^rlni. 

80 

n-      evapor- 
ated culture. 
..do  

U"      evapor- 
ated culture. 
.    do 

8"  evaporated 

culture. 
do 

cc. 
* 

Sk:kMAy4;deadHay8. 
Well. 

81 

89 

!«•  heated  cult- 

ure. 
....do 

1"  heated  cult- 
ure. 
....do 

«•*  heated  cult* 

ure. 
....do 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

84 

Dead  May  4, 
Sick  May  4;  recovered 
Mayl2. 

C5 

A  number  of  other  experiments  were  made,  which  are  tabulated 
below.  In  some  the  culture  liquid  was  evaporated  on  the  water  bath 
to  dryness  and  again  diluted  in  sterile  water.  In  others  the  culture 
liquid  was  simply  heated  to  58°  C.  to  devitalize  it.    This  was  tested, 
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as  before,  in  every  case  by  inoculating  sterile  infusions  therefrom. 
In  a  few  experiments  the  age  of  the  culture  was  limited  to  three 
days. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  evaporated  cultures 
are  less  efficacious  than  heated  ones;  also  that  a  single  injection  is 
not  protective.  A  period  of  two  days  between  consecutive  inocula- 
tions seems  to  be  sufficient  to  protect.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
experiments  were  most  uniformly  successful  in  the  winter.  As  the 
warm  weather  approached  the  birds  became  less  susceptible,  so  that 
the  checks  failed  to  take  the 'disease  in  some  experiments.  In  the 
winter  they  usually  died  within  twenty-four  hours  after  inocidation 
with  strong  virus.  Grains  of  com  in  the  beak  and  oesophagus  indi- 
cated partial  regurgitation  of  food  from  the  crop.  Later  on  the  birds 
lived  longer.  The  feathers  became  ruffled  and  gave  them  a  puffed 
appearance.  They  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  coop  with  head  drooping, 
the  tips  of  the  wing  separated  from  each  other  more  than  normally, 
the  tail  feathers  touching  the  ground.  The  birds  were  conscious  of 
movements  about  them,  and  would,  when  approached,  regrain  for  a 
time  their  normal  position,  relapsing  into  the  former  relaxed  attitude 
soon  after. 

Experiments  with  pigeons. 


11 

s2S 

25 

Heated  yinu,  7  to  8  dajB  old. 

Strong  virus. 

Bemarks. 

I 

1 
2 
8 
4 

1 

S 

8 

4 

1 
2 
8 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 

8 

1 
2 
8 

May  29. 
1  oc. 

1 
1 

Mayil. 
1  cc 
1 

1 

June  9. 

.75  oc 

.75 

.75 

.75 

Jun^l. 

.75  cc 

.75 

.75 
.75 

WeUJuneft. 
Do. 

Ill  next  day;  dead  June  7. 

m  after  first  inoculation;  tnj  thin;  dead 

Junes. 
Became  sick  June  8;  still  worse  June  9;  dead 

June  12. 

Well  June  9. 

Do 

n 

May». 
1  oa 

1 

1 

Ifay  29. 
1  cc 

1 

1 

Evaporated  virus,  7  to  8  dajB  old. 

Strong  virus. 

m 

May  2d. 
1  cc. 
1 

i 

Junel. 
1  cc 
1 

1 

Junei. 
ice 

WeUJune9. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sick  June  6;  stOl  so  June  9;  dead  June  14. 

Heated  vims,  7  to  8  days  old. 

Strong  virus. 

IV 

1  cc 

1 
1 

1  cc 

1 
1 

*  cc 

May2S. 
1  cc. 
1 

1 

Well  June  9. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dead  June  5. 

V 

MaySQ. 

1  cc. 

1 

1 

Very  sick  June  2;  dead  June  3. 

Very  sick  June  SJ;  recovered  June  9;  dead 

June  13. 
Well  Jmie  8. 

Evap.  virus. 

Heated  vims. 

Strong  virus. 

VI 

May2&. 
1  cc. 

1 
1 

May  29. 
1  cc 
1 

1 

Juneh 

JCC 

Very  slightly  ill,  but  apparently  well  June  A. 
Do. 
no. 
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1 

2 

a 

4 

1 
2 
S 
4 

Evap.  virus. 

Evap.  virus. 

Strong  virus. 

Remarks 

vn 

1  cc. 

1 
1 

1  cc. 

1 

1 

J 

June  20,  weU;  July  1,  well. 

Do. 

Do. 
Slightly  ill. 

Heated  virus. 

Heated  virus. 

Strong  virus. 

Yin 

June  12. 
1  cc. 

1 
1 

June  15. 
1  cc. 
1 

1 

June  18. 
fee. 

Wen  July  1. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  such  very  susceptible  animals  ^ 
rabbitfi  and  guinea-pigs  could  be  made  immune  by  heated  cultures 
three  rabbits  were  selected,  two  of  which  were  inoculated  with  heated 
cultures  and  the  third  kept  as  a  check.  The  culture  liquid  used  con- 
sisted of  about  2  per  cent.  Liebig's  meat  extract  and  2^  per  cent,  pep- 
tone, neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate.  Contrary  to  the  former 
method,  the  cultures  were  made  in  Erlenmeyer  flasks,  and  the  liquid 
was  not  more  than  1*^"*  deep.  Considerable  evaporation  took  place 
through  the  cotton-wool  plu^,  which  was  covered  with  tin-foil.  Thus 
it  was  presumed  the  bacteria  would  multiplv  more  abundantly  be- 
cause 01  the  greater  amount  of  air  to  which  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
was  exposed.  When  the  cultures  were  fourteen  days  old  they  were 
heated  to  68°  C.  to  destroy  all  life,  their  sterility  subsequently  being 
tested  by  reinoculation  into  fresh  tubes.  Rabbits  No3.  3  and  4  re- 
ceived subcutaneously  into  the  thigh  on  April  24  and  28  and  May  1 
1.5*^**  of  this  culture  liquid.  May  6  the  three  rabbits  (Nos.  2,  3,  4) 
were  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  an  equivalent  of  ^^^^  of  a  four- 
teenth culture  of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera.  Nos.  2  and  3  were 
found  dead  May  12.    No.  4  died  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 

All,  therefore,  succumbed  to  the  inoculation  with  strong  virus  in 
about  six  days,  those  having  received  about  4.5**®  of  the  heated  cult- 
ure as  quickly  as  the  check  animal. 

In  No.  2  (check)  there  was  slight  necrosis  of  the  muscular  tissue  at  the  place  of 
inoculation.  Small  amount  of  senmi  in  tlie  peritoneal  cavity.  Spleen  enlarged, 
very  dark,  and  friable.  The  bacteriiim  of  hog-cholera  was  present  in  large  num- 
bers in  cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  fewer  in  kidneys,  the  cortej^ 
and  pyramids  of  w£dch  were  deeplv  congested.  A  liquid  cudture  from  the  heart  was 
found  pure  microscopically  and  when  grown  on  gelatine  plates. 

In  rabbit  No.  3  local  necrosis  more  pronounced  than  m  No.  2.  Ecch3rmoses  on 
the  contiguous  waU  of  the  abdomen.  Large  intestine  loosely  adherent  to  bladder, 
the  latter  to  abdominal  wall;  mesenteric  vessels  distended  with  blood;  spleen  very 
soft,  dark;  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  very  numerous  in  spleen,  less  so  in  liver.  A 
gelatine  tube  culture  from  the  spleen  pure. 

In  No.  4  the  local  lesion  was  similar  to  that  in  Nos.  2  and  8.  The  liver  studded 
throughout  with  very  small  pimctiform  or  stellate  grayish-white  masses  of  coagu- 
lation necrosis.  A  large  abscess  filled  with  white  creamy  yua  and  with  a  well-de- 
fined wall  fills  the  major  portion  of  the  right  limg.  Several  small  abcesses  present. 
The  bacteria  of  hc^-cholera  were  abundant  in  spleen  and  liver.  A  liquid  culture 
of  blood  from  the  heart  and  a  gelatine  tube  cudture  from  the  liver  were  both  pure 
cultures  of  the  same  bacterium.  No  immunity  was  thus  obtained  by  the  injection 
of  this  quantity  of  devitalized  culture  liquid. 
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A  similar  experiment  was  tried  with  three  guinea  pigs,  the  same  cultures  being 
used.  Nos.  5  and  6  received  subcutaneously  into  the  thigh  1^^  April  21,  24,  and  28. 
The  culture  first  used  ten  days  old,  those  used  subsequently  fourteen  dajrs  old.  May 
5,  one  week  after  the  last  injection,  the  three  animals  were  inoculated  with  an  equiv- 
alent of  ToW*^  of  a  thirteenth  culture  in  beef -infusion  peptone  two  days  old.  The 
check  animal  (No.  7)  and  one  inoculated  animal  (No.  5)  both  died  May  16,  eleven 
days  after  inoculation  with  strong  virus.  They  were  well  and  active  to  within  a 
few  days  before  death,  when  they  began  to  crouch  together  and  breathe  heavily.  In 
No.  5,  at  the  place  of  inoculation,  two  small  glands  were  enlarged,  and  a  cavity  was 
found  containing  soft,  dirty  grayish  material,  showing  no  cellular  structure  imder 
the  microscope.  It  was  verv  likely  a  product  of  coagulation  necrosis.  The  spleen 
was  enormously  enlarged,  ita  dimensions  being  2  by  1  by  i  inch.  The  liver  was 
dotted  with  grayish  points  and  patches  of  coagulation  necrosis.  Kidneys  pale,  soft, 
enlarged.  Limgs  of  a  deep  red.  Both  liver  and  spleen  crowded  with  hog-cholera 
bacteria.  A  gelatine  tube  culture  from  the  spleen  pure.  In  No.  7  the  local  lesions 
were  confined  to  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics,  otherwise  the  lesions  were  iden- 
tical with  those  of  No.  5.  One  cover-glass  preparation  from  spleen  and  liver  re^ 
vealed  no  bacteria,  but  a  liquid  cidture  from  heart's  blood  and  a  gelatine  tube 
cudture  from  the  spleen  were  both  pure.  In  both  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  the  local 
lesions  were  more  pronounced  in  those  previously  inoculated  witn  heated  virus.  The 
third  guinea-pig  remained  well.  A  second  inoculation  with  i^*=  of  a  liquid  culture 
May  2«  was  also  without  effect,  as  it  was  well  and  active  June  2. 

Tests  with  heated  virus  on  pigs. 

In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  heated  cultures  upon  pigs  the  follow- 
ing experiments  were  made  March  1:  Two*  animals  (Nos.  162  and 
173)  received  hvpodermically  each  9***^  of  a  second  and  third  culture, 
twelve  and  thirteen  days  old  respectively,  which  had  been  devitalized 
by  heat.  March  9  a  second  dose  of  9*^°  was  given  in  the  same  way, 
using  a  fifth  and  eighth  culture  eighteen  and  fourteen  days  old  re- 
spectively. These  cultures  were  made  in  beef  infusion  containing  1 
per  cent,  peptone,  excepting  one,  which  contained  about  2  per  cent, 
of  blood  serum  in  place  of  t-he  peptone.  After  the  second  inoculation 
of  No,  162  a  swelling  appeared  on  one  side.  Both  were  fed  with  vis- 
cera infected  with  hog-cnolera,  and  placed  with  sick  and  dying  mgn 
in  a  large  infected  pen.    No.  162  was  found  dead  March  29  and  No, 


173  April  5. 
experiment: 


The  appended  table  and  notes  give  a  summary  of  the 


Kumber. 

March  1, 

BUrdi  0. 

Total 

Fed. 

Pied. 

Number  days 
after  feeding. 

m '. , 

cc. 
9 
0 

cc, 
9 
0 

cc. 

18 
18 

Harcb  19 
Maitsh  19 

MartA  29 
April      6 

10 

m.:. .:.::. ::::::;:;:::::::;:: 

17 

♦  No.  163.  Subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  much  reddened.  Mucous  membrane  of  stomach 
considerably  ulcerated;  of  smaU  intestine  deeply  congested.  For  8  or  10  feet  above 
the  ileo-csBcal  valve  the  mucous  membrane  of  ileum  is  completely  necrosed.  Large 
ulcers  in  cascum  and  upper  portion  of  colon. 

No.  173.  Subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  slightly  reddened.  Petechiae  under  pulmonary 
pleura.  Extravasations  under  serosa  of  caecum  and  colon.  Inflammatory  adhesions 
of  large  intestine  with  walls  of  abdomen.  A  patch  of  extravasation  beneath  peri- 
toneal layer  of  dorsal  abdominal  wall  nearly  2  inches  across.  Spleen  very  much 
enlarged  and  softened.  The  mucous  membrane  of  large  intestine  and  several  feet 
of  ileum  necrosed  and  breaking  down.    Fundus  of  stomach  deeply  congested. 

Thig  experiment  clearly  showed  that  this  method  was  no  protec- 
tion to  the  animal  when  the  latter  was  infected  by  feeding. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  determine  whether  this  method  would 
confer  immunity  upon  ammals  simply  exposed  to  the  disease  by  oo» 
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habiting  with  diseased  animals  in  infected  pens.  Observations  made 
upon  other  diseases  by  investigators,  and  oy  us  upon  this  disease, 
seem  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  frequently  depends  on  the  quan- 
tity of  virus  introduced  into  the  system  whether  the  disease  will 
make  its  appearance  or  not.  In  feeding  this  quantity  is  considerable: 
in  simple  exposure  in  infected  pens  to  diseased  pigs  the  amount  of 
virus  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food  and  drink  is  necessarily  in 
small  and  repeated  doses.  The  following  experiment  was  therefore 
planned: 

Four  pigs  (Nos.  163,  164,  177,  and  196)  were  inoculated  March  13 
with  heated  virus,  each  receiving  4^*"°  beneath  the  skin  of  each  thigh. 
The  cultures  in  beef  infusion  with  1  per  cent,  peptone  were  about  fif- 
teen days  old  when  heated.  The  second  inoculation  was  made  March 
16  from  a  culture  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  about  eleven  days  old,  and 
containing  about  50^«  of  culture  liquid.  Each  animal  received  10°** 
as  before, 

March  31. — These  animals,  together  with  two  check  pigs  (Nos.  196 
and  201)  were  placed  in  a  large  infected  pen.  Within  a  period  of 
three  weeks  from  this  date  at  least  fifteen  pigs  died  of  hog-cholera 
in  this  pen.  The  two  check  animals  died  on  the  14:th  ana  19th  of 
April,  respectively.  Of  four  vaccinated  animals  only  No,  163  showed 
signs  of  the  disease,  and  gradually  developed  into  a  chronic  case,  dy- 
ing of  general  debility  on  Mav  1.  The  three  other  vaccinated  ani- 
mals remained  apparently  well  for  months  after,  although  constantly 
exposed  to  the  disease  in  the  infected  pen. 


Pig.  No. 

VacolnatioD. 

Expos- 
ure. 

Died. 

Number  of  days  aftar  ezpofore. 

KarcblS. 

March  16. 

168 

e.e. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

C.C 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Mar.  81 

Maj    1 

81  days. 

KM 

177 

Mar.  81 
Mar.  81 

July  28 
July    7 

8  months  and  tS  days. 
8  months  and  7  days. 
19  days. 

100 

1«6 ,.,. 

aoi 

14  days. 

Autopsy  no/e«.— No.  168.  Spleen  not  muoh  enlarged;  texture  firm;  effusion  into 
pericardial  and  thoracic  cavity.  Lymphatic  glands  enlarged,  but  pale;  two  ulcers 
in  stomach;  small  intestine  normal;  mucosa  of  caeciim  and  colon  studded  with 
many  extensive  and  deep,  yellowish  ulcerations.  On  oover^glass  preparations  of 
the  spleen  only  a  few  bacteria  could  be  seen.  Two  liquid  cultures  moculated  from 
the  same  or^an  remained  sterile.  No  colonies  appeared  in  the  ^latine  tube  inocu- 
lated with  blood  from  the  heart.  A  few  developed  in  the  tube  moculated  from  the 
spleen. 

No.  195.  Spleen  greatly  enlarged;  gorged  with  blood;  very  friable;  shreds  of 
a  fibrinous  exudate  on  serosa  of  intestines;  much  senun  in  aboominal  cavity;  pete- 
chise  on  epicardium  of  auricles;  small  anterior  lobes  of  limg  hepatized;  mucous 
membrane  of  gall  bladder  ulcerated;  extensive  ulceration  and  inflammation  of  mu- 
coua  membrane  of  caacum  and  colon.    Hemorrhagic  inflammation  of  kidneys. 

No.  201.  Spleen  but  slightly  enlarged;  lungs  extensively  hepatized;  intense  con- 
gestion and  commencing  ulceration  of  the  mucosa  of  lar^e  intestine;  stomach  and 
portion  of  ileum  similarly  congested.  Though  no  bacteria  were  found  on  a  cover- 
glass  preparation,  a  pure  culture  was  obtained  by  carefully  dropping  a  piece  of 
spleen  tissue  into  a  culture  tube.    This  was  test^  on  gelatine. 

After  appBrently  resisting  the  infection  for  several  months  the  remaining  pigs 
(Nos.  164, 177,  and  196)  were  transferred  to  a  clean  pen*  No.  177,  not  very  thrifty, 
began  to  declme,  and  finally  died  July  23.  Among  the  most  prominent  lesions  were 
a  plastic  exudate  on  the  epicardium  and  numerous  large  old  ulcers  in  the  large 
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intestine.  The  mucosa  itself  was  extensively  pigmented.  No.  196,  on  removal  from 
the  infected  pen,  seemed  in  good  condition,  out  it  died  July  7,  after  some  days  of 
unthrifty  condition.  In  this  case  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  was 
pigmented,  and  there  were  what  appeared  to  be  cicatrices  of  old  ulcerations.  In  all 
of  the  large  serous  cavities  there  was  considerable  effusion.  In  cover-glass  prepa- 
rations of  the  spleen  there  were  no  hog-cholera  bacteria  to  be  seen,  but  numerous 
bacilli  resembling  those  of  malignant  oedema. 

A  second  experiment  was  made  in  the  same  way  upon  Nos.  197  to 
200,  inclusive,  and  No.  157.  March  24  each  animal  received  in  the 
thigh  about  lO*'"  of  a  mixture  of  heated  cultures  in  beef  infusion  with 
1  per  cent,  peptone  about  fourt/een  days  old.  March  29  an  equal 
amount  was  injected,  one-half  into  each  axilla,  these  cultures  being 
about  fifteen  days  old.  These  animals  were  kept  until  April  20,  when 
all  but  No.  157  were  placed  in  the  large  infected  pen.  From  that 
date  on  pigs  died  of  the  disease  almost  every  day,  so  that  the  infection 
must  have  been  quite  thorough.  Unfortunately  no  check  animal 
was  exposed  at  the  same  time.  In  these  animals  the  slight  swelling 
at  the  seat  of  inoculation  disappeared  in  a  few  weeks. 

They  remained  well,  with  the  exception  of  No.  199,  which  became 
emaciated  and  was  found  dead  May  19,  about  one  month  after  expos- 
ure. The  three  remaining  animals  were  apparently  unaffected  nearly 
two  months  after  exposure.  At  this  time  No.  197,  which  appeared 
rather  thin,  was  killed,  to  determine  if  any  ulcerations  were  present. 
But  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  was  entirely  normal,  with 
no  indications  of  f  onner  ulcerations. 


Pig  No 

Injection  of  heated  virus. 

Time  of  ex- 
posure. 

Remariri. 

March  24 

March  29. 

107 

CO, 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

cc 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

April  20 

AIM4120 

April  20 

April  20 

May  25 

EiDedJunelO.    Healthy. 

WpII  Tuna  10 

198 

199 

Died  May  19. 
Died  July  12. 
Died  June  28. 

900 

267 ;;.; 

Autopsy  notes  of  No.  199. — Slight  extravasation  in  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 
Spleen  somewhat  enlarged,  fiUed  with  blood,  friable;  considerable  effusion  in  peri- 
toneal cavity.  Right  lung  in  part  hepatized;  pleuritic  adhesions  to  chest- wall;  hem- 
orrhage in  and  about  pelvis  of  kidney;  lymphatic  glands  purplish;  extensive  and 
deep  ulceration  of  the  mucosa  of  large  intestine. 

Pig  197,  killed  for  examination,  was  very  ansomic.  There  was  some  pale  serum  in 
abdominal  cavity.  The  kidneys  and  lymphatic  glands  showed  evidence  of  chronic 
inflammation.  The  lungs  were  exceedinffly  pale.  No  evidence  of  inflammation  or 
ulceration  in  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  animals  were  constantly  ex- 
posed for  a  period  of  several  months  to  the  vims  of  the  disease,  and 
that  a  continual  struggle  between  the  organism  and  the  invading 

!)arasites  must  have  been  goin^  on,  which  naturally  would  tend  to 
ower  the  vitality.    Such  severe  conditions  as  these  are  probably 
never  realized  among  herds. 

The  later  history  of  No.  200  does  not,  however,  bear  out  the  first 
supposition  that  complete  immunity  was  attained.  After  being  con- 
tinually exposed  in  the  infected  pen  from  April  20  to  June  21  it  was 
removed  to  a  clean  pen,  where  it  continued  to  grow  very  weak.  It 
died  July  12.    The  autopsy  revealed  a  plastic  pleurisy  over  the  right 
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lung  and  a  fibrinous  exudate  upon  the  epicardium.  The  mucosa  of 
the  csecum  was  extensively  necrosed;  in  the  colon  the  ulcers  were 
isolated;  the  solitary  follicles  were  very  prominent.  A  small  bit 
from  the  epicardial  exudate  was  placed  beneath  the  skin  of  two  mice. 
One  of  them  died  on  the  eighteenth  day.  The  spleen  was  greatly  en- 
larged. Numerous  hog-cholera  bacteria  were  present  in  this  organ 
and  liver.  The  epicardial  exudate  of  the  pig  must  have  contained 
but  very  few,  for  they  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  cover-glass 
preparations.  The  long  period  of  time  from  the  inoculation  of  the 
mouse  to  its  death  is  also  evidence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  virus. 

No.  167,  inoculated  with  the  rest,  became  quite  lame  in  the  hind 
limbs,  so  that  it  was  thought  best  not  to  expose  it  to  the  disease  in 
the  infected  pen  for  the  time  being.  It  soon  recovered  its  power  of 
locomotion,  and  was  transferred  to  the  infected  pen  May  25  and  re- 
moved therefrom  June  28.  In  the  new  pen  it  grew  rapidly  weaker 
and  died  June  28.  On  post  mortem  examination  the  right  lung  was 
found  entirely  hepatized  and  adherent  to  the  chest-wall.  The  mucosa 
of  cflBcum  and  colon  was  studded  with  large  and  deep  ulcers;  that  of 
the  fundus  of  stomach  was  deeply  congested. 

It  became  desirable  to  determine  whether  repeated  subcutaneous 
injections  of  heated  cultures  until  a  large  amount  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  system  would  be  more  efficacious  in  producing  im- 
munity. For  this  puiTpose  the  culture  liquids  were  concentrated,  by 
using  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  meat  extract  with  2  per  cent,  peptono 
for  some  of  the  injections;  for  the  remainder  a  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  peptone  in  beef  infusion.  The  cultures  were  made  in  Erlenmeyer 
flasks,  plugged  with  cotton  wool. 

The  table  given  below  gives  the  date  of  the  injection  and  the  quan- 
tity used  each  time.  It  will  be  noted  that  Nos.  191  and  194  received 
two,  Nos.  216  and  218  three,  and  Nos.  219  and  221  four  doses  each  of 
the  heated  culture  liquid.  The  injections  were  made  two  days  apart, 
the  exposure  in  the  infected  pen  and  among  diseased  animals  sibout 
one  week  after  the  last  inoculation.  Nos.  220,  232,  and  235  were 
placed  in  the  infected  pen  at  the  same  time,  to  determine  the  virulence 
of  the  infection  upon  pigs  which  had  not  received  any  injection. 


Fig  NOw 

Heated  ▼irua. 

TotaL 

Exposure  in  in- 
feotedpen. 

Remarks. 

April  90. 

April  28. 

April  94. 

April  96. 

216 

cc 

9 

9 

9 

9 

cc. 

8 
8 
8 
8 

cc. 

00. 

cc. 

18 

May4 

Died  May  17. 
Died  May  19. 
Do 

217 

8 

MayJ  ;. ::: 

218 

May  4 

221 

8 
8 

May 4  !!!!*!. 

Died  May  28. 
Do 

191 

May  4 

230* 

May 4    ' ...  .. 

Died  May  17. 
Died  May  23. 
Died  June  12. 

232* 

May  4 

285* 

May  4.!!.!!!!. 

IM* 

10 

8 

18 

May4       .    . 

niAd  .TiinA  Ifl. 

♦  Checks. 


All  of  the  inoculated  and  control  animals  died  within  periods  rang- 
ing from  thirteen  to  nineteen  days,  only  one  living  thirty-nine  days, 
and  this  one  a  control  animal.  Of  those  that  had  received  two  doses, 
No.  191  died  May  23  (nineteen  days  after  exposure),  with  considerable 
ulceration  in  csecum  and  colon.  No.  194  died  May  19,  with  extensive 
and  deep  congestion  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  general^  of  the  kidney, 
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stomach,  and  large  intestine.  In  the  latter,  ulceration  was  not  yet 
begun.  No.  216,  which  had  received  three  doses,  died  very  nnex- 
pectedlj  thirteen  days  after  exposure.  The  lesions  were  of  the  hen> 
orrhagic  type,  involving  extravasations  and  ecchymoses  of  the  intes- 
tinal  tract,  more  especially  of  the  large  intestine,  heart,  lungs,  lym- 
phatic and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue.  Ulceration  in  large  intestine 
very  slight,  the  congestion  being  intense.  No.  218,  treated  like  the 
former,  died  fifteen  days  after  exposure.  The  lesions  were  like  those 
of  No.  216,  but  not  so  severe.    Ulceration  as  yet  very  slight, 

Nos.  217  and  221,  which  had  received  four  injections,  died  fift^jen 
and  nineteen  days  after  exposure,  respectively.  The  lesions  in  No. 
217,  which  died  very  suddenly,  were  of  hemorrhagic  character,  the 
ulceration  in  the  caecum  and  colon  being  quite  superficial.  In  No. 
221  the  ulceration  was  more  pronounced,  the  general  congestion  and 
extravasation  much  less  so. 

Of  the  control  animals  the  lesions  of  No.  220  were  of  the  hemor- 
rhagic type,  resembling  those  of  No.  104  very  closely.  In  No.  232 
there  was  extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 
intestine.  In  No.  235,  which  lived  for  thirty-nine  days  after  expos- 
ure, the  mucosa  of  the  csecum  and  upper  portion  of  the  colon  was 
involved  in  complete  necrosis  nearly  5"*"*  thick.  Beyond  this  the 
necrosis  took  the  form  of  isolated  ulcers.  Owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
ulceration  inflammatory  adhesions  had  formed  between  the  caecum 
and  adjacent  organs.  There  was  no  reactionary  swelling  of  the  inoc- 
ulated animals  at  the  point  of  iniection. 

Those  animals  in  wnich  the  disease  took  the  hemorrhagic  type 
succumbed  very  suddenly,  as  if  the  invasion  had  taken  place  in  a 
single  day.  In  those  animals  in  which  symptoms  of  weakness  and 
loss  of  appetite  appeared  some  davs  before  death  the  well-defined 
lesions  were  as  a  rule  limited  to  tne  large  intestine  in  the  form  of 
ulcerations.  The  former  cases  represent  a  class  in  which  the  bac- 
terium invades  the  entire  vascular  system ;  in  the  latter  the  absence 
of  a  general  congestion  and  extravasation  seems  to  indicate  a  more 
local  multiplication  of  the  specific  disease  germ  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

This  mode  of  vaccination,  as  shown  by  the  results  recorded,  did 
not  prove  to  be  any  protection  to  the  animals,  as  they  died,  most  of 
them,  within  a  brief  period  after  exposure  from  a  very  acute  attack 
of  the  disease. 

The  spleen  examined  in  about  one-half  of  these  cases  contained  the 
bacterium  of  hog-cholera,  usually  in  large  numbers.  From  a  few, 
cultures  were  made  in  which  the  bacterium  was  found  pure. 

A  second  experiment  was  tried,  in  which  each  animal  received  hy- 
podermically  40*'*'  of  heated  culture  liquid  in  two  doses.  The  cultures 
were  made  in  beef  infusion  with  Iper  cent,  peptone,  the  growth  being 
killed  by  a  temperature  of  58*^  C.  the  third  day  after  inoculation. 
The  flasks  used  were  shaped  like  Erlenmeyer  flasks,  a  glass  cap  being 
fitted  over  the  flask  by  means  of  a  ground-glass  joint,  which  con- 
tracted into  a  straight  narrow  tube,  plugged  with  glass  wool.  The 
removal  of  a  cotton- wool  plug  was  thus  avoided,  the  cap  being  re- 
moved for  inoculation.  This  culture  flask  affords  better  ventilation 
and  a  more  rapid  evaporation  of  the  culture  liquid  than  does  the 
culture  tube  with  the  bent  ventilating  tube. 
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The  following  table  gives  all  the  facts  necessary  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  experiment  and  its  results: 


PifirNo. 

Heated  vlruB. 

Total 

Exposure  in  in- 
fected pens. 

Bamarks. 

Days  after  tint 

June  14. 

June  17. 

exposure. 

S81 

cc. 
20 
18 
20 

cc. 
20 
20 
20 

cc. 

40 
88 
40 

June  21 

June  21 

June  21 

June  21 

June  21 

June  21 

June  21 

Juno  21 

Died  July    7 
DiedJuly    0 
Died  July    9 
DiedJuly    8 
DiedJuly    6 
Died  July  10 
Died  July  10 
DiedJuly   9 

10 

88S 

18 

266   

18 

WO* 

17 

267 

20 

20 
20 

20 
20 
20 

40 
40 
40 

15 

286 

10 

269 

19 

270» 

18 

♦Check. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  experimental  animals  died;  inoculated  as 
well  as  check  animals,  within  a  few  days  of  one  another,  death  taking 
place  about  sixteen  to  eighteen  days  after  the  first  day  of  exposure, 
A  brief  synopis  of  the  post-niortem  appearances  will  not  be  amiss  in 
this  connection: 

In  No.  281  the  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged  and  gorged  with  blood.  The  in- 
tensely congested  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum  and  colon  was  dotted  with  smaU 
Buperncial  ulcerations.  In  No.  283  the  congestion  of  spleen,  and  ulceration  with 
congestion  of  the  large  intestine,  were  also  very  marked.  No.  266  presented  the 
same  lesions.  The  ulcers  in  the  caecum  were  from  i  to  i  inch  across.  No.  280 
(check)  differed  from  the  preceding  oases  in  presenting  severer  lesions;  greatly 
enlarged  and  congested  spleen  and  Ivmphatic  glands,  entire  superficial  necrosis  of 
the  csdcum  and  upper  portion  of  colon,  with  intense  congestion  of  the  mucosa  of 
the  entire  colon  and  great  thickening  of  the  walls;  extensive  extravasation  of  blood 
beneath  the  mucosa  of  duodenum. 

Of  the  second  lot  of  four  treated  in  the  same  way,  No.  267  presented  very  severe  les- 
ions, cohslsting  of  intense  congestion  and  extravasation,  involving  the  spleen,  lym- 
phatic gl  ands, lungs,  and  kidney.  The  left  lung  was  almost  entirely  adherent  to  cental 
pleura.  There  was  considerable  hemorrhage  in  the  pelvis  of  l>oth  kidneys.  The 
large  intestine  wai)  least  changed,  the  mucosa  being  slightly  ulcerated  and  containing 
some  hemorrhagic  spots  and  points.  This  animal  was  first  to  die  out  of  this  lot  oi 
eight.  In  No.  26s  the  congestion  involved  the  lymphatic  glands  generally,  and  the 
mucosa  of  the  lai^  intestine,  which  was  extensively  necrosed  in  its  upper  portion. 
No.  269  resembled  No.  267  in  the  severity  of  the  lesions.  The  lungs  were  not  af- 
fected, however,  while  the  ulceration  of  caecum  and  upper  colon  was  very  extensive 
and  deep.  No.  270  (check)  presented  extensive  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  and 
a  greatly  enlarged  spleen.  In  five  cases  the  spleen  contained  the  bacteria  of  hog- 
cholera  more  or  less  abundantly.  In  two  none  could  be  seen  on  one  or  two  cover- 
classes.  No  local  swelling  had.  developed  at  the  points  of  injection  in  any  of  the 
.  moculated  animals. 

In  this  experiment  no  immunity  was  produced,  since  the  animals 
succumbed  to  the  infection  very  quickly  and  showed  themselves  very 
susceptible,  as  indicated  by  the  severe  lesions  of  the  internal  organs 
in  general. 

The  foregoing  experiments,  aimed  at  producing  immunity  by  the 
injection  of  the  chemical  products  or  ptomaines,  were,  as  a  whole,  un- 
successful with  reference  to  pigs,  although  successful  upon  pigeons. 
If  larger  doses  of  culture  liquid  had  been  given  and  in  separate  doses 
extending  over  longer  periods  of  time  the  results  might  have  been 
positive  even  upon  pigs.  The  cost  of  the  culture  fluid  being  too  great 
to  make  the  experiment  of  practical  value  on  a  large  scale,  no  further 
attempts  were  made  in  this  direction  for  the  present. 
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As  the  etiology  of  this  very  vimlent  disease  had  heen  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  experiments  reported  last  year,  no  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  a  determination  of  the  presence  of  the  bacteria 
of  hog-cholera  by  cultures.  Usually  the  spleen  was  examined  by 
means  of  cover-glass  preparations  whenever  time  allowed,  and  in  most 
cases  large  numbers  of  the  specific  bacteria  were  present.  In  the 
many  cultures  from  spleens  made  from  these  and  suBsequent  cases  to 
carry  out  the  inoculations  none  other  than  the  motile  oacterium  of 
hog-cholera  appeared  in  these  cultures.  At  the  same  time  many 
minor  experiments  upon  mice  were  made  for  various  purposes,  and 
in  all  the  characteristic  lesions  described  in  the  second  report  were  ^ 
found  associated  with  the  specific  bacterium. 

Inoculations  with  unattenuated  cultures. 

While  the  tests  for  conferring  immimity  upon  pigs  by  the  injection 
of  heated  virus  were  being  carried  on  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
experiment  in  the  same  direction  with  the  unattenuated  cultures 
themselves.  A  lot  of  animals  were  at  first  inoculated  twice  with  very 
small  quantities,  the  period  between  the  two  inoculations  being  about 
two  weeks.  This  time  was  sufficient  to  reveal  any  disease  which  might 
have  been  induced  by  the  inoculations.  Two  weeks  after  the  second 
inoculation  the  animal  was  infected  either  by  feeding  the  internal 
organs  of  pigs  which  had  died  of  the  disease  or  by  exposing  it  to 
the  sick  and  dying  in  an  infected  pen.  •  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
inoculations  were  by  no  means  protective  in  whatever  way  the  virus 
entered  the  system.  Feeding  usually  produced  cases  of  the  most 
acute  character  and  with  the  most  severe  and  extensive  lesions.  The 
doses  of  inoculated  cultures  were  gradually  increased  in  quantity 
without  yielding  any  better  results.  Of  a  large  number  of  animals 
subjected  to  inoculation  only  five  took  the  disease  unmistakably  as  a 
consequence  of  the  operation. 

This  method  of  protective  inoculation  having  failed  with  unatten- 
uated cultures,  there  seemed  no  necessity  for  attempting  any  investi- 
gations with  attenuated  cultures.  The  experiments,  including  tables 
and  post  mortem  notes,  are  given  in  extenso  as  they  were  made.  In 
readmg  them  over  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  virus  was  cultivated 
chiefly  in  liquid  media,  and  the  solid  media,  more  particularly  nutri- 
tive gelatine,  were  only  employed  to  test  the  purity  of  the  cultures. 
Whenever  these  cultures  were  used  for  inoculations  they  were  pre- 
viously tested  on  gelatine  plates  by  drawing  a  platinum  wire,  dipped 
into  the  culture,  through  the  gelatine  layer  two  or  three  times  before 
the  gelatine  had  become  solid.  Among  the  hundreds  of  cultures  thus 
tested  in  the  space  of  several  months  not  one  was  found  impure. 
Series  of  cultures  extending  up  to  the  tenth  generation  were  usually 
carried  on  by  inoculating  iresh  tubes  each  day.  The  last  culture 
tested  as  described  above  gave  precisely  the  same  colonies  as  the  first 
in  all  the  series  thus  far  prepared.  The  culture  tube  described  in  the 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  was  used  almost  exclusively  for 
these  cultures  in  liquid  media.  The  advantages  and  accessibility  of 
cultures  in  liquids  for  purposes  of  inoculation;  the  readiness  and  ease 
with  which  quantities  or  doses  may  be  determined,  finally,  certain 
characteristics  of  growth  in  liquids,  place  this  method  on  a  level  with, 
if  not  above,  that  of  solid  cultures  for  experimental  purposes.  For 
diagnostic  purposes  solid  media  are  to-day  a  sine  qiLa  non  of  bacteri- 
ological work. 
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Experiments— Vig9  Nos.  152, 167, 168,  and  175  were  inoculated  with 

Sure  cultures  in  beef-infusion  peptone  as  follows:  On  January  23,  one 
rop  of  the  seventh  culture,  aerived  from  the  spleen  of  pig  No.  114; 
on  1  ebruary  8,  with  i"^""  from  a  culture  derived  from  a  guinea-pig  (No. 
4).  Both  cultures  were  diluted  in  sterile  normal  salt  solution  in  such 
a  wav  that  1^®  of  fluid  was  injected  each  time.  The  inner  aspect  of 
the  thigh  near  Poupart's  ligament  was  chosen.  The  liquid  was  intro- 
duced beneath  the  skin  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  with  a  hypoder- 
mic syringe.  There  was  no  perceptible  swelling  at  the  site  of  either 
inoculation,  excepting  in  No.  175,  in  which  there  were  two  nodes,  each 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  at  the  seat  of  the  first  inoculation.  Iii  order 
to  test  the  extent  of  the  immunity  which  these  inoculations  may  have 
conferred,  feeding  the  viscera  of  pigs  which  had  succumbed  to  hog- 
cholera  was  resorted  to,  the  animals  being  transferred  to  the  large  in- 
fected pen  for  this  purpose.  Nos.  168  and  175  were  fed  in  this  way 
March  5,  and  two  animals  not  inoculated  (Nos.  158  and  159)  were  fed 
with  them.  All  four  died,  the  two  vaccinated  animals  in  about  twenty 
days,  the  others  in  about  fifteen  days  after  feeding.  March  13,  Nos. 
152  and  167  were  fed  with  two  check  animals  Nos.  176  and  190.  These 
four  also  died  of  hog-cholera;  the  two  vaccinated  ones  averaging 
twenty  dajs,  the  others  eleven  days  after  f eedini^.  The  inoculation 
may  be  said  to  have  simply  retarded  death  from  five  to  nine  days.  A 
table  Riving  a  summary  of  these  facts  is  appended,  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  post  mortem  appearances: 


Pig  No. 

January  23. 

Februaiy  8. 

Fed  with  hogr- 
cholera  vlsceFa. 

Died. 

Days  after 
feeding. 

162 

Drop, 

1 
1 
1 

oe. 

March  18 

March  18 

MarchS 

March5 

March5 

MarchS 

March  18 

March  13 

Aprils 

21 

167 

April  1              • 

19 
88 

168 

MarchM'. ! 

March© 

March  21 

March  19 

March  23 

March  26 

175 

17 

158 

10 

189 

14 

176 

10 

igo 

19 

Autopsy  notes.— '"No,  152. — Skin  of  limbs  and  abdomen  dotted  with  purple  spots; 
on  abdomen  general  reddening.  Points  of  extravasation  and  ecchymosed  spots 
throughout  the  subcutaneous  connective  and  fatty  tissue  and  on  gastro-splenic 
omentum.  Superficial  inguinal  glands  greatly  enlarged  and  congested.  Spleen  en- 
larged, filled  with  blood,  and  very  soft.  Petecniae  on  epicardium.  Numerous  lobules 
of  the  lungs  collapsed.  Glomeruli  of  kidneys  appear  as  deep  red  petechias.  In  csb- 
cum  and  upper  portion  of  colon  extensive  and  deep  ulcers.  A  few  in  tlie  ileum  near 
the  valve.  The  mucosa  of  the  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine,  thickly  covered 
with  dark  red  points  or  petechiae. 

No.  167, — Dying,  and  hence  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  Spleen  swollen,  friable; 
epicardium  dotted  with  points  and  spots  of  extravasation.  In  lungs  a  few  collapsed 
lobules.  Lymphatic  glands  generally  very  deeply  congested,  similarly  the  mucous 
membrane  of  fundus  of  stomach  and  the  kidneys.  Large  ulcers  in  csBcum  and  upper 
portion  of  colon. 

No.  168. — Subcutaneous  and  subperitoneal  tissue  contains  numerous  ecchymoses 
from  i  to  1  inch  in  diameter.  Spleen  enlarged ,  gorged  with  blood,  friable.  PetechisB 
on  epicardium.  Lungs  not  collapsed;  its  i>arencnyma  contains  numerous  deeply 
congested  areas  from  i  to  i  inch  in  diameter.  Kidneys  enlarged,  ivith  extravasations 
on  surface  and  in  parenchyma.  Cortex  of  lymphatics  in  general  deeply  congested. 
Extensive,  almost  continuous,  ulceration  of  caecum  and  upper  portion  of  colon,  in 
pert  blackish,  the  remainder  of  the  large  intestine  being  the  seat  of  severe  inflam- 
mation and  eSrtravasation.    Mucous  membrane  of  stomach  similarly  involved. 

No.  175. — Subcutaneous  tissue  dotted  with  pale  red  spots.  Tumor  at  the  place  of 
the  first  inoculation  firm  throughout,  pale  yellowish.    Superficial  inguinal  glands, 
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as  well  of  thoBe  of  thorax  and  abdomen,  with  purplish  cortex.  Spleen  ti»«ue  gtCl 
firm,  dotted  with  numerous  bright  red  points,  but  slightly  enlarged.  Beneath  the 
entire  epicardium  and  endocardmm  many  extravasations.  Caecum  and  upper  por- 
tion of  colon  extensively  ulcerated.  Serous  surface  of  .hirge  intestine  doited  with 
extravasations. 

No.  158.— Subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  deeplv  reddened.  Spleen  slightljr,  enlarged. 
Lymphatics  in  general  with  deeply  congested  cortex.  Adhesive  peritomtis  matting 
the  various  viscera  together  and  to  abdominal  walls;  fibrinous  and  serous  exudate 
abundant  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  A  few  lung  worms  present.  Caecum  and  colon 
extensively  ulcerated;  rectum  congested.  Serous  surface  of  this  tract  dotted  with 
extravasations.    Fundus  of  stomach  deeply  congested. 

No.  176.— Slight  reddening  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue.  Cortex  of  lym- 
phatic glands  in  general  deeply  congested.  Spleen  much  enlarged  and  surface  dotted 
with  numerous  bright  red  elevated  points.  A  few  peteohise  on  endocardium  and 
epicardium.  Lungs  deeply  congested  throughout ;  kidneys  likewise  inflamed.  Stom- 
ach slightly  reddened  at  fundus.  Small  intestine  also  slightly  congested.  Serosa 
of  large  intestine  dotted  with  extravasations*  The  mucosa  of  caecum  and  small 
portion  of  colon  one  mass  of  necrosed  tissue.    Walls  thickened. 

No.  18d. — Extensive  and  deep  reddening  of  akin  of  abdomen,  throat,  and  limbs. 
Subcutaneous  tissue  only  slightly  reddened;  spleen  enlarged,  gorged  with  blood, 
friable.  Besides  the  general  congestion  of  the  limgs  there  are  small  darker  areas, 
representing  hepatized  lobules.  Bronchial  glands  and  those  along  lesser  curvature 
of  stomach  swollen  and  gorged  with  blood;  the  other  lymphatics  only  moderately 
congested.  Besides  a  small  number  of  ulcers  throughout  the  large  intestine  the 
mucous  membrane  is  deeply  congested  and  dotted  with  occasional  hemorrhagic 
points.    Kidneys  extensively  inflamed;  on  section  the  cortex  shows  extravasations. 

No.  190. — Considerable  reddening  of  the  skin  of  abdomen  and  ventral  aspect  of 
limbs,  very  slight  in  subcutaneous  tissue.  Spleen  greatly  enlar^d;  dark  purple; 
blood  flows  freely  on  cutting  into  it;  very  soft.  Lungs  contain  regions  of  congestion 
and  hepatizations,  possibly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  few  lung  worms.  Lymphatic 
glands  near  stomachy  the  bronchial  and  siiperficial  inguinal  glands  deeply  cong«rted. 
Other  glands  only  slightly  congested.  Mucous  membrane  of  stomacn  extensively 
congest;  a  large  patch  of  extravasation  in  fundus;  large  intestine  severely  in- 
flamed, with  occasional  extravasations;  no  ulcerations. 

In  these  animals  the  lesions  of  a  severe  type  of  hog-cholera  were 
manifested  both  by  severe  inflammations  and  hemorrhages  of  the 
viscera  and  the  extensive  ulcerations.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
the  bacteria  begin  their  ravages  after  the  food  has  reacned  the  large 
intestine,  where  it  remains  for  a  time.  The  absence  of  anything  but 
a  small  Quantity  of  semi-liquid  matter  in  the  small  intestine  indicates 
the  rapid  passage  of  food  from  the  stomach  into  the  large  intestine. 
The  bacteria  ard  protected  from  the  gastric  juice  by  the  muscular 
and  cellular  tissue  m  which  they  are  imbedded,  and  are  thus  able  to 
pass  through  the  stomach  without  being  destroyed.  The  diagnosis 
of  ho^-cholera  was  confirmed  in  every  case  by  finding  the  specific 
bacterium  in  cover-glass  preparations  of  splenic  tissue  and  obtaining 
therefrom  pure  cultures  in  liquid  media  and  in  gelatine. 

In  conjunction  with  the  first  series  of  inoculations,  two  pigs  (Nos. 
149  and  161)  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time,  as  follows:  January 
23,  with  1^  of  the  seventh  culture  in  beef -infusion  peptone  derived 
from  the  spleen  of  No»  114.  No  reaction  at  the  place  of  inoculation 
in  No.  149;  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  marble  in  No.  161.  On  February 
8  both  received  a  second  iniection  of  1^  of  the  second  culture  in 
beef -infusion  peptone  derivea  from  pig  No.  165.  Two  swellings  as 
large  as  a  chestnut  at  the  place  of  the  second  inoculation  in  No.  149; 
in  No.  161  also  a  considerable  thickening  was  present.  No.  149  was 
fed  March  5  with  four  of  the  preceding  series;  No.  161  on  March  13 
with  the  remainder  of  the  preceding  series,  and  some  to  be  subse- 
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quently  upoken  of*    Both  died  of  hog-cholera.    The  accompanying 
table  and  brief  autopsy  notes  explain  themselves: 


FlgNow 

Inoculation. 

Fed. 

Died. 

t)ay8  after 

JanuarfSa. 

Febmatya 

feeding. 

140 

cc. 

1 
1 

cc. 

1 
1 

Marchft 

March  18 

MarchW 

April  14 

10 

151     • 

83 

No.  149. — Slicrht  reddening  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue;  the 
nodes  produced  by  inoculation  firm,  pale  yellowish,  only  one  showing  softening 
within;  spleen  considerably  enlarged  and  fuU  of  blood;  ascarides  in  gall  bladder, 
which  is  ulcerated;  mucous  membrane  along  fundus  of  stomach  intensely  congested ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  caecum  and  upper  portion  of  colon  one  mass  of  ulcers;  in 
the  remainder  of  colon  they  are  isolated;  kidneys  congested. 

No.  161. — Qreat  emaciation;  spleen  enlarged  and  gorged  with  blood,  very  soft; 
all  excepting  the  posterior  region  of  each  lung  hepatized  and  the  bronchi  filled  with 
a  thick  creamy  mass,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  pus  corpuscles;  lymphatics 
but  slightly  congested;  adhesions  between  adjacent  coll  of  large  intestine  and  blad- 
der; C89cum  and  colon  studded  with  large  deep  ulcers;  valve  greatly  enlarged; 
intense  congestion  of  mucous  membrane  of  fundus;  cover-glass  preparations  from 
the  spleen  o?  both  contain  the  charactteristio  oval  baoeriimi.  Gelatine  and  liquid 
cultures  from  the  same  organ  were  pure* 

The  comparatively  large  dose  of  strong  virus  used  for  vaccination 
was  not  capable  of  protecting  these  animals  from  the  disease  commu- 
nicated byteeding.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  disease  caused  by  the 
vaccination  when  they  were  fed,  and  the  time  intervening  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  development  of  the  disease  from  the  injected  virus. 

Pigs  Nos.  151,  169,  170,  and  178  were  inoculated  as  in  the  preced- 
ing experiments  on  February  8  and  23  with  ^"^  of  a  beef  infusion 
peptone  culture  derived  from  a  guinea-pig  and  the  seventh  culture 
from  the  spleen  of  a  pig  in  the  same  medium.  The  dose  was  diluted 
In  salt  solution  so  as  to  make  1**  of  liquid.  In  No.  151  the  second 
inoculation  produced  a  tumor  about  1  inch  long  and  i  inch  thick. 
The  first  was  scarcelv  noticeable.  In  No.  169  the  first  inoculation 
resulted  in  a  bean-like  nodulej  the  second  produced  several  of  the 
same  size.  In  No.  170  neither  inoculations  showed  more  than  a  very 
slight  swelling.  In  No.  178  both  inoculations  produced  rather  exten- 
sive swellings. 

^  On  being  fed  with  the  viscera  of  pigs  known  to  have  died  of  tho 
disease  au  took  the  disease  and  died;  two  on  March  13  and  the 
remaining  two  on  March  19,  one  in  thirteen,  one  in  eighteen,  and  two 
in  twentv-two  days  after  feeding.  A  table  summarizing  these  facts 
and  brief  po5<  mortem  notes  are  appended: 


HcNo. 

Inoculation. . 

Fed. 

Died. 

Days  after 
feeding. 

February  8. 

February  28. 

161 

cc. 

March  Id 

March  iS 

March  18 

March  10 

March  36 

April  10 

13 

100 , 

^ 

J8:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

April  4 

28 

^rilO 

18 
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Autopsy  noies.— No.  151.— Purplish  spots  on  skin  of  abdomen  and  paler  ones  in 
subcutaneous  tissue.  Inoculation  tumor  cuts  like  cheese;  yellowish  white.  Extrav- 
asations under  endocardium  and  epicardium;  left  lung  mottled  from  congested 
areas;  cortex  of  lymphatic  glands  congested;  those  of  meso-colon  and  lesser  curva- 
ture of  stomach  oark  purple  throughout;  kidneys  pale;  hemorrhage  into  pelvis  of 
left  kidney;  extravasations  into  mucosa  of  stomach;  moderate  number  of  ulcers  in 
caecum  and  colon;  large  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lower  six  or  eight  feet  of  ileum  and 
in  the  large  intestine;  clotted  in  the  former  tube,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is 
deeply  congested. 

No.  169.---Small  tumor  on  the  left  side,  the  place  of  the  second  inoculation;  spleen 
enlarged  and  congested,  with  large  hemorrhagic  infarcts;  considerable  effusion  in 
the  large  serous  cavities.  Besides  the  general  congestion  of  lungs,  there  are  scat- 
tered throughout  its  parenchyma  hemorrhage  foci.  Hemorrhagic  inflammation  of 
kidneys  mmiifested  by  bright  red  glomeruli  throughout  its  cortex;  lymphatics  in 
general  deeply  congested;  numerous  petechise  in  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine. 
In  caecum  and  colon  large,  deep  ulcers. 

No.  170. — Redness  of  skin  of  abdomen;  nothing  at  places  of  inoculation;  spleen 
enlarged,  friable,  full  of  blood;  abdomen,  thorax,  and  pericardial  cavity  contain 
much  yellow  serum,  congestion  of  the  lungs  with  darker  nemorrhagic  foci  through- 
out; anterior  lobes  collapsed;  kidneys  enlarged,  with  a  few  extravasations  on  surface 
and  in  parenchyma;  mucous  membrane  of  stomach  and  intestines  covered  with 
many  hemorrhagic  points  and  spots.  In  large  intestine,  including  rectum,  numer- 
ous old  ulcers,  some  1  inch  across.    Lymphatics  in  general  extensively  congested. 

No.  178. — Died  quite  unexpectedly.  At  the  place  of  first  inoculation  two  firm 
whitish  masses;  spleen  enlarged,  friaole;  its  substance  contains  hemorrhagic  infarcts; 
extravasations  beneath  both  serous  surfaces  of  the  heart;  congestion  of  lungs,  with 
numerous  darker  hemorrhagic  foci;  lymphatic  glands  of  abdominal  cavity  very  dark 
and  gorged  with  blood;  extensive  ulceration  about  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  m  the 
caecum,  and  colon;  in  the  lower  portion  of  colon  and  in  the  rectum  numerous  small 
extravasations.    Hemorrhage  into  pelvis  of  both  kidneys. 

The  post  mortem  determination  of  a  severe  type  of  hog-cholera 
in  these  four  cases  was  confirmed  by  finding  in  the  spleen  of  each 
animal,  by  means  of  cover-glass  preparations,  numerous  specific  bac- 
teria of  this  disease.  Cultures  in  liquid  media  made  from  every 
spleen  were  f  oundpure  when  examined  microscopically  as  well  as  on 
gelatine  plates.  This  experiment  likewise  proved  the  mefficiency  of 
small  quantities  of  non-attenuated  virus  introduced  beneath  the  skin 
in  preventing  an  invasion  of  the  micro-organisms  from  the  aliment- 
ary canal. 

A  third  lot  of  four  pigs  (Nos.  117, 171, 172,  and  174J,  between  three 
and  five  months  old,  were  inoculated  as  before  witn  ,2^  each  from 
the  second  beef -infusion  peptone  culture  derived  from  the  spleen  of 
No.  159.  On  March  1  they  were  inoculated  with  .2*'®  from  the  second 
culture  derived  from  the  spleen  of  No.  156.  In  No.  117  there  was  a 
slight  swelling  after  the  first  and  one  as  large  as  a  chestnut  after 
the  second  inoculation.  In  No.  171  a  mass  li  to  2  inches  long  and 
three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  was  f oimd  at  site  of  the  first  inocula- 
tion. There  was  but  a  small  nodule  at  the  place  of  the  second  inoc- 
ulation. In  No.  172  two  lumps,  like  small  marbles,  formed  after  the 
first  inoculation;  after  the  second  only  a  small  nodule  formed.  In 
No.  174  the  reaction  after  the  second  inoculation  was  manifested  by 
an  irregular  tumor  about  2  inches  long  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  reaction  at  the  place  of  the  first  inoculation  being  less 
marked. 

Of  these  four,  two  (Nos.  117  and  172)  were  fed  with  the  viscera  of 
pigs  dead  from  hog-cholera,  together  with  two  control  animals  (Nos. 
192  and  193),  on  March  19.  The  rest  (Nos.  171  and  174)  were  simply 
placed  in  the  large  infected  pen  March  22,  with  those  that  had  been 
fed  with  infectious  matter.  Below  the  result  is  given  in  a  tabulated 
form.    It  shows  that  all  the  animals  succumbed  to  the  disease,  those 
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simply  exposed  "by  contact  with  the  sick  as  well  as  those  fed.  Of  the 
inoculatea  animals,  those  fed  died  in  twenty-one  and  eighteen  days 
after  feeding;  those  exposed,  in  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  days  re- 
spectively. Those  not  moculated  died  twelve  and  eleven  days  respect- 
ively after  feeding.  Here,  likewise,  we  notice  the  prolongation  of 
life  in  the  inoculated  pigs. 


FlffKa 

FebnMuyia. 

ICarchl. 

Date  Of  feeding  and  tt- 

posuro. 

Died. 

Days  after 
exposure 
and  feed- 
ing. 

117 

oe. 
.S 
.S 
.8 
.8 

00. 

.8    . 
.8 
.8 
.8 

FedMarohlO 

Ajpril9 

21 

171 

Expoeed  March  98 

Fed  March  19 

^riilS .' 

28 

ITS 

Aprfl  6 

18 

174 

Exposed  March  88 

i^  March  19 

Api-Uie ! 

25 

1J)8> 

March  81 

March  28 

April  19 

18 

iw* ; 

do 

11 

196* 

Exposed  March  81 

do 

19 

201» 

Ai>rill4...  . 

14 

*  Checks. 

The  lesions  found  at  the  autopsies  of  these  pigs  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Na  117.— Extensive  reddening  of  the  skin  of  abdomen;  great  enlargement  of  spleen, 
which  is  gorged  with  blood,  very  soft;  petechial  discolorations  on  surface  of  lungs 
and  on  section;  large  intestine  stfudded  with  broad  deep  ulcers  as  far  as  the  rectum; 
a  few  in  ileum. 

Na  171. — Skin  over  ventral  aspect  of  body  deeply  reddened;  hemorrhagic  spots 
under  peritoneal  covering  of  diaphragm  and  large  intestine  and  under  capsule  of 
kidnevs;  lungs  congested,  containmg  numerous  dark  hemorrhagic  lobules;  part  of 
anterior  lobes  collapsed.  The  spleen  very  large,  dark  colored;  nodes  slightly  raised 
above  surface,  shown  on  section  to  be  hemorrhagic  infarcts;  lymphatic  glands  gener- 
ally highly  congested;  petechial  spots  on  surface  and  in  cortex  of  kidneys;  hemor- 
rhagic foci  throughout  mucosa  of  stomach  and  intestines.  About  four  large  ulcers 
in  c8Bcum  and  colon. 

No.  172. — Reddening  of  skin  of  ventral  aspect  of  bodv  and  of  subcutaneous  tissue 
generallv;  firm,  pale  yellow  cheesy  masses,  surrounded  by  a  thin  membrane,  at  place 
of  inoculation;  engorgement  of  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands;  extravasations  in  pa- 
renchyma of  kidneys.  In  csacum  and  colon  numerous  deep  ulcers,  some  coalesced. 
Mucosa  of  stomach  generally  congested,  and  that  of  intestines  thickly  dotted  with 
petechisB. 

No.  174. — Deep  reddening  of  skin  of  abdomen;  encysted  cheesy  mass  at  site  of  first 
inoculation;  great  enlargement  of  spleen;  prominent  red  points  on  surface;  effusion 
into  abdominal  cavity;  anterior  lobes  of  lungs  coUapeed,  remainder  normal;  Ivmphat- 
ics  highly  congested;  three  large  ulcers  in  csBCum;  valve  thickened  and  ulcerated; 
petecmsB  numerous  throughout  mucosa  of  stomach  and  intestines. 

No.  192.— Reddening  of  skin  of  ventral  aspect  of  body  and  of  subcutaneous  tissue ; 
spleen  swollen,  full  of  blood,  friable.  Atelectasis  of  the  small  anterior  lobe  of  each 
lung;  ulcers  on  the  mucous  surface  of  gall  bladder.  CJortex  of  lymphatic  glands  con- 
gested; mucosa  of  large  intestines  congested;  numerous  ulcers  in  caecum  and  upper 
colon. 

No.  193. — Subcutaneous  connective  tissue  considerably  reddened ;  spleen  but  slightly 
enl^ed,  not  much  softened.  Mucous  membrane  of  stomach,  of  large  and  email  in- 
testines, deeply  congested;  contents  of  large  intestine  fluid,  chocolate  colored. 

In  cover-glass  preparations  from  the  spleen  pulp  of  these  animals 
numerous  bacteria  of  hog-cholera  were  found  in  each  preparation. 
Both  gelatine  and  liquid  cultures  from  every  spleen  proved  to  be 
pure  cultures  of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera. 

The  diagnosis  made  on  post  mortem  was  thus  confirmed  by  micro- 
scopic examination  and  culture. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  a  single  inoculation,  on  February  13  two 
H.  Mis.  166 6 
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pigs  (Nos.  115  and  160)  received  mibcutaneously  each  1**  of  the  second 
Deef -infusion  peptone  culture  obtained  from  the  spleen  of  a  pig.  In 
No.  116  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  marble  was  found  at  the  seat  of  in- 
oculation March  9.  In  No.  160  the  tumor  was  elongated,  about  3 
inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  No.  116  was  fed  with 
viscera  taken  from  cases  of  hog-cholera  March  19.  No.  160  was 
simply  exposed  to  the  disease  by  being  transferred  to  the  large  in- 
fected pen.  No.  116  died  April  8.  No.  160  recovered  and  was  well 
May  6.    The  detailed  acooimt  of  this  experiment  is  appended : 


Pig  No. 

February  18. 

D&te  of  feeding  and  ex- 
posure. 

Effeot 

Days  after 
feeding. 

1J5         ,,.. 

00. 

1 
1 

FM  March  19 

Died  Aprils 

BO 

1110                       

£l:poMd  Ml^Kh  US 

Beoovered. 

Post  mortem  notes, — No.  115. — Finn,  Mle  yellow  tumor  at  seat  of  inoculation, 
encysted;  center  undergoing  softening.  Spleen  tumefied,  very  dark  and  friable.  A 
few  extravasations  beneath  serous  coverings  of  heart.  In  cortex  of  kidneys  numer- 
ous hemorrhc^c  points;  cystic  degeneration  of  right  kidneysi  advanced  ulceration 
of  csBcum  and  colon;  scattered  petechise  in  mucosa  of  stomach  and  small  intestine. 

No.  160.— Was  very  low  for  a  time,  b^innlng  with  April  1.  It  was  barely  able  to 
stand  find  its  appetite  was  poor.  It  rapidly  recovered,  however,  and  was  gaining 
flesh  in  May*  Whether  the  animal  was  suffering  from  hofl[-cholera  or  from  the 
Sderostoma  pinouicola  (kidney  worm),  with  which  some  of  this  lot  were  found 
affected,  cannot  be  said. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  single  injection  of  a  comparatively 
large  quantity  of  culture  liquid,  while  not  inducing  the  disease,  would 
protect  against  the  disease  itself,  the  following  experiment  was  per- 
formed : 

Four  pigs  (Nos.  202,  204,  205,  and  212)  were  inoculated  April  2  with 
li^  of  a  seventh  culture  in  beef  infusion  with  1  per  cent,  peptone  one 
day  old.  Four  additional  pigs  (Nos.  206,^  207,  208,  and  209)  received 
but  !••  of  the  same  ctdture.  The  remaining  four  of  the  same  lot 
(Nos.  203,  210,  211,  and  213)  were  reserved  as  onecks  upon  the  experi- 
ment. Of  these,  Nos.  203  and  218  had  a  temperature  of  lOe""  F.,  and 
hence  were  suspected  of  disease.  This  suspicion  was  soon  confirmed 
after  they  had  been  placed  in  a  pen  alone.  Both  had  a  severe  diarrhea, 
one  dying  April  11,  the  other  April  13.  The  lesions  were  confined  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  which  was  dotted  with 
numerous  elevated  lemon-yellow  tou^h  masses  T-j^—J-inch  across, 
simulating  ulcers.  On  close  examination,  however,  this  impression 
was  dispefled.  These  tough  masses  were  easily  removed  in  U)to  from 
the  mucosa,  which  presented  a  slight  depression  without  emy  loss  of 
substance.  They  were  evidently  exudates  from  the  mucosa  and 
perhaps  diphtheritic.  There  were  no  bacteria  in  the  blood  or  in  a  bit 
of  spleen  dropped  into  a  culture  tube.  No  development  took  place 
in  either  tube. 

Of  those  inoculated  with  li««,  two  died  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  inoculation.  No.  204  died  in  eleven  days  and  No.  212  in  seven  days. 
In  No.  204  a  tough  tumor  had  formed  at  the  point  of  inoculation  on 
each  side.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  was  com- 
pletely necrosed  and  the  spleen  enlarged.  In  No.  212  local  swelling 
was  present  on  one  side.  The  stomach  and  large  intestine  were  deeply 
congested,  with  points  of  commencing  ulceration  in  the  latter.    In 
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both  animais  the  bacterium  of  hpg-oholera  was  present  in  cover- 
glass  preparations  of  the  spleen.  Nos.  202  and  205  seemed  to  remain 
nnaif  ected  by  the  inoculation.  One  month  and  a  half  later  both  were 
•exposed  to  the  disease  in  the  larce infected  pen.  A  month  later  they 
were  removed  with  others  to  a  clean  pen,  after  having  apparently  re- 
sisted infection.  No.  202  was  gradually  wasting  away  and  died  July 
24,  more  than  two  months  after  exposure.  In  the  large  intestine  were 
cicatrices  of  healed  ulcers  and  such  as  were  healing.  The  severest 
lesions  were  in  the  lungs.  Both  were  adherent  by  means  of  bands 
to  the  costal  pleura,  and  were  extensively  hepatized.  No.  205  was 
alive  and  wen  August  15. 

Of  the  second  lot,  which  had  received  1**®  of  the  same  culture, 
the  results  were  nearly  the  same.  Two  succumbed  to  the  inocu- 
lation, one  died  of  infection,  and  a  fourth  survived.  No.  208  died 
fifteen  days  after  inoculation.  Besides  the  inoculation  swellings, 
enlar^ged  and  congested  spleen,  the  mucoup  membrane  of  the  large 
intestine  was  covered  with  extensive  deep  ulcers  and  the  wal|s  much 
thickened  and  softened.  The  corresponaing  lymphatics  in  the  meso- 
colon deep  purple.  No.  209  died  in  six  days  after  inoculation.  There 
was  general  congestion  and  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  interned 
organs,  involving  the  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  especially  the  large  intestine,  the  lymphatics  and  serous  mem- 
branes, the  spleen  and  kidneys.  Ulceration  had  not  yet  begun.  In 
both  animals  the  spleen  was  crowded  with  bacteria  and  furnished 
pure  cultures  of  the  specific  germ. 

Nos.  206  and  207  were  not  affected  by  the  inoculation.  They  were 
exposed  with  the  preceding  lot,  as  indicated  in  the  table.  No.  207, 
affor  apparently  resisting  the  contagion  in  the  infected  pen  for  a 
month,  oied  July  18,  after  having  been  in  a  clean  pen  since  June  21. 
The  extensive  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ccecum  and 
upper  portion  of  colon,  with  the  absence  of  any  acute  inflammation 
elsewhere,  ffave  evidence  of  a  chronic  case  of  hog-cholera.  No.  206, 
though  still  alive,  is  emaciated. 

The  two  remaining  check  pigs>  which  were  exposed  with  the  pre- 
ceding animals  in  tne  same  mf  ected  pen,  both  died  of  hog-cholera. 
No.  211  found  dead  June  21.  The  most  marked  changes  were  a  small 
number  of  ulcers  on  a  pale  mucous  membrane  scattered  over  the  caecum 
and  colon.  No.  210  lived  a  month  longer  than  its  mate.  The  exist- 
ence of  hog-cholera  was  demonstrated  by  a  general  necrosis  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum  and  an  extensive  pigmentation  in 
the  remainder  of  the  large  intestine.  The  lungs  were  adherent  in 
places  and  much  congested. 

When  we  gather  together  the  facts  presented  by  this  experiment 
we  shall  find  a  certain  number  of  interesting  deductions  springing 
therefrom.  In  the  first  place  we  note  the  peculiarity  of  tlie  intes- 
tinal lesions  of  the  two  animals  which  died  from  some  unknown  caiise, 
presumably  not  hog-cholera.  We  next  point  to  an  additional  dem- 
onstration of  the  specific  nature  of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholei*a, 
for  out  of  eight  inoculated  four  died,  and  the  age  of  the  lesions  cor- 
responded weU  with  the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  inoculation 
and  death. 

Those  animals  which  resisted  the  inoculation  were  in  part  protected, 
as  two  among  four  were  still  alive  on  Augfist  17^  and  the  remaining 
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two  died,  probably  from  effects  of  the  iilceration,  months  after  ex- 
posure. 


Pig  No. 

Inoculated  April 

a. 

Dtodfromfn- 
oculotioiL 

Exposure  In  in- 
fected pens. 

Removed  from 
infected  pens. 

Remartai. 

«»• 

204    

l^cccult.liq... 
....do ^ 

Aprflis.;.*;; 

May  18 

M4iyl<? 

Jime  21 

DledJulyl 

206 

....do 

May  18 

June  21 

Alive  Aug.  17. 

213 

...do 

1  CO.  cult,  liq .... 

April  0 

206           . 

May  18 

June  21 

Alive  Auk.  11 ,  but  untturifty. 

207 

do 

Died  July  18. 

206      ... 

.  do 

April  17 

209 

do   

Aprils 

2a3t  !!!! 

Died  Apr.  11,  from  stHne  uxi- 

mof 

May  18 

May  18 

June  21 

kuoWn  diAeaM. 
Died  July  21,  of  hog-cholera. 

211t 

Died  June  21,  of  hog-cholera. 

2l8t  ...  . 

eaae  as  Na  203. 

^Tliese  animala  were  one  and  a  half  months  old  at  date  of  inoculation. 


tChecks. 


Having  determined  that  even  large  doses  of  liquid  cultures  of  the 
bacterium  of  hog-cholera  can  be  borne  without  producing  the  dis- 
ease in  most  cases,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  two  inocula- 
tions of  strong  virus,  a  first  one  with  a  small  quantity  and  a  second 
with  a  large  quantity. 

First  inoculation,  April  21:  Nos.  214,  227,  223,  and  222  received  i*»« 
of  a  third  culture  in  beef  infusion  containing  1  per  cent,  each  of  pep- 
tone and  glucose.  The  liquid  was  diluted  with  sterile  salt  solution 
so  as  to  make  i^.  It  was  injected,  one-half  beneath  the  skin  of  each 
thigh. 

Second  inoculation:  After  waiting  two  weeks  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  inoculation  had  not  produced  the  disease,  a  second  in- 
jection was  pra<3ticed  May  6,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  culture 
of  the  same  series  being  usea  for  this  purpose.  The  animals  received 
V^,  1^00^  2*^*^,  and  2i^,  of  the  culture  liquid  respectively.  No  un- 
toward results  following  the  injection  of  these  large  doses,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  large  infected  pen  May  25. 

A  second  lot  (Nos.  226,  228,  215,  and  229)  were  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time,  excepting  in  receiving  ^^  for 
the  first  dose  instead  of  i*^**. 


\         HgNo. 

First  inocula- 
tion April  21. 

Second  inocu- 
lation May  6. 

Exposure  in  in- 
fected pen. 

Time  of  death. 

Days  after  first 
exposure. 

214 

cc 

CO. 

1 

? 

J* 
8* 

May  26 

Julyl 

8T 

227 

May  26 

June  2r .  .... 

88 

228 

May  25 

July  2  I 

88 

282 

May  26 

July  1      

87 

228 

May  25 

Julys 

89 

228.^ 

May  25 

July  31 

49 

215 

May  26 

July  10 

48 

289 

May  26 

June  fff 

88 

224* 

May  25 

Aug.  4 

71 

^:.:::.":.:; : ; 

May  25 

June  27 

88 

♦Checks. 

No.  214  being  in  a  dying  condition  July  1,  was  killed.  In  the  caecum  and  colon 
were  found  very  lar^e,  deep,  blackish  ulcers  upon  a  pale  mucosa.  Hie  case  was  evi- 
dently one  of  chronic  hog-cholera.  A  pure  hquid  culture  of  the  hog-cholera  bacte- 
rium was  obtained  from  the  spleen. 

No.  227  died  June  27.  The  lymphatic  glands  were  deeply  congested;  the  mucosa 
of  large  intestine  was  generallj  pigmented  and  covered  with  large  blackish  ulcess. 
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Small  yellowish  ulcers  were  also  found  in  the  ileum.  The  points  of  injection  were 
occupied  by  encysted,  partly  liquetied  masses. 

No.  228  was  found  dead  July  2.  At  the  points  of  injection  encysted  masses  were 
found,  the  contents  of  one  of  which  were  discharging  through  an  opening  in  the 
skin.  The  mucosa  of  the  entire  large  intestine  deeply  congested.  Scattered  ulcera 
of  varying  ago  and  size  in  the  cseciun  and  colon.    Bacterium  in  spleen. 

No.  222,  after  a  period  of  unthriftiness,  was  found  dead  July  1.  Tlje  autopsy  re- 
vealed a  chronic  broncho-pneumonia,  with  pleiiritic  adhesions  of  right  lung.  Tlie 
mucous  membrane  of  tlie  caecum  and  colon,  besides  being  studded  with  a  lai'ge  num- 
ber of  broad  shallow  ulcers,  was  deeply  and  uniformly  congested,  the  .congestion 
involving  also  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum.  On  both  thiglis  an  encysted  semi- 
hquid  mass  indicated  the  seat  of  the  inoculation.  This  cose  suggests  the  pi*obability 
of  a  double  infection,  the  first  represented  by  the  ulceration,  the  second  by  the  more 
recent  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Of  the  second  lot,  which  had  received  i*«  of  the  first  inoculation,  all  succumbed  to 
the  infection.  No.  226  died  July  8.  The  characteristic  lesion  was  extensive  ulcera- 
tion, together  with  deep  congestion  of  the  mucosa  of  large  intestine.  Encysted 
masses  at  the  points  of  inoculation.  A  considerable  number  of  bacteria  of  hog- 
cholera  in  the  spleen. 

No.  228  died  July  18.  In  this  animal  the  mucosa  of  csdcum  and  colon  presented 
a  continuous  mass  of  necrosed  blackish  tissue,  the  ileo-csecal  valve  being  enlarged 
to  twice  the  nomal  size.  A  few  scattered  yellowish  ulcers  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  colon.  No.  216  died  July  10,  probably  affected  in  the  same  way,  though  no  post 
mortem  examination  was  made. 

No.  220  died  Jime  27.  In  this  case  the  lymphatic  glands  were  in  general  deeply 
congested;  ecchymoses  beneath  the  serous  membranes.  Pigmentation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  ileum,  and  large  intestine  from  former 
extravasations.  Several  large  ulcers  on  the  valve  and  some  others  in  colon.  Ulcers 
in  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach.    Encysted  masses  at  the  point  of  inoculation. 

Nos.  324  and  225  were  penned  with  the  above  eight  animals  as  checks.  No.  225, 
after  being  sick  for  a  few  da^rs,  was  found  d^ui  June  27.  The  mucosa  of  the  cadcum 
and  upper  half  of  the  colon  is  extensively  pifipoiented  and  ulcerated,  the  lower  half 
deeply  congested.  The  ileum  is  also  ulcerated  for  6  or  6  feet  from  the  valve.  Many 
of  uie  ulcers  are  so  deep  as  to  have  produced  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane 
and  thickening  of  the  mtestinal  walls.  The  other  check  (No.  224)  lived  over  two 
months  after  exposure,  being  imthrifty  during  this  period.  On  post  mortem  the 
mucosa  of  large  intestine  was  considerablv  pigmented  and  scars  of  healed  ulcers 
were  present  A  larve  suppurating  wound  of  the  lower  jaw,  involving  the  bone, 
may  have  contributedf  towards  the  &tal  issue. 

These  inoctilations  having  failed  to  produce  immunity  from  natural 
infection,  a  second  experiment  was  tried  by  augmenting  the  dose  of 
strong  virus  used  for  the  second  inoculation.  Thus  Nos.  239, 242, 244, 
and  245  received  each  i^  for  the  first  inoculation  May  27,  No.  243 
being  retained  in  the  same  pen  as  a  check.  Of  these  No.  239  died  of 
hog-cholera  as  the  result  of  the  inoculation.  The  remaining  three, 
received  two  weeks  later^  on  June  10,  2^  each  of  strong  virus.  The 
cultures  were  prepared  m  beef  infusion  with  1  per  cent,  peptone. 
They  were  usually  the  third  or  fourth  culture,  not  more  than  one  day 
old.  A  second  lot  (Nos.  240, 254, 255,  and  256)  were  inoctdated  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  way,  with  this  exception,  that  the  second 
dose  was  increased  to  3®*.  On  June  24  all  were  placed  in  the  large 
infected  pen. 

No.  239  died  June  2,  within  six  days  after  receiving  i««  of  the  culture  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inoculation.  The  lesions  were  those  of  a  verv  acute  case,  engorged  spleen 
and  l^piphatics,  intense  congestion  of  the  mucosa  of  the  large  intestine  and  of  the 
intestinal  tract  in  general.  The  lungs  were  likewise  en^rged  and  dotted  with  ex- 
travasations. This  animal  was  eating  and  apparently  w^l  on  the  morning  of  death. 
The  spleen  was  crowded  with  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera,  and  pure  cultures  of  the 
microbe  were  obtained  from  it. 

No.  242  died  July  17.  The  characteristic  lesions  of  hog-cholera  were  found  in  it; 
extensive  ulceration  of  the  ctecum  and  colon;  engorgement  of  spleen  and  lymphatic 
^nds  with  blood.  Encysted  masses  at  the  ^int  of  inoculation.  No.  224  succumbed 
July  9  with  practically  the  same  lesions,  besideB  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  serum  in  the  abdominal  camJiBj, 
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The  check  to  this  lot  died  July  18.  The  depth  of  the  ulcerations  In  the  c»oum 
and  colon  had  unpHcated  the  serous  covering,  lo  that  adhesions  had  formed  between 
the  csBOum  and  abdominal  walls.  Punctiform  ecchymoses  on  serosa  of  ileum;  the 
mucosa  not  affected.  The  mucosa  of  cadcum  was  found  completely  ulcerated,  the 
necrosis  stopping  abruptly  at  the  edge  of  the  yalye;  in  tlio  colon  the  necrosis  re- 
solved itself  mto  lar^e  isolated  ulcers. 

Of  the  second  lot  No.  240  died  July  10.  At  the  place  of  inoculation  a  firm  pale 
yellowish  mass  about  <me  inch  long  was  found.  The  lower  portion  of  ileum,  the 
csDCum,  the  upper  portion  of  colon,  contained  ulcers  of  different  sizes.    The  duode- 


num was  occluded  oy  a  clot  of  blood.  No.  254  died  the<  same  day  with  lesions  oi  a 
similar  character.  No.  355  died  July  20.  The  spleen  in  this  case  was  greatly  aug- 
mented  in  size  and  gor^^  with  blood.    The  right  lung  was  congested  and  adherent 


The  spleen  in  this  case  was  greatly  aug- 
he  right  lung  was  congested  and  adherent 
to  w^  of  thorax;  considerable  effusion  in  this  pleural  sac.  The  caecum  and  upper 
portion  of  colon  covered  with  deep  blackish  ulcen.   A  few  small  ulcers  in  ileum. 


piirNo. 

Fine  inocula- 
tion Uaj  27. 

eecottdinoca- 
Ution  June  10. 
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The  foregoing  experiments  demonstrate  the  important  fact  that  pigs 
cannot  be  made  insnsceptible  to  hog-oholera  by  subcutaneons  injec- 
tions of  ^ure  cultures  of  hog-cholera  bacteria.  This  method,  which 
was  originally  suggested  and  applied  bv  Pasteur  to  anthrax  and 
rouaetf  tneref ore  fails  in  this  disease.  The  experiments  have  been 
sufficiently  varied  and  extended  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this  point. 
The  subcutaneous  injection  of  large  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  cult- 
ure lijjuid,  either  once  or  twice,  left  the  animal  as  susceptible  to  nat- 
ural infection  as  before  inoculation,  and  in  a  few  cases  produced 
a  virulent  type  of  the  disease.  We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the 
important  fact  that  the  disease  can  be  produced  b^  f eediuR  when 
subcutaneous  inoculation  fails.  This  may  also  explam  the  failure  of 
protective  inoculation.  The  disease  exerts  its  severest  effects  locally 
upon  the  mucosa  of  the  large  intestine,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  is  it 
a  real  septicsemia.  The  bacteria  have  the  power  of  rapid  multipli- 
cation within  the  vascidar  system  only  when  exceptionally  virulent. 
Subcutaneous  inoculations  of  cultures,  in  which  they  may  have  be- 
come attenuated,  are  of  little  avail,  because  they  are  speedily  destroyed 
in  the  connective  tissue,  leaving  only  a  slight  local  swelling  behind. 
Other  lines  of  investigation  must  therefore  be  followed  out  before 
any  practical  results  can  be  obtained. 

HOW  CAN  HOG-OHOLERA  BE  PREVENTED  ? 

The  measures  which  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  hog-cholera  depend  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  disease 
as  it  appears  in  herds,  and  more  especially  upon  a  study  of  the  cause. 
This  we  have  demonstrated  to  be  a  microscopic  plant  organism  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  bctcteria,  and  resembling  in  a  general  way  those 
organisms  which  are  the  cause  of  infectious  diseases  among  men. 
Of  this  disease  the  only  reliable  diagnostic  lesion  is  ulceration  of  the 
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large  intestine,  or  the  presence  of  the  bacterium  in  the  body  of  the 
affected  animal,  and  wnatever  follows  can  only  apply  to  the-  disease 
produced  by  this  specific  organism  or  bacterium. 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  and  preceding  repori^s  that  the  disease 
spreads  from  one  animal  to  another  of  the  same  herd  until  sometimes 
only  a  small  percentage  of  unthrifty  animals  remain.  It  extends  from 
one  herd  to  another,  and  may  be  carried  long  distances.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  specific  bactertum  has  been  demonstrated  in  sucli  widely 
different  regions  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska. 

The  fact  that  one  animal  takes  the  disease  from  another  does  not 
explain  how  the  virus  is  transferred.  Is  it  carried  directly  from  one 
to  another  in  the  air,  or  is  it  deposited  in  the  soil  by  one  animal  to 
be  taken  up  by  anothor?  Is  it  introduced  throuj^h  a  wound  in  the 
skin?  Is  it  taken  up  by  the  lungs  from  the  inspired  air,  or  is  it  in-* 
troduced  with  the  food  and  drink?  These  questions  cannot  be  solved 
by  simply  observing  the  disease  In  herds,  nence  numerous  experi- 
ments detailed  in  this  and  the  preceding  report  have  been  directed 
to  a  solution  of  these  questions,  upon  which  some  rational  rules  for 
prevention  may  be  based. 

The  disease  is  perhaps  never  communicated  by  injuries  of  the  skin, 
by  bites  and  wounds  obtained  in  other  ways.  Large  quantities  or 
liquid  containing  the  virus  can  be  introduced  beneath  the  skin  with- 
out fatal  results.  In  the  great  majority  of  pigs  a  local  swelling  is  the 
only  effect. 

Whether  the  lungs  serve  commonly  as  an  entrance  to  the  virus 
cannot  be  definitely  stated.  All  experimental  evidence  points  the 
other  way,  and  in  "a  large  percentage  of  cases  the  lungs  are  intact, 
while  the  large  intestine  is  severely  ulcerated.  'We  have  shown  that 
blood  and  tissue  which  have  been  dried  for  two  months  may  contain 
bacteria,  which  readily  multiply  when  placed  in  proper  media.  Hence 
the  dust  from  pens  where  the  disease  exists  may  contain  many  bacte- 
ria, which,  on  reaching  the  lungs,  multiply  and  produce  the  disease. 
It  is  our  intention  to  continue  experiments  which  may  throw  more 
li^t  upon  this  mode  of  infection. 

jPerhaps  the  most  common  source  of  infection  is  the  food  and  drink. 
That  is,  the  virus  enters  the  alimentary  canal,  and  there  produces 
such  extensive  tdceration  that  the  animal  sooner  or  later  succumbs 
from  gradual  exhaustion,  septic  poisoning,  or  peritonitis.  Or  the 
virus  immediately  enters  the  olooa  from  the  intestines,  multiplies  in 
every  organ  of  the  body,  and  causes  death  in  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours.  Such  sudden  deaths  usually  occur  at  the  beginning  of  severe 
epidemics.  Pigs  which  are  fed  with  the  internal  organs  or  those  that 
have  died  of  the  disease  almost  Invariably  take  the  disease  in  a  very 
severe  fonn,  and  die  within  one  or  two  weeks  after  infection.  To 
demonstrate  that  it  was  the  specific  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  in 
these  internal  organs,  and  not  some  other  element,  pigs  were  fed  with 
liquids  which  contained  only  this  organism,  and  they  produced  the 
most  severe  disease.  These  demonstrations,  together  with  the  com- 
monly observed  fact  that  the  disease  seems  to  exist  in  the  large  intes- 
tine only,  prove  conclusively  that  the  virus  is  introduced  largely  with 
food  and  drink. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  most  common  seat  of  the  disease 
is  the  large  intestine.  The  food  after  leaving  the  stomach  passes  in 
a  liquid  condition  through  the  small  intestine,  so  that  this  never  seems 
fiU^;  in  fact,  its  only  contents  are  a  coating  of  semi-liquid  matter 
over  the  mucous  membrane.    It  passes  through  the  small  intestine 
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quite  rapidly,  but  on  reaching  the  large  intestine  the  undigested  re- 
mains become  more  consistent,  because  the' liquid  is  reabsorbed,  and 
are  kept  here  for  some  time.  The  bacteria,  if  not  destroyed  by  the 
gastric  juice,  pass  quickly  through  the  small  intestine,  but  in  the 
large  intestine  they  begin  to  multiply  and  attack  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  they  destroy.  Hence  the  feces  or  discharges  of  diseased 
pigs,  wherever  deposited,  scatter  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  the 
virus,  which  may  induce  the  disease  over  .and  over  again.  The  dis- 
charges, then,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  vehicle  for  the  virus 
when  the  disease  has  taken  hold  of  a  herd.  Pigs  endowed  with  the 
well-known  habits  will  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  infected  whenever  it  is  offered.  But  the  dis- 
charges are  not  the  only  means  by  which  the  virus  is  disseminated 
and  kept  alive.  We  have  shown  that  the  bacterium  constituting 
the  living  virus  is  a  very  hardy  germ,  and  one  endowed  with  great 
powers  of  multiplication.  In  thelaboratory  it  has  grown  luxuriantly 
m  milk  and  on  boiled  potato.  It  grows  slightly  in  hay  infusion,  even 
in  urine  not  neutralized.  The  temperature  throughout  the  summer 
in  most  of  the  States  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  permit  the  growth  of 
the  bacterium  in  these  various  su  Dstances,  since  a  temperature  of  70** 
F.  is  amply  sufficient,  and  temperatures  above  this  point  simply  favor 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  quantity  of  virus.  Even  in  good  drinking 
water  the  virus  will  increase  for  four  or  five  days  ana  remain  alive 
for  months. 

There  is  consequently  very  little  about  a  pen  in  which  the  virus, 
when  scattered  in  the  discharges  of  infected  animals,  wiU  not  in- 
crease in  ^[uantity  and  form  a  more  potent'  source  of  infection.  It 
will  multiply  in  the  wet  soil,  in  the  drinking  water,  and  in  the  semi- 
liquid  food.  A  gallon  of  milk  inoculated  with  a  nainute  portion  of 
iniectious  material  and  allowed  to  stand  through  a  warm  night  in 
midsummer  might  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease  in  at  least  a 
dozen  animals  it  fed  to  them  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Such  are  the  external  conditions  which  may  favor  the  extension  of 
hog-cholera.  The  condition  of  the  animals  themselves  is  of  great 
importance  in  favoring  or  preventing  infection.  When  pigs  are  fed 
with  liquids  in  which  the  specific  bacterium  only  is  present,  those 
that  have  been  deprived  of  food  for  some  time  previous  taJce  the 
disease,  while  those  whose  stomachs  contain  food  tnat  is  undergoing 
digestion  do  not  take  it  readily.  If,  besides  starving  the  animal, 
they  are  fed  with  some  alkaline  solution  by  which  tne  alkalinity 
of  the  stomach  is  increased,  the  pathogenic  effect  is  still  more 
pronounced.  Any  disorder  of  digestion  by  which  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  is  diminished  or  checked  and  the  mucus  is  increased  in 
quantity  will  increase  the  susceptibility  of  the  animal  to  infection, 
because  the  alkalinity  of  the  mucous  membrane  will  favor  rather 
than  destroy  the  virus.  Any  mode  of  feeding  which  produces  con- 
stipation and  overdistension  of  the  large  intestine  is  likely  to  favor 
the  disease,  as  the  virus  is  retained  for  a  longer  time.  It  multiplies 
there  and  destroys  the  mucous  membrane  before  it  is  discharared. 
Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  we  may  formulate  a  few  rules,  which 
must  be  caref uUy  observed  it  the  disease  is  to  be  kept  in  check. 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  no  communication  between  in- 
fected herds  and  such  as  are  still  free  from  the  disease.  The  virus 
may  be  carried  in  various  ways,  even  on  the  shoes  of  persons.  A 
small  quantity  thus  introducela  may  multiply  in  the  sou  and  water 
until  it  becomes  a  center  of  infection  for  many  animals.    Streams 
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into  Tvhicli  sick  animals  have  dropped  discharges  or  in  which  dead 
ones  have  lain  must  be  considered  as  vehicles  of  the  disease  for  all 
herds  below  the  source  of  infection.  This  is  especially  true  in  warm 
weather,  when  the  virus  multiplies  verv  rapidly  and  extensively. 

When  the  disease  has  appeared  in  a  hera,  the  around  upon  which 
the  animals  lived  at  the  time  must  be  considered  as  infected,  and  it 
is  much  safer  to  remove  all  the  well  ones  to  uninfected  grounds  than 
to  simply  remove  the  sick  ones.  But  how  are  we  to  Imow  that  the 
disease  has  gained  a  foothold  in  the  herd  ?  It  is  quite  common  for 
the  disease  to  announce  itself  by  a  few  sudden  deaths.  The  stricken 
animals  may  seem  well  a  day,  perhaps  only  a  few  hours,  before 
death.  Such  animals  should  always  be  immediately  destroyed  by 
careful  deep  burial,  or  by  buminff,  which  is  much  oetter,  for  the 
bodies  are  as  a  rule  crowded  with  the  specific  poison  of  hog-cholera. 
In  order  to  remove  any  doubts  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease, 
it  is  best  to  examine  such  animals  before  burying  or  burning  them. 
This  should  be  done  in  a  secluded  place  which  pigs  cannot  reach,  and 
the  ground  thoroughly  disinfected,  as  will  be  described  later.  The 
disease  in  the  sudden  cases  can  be  easily  recognized.  The  Sjpleen  is 
as  a  rule  very  black  and  enlarged.  Si>ots  of  blood  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  a  quarter  inch  ox  more  will  be  seen  in  the  fat  under  the 
skin,  on  the  intestines,  lungs,  heart,  and  kidneys.  The  lympjhatio 
glands  are  purplish  instead  of  a  pale  pink.  When  the  large  intes- 
tines are  opened  they  are  found  covered  with  these  dark  spots  of 
blood  more  or  less  uniformly  and  entirely.  Often  the  contents  ar^ 
covered  with  clotted  blood.  Any  or  all  of  these  may  be  considered 
as  si^ns  of  the  disease  in  its  most  virulent  form.  In  these  animals 
the  virus  has  penetrated  into  all  of  the  vital  organs,  and  they  should 
be  immediately  remoyed  and  destroyed.  It  must  oe  borne  in  mind 
that  for  any  animal  to  consume  portions  of  these  carcasses  would  be 
certain  death;  that  the  blood  and  fluids  from  these  dead  bodies  con- 
tain the  virus,  and  when  scattered  over  the  soil  or  thrown  into 
streams  they  simply  distribute  the  virus,  allow  it  to  multiply,  and 
all  the  other  animals  are  thereby  put  in  the  way  of  becoming  in- 
fected. 

In  many  outbreaks  the  early  cases  do  not  succumb  so  rapidly.  They 
grow  weaker,  lie  down  much  of  the  time,  eat  but  little,  ana  usually 
have  diarrhea.  Most  of  such  cases  may  linger  for  weeks,  meanwhile 
scattering  the  poison  in  the  discharges.  Tne  disease  may  be  recog- 
nized in  these  cases  as  soon  as  they  are  observed  to  act  suspiciously, 
and  there  should  be  no  delay  in  determining  at  once  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  When  the  animal  has  been  opened  the  lar^e  intestine 
shoidd  be  carefully  slit  up  and  examined,  beginning  with  the  blind 
or  upi)er  end.  There  will  be  seen  roundisn  yellow  or  blackish  spots, 
having  an  irregTilar  depressed,  sometimes  elevated,  surface.  These 
are  well  shown  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau,  p.  246, 
or  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  for  1885,  p.  622.  These 
spots  correspond  to  dead  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  they 
are  frequently  seen  from  the  outside  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  opened. 
Sometimes  the  membrane  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  Its  appear- 
ance is  well  shown  on  Plates  I  and  II  of  this  report.  These  slow, 
chronic  cases  are  apt  to  spread  the  disease  in  the  bowel  discharges, 
for  in  them  the  virus  is  chiefly  located. 

Having  determined  the  existence  of  the  disease,  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  healthy  animals  to  uninfected  quarters  after  the 
sick  ones  have  been  taken  away.    Under  such  circumstances  thorough 
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disinfection  should  be  practiced  at  once.  Among  a  large  number  of 
substances  tried  in  the  laboratory  only  a  few  were  found  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  rapidity  of  action  combined  with  certainty  and  cheap- 
ness. Carbolic  acid  seems  to  be  useless,  as  it  is  expensive,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  required  to  destroy  the  germs.  Thus  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory  nave  shown  that  to  kill  the  virus  in  liquids 
1  part  carbolic  acid  in  100  parts  of  water  is  required,  whereas  1  part 
of  mercuric  chloride  in  76,000  parts  of  water  is  sufficient.  The  best 
disinfectant  is  therefore  inercuric  chloride,  also  called  mercuric 
bichloride  and  corrosive  sublimate.  As  it  is  a  violent  poison  to  man 
and  animals,  it  should  be  very  carefully  handled.  In  order  to  make 
a  solution  which  is  strong  enough  to  act  rapidly  and  with  certainty, 
1  part  of  the  substance  should  be  dissolved  in  1,000  parts  of  water. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  adding  half  an  ounce  to  about  four  gal- 
lons of  clear  water,  preferably  rain-water.  As  a  pound  of  corrosive 
sublimate  retails  at  about  70  cents,  the  cost  of  the  disinfectant  is  very 
small.  This  solution,  which  should  be  made  in  wooden  or  granite- 
ware  vessels  at  least  half  a  day  before  use,  should  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  broom  or  brush  to  the  flooring,  sides,  and  covering  of 
pens  in  which  diseased  animaU  have  staid.  All  utensils  used  about 
the  pens,  as  well  as  the  troughs  and  other  things  containing  food, 
should  be  carefully  washed  mth  the  solution  ana  afterwards  rinsed 
thoroughly  inpure  water.  Ten  minutes'  exposure  to  the  disinfectant 
solution  is  sumcient  for  all  purposes.  As  the  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  attacks  many  metals,  iron  and  tin  utensils  should  be  disin- 
fected with  boiling  water  instead  of  the  mercuric  chloride  solution. 

The  bowel  discharges  should  be  made  innocuous  by  pouring  upon 
them  corrosive  sublimate  solution  or  mixing  them  with  potvd^red 
chloride  of  lime.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  whatevernas  come 
in  contact  with  diseased  animals  or  their  discharges  should  first  be 
disinfected  before  healthy  animals  are  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
In  using  the  corrosive  su  olimate  solution  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  poisonous  to  animals  as  well  as  to  man,  and  that  to  get  the  desired 
effect  no  large  quantities  need  be  applied.  The  surface  need  simply 
be  moistened  with  it  in  order  to  be  disinfected.  A  spray  apparatus, 
by  means  of  which  a  spray  is  deposited,  would  be  most  convenient, 
but  such  apparatus  is  expensive  and  not  readily  procurable.  It  id 
always  desirable  to  moisten  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  with  the  dis- 
infectant before  removing  them.  Anv  virus  adhering  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  thereby  destroyed  and  the  danger  of  msseminating  it 
avoided. 

When  the  disinfectant  is  not  at  hand  much  can  be  done  with  boil- 
ing water,  which  immediately  destroys  the  virus.  Scalding  the 
troughs  and  other  articles  is  perhaps  better  than  the  use  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  especially  if  they  are  immersed  in  the  boiling  water 
or  flooded  with  it.  Some  good  may  be  done  by  scalding  bowel  dis- 
charges and  the  flooring  of  pens,  although  by  doing  so  the  virus 
which  is  not  destroyed  is  carried  away  by  the  cooling  water,  which 
may  later  on  favor  its  multiplication.  In  any  case  it  is  best  to  use 
for  pens  the  sublimate  solution  first  and  then  scald  them. 

As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  disinfect  the  soil  with  any  degree  o* 
certainty,  it  is  very  desirable  that  in  a  herd  in  which  the  disease  has 
appeared  the  still  healthy  animals  be  transferred  to  fresh  ground  and 
kept  confined.  In  this  way  the  dangers  arising  from  an  infected  soil ' 
are  averted.  For  a  like  reason  animals  shoula  be  kept  from  streams 
which  have  become  polluted,  as  it  is  impossible  to  disinfect  them. 
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Hence  a  dry  soil,  Tvithout  standing  pools  of  water^  should  be  chosen 
as  long  as  any  suspicion  of  the  disease  exists. 

Great  care  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  food,  especially  that  of  a 
liquid  character,  which,  when  infected,  will  permit  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  virus  and  may  infect  large  numbers.  Cleanliness  in  this 
respect  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  universal  rule  which  can  be 
laid  down.  This  simply  means  that  the  food  should  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  bowel  discharges  of  diseased  animals;  that  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  for  more  than  a  few  hours  before  it  is  con- 
sumed; and  that  the  troughs  used  for  feeding  should  be  scalded  at 
least  twice  a  day  when  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  virus  may  be 
among  the  animals. 

It  may  seem  t^  laborious  or  perhaps  superfluous  to  carry  out  such 
directions  as  these.  They  may  be  incompatible  with  the  present 
methods  of  hog-raising  in  many,  parts  of  our  country.  They  are, 
however,  the  only  means  at  present  available  by  which  the  spread 
of  the  virus  maj  be  checked.  They  prevent  the  soil  from  becom- 
ing saturated  with  it,  and  every  exertion  made  towards  disinfection 
destroys  so  much,  and  continued  efforts  may  finally  destroy  it  al- 
together. Moreover,  if  the  disease  does  appear  while  measures  of 
Srevention  are  being  carried  out,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  become  very 
estructive,  for  the  severity  of  the  disease  depends,  as  a  rule,  upon 
the  quantity  of  virus  taken  into  the  system.  If  this  is  allowea  to 
accumulate  on  all  sides,  much  will  find  its  way  into  the  stomach 
and  intestines  and  cause  the  most  severe  disease. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  virus  can  live  in  the  soil  through  the 
winter,  but  it  seems  highly  probable.  Hence  thorough  disinfdction 
practiced  will  lessen  the  chances  for  a  reappearance  of  the  disease  in 
tile  following  year. 

The  investigations  in  regard  to  vaccination  as  a  means  of  preven- 
tion have  not  yet  led  to  any  residts  which  can  be  practically  utilized, 
and  therefore  are  still  beingcarried  on.  The  ordinary  methods  of 
attenuation,  as  practiced  by  rasteur  in  obtaining  a  vaccinal  virus  for 
anthrax  and  rouget,  are  inapplicable  in  this  peculiar  disease,  for  the 
unattenuated  vitus  itself  is  mcapable  of  conferring  immunity.  The 
experiments  demonstrating  this  fact  are  found  on  another  pMe. 
Hence  any  attenuated  virus  is  still  less  capable  of  accomplishing  this 
end. 

The  use  of  certain  medicines  internally  to  act  as  preventives  may 
prove  of  some  value,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  carry  out  some  expen- 
ments  in  this  direction  as  well. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  of  the  great  majority  of  inf  ectiow^ 
diseases,  after  it  has  gained  a  firm  hold  upon  the  animal,  is  not  only 
useless  but  dangerous;  for  the  animal  can  only  serve  to  spread  the 
disease.  The  mcerations  produced  in  the  large  intestines  can  only 
heal  slowly  if  they  are  not  too  extensive,  while  medicines  are  of  no 
avail.  Those  who  insist  upon  a  cure  for  well-pronounced  cases  of 
hog-cholera,  in  which  the  bowels  have  become  ulcerated,  should 
loci  upon  the  disease  of  typhoid  fever  in  man,  in  which  ulceration 
also  occurs.  Through  centuries  the  best  physicians  have  been  treat- 
ing this  disease,  yet  none  has  ever  ventured  to  assert  that  he  had  a 
cure  for  these  iilcerations.  They  take  the  best  care  of  the  patient 
and  allow  nature  to  heal  the  ulcers.  Even  then  they  frequently  find 
their  patient  snatched  away  at  the  very  threshold  of  recovery. 
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PREUHUfABT  INVESTIOATIOHS  CONCERHIVG  IirFECTIOUS  PNEXT- 
MONIA  nr  SWINE*  (SWnrE-PLAGU£)« 

In  prosecuting  investigations  in  the  West  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  disease  which  has  been  described  in  these  reports  as 
hog-cholera  existed  there  also,  the  lesions  characteristic  of  this  dis- 
ease and  the  specific  bacterium  were  found  in  Illinois  and  Nebraska. 
At  the  same  time  another  microbe  was  found,  resembling  in  its  mi- 
croscopical characters  the  microbe  of  irabbit  septicsemia  very  closeljr, 
and  associated  with  disease  of  the  lungs — a  cnronic  pneumonia — m 
the  few  cases  which  were  examined.  Although  the  investigations 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  microbe,  its  distrioution,  and  the  losses 
it  produces,  are  scarcely  begun,  we  venture  the  conclusion  that  it 
produces  an  infectious  pneumonia  in  pigs,  and  that  its  effect  may 
perhaps  be  spent  upon  organs  other  than  tne  lungs.  This  conclusion 
IS  based  upon  the  facts  recorded  in  the  following  pages. 

Among  the  post  mortem  examinations  made  m  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  July,  1886,  the  following  are  worthy  of  attention: 

In  Marion  Ck>untj,  a  few  miles  from  Patoka,  a  herd  was  found.  Julj  7,  of  which 
about  ten  had  died  and  an  eaual  number  were  still  alive.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  owner  several  pigs,  which  were  evidently  diseased,  were  kiUed  bj  a  blow  on  the 
head.  In  No.  1  the  superficial  inguinale  were  greatly  enlarged;  ecchymoses  were 
found  in  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  in  large  numbers  on  the  omentum  and  the 
epicardium.  The  lymphatic  glands  were  as  a  rule  enlaz^^ed  and  nurplish,  the  spleen 
augmented  in  size,  the  major  portion  of  the  lungs  hepatized,  and  the  remainder  in- 
terspersed with  hemorrhagic  foci.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the 
large  intestine  was  ecchjrmoeed,  that  of  the  latter  presenting  here  and  there  de^ 
ulcers,  especially  on  the  ileo-cseccd  valve.  Ck>ver-glass  preparations  from  the  spleen 
of  this  case  contained  no  bacteria  of  any  kind.  A  tube  of  gelatine  into  which  a  bit 
of  spleen  had  been  dropped  remained  sterile.  No.  2,  from  the  same  herd,  also  killed 
at  tne  time,  was  affected  with  a  suppurative  pyelitis  of  the  right  kidnev,  causing 
inflammatory  adhesicHis  of  the  lai^  mtestine.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  latter 
was  dotted  with  innunierable  petediisB  and  a  few  idcers.  Ck>ver-g]a8s  preparations 
from  the  spleen  of  this  animal  were  equally  negative.  A  tube  of  gelatine  into  which 
a  bit  of  spleen  tissue  was  dropped  b^an  to  liquefy  very  slowly.  It  contained  a  ba- 
cillus ana  a  large  oval  coccus. 

No.  8,  from  the  same  herd,  kiUed,  had  its  lymphatic  glands  generally  enlarged  and 
purplish,  the  spleen  dotted  with  numerous  blood-red  elevated  points,  lungs  with  larffe 
carnified  areas.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  laree  intestine  was  merely  congested. 
No  bacteria  seen  in  cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen,  and  a  gelatine  culture 
made  as  before  remained  sterile. 

Several  mUes  east  of  Champaign,  HI.,  the  disease  was  appearing  in  a  herd,  the 
owner  of  which  very  kindly  permitted  us  to  make  what  examinations  we  thought 
advisable.  On  July  8  two  autopsies  were  made.  In  No.  4,  dead  since  last  ni^t, 
the  lymphatic  glands  generally  were  enlarged  and  piirplish.  The  subcutaneoua.f  atty 
tissue  stained  yellow.  The  peritoneal  and  pericardial  cavity  contained  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  yellow  senun.  The  only  other  marked  lesion  observed  was  an  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  was  very  dark  and  pulpy.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  tlie  alimentary  canal  apparently  intact.  These  lesions  did  not  point 
to  hog-cholera.  Cover-gloss  preparations  of  the  spleen  were  nefrative.  A  piece 
dropfMdd  into  a  tube  of  gelatine  slowly  liquefied  the  latter.  A  bacillus  was  found  in 
it,  not  pathogenic. 

A  pig  (No.  5)  which  was  observed  to  be  very  weak,  although  able  to  move  about 
when  disturbed,  was  killed  for  further  information.  In  the  sutx^utaneous  tissue  over 
the  abdomen  were  numerous  ecchymoses.  The  inguinal  glands  were  greatly  en- 
larged, cortex  purplish,  some  lobules  deeply  congeetSi  throughout.  The  abdominal 
cavity  contained  a  small  quantity  of  colorless  serum;  the  spleen  considerably  tume- 
fied and  covered  with  blood-rea  raised  points.    The  lymphatic  glands  about  the 

*We  shall  call  this  disease  swine-plague,  in  distinction  from  hog-cholera,  just 
described*    See  introductory  remarks  to  Diseases  of  Swine,  p.  608. 
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itomach,  aa  well  as  the  bronchials,  were  deeply  congested,  the  cortex  infiltrated  with 
blood.  The  epicardium  was  dotted  over  its  entire  surface  with  minute  extravasa- 
tions. The  mucous  membrane  in  tlie  fundus  of  the  stomacli  and  of  the  entire  length 
of  the  large  intestine  covered  with  closely-set  extravasations.  Cover-glass  prepara- 
tions, as  well  as  cultures  of  the  spleen,  were  entirely  negative. 

Reports  of  swine-plague  from  Qeneseo,  Henry  County,  made  it  advisable  to  make 
a  few  post  mortem  examinations  in  this  section  of  the  State,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  losses  were  very  heavy,  involving  in  many  places 
the  greater  part  of  the  affected  herd.  July  11  several  autopsies  were  made  in  a  herd 
about  8  miles  from  Geneseo.  In  tliis  herd  the  disease  had  oeen  observed  about  nine 
days  before.  At  the  time  three  or  four  large  animals  had  died  during  the  night  and 
a  number  of  others  were  ilL 

No.  6. — ^Adult  black  male,  in  good  condition,  no  signs  of  decomposition.  In  the 
peritoneal  cavity  there  were  ecchymoses  beneath  the  peritoneum  of  the  dorsal  wall, 
near  the  caudal  end  of  the  kidneys,  at  least  an  inch  m  diameter.  The  spleen  was 
enlarged  and  congested.  Whitish  patches  showing  through  the  serosa  of  the  large 
intestme  were  afterwards  found  to  correspond  with  ulcerations  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  general  with  congested  cortex.  Tlie  left  lung 
completely  solidified,  olackish,  and  everywhere  adherent  to  chest  wall.  On  forc- 
ing the  nbs  apart  the  lim^  tissue  broke  as  a  watermelon  would;  from  the  broken 
surface  a  blackish  frothy  hquid  exuded.  A  portion  of  the  right  lung  was  in  the 
same  condition.  A  fibrmous  deposit  on  the  epicardium  indicative  of  pericarditis. 
In  the  alimentary  tract  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  is 
dark^ied  with  extravasations  on  the  ridges  of  the  folds.  In  the  large  intestine  the 
mucous  membrane  is  completely  covered  with  punctiform  extravasations,  in  part 
converted  into  pigment.  In  the  caecum  and  colon  are  isolated  disk-shaped  ulcers 
about  one-half  men  in  diameter,  slightly  elevated.  The  center  is  dark,  surrounded 
by  a  brocul  yellowish  margin,  giving  the  whole  a  button-like  appearance.  On  sec- 
tion a  whitish  tough  tissue  is  found  to  make  up  the  ulcer  ana  extend  to  the  peri- 
toneum, where  it  appears  as  a  whitish  patch  when  viewed  from  the  serous  surface. 
Cover-glass  prei)arations  of  the  spleen  negative.  Two  portions  dropped  into  a  tube 
of  gelatine  and  agar-agar  respectively  gave  rise  to  cultures  which  wul  be  described 
in  nfetail  farther  on. 

No.  7.~A  small  shoat,  having  shown  si^  of  disease  for  a  few  days,  was  killed  bjr 
a  blow  on  the  head.  The  superacial  inguinal  glands  were  enlarged  and  reddened. 
Both  kidneys  dotted  on  the  surface  with  minute  petechise.  On  section  a  few  are 
found  in  medullary  portion.  The  spleen  is  dotted  with  a  few  blood-red  elevated 
points.    Cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen  negative.    Cultures  remain  sterile. 

No.  8. — Laige  black  sow;  died  last  night.  Adipose  abimdant.  In  this  animal  the 
spleen  was  enlarged,  the  medullary  portion  of  kidneys  deeply  reddened,  lungs  nor- 
maL  The  mucosa  of  the  large  intestine  was  entirely  covered  with  minute  elongated 
spots  of  pigment;  representing  former  extravasations.  Cover-glass  preparations  of 
spleen  also  negative.  A  gelatme  tube  containing  a  portion  of  spleen  contained  a 
micrococcus.  Bits  of  the  spleen  introduced  beneath  the  skin  of  tne  dorsum  of  two 
mice  made  them  ill  for  a  few  days.    Both  finally  recovered. 

Besides  the  cultures  mentioned  in  the  autopsy  notes  at  least  ten  others  were  made 
at  the  time  by  piercing  the  spleens  with  a  platinum  wire  and  then  piercing  wiHi  it 
tubes  of  gelatine  or  drawing  it  over  the  surface  of  tubes  of  agar-agar.  None  of  these 
showed  any  signs  of  growth,  thus  confirming  the  supposition,  derived  from  the  exam- 
ination of  cover-glass  preparations,  that  the  specific  microbes  are  either  entirely  ab- 
sent from  the  spleen  or  else  are  present  in  very  small  numbers. 

The  lesions  f  otuid  in  all  but  three  cases,  in  which  the  ulceration  of 
the  large  intestine  was  present,  were  not  sufficiently  uniform  to  war- 
rant the  dia^osis  of  hog-cholera.  Viewed  by  the  light  of  later  ob- 
servations, it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  remainder  of  the  ani- 
mals were  affected  with  a  ainerent  malady,  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
microbe  to  be  described  later  on.  The  ecchymosis  of  the  large  intes- 
tine and  the  congestion  and  tumefaction  of  the  lymphatics  generally 
differed  from  the  lesions  which  we  have  found  in  hog-cholera.  The 
absence  of  bacteria  from  the  tissues  is  also  suspicious.  There  was 
moreover  a  partial  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  most  of  the  animals  exam- 
ined which  we  have  never  encountered  in  hog-cholera.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  of  these  eight  cases  five  were  lolled,  per- 
haps in  the  e^ly  stages  of  the  disease^  before  the  lesions  were  well 
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marked.  Leaving  these  observations  for  future  interpretation,  when 
more  cases  have  been  examined  we  will  proceed  to  a  description  of 
the  bacteriological  investigations. 

In  a  few  am.ong  a  large  number  of  tubes  bacteria  were  present* 
Nearly  aU  were  found  harmless  when  inoculated  into  animals  very- 
susceptible  to  hog-oholera.  In  two  tubes  inoculated  with  bits  of 
spleen  from  No,  G  two  microbes  were  found  which  deserve  attention. 

One  grew  in  both  tubes,  which  was  more  carefully  examined,  because  it  resembled 
the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  very  closely.  In  liquid  media  it  ia  actively  motile 
and  simulates  the  form  of  a  bacillus,  when  stained,  however,  each  individual  ia 
resolved  into  a  pair  of  ovals  or  very  short  rods  with  rounded  extremities.  A  deeply 
stained  narrow  border  surrounds  a  comparatively  pale  body.  There  seems  to  he 
slightly  more  stained  material  at  the  two  extremities  than  in  the  bacterium  already 
fuUy  described  in  the  last  repori;.  It  seems  a  trifle  longer  than  the  latter  form,  but 
on  attempting  to  confirm  una  impression  by  measurement  the  dimensions  were 
found  practically  the  same.  Sown  on  ^elatme  plates  the  colonies  appear  within 
twenty-four  hours  and  grow  quite  rapidly.  The  deep  colonies  are  spnerioal,  with 
smooth  outline  and  homogeneous  disc.  The  surface  colonies  appear  as  irregular 
patches,  spreading  very  quidkly,  and,  as  a  rule,  growing  far  more  vigorously  than 
me  deep  colonies.  In  tuoee  containing  nutrient  gelatine  the  isolated  colonies  in  the 
depth  of  the  needle  track  may  grow  to  the  size  of  pms*  heads.  On  the  surface  a  flat, 
thm,  pearly  layer  rapidly  extends  from  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  in  from  one  to 
two  weeks  may  have  covered  the  entire  surface.  The  margins  are  irregularly  scal- 
loped and  lobed,  the  entire  layer  often  simulating  the  from  flowers  on  windows  or 
laoe  work  (Plate  V,  Fig.  2).  On  potato,  a  thick  straw-colored  shining  layer  of  nearly 
smooth  surface  formSp  which  grows  veryvigorously  and  gradually  covers  the  entire 
cut  surface  of  the  potato  with  a  layer  2™°^  thick.  This  growth  is  brighter  in  color 
and  more  abundajit  than  appears  m  the  potato  culture  of  the  bact^um  of  hog- 
cholera.  Cultivated  in  liqmdjB,  such  as  beef  infusion  with  1  per  cent,  peptone,  the 
medium  becomes  very  turbid  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  thin  peUicle  appears, 
which  soon  becomes  a  thick  membrane.  A  cream-colored  deposit  forms  and  accumu- 
lates to  a  considerable  extent,  while  the  liquid  remains  turbid.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  grows  very  feebly  in  comparison. 

No  resistant  spore  state  was  round,  for  tubes  exposed  to  SS"*  C.  for  fifteen  minutes 
remained  sterile:  those  exposed  ten  minutes  became  turbid.  The  pale,  unstained 
central  portion  of  the  bacterium  simulates  very  strikingly  the  appearance  of  an  en- 
dogenous spore,  yet  they  all  succumb  to  the  temperature  of  58°  C. .  as  described.  A 
peculiar  property  not  common  to  the  hog-cholera  bacteria  described  is  the  coagu- 
htion  of  the  casein  of  milk.  If  a  tube  of  this  liquid,  sterilized  by  discontinuous 
boiling,  be  inoculated,  it  will  be  solidified  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  coagulum, 
contracting  later  on,  leaves  a  shallow  stratum  of  watery  Hquid  near  the  surface. 
the  reaction  is  acid.  Grown  on  gelatine  a  rather  penetrating  odor  of  decomposing 
flesh  is  &^^  off.  The  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  develops  no  odor  whatcrver  in 
cultures.  Tnis  microbe,  therefore,  resembled  the  bacterium  of  hog-colera  very 
closely  in  its  microscopic  characters,  but  differed  from  it  in  some  of  its  physiological 
properties.  This  illustrates  how  important  cultivation  experiments  are  in  the  deter- 
mination of  speciflc  differences.  That  it  was  not  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  was 
shown  by  an  utter  want  of  pathogenic  properties  when  inoculated  into  mice  and 
rabbits.  Pigs  were  inocidated  and  fed ;  cultures  were  introduced  per  rectum  without 
any  effect  wnatever. 

In  one  of  the  tubes  the  motile  bacterium  just  described  was  mixed 
with  another  microbe,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  virulent  germ.  It 
was  obtained  pure  as  follows:  A  rabbit  inoculated  with  the  mixture 
from  a  liquid  culture  made  from  the  original  gelatine  tube  died  in 
seven  days,  after  showing  signs  of  lameness  for  several  days.  The 
inoculated  thigh  was  enlarged,  the  skin  bluish.  The  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  was  of  a  leathery  consistencjr.  The  surface  of  the 
muscular  tissue  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  was  of  a  tmiform 

Jellowish  gray;  this  change  extended  into  the  muscular  tissue  to  the 
eijth  of  3°^  (one-eiffhth  inch) ;  the  striated  appearance  was  lost. 
This  change  also  involved  the  deeper  intermuscular  septa  of  the  thigh* 
On  the  abdomen  the  subcutis  was  infiltrated  with  a  blood-stained 
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serum.  The  local  effect  had  thus  been  unusually  severe.  Cultures 
from  the  spleen,  liver,  and  blood  in  gelatine  tubes  contained  only 
the  second  microbe.  The  one  above  described  had  no  power  of  in- 
vading the  tissues  of  the  rabit.  That  the  microbe  obtained  from  the 
tissue  of  this  rabbit  was  pathogenic  the  following  experiments  clearly 
demonstrate: 

With  pure  liquid  cultures  of  this  microbe  three  mice  were  inocu- 
lated. Two  of  these  died  within  one  and  two  days  of  inoculation. 
In  the  spleen  of  both  peculiar  torula-like  forms  were  found,  presum- 
ably the  cocci  in  process  of  division,  which  was  retarded  by  imf avor- 
able  conditions.  Its  effect  upon  a  rabbit,  however,  was  more  pro- 
nounced. This  rabbit  died  three  days  after  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  i**  of  a  liquid  culture.  Beneath  the  skin  of  tne  inoculated  thigh 
there  was  a  translucent  gelatinous  exudate  about  one-half  inch 
thick.  The  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  contiguous  wall  of 
the  abdomen  were  dotted  with  closely  set  punotif  orm  and  larger  ex- 
travasations. In  the  abdomen  they  were  very  numerous  on  the  large 
intestine  along  a  zone  nearest  the  abdominal  wall.  They  were  also 
found  over  the  kidney  and  on  the  psoas  muscle.  Spleen  not  enlarged, 
dark;  liver  rather  pale;  acini  well  marked;  the  entire  right  limg  ana 
base  of  the  left  deeply  congested:  very  few  bacteria  in  the  internal 
organs.  Two  liquid  cultures  of  blood  and  one  from  liver  contained 
the  injected  microbes.  Gelatine  cultures  of  blood,  spleen,  and  liver 
developed  into  numerous  colonies  of  the  same  microbe  in  the  needle 
track. 

Two  pigs  (Nos.  287  and  289)  were  inoculated  September  11  from  a 
culture  of  the  rabbit.  Each  received  beneath  the  skin  of  the  thigh 
2i**  of  the  culture  liquid.  No.  287  became  dull  and  lost  its  appetite 
several  days  later;  eyes  discharging.  September  28  the  animal  be- 
came delirious  and  ran  blindly  about  the  pen;  dead  next  morning. 
The  only  observable  lesions  were  local  swellmgs  two  inches  across  and 
one-fourth  to  three-fourths  inch  thick,  with  centers  which  were  be- 
ginning to  soften.  Blood  very  dark,  not  coagulated;  a  few  petechise 
on  epicardium.  The  liver  was  very  pale,  sclerosed;  the  medulla  of 
kidney  deeply  reddened.  No.  289  diea  September  21,  after  exhibiting 
the  same  symptoms;  local  swellings  as  above,  without  indications  of 
softening:  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  of  the  whole  body  of  a  deep 
yellow  color;  liver  very  firm,  bloodless,  and  of  a  peculiar  yellowish 
red  color  throuffhout;  medulla  of  kidneys  deeply  reddened;  two  larjfe 
cysts  in  the  rignt  one.  In  neither  case  was  the  alimentary  tract  dis- 
eased. In  both  there  was  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  producing  in  th6 
second  animal  a  general  jaundice.  From  neither  were  cultures  of 
the  inoculated  microbe  successful,  though  blood  from  the  heart,  the 
spleen,  and  the  liver  were  used.    The  tubes  remained  sterile. 

Nos.  288  and  290,  which  had  been  retained  in  the  same  pen,  did  not 
contract  the  disease  from  the  others,  as  would  ordinarily  happen  in 
hoff-cholera.  No.  288  was  fed  with  hog-cholera  viscera  October  12, 
and  died  from  the  effects  December  4;  ccDcum  and  colon  ulcerated. 
No.  290,  fed  at  the  same  time,  died  October  28,  the  only  visible  cause 
of  deatn  being  retention  of  urine. 

This  microbe  was,  therefore,  fatal  to  mice,  rabbits  and  pigs,  pro- 
ducing in  the  pig  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver,  leading  to  a 
marked  cirrhosis  and  general  jaundice. 

The  same  disease  found  near  SodomSy  7C. — The  same  microbe 
was  obtained  from  an  outbreak  in  Sodorus,  Illinois,  several  months 
later.    On  page  G30  a  descriptiou  is  given  of  two  post  mortems,  in 
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one  of  which  (No.  1)  the  lesions  were  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine 
and  a  grayish  hepatization  of  the  lun^s.  From  this  animal  the  bac- 
terium of  hog-cholera  had  been  obtamed  from  the  spleen.  In  the 
other  animal  (No.  2)  the  lung  lesions  only  were  present.  Portions 
of  the  solidified  lung  tissue  from  No.  2,  hardened  in  strong  alcohol, 
were  submitted  to  a  microscopic  examination.  The  tissue  was  infil- 
trated with  paraffine,  the  sections  treated  with  turpentine  to  remove 
the  imbeddmg  substance,  and,  then  stained  in  various  ways.  The 
smaller  bronchi  and  air-cells  were  completely  filled  with  an  exudate, 
consisting  of  white  blood  corpuscles  chiefly,  and  some  larger  pale 
cells,  probably  derived  from  tne  epithelium.  This  infiltration  was 
exceeoingly  dense  in  many  places;  m  others  less  so.  The  septa  or 
alveolar  walls  were  not  perceptibly  affected,  but  the  capillaries  were 
distended  with  blood  corpuscles,  and  formed  an  unstained  mesh-work 
around  the  deeply  stained  alveolar  contents.  The  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue  was  also  infiltrated,  and  the  lymphatic  spaces  distended 
and  filled  with  a  fibrillar  network  of  coagulated  lymph.  When  the 
alveolar  contents  were  carefully  examined  with  a  one-eighteenth 
homogeneous  objective,  after  staming  the  section  in  Loffler's  alkaline 
meth^ene  blue  for  several  hours  and  decolorizing  in  one-half  per  cent, 
acetic  acid,groiips  of  very  minute  oval  bacteria  were  recognizable,  in 
size  and  outline  nke  those  obtained  in  cultures  from  the  pleura.  These 
groups  were  very  large  and  extended  through  the  depth  of  the  section. 
a  fact  easily  recognized  by  focusing  up  ana  down.  Thev  were  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  section,  the  bacteria  themselves  and  the  groups 
they  formed  being  readily  recognizable.  No  other  bacteria  could  be 
detected,  though  the  sections  were  searched  over  many  times.  Stain- 
ing in  aniline  water  methyl  violet  overnight  did  not  bring  these 
groups  out  so  clearly  as  the  stain  above  adven.  These  groups,  more- 
over, were  present  in  those  air-cells  chiefly  in  which  the  exudate  was 
but  moderately  dense. 

The  lesions  of  the  lungs  found  in  both  pigs  at  Sodorus,  111.,  were 
different  from  those  occasionally  found  in  j>ost  mortem  examinations 
of  hog-cholera  at  the  Washington  Experimental  Station.  In  the 
latter  the  acute  cases,  characterized  by  hemorrhagic  lesions  in  various 
organs,  usually  presented  lungs  which  were  dotted  with  dark  red 
patches  visible  on  the  pleural  surfaces  and  in  the  parenchyma.  These 
were  evidently  extravasations  into  the  alveoli,  and  etioiogically  the 
same  as  the  extravasations  found  elsewhere.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
lung  lesions  were  entirely  absent.  When  present  they  were  usually 
associated  with  an  abundance  of  lung  worms  in  the  bronchi.  In 
many  cases  the  small  anterior  lobes  resting  laterally  upon  the  peri- 
cardium were  collapsed  (atelectasis),  of  the  color  of  red  flesh.  This 
condition  seems  to  stand  in  no  direct  relation  to  the  disease  itself. 

The  broncho-pneumonia  found  in  the  pigs  above  referred  to  ex- 
tended over  at  least  one-half  of  the  lungs,  involving  the  caudal  por- 
tion of  the  base,  resting  on  the  diaphragm.  The  pleura  was  but 
slightly  affected;  a  few  adhesions  and  a  more  than  normal  Quantity 
of  serum  on  its  surface  constituted  the  visible  changes.  Tne  lung 
tissue  itself  was  airless,  solid,  of  a  grayish  red,  somewhat  mottled. 
From  the  pleural  surface  of  No.  2  two  tubes  of  gelatine  were  inocu- 
lated by  dipping  into  them  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  filled  with  serous 
exudate.  The  neat  of  the  weather  liquefied  both  tubes  soon  aft^er, 
and  within  a  few  days  the  gelatine  in  one  of  them  was  densely 
crowded  with  small  whitish  points;  in  the  other  tube  the  colonies 
were  fewer  in  number  and  consequently  much  larger.    Both  were, 
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in  fact,  pure  cnltures  of  a  non-motile  oval  bacterium,  found  identical 
in  all  respects  with  the  microbe  obtained  from  Geneseo,  111.,  and 
already  described. 

Postponing  the  description  of  this  microbe  for  the  present,  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  were  made  in  order  to  determine  its  pathogenic 
effect  upon  small  animals: 

From  one  of  the  original  tube  cultures  in  gelatine  plate  cultures  were  made,  and 
from  one  of  the  colonies  a  tube  containing  10*«  beef-infusion  peptone  was  inoculated. 
When  two  days  old  the  following  animals  received  subcutaneously  portions  of  this 
culture:  Two  mice,  i^,  •]%";  two  rabbits,  i",  i";  two  pigeons,  i«*=,  f «;  two  pigs,  4.5*«,  3««. 
One  of  the  mice  was  dead  on  the  following  day.  In  the  spleen  and  liver  were  present 
oval  bacteria  and  some  quite  lon^  rods.  The  liquid  culture  from  the  blood  remained 
sterile.  The  second  mouse  died  m  two  days.  A  peculiar  bacterium  was  present  in 
spleen,  liver,  and  blood,  often  irregularly  fusiform  and  piriform,  most  were  cocci  in 
pairs.  A  liquid  culture  from  the  blood  of  the  heart  contamed  the  inoculated  mici-obe 
only,  and  the  identity  of  this  germ  with  the  one  injected  was  confirmed  by  plate 
cultures. 

Both  inoculated  pigeons  died,  one  two  days  and  the  other  four  days  after  inocula- 
tion. In  the  former  the  pectoral  muscle  at  the  point  of  inoculation  had  a  grayish- 
yellow  parboiled  appearance  over  an  area  of  1  to  H  square  inches  and  extending  to  a 
depth  of  three-eighths  inch.  In  the  second  bird,  which  had  received  the  larger  dose, 
the  local  lesion  was  less  marked.  A  thick  pasty  deposit  had  formed  between  the 
skin  and  muscle,  slightly  infiltrating  the  sunace  of  the  latter.  No  bacteria  could 
be  detected  on  cover-^lass  preparations  in  the  blood  or  liver  of  either  bird. 

Both  rabbits  likewise  succumbed,  one  four  and  the  other  five  days  after  inocula- 
tion. The  autopsies  point  out  the  radical  differences  between  the  nog-cholera  bac- 
terium and  the  coccus  under  consideration.  Before  death  both  anima&  lay  on  tlieir 
sides,  breathing  slowly.  In  the  one  which  died  first  (which  had  received  the  smaller 
dose)  the  inoculated  thi^h  was  enlarged  and  drawn  up  to  the  body,  the  fascia  cover- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  the  contiguous  abdominal  wall  were  thickened  into 
whitish  opaque  sheets;  a  small  area  of  the  thigh  muscles  was  whitish,  necrosed.  In 
the  abdominal  cavity  strings  and  flakes  of  coagulated  fibrin  in  various  parts,  toj^ether 
with  the  reddened  appearance  of  the  peritoneimi,  indicated  a  severe  peritonitis ;  the 
liver  was  dark,  blood  flowing  freely  on  section;  spleen  scarcely  enlarged.  Beneath 
the  serosa  of  large  intestine  a  few  patches  of  extravasation;  kidneys  deeply  reddened 
to  the  tip  of  the  papilla;  lungs  normal.  The  microbe  was  very  abundant  m  the  local 
infiltration,  the  pedtoneal  exudate,  in  the  parenchyma  of  spleen,  liver,  and  kindeys, 
as  well  as  in  blood  from  the  heart.  In  these  cover-glass  preparations  involution 
forms  were  very  common.  Liquid  cultures  from  blood  of  tne  neart  and  the  peri- 
toneal exudate  contained  the  microbe  as  it  usually  appears  in  liquids.  Tube  cultures 
in  gelatine  from  the  blood,  peritoneal  exudate,  and  liver  contained  very  many  colonies, 
growing  in  a  somewhat  characteristic  manner,  to  be  described  later  on. 

In  the  other  rabbit  the  local  effect  was  equally  extensive,  and  there  was  a  more 
marked  grayish  discoloration  of  the  thigh  ana  conti^ous  abdominal  muscles.  Peri- 
tonitis less  marked ;  no  coagula  present.  The  bacteria  not  so  numerous  in  the  organs, 
but  very  abundant  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Liquid  cultures  from  the  latter  ana 
from  blood  were  pure.  Gelatine  tubes,  cultures  from  the  liver  and  spleen,  contained 
many  colonies. 

Rabbits,  mice,  and  pigeons  were  thus  shown  susceptible  when  in- 
oculated with  the  quantities  above  mentioned.  Two  rabbits  were  at 
the  same  time  inoculated  with  large  quantities  of  two  other  microbes 
obtained  from  spleens.  Both  remained  unaffected.  In  one  a  small 
circumscribed  abscess  could  be  seen  through  the  skin. 

Of  the  two  pigs  inoculated  (Nos.  330  and  331),  No.  330,  which  had 
received  the  larger  dose  (5^^)  died  in  nine  days,  after  exhibiting  the 
same  symptoms  as  those  manifested  by  the  two  former  cases — debil- 
ity, loss  01  appetite,  inflamed  eyes.  In  this  animal  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar condition  of  the  liver,  together  with  a  deep  yellow  staining  of 
the  connective  and  adipose  tissue  generally.  Cultures  negative. 
No.  331  died  thirty-five  days  after  inoculation.  In  this  animal  there 
was  a  less  pronounced  pathological  change  in  the  liver.  Icterus  pres- 
ent. No  cultures  were  made. 
H,  Mis,  156 6 
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In  order  to  confirm  and  extend  the  preceding  inoculation  ezperimentB  a  second 
series  was  planned  in  the  same  way.  A  beef  infusion  peptone  culture,  which  had 
been  derived  from  a  single  colony  of  the  microbe  on  a  gelatine  plate  and  was  twenty- 
four  hours  old,  was  used  to  inbculate  of  mice,  pigeons,  fowls,  and  white  rats  2  eacn, 
1  guinea-pig,  and  rabbit.  The  mice,  which  received  iV^  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
back,  died  in  two  and  six  days  respectively.  In  the  first  one  the  spleen  and  blood 
were  crowded  with  bacteria,  and  a  liquid  culture  from  the  blood  proved  pure.  From, 
the  second  mouse  no  cultures  were  luade;  bacteria  few  or  absent  from  the  organs. 
Of  the  2  pigeons,  1  inoculated  with  ^^  was  dead  next  day.  At  the  place  of  inoculation 
in  the  pectoral  the  muscular  tissue  was  whitish, parboiled  for  a  depth  of  one-fourth  to 
one-haJf  inch ;  cidtures  from  blood  and  liver  steme.  The  other  pigeon,  which  received 
^,  survived.  The  white  rats,  receiving  respectively  i**  and  i«  subcutaneously  in  the 
tbikh,  did  not  prove  susceptible.  The  rabbit,  which  received  ^^  in  the  same  place, 
died  in  three  days,  aftar  showing  symptoms  like  those  in  the  preceding  experiment. 
Locally  the  lesions  were  the  same;  thickening  of  the  fascia  more  pronounced ;  lar- 
daceous  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  muscular  tissue;  punctiform  extravasa- 
tions both  on  abdomen  and  on  thigh  as  far  as  symphysis  pubis.  In  the  abdominal 
cavity  the  serous  surface  of  the  entire  intestine  appeared  as  if  sprayed  with  blood, 
the  extravasation  being  beneath  the  serosa  and  not  visible  from  tne  mucous  surface. 
Small  intestine  but  faintly  reddened;  only  a  few  delicate  fibrils  of  exudation  as  yet 
visible;  a  few  extravasations  on  capsule  of  kidney,  which  is  deepl;^  reddened  through- 
out; spleen  and  lungs  normal;  liver  invaded  by  oocddium  omforme,-  Cover-glass 
preparations  of  spleen,  liver,  and  peritoneum  contain  the  microbes  in  abundance ; 
m  tne  peritoneal  exudate  they  seem  as  numerous  as  in  a  liquid  culture.  Cultures 
both  in  beef  infusion  and  in  gelatine  from  the  blood  and  peritoneal  fluid  were  pure. 

The  guinea-pi^,  which  had  received  into  the  thi^^h  a  rather  large  dose,  ^**,  suo- 
oumbed  on  the  sixth  day.  At  the  point  of  inoculation  there  is  but  a  slight  infiltra- 
tion and  thickening  of  the  subcutsoieous  connective  tissue.  In  the  abdomen,  botii 
spleen  and  liver  somewhat  enlarged.  Covering  these  a  thin,  translucent,  gelatinous 
layer,  easily  scraped  away,  and  particularly  well  marked  on  the  liver.  Lungs  deeply 
congested,  not  collapsed,  but  showing  the  impression  of  the  ribs.  The  pleura  cov- 
ered with  a  similar  exudate.  The  internal  organs  contained  scarcely  any  bacteria, 
but  cover-glasses  touched  to  the  surface  of  lungs  and  liver  showed  the  exudate, 
consisting  chiefly  of  leucocytes,  to  contain  large  numbers  of  the  injected  bacteria. 
Gelatine  cultures  of  blood  and  from  the  liver,  a  Hquid  culture  from  the  blood,  were 
pure. '  A  Uquid  culture  from  the  peritoneal  surface  of  spleen  contained  also  a  mo- 
tile bacillus.  The  contact  of  this  organ  with  the  very  thin-walled  large  intestme 
may  explain  the  contamination. 

Of  two  fowls  inoculated  beneath  the  skin  of  the  pectoral  with  i*<  and  V^^  respect- 
ively, the  one  which  received  the  smaller  dose  diea  in  five  days.  In  this  bird  the 
local  lesion  was  very  extensive.  On  removing  the  thickened,  discolored  skin  the 
large  pectoral  was  parboiled  in  appearance  throughout  half  its  mass;  the  remainder 
of  the  muscle  studded  with  small  extravasations.  The  pathological  changes  in- 
volved also  the  smaller  pectoral  in  points  and  patches,  extending  throug^h  one  of 
the  fenestra  of  the  sternum  to  the  membrane  surrounding  the  coils  of  intestine. 
The  serum  between  the  two  muscles  crowded  with  the  injected  bacteria.  The  mu- 
cosa of  the  intestine  below  the  duodenal  portion,  including  the  csBca  and  the  rectum, 
was  verv  much  inflamed.  The  cseca  and  the  cloacal  portion  of  rectum  of  a  very 
dark  red.  There  were  also  occasional  hemorrhages  beneath  the  mucosa.  The  Imic- 
teria  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  local  lesion,  for  cultures  from  the  blood  and  liver 
renuuned  sterile.  The  second  fowl  remained  ill,  sitting  quietly  and  not  moving 
unless  disturbed.  It  was  lolled  nine  days  after  inoculation.  The  local  lesion  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  more  advanced  degeneration,  but  was  more  circum- 
scribed, and  limited  in  its  depth  to  the  larger  pectoral.  The  intestines  and  other 
organs  were  free  from  inflammation.    Cultures  from  this  bird  remained  sterile. 

Jm  order  to  determine  whether  there  would  be  any  difference  in  the  mortality  or 
the  lesions,  another  mode  of  inoculation  was  resorted  to.  Instead  of  employing 
liquid  cultures  and  injecting  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  with  the  hypodermic  sy- 
linge,  a  gelatine  culture  nine  days  old  was  used  and  the  inoculation  made  as  follows: 
In  three  mice  an  incision  was  loade  through  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  into 
the  subcutis  through  this  incision  a  loop  of  the  gelatine  culture,  consisting  of  a  mixt- 
ure of  gelatine  and  microbes,  was  introduced.  With  the  same  amount  two  guinea- 
Eigs  were  inoculated  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  two  pigeons  and  one  fowl 
eneath  the  skin  covering  one  of  the  pectorals,  and  one  rabbit  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ear,  near  the  tip,  by  pimcturing  the  skin  with  the  point  of  a  lancet  and  in- 
serting the  mass  into  the  wound  thus  made.  Of  these  animals  the  two  guinea-pigs, 
the  rabbit,  and  two  mice  died.    The  pigeons  and  fowl  remained  unaffected. 

The  mice  died  three  and  four  days  after  inoculation  respectively.   One  guinea-pig 
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died  in  five  days.  The  saboutifl  of  the  rentral  surface  of  body  from  neck  to  jnibis 
was  infiltrated  witli  a  sero-sanguineous  effuaion  and  thickened^  the  skin  itself  infil- 
trated. There  was  but  little  change  in  the  internal  organs  excepting  the  liver,  which 
was  pale  and  very  friable.  No  exudate  indicative  of  peritonitis,  although  a  cover- 
glass  touched  to  the  surface  of  the  liver  contained  vjry  many  bacteria,  which  were 
few  in  number  in  liver  tissue  and  blood  from  the  heart.  The  second  guinea-pig  died 
on  the  eighth  day  with  the  same  but  less  extensive  local  lesions,  parenchymatous 
d^eneration  of  uver  and  spleen.  The  rabbit*s  ear  had  a  deepred  blush  on  the  day 
after  inoculation;  enlarged  slightly  and  drooping  backward.  There  were  no  marked 
symptoms  of  disease  at  any  time.  The  animal  died  on  the  ninth  day.  There  was 
an  extensive  infiammatoiy  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  fascia  over 
the  sides  of  head,  extendmig  to  the  top,  Involving  the  ventral  aspect  of  neck  and 
extending  to  shoulders  laterally.  The  subjacent  muscular  tissue  'was  considerably 
ecchymosed.  Peritoneal  exudate  absent.  Degeneration  of  liver  and  spleen.  Bac- 
teria numerous  in  the  local  infiltration,  very  few  in  blood  and  organs.  A  liquid 
culture  from  best's  blood  wsus  found  pure. 

These  results  place  fowls  and  pigeons  upon  the  border  line  of  susceptibilitv;  that 
is,  these  animals  may  be  deetro;^ ed  by  lar^e  doses,  but  are  not  affected  by  small  ones. 
They  also  put  rabbits,  guinea-i>ig8,  and  mice  among  the  susceptible  animals,  the  first 
named  being  the  most  susceptible.  In  every  case  the  inoculation  seems  to  produce 
local  lesions,  the  extent  and  severity  of  which  seem  to  stand  in  an  inveise  relation 
to  the  number  of  bacteria  found  in  the  blood  and  the  internal  organs^  and  in  a  direct 
relation  to  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

The  foregoing  inoculations  were  made  from  cultures  derived  from  ' 
the  pleural  exudate  of  pig  No.  2  (Sodorus,  111.).    The  same  germ  was 
isolated  from  the  spleen  and  blood  of  the  same  animal 

Three  tubes  of  gelatine,  into  which  bits  of  spleen  had  been  put,  began  to  liquefy. 
(It  will  be  remembered  that  the  spleen  was  enormously  enlarged  and  softened.)  One 
of  these  contained  only  a  large  oacillus,  another  the  same  bacillus  and  a  microbe 
resembling  the  one  under  consideration.  By  means  of  plate  cultures  these  were 
separated  and  a  pure  culture  of  this  microbe  obtained.  By  introducing  beneath  the 
skm  of  two  mice  bits  of  the  spleen  containing  the  two  forms  a  pure  culture  of  the 
same  microbe  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  mice  which  died  three  days  after  inocu- 
lation. Two  mice,  inootdated  with  bits  of  spleen  from  the  culture  containing  the 
liquefying  Iwwillus  only,  remained  imaffected.  From  a  vacuimi  tube  of  blood  taken 
directly  Soxa  the  heart  of  the  same  animal  pure  cultures  of  the  same  microbe  were 
obtained. 

From  pig  No.  1  (Sodorus)  two  pipettes  were  filled  with  blood,  ob- 
tained wim  every  precaution  directly  from  the  heart.  One  of  these 
tubes,  opened  three  weeks  later,  was  used  to  inoculate  a  liquid  cult- 
ure, which  proved,  when  tested  on  gelatine  plates,  a  pure  culture  of 
the  same  microbe  obtained  from  the  pleura,  tne  spleen,  and  the  blood 
of  pig  No.  2  of  the  same  herd.  In  the  other  tuoe  the  bacterium  of 
hog-cholera  was  found.  It  will  be  remembered  that  pig  No.  1  had 
in  addition  to  the  ulcerations  of  the  csecum  and  colon,  partial  hepa- 
tization of  both  lungs,  whUe  No.  2  had  merely  the  lung  lesions. 
About  a  month  later  a  liquid  culture,  made  from  a  gelatine-tube  cult- 
ure of  this  blood,  was  used  to  inoculate  a  rabbit,  only  -^^"^  being 
injected  subcutaneously  into  the  thigh.  The  animal  was  found  dead 
on  the  third  day.  The  lesions  were  nearly  identical  with  those  ob- 
served previously  after  inoculation  with  this  microbe — local  tliicken- 
ing  of  tne  fascia,  hemorrhagic  markings  of  the  muscular  tissue,  with 
superficial  degeneration  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  ecchymoses  on . 
the  contiguous  abdominal  walls,  peritonitis  indicated  oy  a  few 
stringy  deposits  on  liver,  as  well  as  more  than  the  normal  quantity 
of  serum.  Cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen  and  liver  revealed 
a  large  number  of  the  injected  cocci,  which,  stained  in  alkaline 
methylene  blue,  showed  the  polar  stain  very  clearly.  A  cover-glass 
touched  to  the  serous  surface  of  the  large  intestine  contained  immense 
numbers  of  the  same  germ.  Gelatine  tube  cultures  of  liver  and 
heart's  blood  grew  in  the  characteristic  manner.    From  the  blood 
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culture  a  second  rabbit  was  inoculated,  as  follows:  The  hair  was 
clipped  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  which  was  washed  with 
.1  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  With  a  flamed  lancet  a 
little  pocket  was  formed 'beneath  the  skin,  into  which  a  small  Quan- 
tity from  the  gelatine  culture  was  introduced  on  a  platinum  loop. 
The  animal  sat  quietly  in  the  coop,  eating  but  little,  and  breathing 
slowly  for  some  days  before  death,  which  occurred  ten  days  after 
inocuiation. 

Slight  enlargement  of  the  moculated  thigh.  Suhcutaneous  tissue  over  the  inner 
and  caudal  aspects  of  the  thigh,  on  the  abdomen  beyond  umbilicus,  greatly  thick- 
ened by  inflammatory  infiltration,  which  is  of  a  soft,  pasty  consistency,  grayish 
white.  It  is  closely  adherent  to  skin,  but  not  to  muscular  tissue  on  abdomen,  £rom 
which  it  may  be  easily  removed.  The  muscular  tissue  beneath  is  dotted  with  pimo- 
tif  orm  extravasations.  On  the  caudal  aspect  of  the  thigh  the  infiltration  is  closely 
adherent  to  muscular  tissue  as  far  as  the  pubis,  involving  the  superficial  muscular 
fibers,  which  are  whitish,  softened;  the  groin  stained  with  a  frothy,  blood-stained 
eerum;  the  superficial  lymphatic  gland  on  the  same  side  enlarged  to  size  of  a  horse- 
cheetnut;  on  section  whitish,  lardaceous;  the  lobules  of  the  gland  appearing  as  pale 
red  masses  imbedded  in  it.  The  serosa  of  intestines  and  the  liver  coated  with  a 
glairy,  translucent,  grayish  deposit,  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  and  peeled 
Srom  the  liver  in  a  thin  layer.  This  exudate  contains  very  few  cells,  but  immense 
numbers  of  bacteria,  evidently  in  a  state  of  active  multiplication,  as  thev  are  quite 
small,  resembling  oval  cocci,  and  staining  uniformly.  Parenchyma  of  liver  uni- 
formly dark  brownish;  bile  very  dark  greenish;  spleen  not  enlarged;  lungs  normal; 
right  heart  fiUed  with  a  translucent  gelatinous  clot;  left,  with  dark  liquid  blood; 
mucosa  of  stomach,  which  contains  considerable  food,  coated  with  a  tenacious  mu- 
cus; circumscribed  hemorrhagic  spots  scattered  over  the  right  half  of  the  stomach; 
very  few  bacteria  in  the  parenchyma  of  spleen  and  liver. 

In  this  case  ten  days  elapsed  between  inoculation  and  death.  The 
local  lesion  was  very  extensive,  the  peritonitis  advanced.  According 
to  previous  experience  the  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding 
case  was  due  entirely  to  the  mode  of  inoculation.  There  is  also  an- 
other difference  worthy  of  note.  In  the  preceding  rabbit  the  bacte- 
ria showed  very  beautifully  the  stain  at  tne  ends  of  the  short  rod;  in 
this  one  they  did  not  show  it  clearly  at  aU. 

This  microbe  was  therefore  present  in  the  pleural  cavity,  in  blood 
from  the  heart,  and  in  the  spleen  of  one  pig,  and  in  the  blood  of  an- 
other. It  is  highly  probable,  induing  from  the  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  diseased  lungs,  that  if  circumstances  had  permitted  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  lung  tissue  itself  by  means  of  cultures  and 
inoculation  experiments,  the  same  results  would  have  been  obtained. 
This,  however,  was  quite  impossible  under  the  circumstances.* 

This  microbe,  from  Geneseo,  HI.,  also  found  associated  with  com- 

Sletely  hepatized  lungs,  was  without  doubt  the  same' as  the  one  just 
escribed,  when  we  take  into  consideration  microscopical  characters 
and  those  brought  out  by  culture  and  inoculation.  This  microbe 
had  not  yet  been  tried  upon  fowls.  In  order  to  confirm  still  further 
the  results  already  given  the  following  experiment  was  tried: 

October  80,  two  pigs  and  two  fowls  were  inoculated  with  the  microbe  from  Gene- 
seo, and  an  equal  niunber  with  that  from  Sodorus,  El.  The  pigs  received  subcutane- 
ously  each  S*"  of  a  beef -infusion  peptone  culture.  Of  the  four  only  two  died.  One 
of  these  had  been  inoculated  with  the  microbe  from  Sodorus.  On  the  third  day  both 
eyes  were  discharging,  the  animal  looking  imthrifty  and  becoming  weak  ana  thin. 
It  died  on  the  eighth  day.  In  brief  the  lesions  were  as  follows:  Fat  and  connective 
tissue  in  general  yellowish.  Both  ventricles  of  heart  filled  with  large  washed  clots 
and  semi-coagulated  blood.    Liver  very  firm,  of  a  dirty  red-lead  color.    On  cutting 

♦Very  recent  investigations  of  the  disease  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  con- 
firmed these  statements.  The  pathoccenic  bacteria  are  limited  almost  exclusively  to 
the  diseased  lungs. 
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into  it  a  gritty  sensation  is  transmitted  to  the  hand.  Venous  stasis  of  the  abdominal 
vessels.  Other  organs  and  intestinal  tract  normaL  Cultures  failed  to  detect  the 
microbe  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  blood. 

No.  368,  inoculated  with  5"  from  a  culture  of  the  microbe  obtained  from  Geneseo, 
DL,  showed  inflammation  of  the  eyes  a  few  days  after,  which  disappeared  in  a  week. 
At  the  same  time  the  animal  looked  unthrifty.  It  had  apparently  recovered  two 
weeks  after  inoculation,  when  it  again  became  unthrifty  and  weak.  The  abdomen 
became  enlarged  and  it  was  imable  to  rise.  Found  dead  December  27,  nearly  two 
months  after  inoculation.  At  each  point  of  inoculation  on  the  thigh  an  encysted 
mass  was  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  as  large  as  a  marble.  The  contents 
were  softening  and  inclosed  by  a  fibrous  wall.  Limgs  hypostatic.  Pulmonary  ves- 
sels and  right  heart  filled  with  a  firm  clot.  Liver  very  much  contracted,  especially 
the  lobes  on  the  right,  and  streaked  with  depressed  lines  and  furrqjvs.  Tlie  perito- 
neal covering  on  the  cephalic  aspect  waa  very  much  thickened,  in  some  places  uni- 
formly, in  others  in  a  mesh- work  corresponding  to  the  interlobular  tissue.  The  acini 
of  this  side  were  veiy  small.  On  the  caudal  aspect  they  were  in  some  places  very 
kurge  and  bulging.  On  section  this  transition  from  large  below  to  small  above  could 
be  easily  traced.  Gall  bladder  filled  with  a  thickprune-juice-colored  bile.  Inflam- 
matory adhesion  between  rectum  and  cdBcum.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 
intestine  of  a  dull  red  color,  probably  due  to  a  passive  congestion.  No  ulceration 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  intestine  itself  was  very  much  distended  with  dry,  liaJf- 
digested  f ecee  of  a  yeUowish  hue.  Four  liquid  cultures  made  from  blood  of  heart 
remained  clear. 

This  case  is  interesting  in  that  the  inoculation  caused  a  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which 
became  indirectly  fatal  by  destroying  in  ereat  part  the  normal  functions  of  this  organ. 

Both  fowls  inoculated  with  the  microbe  from  Sodorus  died.  One  of  them,  which 
received  i«»  of  the  liquid  cultures  into  the  pectoral  muscle,  had  a  temperature  of 
110|**  F.  next  day.  It  began  to  grow  weak  rapidly,  the  temj)erature  remaming  high, 
and  it  died  on  the  ninth  day.  The  only  lesion  was  the  paxboiled  condition  of  the  pec- 
toral muscles.  No  growth  m  cultures  from  the  liver.  The  other  fowl,  which  had  re- 
ceived but  i««  of  the  culture,  lingered  in  the  same  condition,  becoming  very  emaciated. 
It  died  on  the  seventeenth  day.  The  inoculated  pectoral  muscle  very  pale  and  infil- 
trated with  serum.  Yellowish  necrotic  masses  embedded  in  it.  Extravasations  be- 
neath serosa  of  duodenum,  also  beneath  corresponding  mucosa.  The  mesentery 
streaked  with  petechias  near  the  vessels.  Terminal  portion  of  rectum  dilated,  filled 
with  yellowish  semi-liquid  matter;  mucosa  of  this  rc^on  intensely  dark  red. 

One  of  the  fowls  inoculated  with  i"  from  a  culture  of  the  microbe  from  Gtoeseo 
died  on  the  fourth  day.  Extensive  serous  infiltration  and  tumefaction  of  the  inocu- 
lated pectoral,  which  is  firm,  whitish,  parboiled  in  appearance;  mesentery  adjacent 
to  pectorals  slightly  inflamed;  slight  congestion  of  duodenum. 

TMs  case  demonstrates  a  similarity  of  pathogenic  power  of  the  two 
cnltures  both  upon  pigs  and  fowls.  In  these  cases  the  local  infiltra- 
tion contained  the  microbe  in  abundance,  but  cultures  from  the  blood 
and  liver  remained  sterile.  It  seems  that  it  has  not  the  power  to  mul- 
tiply in  the  internal  organs,  though  producing;  exceedingly  severe 
local  lesions  sufficient  to  cause  death.  The  lesions  which  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  the  microbe  produces  in  pigs  were  so  uniform 
and  yet  so  peculiar,  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  add  a  few  more  experi- 
ments to  those  already  made. 

November  18,  two  pigs  (Nos.  374  and  375]  received  hypodermically 
5**  (one-half  into  each  thigh)  of  a  beef-inrusion  peptone  culture  two 
days  old,  derived  from  a  gelatine  cultui*e  (rabbit)  about  one  month 
old.  Three  pigs  were  placed  with  these  to  determine  whether  the 
disease  was  infectious.  In  both  animals  two  days  after  inoculation 
the  sclerotic  became  deeply  reddened.  This  congestion  was  followed 
by  discharge,  which  gummed  the  lids  together  for  a  part  of  the  time. 
In  about  a  week  these  symptoms  gave  way  and  the  eyes  became  jaun- 
diced. The  eyes  of  the  three  check  pigs  were  not  affected.  No.  375 
died  November  25,  one  week  after  inoculation.  The  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  The  points  of  inoculation 
occupied  by  cysts  filled  witn  a  blood-stained  serum.  Blood  black, 
partially  coagulated.    Hypostatic  congestion  of  lungs.    Purplish 
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spots  beneath  pleura  and  in  parenoliyma;  some  Inng  worms  present. 
Liver  very  ^ale,  bloodless,  very  tough.  The  sclerosis  general  and 
the  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  has  made  the  caudal  aspect 
very  concave.  Removed  from  the  body  it  resembles  india-rubber,  as 
it  retains  the  same  form  in  whatever  position  it  is  laid.  Gritty  sen- 
sation when  cut.  The  gaU  bladder  filled  with  semi-liquid,  dark  brown 
bile,  resembling  plum  juice,  surrounding  a  mass  of  putty-like  con- 
sistency and  of  the  same  color.  The  papular  opening  of  the  common 
duct  into  the  duodenum  contained  a  plug  of  gelatinous  mucus,  and 
when  the  duct  was  slit  open  it  contained  mucus  only.  The  walls  were 
not  even  bile-stained;  the  secretion  of  bile  had  ceased  some  time  past. 
When  the  liver  was  cut  the  section  was  of  a  dirty  reddish-yellow 
color  throughout;  no  blood  flowed  from  the  vessels;  when  scraped  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  acini  came  away  readily,  leaving  the  tough 
interlobular  tissue  in  situ  as  a  honey-combed  mass. 

Sections  hardened  in  alcohol  and  stained  in  alum-carmine  showed 
a  large  amount  of  connective  tissue  as  compared  with  the  normal 
liver.  This  increase  was  general  In  the  parenchyma  of  the  lobules 
there  were  circumscribed  areas  in  which  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells 
stained  very  feebly,  while  the  nuclei  were  either  shriveled  or  else  re- 
placed by  a  group  of  granules.  The  characteristic  trabecular  struct- 
ure in  these  areas  was  more,  or  less  destroyed.  Almost  every  lobule 
examined  contained  these  altered  regions,  which  were  situated  as  a 
rule  near  the  periphery. 

There  was  a  very  marked  venous  stasis  of  the  portal  circulation, 
characterized  by  an  overdistension  of  the  vessels,  orin^g  even  the 
smallest  into  view.  The  vasa  recta  of  kidneys  very  prominent,  giving 
the  pyramids  a  bright  red  appearance.  Serum  m  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  a  deep  yellow.  This  y  eUow  tinge  is  present  in  the  fat  around 
the  base  of  the  heart.  The  urme  deep  yellow^  the  mucosa  of  bladder 
stained  with  the  same  color.  The  urme  readily  gives,  with  Qmelin's 
test,  the  colors  characteristic  of  the  bile  pigments.  The  intestinal 
tract  normal  throughout,  save  what  changes  arose  from  the  general 
stasis  of  the  portal  circulation.  The  stomach  empty  and  coated  with 
a  viscid  mucus. 

The  injected  microbe  which  without  doubt  caused  these  lesions 
could  not  be  found.  Three  tubes  of  culture  liquid  were  inoculated 
each  with  three  to  four  drops  of  the  blood  from  the  heart.  They 
remained  sterile.  Bits  of  spleen  and  liver  about  -J*"  cube  were 
dropped  into  tubes.    They  also  remained  sterile. 

No.  374  lived  longer,  became  very  weak  and  stupid,  and  finally 
was  unable  to  rise.  Eleven  days  after  inoculation  it  died.  At  one 
of  the  points  of  inoculation  tnere  was  a  firm,  tough  tumor.  The 
lesions  were  very  similar  to  those  just  given,  but  less  pronoimced. 
There  was  but  suffht  icterus  of  the  connective  tissue.  Serum  in  per- 
icardial cavity  ana  fat  about  heart  stained  yellow.  Urine  gives  very 
easily  the  reaction  for  bile  pigments.  Lun^  hypostatic.  Both  sides 
of  heart  filled  with  black  coagula.  Liver  m  the  same  condition  as 
that  of  No.  375.  Gall  bladder  as  above.  The  common  duct  was 
patent  and  still  bile-stained.  Venous  stasis  of  portal  system  but 
slightly  marked.  Intestinal  tract  normal.  Four  liquid  cultures  of 
blood  from  the  heart  remain  sterile.  Into  one  a  larffe  coagulum  had 
been  dropped.  Two  pieces  of  liver  and  two  from  the  spleen  fail  to 
induce  any  bacterial  growth  whatever  in  the  liauids  into  which  they 
are  dropped.    The  check  animals  remained  weu  for  a  month  after. 

The  uniform  success  in  producing  most  severe  cases  of  hog-oholera 
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by  feeding  pure  liquid  cultures  of  hog-cholera  bacteria  to  pigs  which 
had  been  deprived  of  food  for  24  to  36  hours  led  to  the  inference  that 
the  same  result  might  be  expected  from  the  microbe  of  pneumonia, 
provided  it  was  at  all  capable  of  being  infectious  by  way  of  the 
mtestinal  tract. 

December  19.— Two  pigs  ^385,  386)  were  deprived  of  food  for  83  hours.  No.  385 
then  received  a  liter  of  beef  broth  containing  10  grams  of  sodium  cai-bonate  to  in- 
crease the  alkalinity  of  the  stomach.  Each  was  thereui>on  fed  with  250*«.  of  a  cult- 
ure of  the  pneumonia  microbe  in  simple  beef  infusion  six  days  old.  This  dose  was 
mixed  with  beef  broth  to  make  one  hter.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  (January  87) 
not  the  slightest  disturbance  in  health  has  been  manifest.  Three  pigs  fed  about 
the  same  tune  and  in  the  same  wav  with  cultures  of  hog-cholera  bacteria  all  suc- 
cumbed, with  very  severe  lesions  oz  the  intestinal  tract.    (Page  81.) 

This  microbe  had  thus  produced,  when  injected  beneath  the  skin 
in  quantities  not  less  than  6*^  of  culture  liquid  (beef  infusion  with  1 
per  cent,  peptone  neutralized),  an  acute  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  seven 
out  of  ten  pigs.  The  pathological  changes  in  most  cases  were  so  severe 
as  to  checK  the  formation  ot  bile  entirely.  We  must  provisionally 
accept  the  theory  that  the  injected  microbes  exert  their  patho- 
genic power  chieffy  upon  the  liver.  Perhaps  the  germs  are  deposited 
there  by  the  blooa  current  and  cause  an  acute  inflammatory  nyper- 
plasia  of  the  interlobular  tissue.  In  contracting,  the  portal  vessels 
and  bile  ducts  are  compressed  so  as  to  become  impervious.  This  pro- 
duces a  venous  congestion  of  the  abdominal  organs,  which  pour  their 
blood  into  the  portal  vein,  and  a  generalized  icterus,  caused  perhaps 
by  the  retention  of  the  bile  elements  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  their 
reabsorption  from  the  liver.  Meanwhile  the  bacteria  themselves 
.  are  destroyed  in  the  tissues,  so  that  at  the  death  of  the  animal  none 
can  be  found  even  by  means  of  the  most  delicate  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

That  the  three  pigs  which  did  not  succumb  to  the  inoculation  were 
not  aflfecte4  is  not  warranted,  as  the  following  experiment  shows :  A 
pig  was  inoculated  by  injecting  into  the  trachea  a  culture  of  this  mi- 
crobe. The  pig  remained  well  for  several  weeks,  when  it  was  killed 
for  examination.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  owing  to  the 
thick  layer  of  fat  in  the  neck  the  injection  did  not  enter  the  trachea. 
A  tumor  almost  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  had  formed  by  the  side  of  the 
trachea.  Its  center  was  already  softened.  The  organs  were  appar- 
ently normal  with  the  exception  of  the  liver,  which  is  extremely  pale 
and  bloodless,  showing  signs  of  cirrhosis. 

OENBRAL    CHABAOTERS    OF    THE    MICROBE    CAUSING   PNEUMONIA  IN 

SWINE. 

In  cover-glass  preparations  from  the  organs  of  animals  which  have 
died  from  inoculation,  and  of  which  the  rabbit  presents  the  best  advan- 
tages for  study,  the  microbes  appear  as  oval  bodies,  measuring  about 
1  to  1.2  micromillimeters  in  length  and  .6  to  .8  micromillimeter  in 
breadth.  When  stained  by  some  aniline,  such  as  an  aqueous  solution 
of  methyl  violet  or  an  alkaline  solution  of  methylene  olue,  their  ap- 
pearance is  very  much  like  that  of  the  microbes  of  rabbit  septicsBmia. 
The  two  extremities  of  the  longer  axis  are  deeply  stained.  Between 
these  colored  masses  a  transverse  band  remains  transparent,  without 
any  color.  This  unstained  portion  may  vary  between  one-fourth  and 
one-half  of  the  entire  optical  area  of  the  oval.  It  is  limited  on  either 
side  by  a  very  delicate,  stained  line  (Plate  III,  Fig.2;  Plate  IX,  Kg.  1). 
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It  is  probable  that  this  appearance  arises  during  the  elongation  of  the* 
coccus  preparatory  to  a  transverse  division  into  two,  and  that  the 
■  width  of  this  unstained  area  depends  upon  the  stage  of  the  process. 
Among  the  cocci  there  may  be  seen  in  cover-glass  preparations  of 
liquid  cultures  rodlike  forms  as  broad  as  the  cocci^  imperfectly  seg- 
mented, and  attaining  in  a  few  cases  a  length  of  15  to  20  micromilli- 
meters.  These  filaments  must  be  regarded  as  involution  forms  of  the 
cocci,  due  to  a  want  of  power  of  division;  for  such  a  form  is  frequently 
of  varying  width  and  tne  extremities  irregularly  tiering;  moreover, 
the  cultures  containing  them  are  invariaoly  found  pure  when  tested 
on  gelatine  plates.  This  abnormal  growth  is  not  confined  to  cultures. 
It  is  found  m  cover-glass  preparations  made  directly  from  the  tissues 
of  animals  which  have  succumbed  to  inoculation  with  pure  cultures. 
They  are  common  in  mice  and  rabbits.  In  the  former  animals  they 
assume  a  bacillar  form  occasionally,  in  rabbits  a  form  staining  very 
irregularly  and  resembling  swollen  diplococci.  In  the  earlier  exper- 
iments with  this  microbe  these  abnormal  appearances  were  very  puz- 
zling. Inoculation  of  liquids  with  these  bacteria  gave  invariably  the 
same  form.  Gelatine  tube  cultures  and  the  colonies  on  plates  always 
proved  the  same.  It  became  necessary  to  conclude  from  these  results 
that,  although  fatal  to  these  animals  to  a  very  high  degree,  this  par- 
ticular coccus  does  not  find  the  best  conditions  for  multiplication  in 
these  animals  :  or  else  it  may  be  f oimd  that  some  slight  variations 
in  the  manipulation  of  cover-glass  preparations,  a  too  rapid  drying 
or  a  greaterheat  applied  to  the  dried  film,  may  cause  changes  in  the 
microscopical  appearances  of  the  stained  germ.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  be,  me  striking  fact  remains  that  in  some  rabbits  the  bacteria  on 
cover-glass  preparations  are  regular  and  uniformly  stained  at  both 
extremities;  in  others  they  are  irregular  in  outline  and  the  staining 
is  not  characteristic. 

If  a  neutralized  beef  infusion  with  1  per  cent,  peptone  be  inocu- 
lated with  this  microbe  a  faint  opalescence  pervades  the  entire  fluid 
on  the  following  day.  There  is  no  membrane  present  at  this  stage, 
nor  after  several  weeks.  A  pure  liquid  culture  of  this  microbe  is 
easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  hog-cholera  bacterium.  The 
latter  is  more  opaque,  and  when  the  tube  is  shaken  rolling  clouds 
are  formed.  This  is  not  seen  in  the  faint  opalescent  liquid  of  the 
former.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  after  one  or  two  weeks  a 
ring  of  deposit  forms  about  the  tube  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
the  culture  of  the  hog-cholera  bacterium.  In  a  few  cultures  an 
incomplete  surface  membrane  may  also  appear.  It  multiplies  more 
abundantljr,  therefore,  in  this  medium  than  the  more  delicate  microbe 
under  consideration. 

If  a  drop  from  a  culture  one  day  old  be  examined  with  a  ^ 
homogeneous  objective  no  spontaneous  movements  can  be  observed. 
When  dried  and  stained  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  methjrl  violet  or 
other  aniline,  the  microbes  are  best  studied,  as  regards  their  form,  at 
the  circumference  of  the  dried  film,  where  they  have  been  drawn 
together  in  large  numbers  by  the  slow  drying  of  the  drop.  The 
microbe  appears  in  the  form  of  an  oval  coccus,  about  .6  to  .7  micro- 
millimeter  long  and  .4  ^micromillimeter  broad.  The  small  size 
makes  the  exact  measurement  very  difficult.  Besides  these  there  are 
smaller  and  larger  forms  measuring  1  micromillimeter  in  length. 
The  great  majority  of  forms  correspond  with  the  dimensions  first 
given.    Those  around  the  border  of  the  dried  film  usually  show  the 
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cliaracteristic  stain  at  the  extremities  with  the  unstained  band  be- 
tween. The  remainder  are  usually  so  small  that  this  cannot  be  made 
out,  or  else  they  are  in  that  stage  of  growth  when  division  has  not 
yet  begun,  and  are  uniformly  colored. 

If  a  minute  portion  from  the  organs  of  a  rabbit,  or  from  a  culture 
of  this  microbe,  be  shaken  up  with  nutrient  gelatine,  barely  lique- 
fied by  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  mixture  poured  on  plates,  the  colonies 
will  become  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  in  about  two  days,  provided 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  70"*  F.  They  are  round,  with 
pale  homogeneous  disk,  when  examined  with  transmitted  light.    Their 

Powth  is  slow,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  vary  in  diameter  from 
» to  i°*".  Their  appearance  at  this  age  is  peculiar  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  3). 
Each  colony  is  provided  with  a  border  of  varying  width,  usually  not 
exceeding  one-fourth  the  radius  of  the  colony.  This  border  is  paler 
than  the  central  portion,  and  sharply  separated  from  it  by  a  circular 
line,  sometimes  slightly  eccentric,  as  in  the  illustration.  The  central 
disk  is  usually  somewhat  granular  at  this  stage.  The  colonies  when 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  layer  of  gelatine  spread  quite  rapidly, 
and  soon  are  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  the  deep  colonies.  The 
margin  of  the  more  or  less  circular  patch  is  very  thin  and  sharp,  and 
slightly  wavy.  This  microbe  does  not  liquefy  the  gelatine  at  any 
time  01  its  growth. 

In  tubes  containing  nutrient  gelatine  the  microbes  carried  by  the 
needle  into  the  depths  of  the  gelatine  develop  into  spherical  colonies 
which  do  not  become  larger  than  i""  in  diameter  (Plate  IV,  Figs.  1, 
2).  The  surface  growth  is  quite  vigorous.  It  spreads  as  a  pearly 
white  circxdar  patch  in  all  directions  from  the  point  of  inoculation. 
This  patch  is  not  convex,  but  uniformly  thick,  usually  with  a  wavy 
or  scalloped  border  (Plate  V,  Fig.  1,  &).  The  growth  is  very  slow  as 
a  rule,  varying  with  the  temperature  of  the  room.  It  requires  sev- 
eral weeks  for  a  disk  a  few  millimeters  in  diameter  to  form,  and  from 
one  to  two  months  for  one  6"°*  to  10""".  When  viewed  obliquely  very 
faint  concentric  markings  may  usually  be  observed  on  this  pearly 
growth.  There  are  some  slight  differences  between  the  tube  cmtures 
of  the  microbe  of  genuine  hog-cholera  and  this  organism,  which  are 
entirely  expressed  in  the  suriace  growth  (Plate  V ,  fig.  1,  a,  6).  In 
the  second  annual  report  the  tube  culture  of  the  bacterium  or  hog- 
cholera  was  figured  as  having  very  minute  deep  colonies  and  scarcely 
any  surface  growth.  Later  observations  showed  that  if  a  more  alka- 
line nutrient  gelatine  be  used  the  growth'  is  far  more  vigorous;  the 
deep  colonies  are  much  larger  and  the  surface  growth  abundant 

g^late  VI,  Figs.  4,  5).    It  presents  either  as  a  compact  convex  pearly 
sk  or  button,  or  as  a  very  irregular  flat  patch,  sending  out  ragged 
prolongations  over  the  surface  of  the  gelatine. 

This  microbe  ^ows  upon  blood  serum  from  the  cow.  On  the  sur- 
face the  growth  is  very  thin,  scarcely  visible.  In  the  needle  track  a 
dense  opaque  mass  forms.  On  the  condensation  liquid  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  a  whitish,  brittle  membrane  is  present.  Repeated  efforts 
to  induce  growth  on  potato  have  thus  far  failed.  In  milk  its  multi- 
plication is  not  very  great  when  compared  with  the  other  microbes. 
It  is  capable  to  a  certain  extent  of  multiplying  in  tubes  from  which 
the  air  has  been  exhausted  and  in  whicn  the  ordinary  saprophytes 
remain  dormant.  When  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  58°  C.  lor  fif- 
teen minutes  it  is  invariably  destroyed.  This  is  true  of  the  bacteria- 
taken  directly  from  the  animal  as  well  as  of  those  in  liquid  cultures. 
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This  microbe  is  easily  killed  by  drying,  three  days  being  snfiScient, 
whether  it  is  taken. from  cultures  or  from  the  tissues  of  the  dead 
animal. 

Upon  sterilized  oover-glasses  a  drop  from  a  liquid  culture  two  days  old  is  allowed 
to  dry  under  a  plugged  funnel.  On  the  third  day  a  tube  of  beef,  infusion,  into 
which  one  of  these  cover-glasses  had  been  dropped,  remained  clear.  On  the  siztht 
seventh,  and  ninth  days  tubes  were  inoculated  in  the  same  way,  which  also  re- 
mained clear. 

Exudate  from  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  liver  of  a  rabbit  which  died  from 
inoculation  was  dried  on  cover-glasses  and  tested  in  the  same  way.  The  exudate 
contained  immense  numbers  of  microbes.  One  tube  inoculated  after  four  hoxurs' 
drying,  two  after  one  day,  and  two  after  two  days  became  opalescent  and  were  found 
pure  cultures.    Two  inoculated  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  nfth  day  remained  clear. 

The  multiplication  in  ordinary  drinking  water  was  tested  as  de- 
scribed for  the  hog-cholera  bacteria.  The  latter,  very  hardy,  as  the 
experiments  showed,  remained  alive  in  large  numbers  for  months. 
The  microbes  under  consideration  showed  themselves  almost  inca- 
pable of  living  and  multiplying  in  such  water.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  are  destroyed  in  being  transferred  into  it  from 
nutrient  media. 

On  November  20  a  tube  containing  sterilized  Potomac  drinking  water  was  inocu- 
lated from  a  culture  two  days  old.  A  plate  culture  immediately  prepared  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  germs  transferred  was  lost  by  accident.  Judging  from  preced- 
ing experiments,  there  could  not  have  be^i  lees  than  50,000  in  1<^  of  the  water. 
Plate  cultures  containing  ,1^  of  water  were  made  two  and  three  days  after  inocula- 
tion. Nothing  grew  upon  either  plate.  On  the  sixth  dav  a  tube  of  beef-infusion 
peptone  was  inoculated  from  the  water.    The  liquid  remained  clear. 

On  November  27  a  tube  containing  sterilized  Potomao  dnnking  water  was  inocu- 
lated from  a  liquid  culture  of  the  microbe  twenty-four  hours  old.  A  plate  cultore 
made  immediately  after  the  inoculation  showed  two  days  later  that  each  cubic  cen- 
timet^  of  the  water  contained  after  inoculation  about  140,000  microbes.  After 
standing  for  two  days  at  a  temperature  of  22°  to  25**  G.  a  plate  culture  made  witii 
about  ifiT**,  which  should  have  contained  at  least  500  colonies,  showed  none  what- 
ever. December  6,  nine  days  after  inoculation,  i**  was  added  to  a  tube  of  beef  in- 
fusion peptone.  On  the  following  day  this  tube  was  turbid  and  contained  the  mi- 
crobe only.  Hence  a  few  individuals  were  stiU  alive  on  the  ninth  day.  A  plate 
culture  was  made  from  the  same  water  twenty-four  days  later  bv  adding  i^  to  the 
gelatine  before  pouring  it  upon  the  plate.  No  colonies  grew.  .  Fmidly  a  tube  of  nu- 
trient liquid,  to  which  i^  was  added  on  the  twenty-seventh  day,  remained  dear. 
Hence  all  the  microbes  were  practically  dead  before  a  month  had  passed,  and  the 
great  majority  perished,  without  doubt,  a  few  days  after  being  nUxed  with  the 
water. 

The  appearances  and  morphological  differences  of  the  microbes  dis- 
covered m  hog-cholera  and  in  the  infectious  pneumonia  which  we 
now  call  swine-plagjue,  are  illustrated  by  the  photo-micrographs  re- 
produced in  Plates  V II,  VIII,  and  IX.  The  microbe  of  hog-cholera 
IS  seen  in  Plate  VII,  Fi^.  1,  as  it  appears  in  the  tissues  of  the  "body. 
Most  of  the  germs  in  this  case  are  sufficiently  elongated  to  be  classed 
as  bacilli.  In  cultures  where  more  rapid  multiplication  occurs  the 
microbe  is  shorter  and  assumes  an  oval  form  (Plate  VII,  Fig.  2). 
The  microbe  from  the  Nebrasba  outbreak  of  hog-cholera,  referred  to 
above,  maintained  a  distinctly  rod-like  form,  however,  even  in  liquid 
cultures  (Plate  VIIL  Fig.  1).  The  micrococcus  of  swine-plague, 
which  is  plainly  oval  in  the  tissues  and  in  the  blood,  as  shown  in 
Plate  IX,  Figs.  1,  2,  becomes  very  nearly  or  quite  spherical  in  liquid 
cultures  (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  2).  This  is  ali90  very  nearly  the  form  seen 
in  gelatine  cultures. 

•  The  following  comparative  table  sets  forth  briefly  the  differences 
between  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  and  the  microbe  which  has 
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been  found  associated  with  pneumonia  in  pigs  and  described  in  the 
preceding  pages: 


HOChCHOLERA.  BACTEBIUH. 


MICROBE  OF  PNEUMOIOA. 


Morphological  and  biological  properties,     Morphologioal  and  biological  properties. 


1.  Ovals  Taryiug  in  length  from  1.2*"™ 
to  1.8™. 


2.  Stains  around  ])eripliery,  with  a 
slight  increase  in  the  width  of  tne  stained 
border  at  the  extremities ;  observed  chiefly 
in  the  tissues  of  animals.  In  coltores 
may  stain  entirely. 

8.  JIfotiZe  in  liquids. 

4.  QrowB  actively  on  potato. 


6.  BesistBdryingforQnetotwomonths. 

6.  Multiplies  for  a  time  in  drinking 
water,  and  remains  alive  at  least  four 
months. 

Pathogenio  effects, 

1.  In  small  susceptible  animals  gabcu- 
taneoos  inoculation  causes  but  slight 
local  reaction. 

2.  In  mice  it  always  produces  a  disease 
lasting  from  eiffht  to  sixteen  days;  spleen 
enormoufdy  enlarged;  liver  enlarged  and 
containing  numerous  foci  of  coagulation 
necrosis. 

8.  In  rabbits  the  disease  produced  by 
inoculation  of  small  quanties  of  culture 
liquid  into  thigh  lasts  from  six  to  nine 
days.  Great  enlargement  of  spleen;  en- 
larig^ement  of  liver  and  centers  of  coag- 
ulation necrosis.  Local  lesion:  circum- 
scribed necrosis  of  muscular  tissue. 
Longs  usually  have  hemorrhagic  f  od  or 
more  extensive  lobular  pneumonia. 

4  Same  mode  of  inoculation  destroys 
guineari>igs,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Le- 
sions quite  the  same  as  in  rabbitb.  May 
live  fourteen  days. 

5.  Pigeons  destroyed  by  large  doses. 
Bacteria  in  internal  organs. 

6.  No  fowls  destroyed  by  inoculation. 


1.  Ovals  varying  in  lengtli  from  .8""" 
to  1.2"»'».  (In  both  species  tlie  size  is  verv 
variable,  according  to  the  stage  of  gro\vth 
and  division  and  the  culture  medium.) 
This  microbe  ia  in  general  much  smaller 
than  the  bacterium  of  swine-plague. 

2.  Stains  in  process  of  division  at  the 
two  extremities  only. 


8.  ^on-mo^iZe  in  liquids. 

4.  Growth  on  potato  fails.  Growth  in 
nutrient  liquids  more  feeble;  on  gelatine 
almost  as  "dgorous. 

5.  Resists  drying  onlj  a  few  days. 

6.  Does  not  multiply  m  drinking  water, 
and  is  entirely  destroyed  in  a  few  weeks. 


Pathogenie  effects. 

1.  Local  reactkm  usually  very  severe 
and  extensive. 


2.  Mice  destroyed,  but  not  invariably, 
in  two  to  six  days, 
lesions. 


No  characteristac 


8.  Same  mode  of  inoculation  destroys 
life  in  from  three  to  six  davs.  Extensive 
local  sero-sanguineous,  later  purulent 
infiltration  and  thickening;  plastic  peri- 
tonitis; spleen  not  enlarged. 


4.  Guinea-pigs  somewhat  more  refrac- 
tory ;  extensive  local  lesions  as  in  rab- 
bits ;  occasionally  plastic  peritonitis  ;  die 
in  four  to  six  days ;  spleen  not  enlarged. 

5.  Pigeons  also  susceptible  to  kurge 
doses.  Bacteria  absent  from  internal 
organs. 

6.  Large  doses  kill  fowls.  Very  ex- 
tensive local  infiltration  and  destruction 
of  muscular  tissue. 

7.  Large  doses  cause  acute  sclerosis  of 
liver,  with  icterus.    Bacteria  absent 


7.  Pi^  are  either  not  affected  by  hypo- 
dermic iniection,  or  else  a  severe  disease 
foUowB,  characterized  by  hemorrhages  in 
all  organs.  Bacteria  present  in  large 
numbers  in  internal  organs. 

8.  Feeding  cultures  after  starving  for 
a  day  produces  extensive  necrosis  or  mu- 
cous manbrane  of  large  intestine ;  in- 
flammation and  occasional  ulceraticm  of 
stomach  and  ileum. 

The  inoculations  apply  to  subcutaneous  injections  of  small  quantities  of  liquid 
cultures,  in  mammals  on  the  hmer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  in  birds  on  the  pectoral. 


8.  Feeding  cultures  produces  no  effect 
whatever. 
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MORE  RECENT  OUTBREAKS  OF  INFECTIOUS  PNEUMONIA.* 

Recently  specimens  were  received  from  an  ontbreak  of  infectious 
pneumonia  in  Iowa.  According  to  information  obtained  by  Dr.  N. 
H.  Paaren  in  January,  1887,  a  disease  of  swine  prevailed  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1885-'86,  and  during  the  same  period  of  1886-87, 
which  was  limited  chiefly  to  the  four  counties  or  Worth,  Mitchell, 
Cerro  Gordo,  and  Floyd,  along  the  Shell  Rock  River.  Specimens  of 
lung  tissue  were  obtained  from  Cerro  Gordo  County,  although  the 
disease  was  almost  extinct  at  this  time  (January,  1887). 

At  Mason  City  Dr.  Paaren  examined  a  number  of  dead  hogs  at  a 
soap  factory,  wnich  had  been  brought  together  from  different  parts 
of  tne  surroimding  coimtry.  In  these  animals  the  lungs  were  uni- 
foTwlj  diseased,  the  digestive  tract  normal  or*  but  slightly  congested. 
The  liver  also  was  diseased  in  all  examined. 

From  these  observations  it  would  seem  that  the  disease  prevalent 
in  Iowa  was  the  infectious  pneumonia  which  has  been  described  in 
the  preceding  pages,  and  not  the  real  hog-cholera.  The  following 
experiments  tend  to  confiim  these  views : 

Pieces  of  lun^  tissue  sent  from  Cerro  Q^rdo  County  were  partly 
immersed  in  a  blood-stained  liquid  which  must  have  exuded  from  the 
lungs.  The  animal  was  frozen  solid  when  the  tissues  were  removed. 
Both  pieces  of  lung  tissue  had  a  faint,  not  putrescent  odor.  They 
were  of  a  red  flesh  color.  The  tissue  seemed  completely  airless. 
Cover-glass  {{reparations  showed  the  infiltration  to  be  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  small  round  Cells,  with  an  occasional  epitheloid 
cell  amount  them.  Careful  observation  demonstrated  thepresence 
of  very  mmute  oval  bacteria,  varying  slightly  in  length.  Tne  long- 
est (perhaps  not  more  than  1°*°M  stained  only  at  tne  extremities. 
There  were  no  other  bacteria  visible  to  indicate  any  advanced  decom- 
position. In  one  of  the  pieces  the  knife  had  been  passed  through 
an  irregular  cavity  in  the  lung  substance  as  large  as  a  marble^  lobu- 
lated,  bounded  by  a  membrane,  and  partly  filled  with  an  inspissated 
substance  easily  crumbled,  and  consisting  entirely  of  round  cells. 
There  was  also  marked  pleuritis.  The  pleura  of  the  portions  sent 
was  thickened,  and  a  spongy  membranous  exudate,  about  f  ™°  thick, 
had  formed,  which  consisted  also  of  small  round  cells  exclusively. 

A  number  of  plate  cultures  were  made  by  shaking  up  pieces  of  lung 
tissue  and  pleural  exudate  in  gelatine  and  pouring  it  on  plates.  These 
plates  were,  as  a  rule,  negative.  Inoculations  into  ammals  proved 
more  successful,  however. 

Two  mice  were  inoculated  by  placing  bits  of  the  lung  tissue  beneath  the  skin  at 
the  root  of  the  tail.  One  mouse  died  on  the  second  day.  Internal  organs  un- 
changed; no  local  reaction;  no  bacteria  to  be  seen  on  cover-glass  preparations  of 
spleen  and  liver. 

The  second  mouse  died  on  the  third  day,  though  apparently  well  the  day  before. 
In  this  animal  the  spleen  was  very  dark  and  emarged;  Uver  also  much  congested. 
In  these  two  organs,  as  well  ajs  in  the  blood  from  the  heart,  oval  bacteria  were  pres- 
ent in  large  quantities.  Plate  cidtures  and  liquid  cultures  of  blood  proved  them  to 
be  the  immonle  oval  microbe  already  described. 

Two  rabbits  had  been  inoculated  at  the  same  time  bv  placing  a  bit  of  the  lung  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  thigh  on  its  inner  aspect.    One  of  them  died  in  five  days.    The 

•Lately  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  probably  identical  with  the  infectious  pneimionia 
under  discussion,  came  to  our  notice  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  which  the 
same  microbe  was  obtained.  A  detailed  account  must  be  reserved  for  future  pub- 
liofttiiO'iij 
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local  reaction,  very  slight,  was  limited  to  a  small  mass  of  pus  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  The  muscular  tissue  was  not  involved.  The  internal  organs  were  also  un- 
changed, but  in  all  of  them  the  microbe  already  described  was  present  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  spleen  and  liver,  fewer  in  heart  s  blood  and  kidneys.  Gelatine  cult- 
ures from  spleen  and  liver  and  two  liquid  cultures  of  heart's  blood  contained  only 
the  specific  microbe.    The  second  rabbit  remained  well. 

Two  mice  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  a  liquid  culture  derived  from  a  gelatine 
tube  of  the  above  rabbit  died  within  twenty  hours,  though  each  had  received  but 
i"  of  liquid.    The  spleen  and  liver  crowded  with  the  injected  microbe. 

From  a  tube  culture  in  nutrient  gelatine  a  tube  of  beef  infusion  was  inoculated, 
and  on  the  following  day  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  hypodemiically  into  the  thigh  with 
a  few  drops,  and  two  pigeons,  beneath  the  skin  of  the  pectoral,  with  i"  to  f "  from  the 
same  culture.  In  the  former  bird  the  needle  entered  the  pectoral  muscle.  The  rab- 
bit was  found  dead  next  morning,  not  longer  than  eighteen  hours  after  inoculation. 
At  the  place  of  injection  a  few  ecchymoses  and  distended  vessels  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  skin.  A  lynaph  gland  near  by  deeply  reddened.  A  few  threads  of  fibri- 
nous exudate  on  coils  of  intestine.  Lungs  hypostatic.  Immense  numbers  of  bacteria 
in  liver,  spleen,  and  heart's  blobd,  most  of  them  showing  the  characteristic  stain  at 
the  ends. 

The  pigeon  which  had  received  |««  into  the  pectoral  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
this  bird  the  pectoral  was  discolored,  parboiled  for  a  depth  of  one-half  inch  and  over 
an  area  of  about  1  square  inch.  The  subcutis  was  filled  with  a  reddish  serous  effu- 
sion, the  skin  slightly  thickened.  Innumerable  bacteria  in  this  local  lesion.  Fatty 
d^eneration  of  uver.  A  small  portion  of  each  lung  deeply  congested.  Vessels  of 
duodenum  and  testes  injected.  Immense  numbers  of  Imcteria  in  blood  from  the 
heart,  in  the  Uver  and  lungs,  showing  the  characteristic  stain  at  the  ends  very  well. 
The  other  pigeon  was  not  affected. 

The  fowls  moculated  with  i^  of  a  liquid  culture  of  this  microbe  remained  unaf- 
fected. Similarly  two  pigs,  which  had  received  each  5<»  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
thigh,  remained  welL 

Specimens  from  the  Mason  City  soap  f actorjr  were  like  the  first. 
The  lung  tissue  was  enlarged,  solidified,  and  of  a  pale  reddish  color. 
When  sections  were  made  into  this  airless  mass  the  cut  surface  showed 
a  reddish  ffround,  in  which  were  embedded  whitish  specks  about  i  to 
1  micromillimeter  in  diameter.  These  protruded  slightly,  giving  the 
surface  a  granular  appearance.  They  could  be  lifted  out,  and  when 
crushed  upon  a  cover-glass  and  stained  small  round  and  larger  epithe- 
loid  ceUs  were  found  to  make  up  the  mass.  Bacteria  oi  different 
kinds  indicated  post  mortem  multiplication. 

These  lesions  were  therefore  very  much  like  those  found  in  Illiuois, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  caused  by  the  same 
agency.  In  all  of  the  lungs  thus  far  examined  from  which  the  same 
microbe  was  obtained  the  vesicular  portion  of  the  lungs  was  filled  with 
a  cellular  exudate,  partly  derived  by  a  desquamation  of  the  alveolar 
epithelium  and  partly  by  an  infiltration  of  cells  from  the  blood. 

Two  rabbits  inoculated  by  rubbing  some  of  the  scrapings  from  the  cut  surface  of 
the  lung  tissue  into  a  wound  made  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ear  remained  well. 
One  mouse  inoculated  as  above  died  next  day.  No  bacteria  in  the  organs.  Blood 
cultures  remain  sterile.  A  third  rabbit  was  moculated  by  placing  a  bit  of  lung  sub- 
stance beneath  the  skin  of  the  thigh  and  closing  the  incision  with  a  stitch.  The  ani- 
mal remained  weU. 

No  positive  results  were  thus  obtained  from  this  specimen.  The 
source  of  the  animal,  the  time  of  death  not  being  known,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  this  specific  microbe  may  perish  in  the  animal 
body  a  certain  time  after  death  through  frost  and  other  agencies.  It 
is  not,  moreover,  to  be  denied  that  only  certain  portions  of  the  lung 
tissue  are,  at  a  given  time,  the  seat  of  active  bacterial  growth.  These 
portions  may  not  have  been  sent  to  us. 

It  seems  tnat  this  hitherto  unrecognized  disease  in  swine  is  far  more" 
prevalent  in  the  Western  States  than  was  at  first  supposed.  It  there- 
for© becomes  necessary  to  inquire  more  carefully  into  the  distributiou 
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of  these  two  maladies  and  to  determine  whether  they  do  not  fre- 
quently exist  in  the  same  localities. 

The  microbe  from  Iowa  outbreaks  showed  a  greater  virulence,  as  a 
few  drops  of  culture  fluid  were  sufficient  to  destroy  mice  and  rabbits 
in  less  tnan  twenty-four  hours.  Whether  such  differences  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  varying  severity  of  the  disease  in  different 
localities  remains  to  be  determmed  by  more  extended  observation. 
The  fact  that  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  cultures  did  not  aflfect 
two  pigs  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  power  to  develop  in  the  internal 
organs.  This  is  virtually  the  case  m  the  disease,  as  it  appears  natu- 
rafly  among  swine.  Though  the  lungs  may  be  extensively  diseased, 
the  blood,  spleen^  and  other  internal  organs  are  practi(}^Uy  f ree  from 
bacteria.  The  disease  seems  to  be  caused  by  inhaling  or  aspirating 
the  specific  bacteria,  which  exert  their  destructive  effect  in  the  alveoli 
and  smaller  bronchi,  and  do  not  in  reality  enter  the  blood  of  the 
affected  animal.  The  final  test  will  rest  upon  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing the  specific  limg  disease  by  means  of  inhalation  experiments 
which  are  now  being  carried  on. 

RBOBKT   FOREIGN  IKVBSTIGATIONS  IK  IKFBOTlOUS  SWINB  DISBA8BS. 

The  investigations  by  foreign  observers  during  the  past  year  upon 
infectious  diseases  of  swine,  and  more  especially  tneir  causation,  have 
led  to  some  interesting  results,  which  deserve  careful  consideration. 
In  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  disease  known  in  this  country  as  swine-plag^e,  or  more  commonly 
as  hog-cholera,  was  wholly  different  from  the  disease  known  on  the 
Continent  as  rouget  and  RotJdauf.  Not  only  are  the  lesions  different, 
but  the  micro-organisms  producing  them  wholly  unlike  in  their  mi- 
croscopical and  biological  features,  as  well  as  in  tneir  pathogenic  effect 
upon  animals.  Thus  far  rouget  has  not  been  founa  in  this  country. 
The  conclusions  reached  last  year,  though  doubted  by  those  who 
seemed  to  consider  all  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  of  swine  iden- 
tical, are  imshaken.  All  efforts  at  practicing  preventive  inoculation 
in  hog-cholera  with  virus  derivea  from  rouget  must  not  only  be 
looked  upon  as  absurd  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  but  as  dan- 
gerous, inasmuch  as  a  new  disease  may  thus  be  introduced  into  our 
country  from  abroad. 

The  important  lesson  taught  by  these  investigations  lies  on  the 
surf^e.  Infectious  diseases  in  wnich  the  gross  pathological  effects 
differ  quite  constantly  in  the  same  species  of  animals  should  not  be 
classed  as  identical  imtil  so  proved  \)j  the  most  rigorous  methods 
that  scientific  research  possesses. 

On  page  226  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  (1885)  a 
brief  mention  was  made  of  a  disease  found  once  by  Loffler  in  Ger- 
many, which  presented  as  the  most  marked  lesion  an  enormous  oedema 
or  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  neck.  It  is  caused  by  small  ovid  bac- 
teriaj  calling  to  mind  by  tiieir  appearance  the  organisms  of  septi- 
caemia in  rabbits,  especially  when  in  the  process  of  division,  although 
but  half  as  large.  Inoculation  with  these  bacteria  produced  speedy 
death  in  rabbits,  mice,  and  guinea-pigs,  as  well  as  pigs.  Rabbits  died 
within  twenty-four  hours;  mice  lived  a  few  hours  longer;  guinea- 
pigs  died  on  the  second  and  third  day  after  inoculation.  In  all  ani- 
mals there  was  a  sero-sanguinolent  effusion  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  entire  abdomen,  extending  to  the  axilla  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  inguinal  region  on  the  other.    Muscular  tissue  infiltrated 
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with  the  same  reddish  eflPusion.  Pigeons,  fowls,  and  rats  remained 
unaffected  after  the  inoculation.  One  of  the  three  inoculated  pigs 
died  on  the  second  day  with  the  following  lesions:  "  Skin  of  abdomen 
bluish  red.  Enormous  oedema  of  the  skin.  Lungs  hypostatic.  Mu- 
cosa of  stomach  deeply  reddened.  Spleen  unchanged.  Kidneys  par- 
enchymatous.   Mesenteric  g;lands  not  swollen."* 

More  recently  this  same  infectious  disease  amonff  swine  in  Ger- 
many has  been  carefully  described  and  studied  by  Scnutz,t  and  as  it 
has  many  features  in  common  with  the  disease  which  has  been  sep- 
arated from  hog-cholera  in  the  preceding  pages^  it  deserves  a  some- 
what careful  analysis  here. 

,  The  authoi:  first  obtained  the  microbe  causing  this  disease  by  plac- 
ing beneath  the  skin  of  small  animals  bits  from  spleens  of  pigs  which 
lu5  presented  symptoms  of  rouget  The  spleens  were  putrid,  but 
tiie  nathogenic  microbe  was  foimd  alone  in  the  bodies  of  the  inocu- 
latea  animals,!  the  putrefactive  ^en^is  not  having  the  power  of  pen- 
etrating beyond  the  woxmd  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  this  way  he 
inocul^ed  2  mice,  2  guinea-pigs,  1  pigeon,  and  1  rabbit.  The  mice 
died  on  the  second  and  third  day.  The  bacteria  found  in  the  organs 
of  these  mice  have  the  form  of  ovals,  and  are  easily  stained  by  watery 
solutions  of  aniline  colors. 

When  stained  with  gentian  violet  they  show  in  their  central  portions  an  unstained 
region  surrounded  by  a  layer  stained  blue.  The  thickness  of  this  layer  is  greater 
at  the  noles,  so  that  the  extremities  appear  more  deeply  stained  than  the  sides. 
When  aeeply  stained  thev  appear  unif  oimly  blue.  As  these  organisms  stand  be- 
tween microcococci  and  bacilU^  they  may  be  called  bacteria.  They  are  1.2°^*°  long 
and  .4^™  to .  6"^™  broad.  They  multiply  in  the  following  manner :  They  become  twice 
as  long  as  broad,  show  distinctly  rounded  extremities,  and  stain  like  the  organisms 
of  ral£it  septicsemia  and  fowl-cholera,  so  that  between  the  deeply  stained  ends  about 
one-half  or  a  third  of  the  entire  length  remains  unstained.  Careful  examination 
shows,  however,  that  the  colored  end  pieces  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  fine 
line  which  passes  from  one  to  another  on  each  side.  The  end  pieces  then  separate 
and  the  median  portion  disappears.  The  former  are  at  first  spherical,  but  very  soon 
assume  an  oval  form.  Hence  from  every  organism  two  new  individuals  arise  by 
divisioii,  in  which  by  careful  staining  the  uncolored  central  portion  is  easily  dish 
tinpuished  from  the  colored  periphery.  If  the  process  of  multiplication  is  very  rapid, 
as  m  pigs  and  rabbits,  the  organisms  do  not  attain  the  size  given  above,  but  divide 
before  the  unstained  median  piece  becomes  distinctly  visible.  Under  these  circimi- 
stances  the  organisms  of  the  succeeding  generations  are  smaller,  only  one-half  as 
large  as,  or  even  smaller  than,  those  which  have  resulted  from  the  slow  division  of 
tibe  bacteria.  The  younger  generations  are  frequently  extraordinarily  small,  plainly 
oval,  however,  and  staining  uniformly  in  gentian  violet.  *  «  «  They  do  not 
execute  any  spontaneous  movements. 

This  description  applies  very  well  to  the  microbe  found  by  xis  in 
pigs  with  lung  disease.  It  points  out  the  folly  of  expecting  to  de- 
termine a  specific  form  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  and  an  aniline 
stain  only,  when  we  reflect  how  many  different  forms  of  one  specific 
microbe  may  be  met  with,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  multiplication, 
which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  medium  in  which  they  grow. 

We  will  continue  with  the  author's  statement.  The  rabbit  died  on 
the  third  day.  From  the  inoculated  ear  an  inflammatory  swelling 
had  spread  over  the  entire  head  and  neck,  due  to  an  extensive  effu- 
sion of  a  turbid  liquid  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  En- 
largement of  neighboring  lymphatics.     Bacteria  in  the  blood  and  all 

♦  Arbeiten  a.  d.  kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamte,  I,  S.  877. 
\Loc.cit.    S.  376. 

;The  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  as  found  in  Nebraska  was  obtained  pure  in  the 
same  way  as  described  elsewhere  in  this  report  (p.  633). 
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organs,  especially  mimeroiis  in  the  snbcutaiieotis  efEusion.  The  two 
guinea-pigs  and  the  pigeons  remained  well.  Gelatine  tubes  inocu- 
lated with  this  germ  show  no  signs  of  liquefaction  at  any  time.  With, 
a  pure  culture  on  gelatine  the  author  inoculated  two  mice,  one  rabbit, 
and  three  pigeons.  The  mice  died  on  the  first  and  second  day  after  in- 
oculation respectively.  The  lesions  were  as  follows  t  *  *  Slignt  oedema 
and  hypersemia  of  the  subcutis.  Swelling  of  the  lumbar,  inguinal, 
and  mesenteric  lymphatic  glands.  Large  intestine  filled  with  feces; 
spleen  considerably  enlarged.  Parenchymatous  inflammation  of 
liver,  kidneys,  heart,  and  muscles.  Portion  of  blood  coagulated;  the 
remainder  coagulates  on  exposure  to  air.    Bacteria  in  all  the  organs. '' 

The  rabbit  died  on  the  second  day  after  iuoculation.  Besides  local 
and  general  lesions  already  mentioned,  there  is  an  implication  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  (tracheitis  and  bronchitis  hemorrhagica).  To 
these  lesions  we  cannot  attribute  any  specific  character  whatever. 
They  are  very  likely  due  to  proximity  to  the  point  of  inoculation 
(ear).  If  the  animal  had  been  inoculated  in  the  thigh  they  might 
have  been  absent.    The  pigeons  remained  well. 

Two  pigs  were  inoculated  with  beef-iuf usion  peptone  culture,  ob- 
tained from  a  mouse,  each  receiving  subcutaneously  the  contents 
of  a  Pravaz  syringe.  On  the  following  day  a  considerable  tumefac- 
tion of  the  thigh  appeared.  The  skin  over  the  swelling  was  dark 
red.  Both  animals  were  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk.  No 
appetite.  Breathing  accelerated.  One  of  them  died  twenty-four 
hours  after  iuoculation.  At  the  autopsy  the  following  changes  were 
observed:  Infiltration  of  skin,  connective  and  muscular  tissue  at  the 
point  of  inoculation,  with  a  red  turbid  effusion^  the  skin  tou^h  and 
thickened.  About  55***  of  turbid  yellow  liquid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  other  changes  given  by  the  author  do  not  pomt  to  any 
specific  lesions,  and  are  omitted.  The  bacteria  were  found  in  the 
exudates  and  in  all  the  organs,  especially  numerous  in  the  eflfusion 
at  the  point  of  inoculation.  The  other  pig  died  forty-eight  hours 
after  inoculation.  In  this  animal  the  local  swelling  was  also  very 
extensive  and  severe.    Bacteria  in  all  the  organs. 

The  lesions  indicated  that  the  bacteria  had  at  first  multiplied  and 
exerted  their  pathogenic  effect  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  thence 
had  spread  over  the  entire  body  by  way  of  the  blood  and  lymph 
channels. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  great  resemblance  between  the 
inoculation  disease  produced  by  him  and  by  Loffler,  and  considers 
the  cause  the  same  in  both  cases. 

A  pig  whicfh  had  been  made  insusceptible  to  rougei  by  vaccination 
was  moculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  this  oval  bacterium.  It  died 
in  two  or  three  days,  with  extensive  local  swellings  where  the  inocu- 
lation had  been  made.  Bacteria  in  all  the  organs;  especially  numer- 
ous in  the  spleen.  This  case  illustrated  the  fact  that  an  animal  made 
insusceptible  to  one  disease  is  not  necessarily  protected  against  the 
virus  ot  another. 

Schiitz  was  imable  to  produce  the  disease  by  feeding,  as  the  fol- 
lowing shows  >  After  starving  a  pig  for  twenty-four  hours  it  was  fed 
with  bouillon  in  which  5  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  was  dissolved, 
and  half  an  hour  later  with  one  liter  of  blood  andpieces  of  flesh  from 
a  pig  which  had  succumbed  to  inoculation.  The  animal  seemed 
slightly  ill  for  a  few  days,  but  recovered. 

In  continuing  these  investigations  an  epidemic  came  to  his  notice 
in  which  the  early  symptoms  were  diarrhea,  sometimes  bloody.    At 
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the  same  time  the  hind  legs  became  stiff,  so  that  the  aoimal  lay  most 
of  the  time.  On  the  sixth  and  seventh  day  the  back  became  weak, 
so  that  in  walking  the  animals  swayed  to  and  fro.  They  then  were 
scarcely  able  to  reach  their  food  without  tumbling  over.  In  a  few 
the  ears  became  red.  In  all  the  breathing  became  labored  and  hur- 
ried. In  some  twitching  and  convulsions  appeared  before  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day.  Without  giving  the 
complete  autopsy  notes  it  will  sufl&ce  to  say  that  there  was  notning 
abnormal  in  the  intestinal  tract.  The  stomach  was  considerably 
bile-stained.  The  lesions  were  limited  to  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  the 
pericardial  cavity  about  36  grams  of  an  opaque  reddish  fluid.  Peri- 
cardium and  epicardium  glued  together  by  small  quantities  of  a 
warty,  stringy,  elastic  substance: 

Both  lobes  of  the  left  lun^,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  border  and  the  four 
lobes  of  the  right  lung,  tougn  and  airless  (hepatized).  In  both  pleural  sacs  about  64 
grams  of  an  opaque  reddish-yellow  fluid,  mixed  with  flakes  oi  fibrin.  The  pleura 
covering  the  hepatized  portions  was  rough,  dull,  clouded.  These  were  in  general  of 
a  dark  grayish  red,  with  interspersed,  circumscribed  patches  of  various  size  and 
form  and  grayish-jrellow  or  redmsh-yellow  in  color.  «  *  «  On  tl^e  cut  surf  ace  of 
the  hepatized  portion  grayish-red  and  reddish-yellow  areas  could  be  detected,  which 
were  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another.  They  corresponded  to  the  circum- 
scribed  patches  on  the  pleura,  were  very  friable,  partly  with  a  pale  luEiter,  partly 
granulated.  They  occupied  laxger  voliunes  of  lung  tissue,  or  were  sprinkled  as 
scattered  foci  in  the  grayish-red  portions.  Their  extent  was  limited  by  the  course 
of  the  larger  bronchi  and  blood  vessels.  The  surface  of  the  grayish-red  portions  was 
also  granulated,  of  a  faint  lustre,  and  clouded.  In  these  there  appeared  numerous, 
more  resistant,  reddish-yellow  spots,  corresponding  to  the  inner  portions  of  the  lob- 
ules. They  were  either  isolated  or  gathered  into  small  groups.  The  interlobular 
tissue  was  filled  with  a  cloudy  reddisn  fluid.  In  the  softer  portions  of  the  lun^  the 
pleura  was  smooth,  transparent.  The  cut  surface  was  smooth,  shining,  and  nere 
and  there  provided  with  small  diffusely  dark  red  spots;  resistant.  On  compression  a 
very  fine  foam  poured  out  upon  the  cut  surface.  The  bronchial  lymphatics  were 
enlarged,  their  capsules  reddened. 

In  a  second  animal  the  lesions  were  the  same^  almost  the  whole 
lungs  hepatized.  These  animals  had  therefore  suffered  from  an  acute 
pleuro-pneumonia,  involving  the  pericardium  in  the  first  animal. 
The  yellow  regions  correspond  to  necrosed  tissue,  which,  extending 
to  the  surface,  produces  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  In  cover-glass 
preparations  or  the  lun^  tissue  the  oval  bacteria  were  f  oimd  in  large 
numbers.  The  author  mfers  from  the  lesions  that  the  bacteria  had 
been  aspirated  into  the  finest  bronchioles  and  alveoli  and  there  pro- 
duced pneumonia.  They  were  also  found  in  the  pleural  and  peri- 
cardial* cavities.  The  remaining  internal  organs  contained  but  few. 
With  portions  of  the  hepatized  lungs  six  mice,  five  guinea-pigs,  two 
rabbits,  two  rats,  two  pigeons,  and  one  fowl  were  inoculated.  The 
mice  and  rabbits  died  in  the  usual  time,  and  presented  lesions  already 
described.  Three  of  the  guinea-pigs  died  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
eighth  day  respectively.  In  the  two  first  mentioned  the  subcutis  and 
muscular  tissue  at  the  point  of  inoculation  (abdomen)  were  infiltrated 
with  a  bloody,  clouded  liquid  ;  in  the  third  aniinal — an  old  one — an 
extensive  hemorrhagic  and  purulent  infiltration  was  present.  One 
of  the  pigeons  died  on  the  third  day.  The  point  of  inoculation  in  the 
subcutis  over  the  pectoral  muscle  was  infiltrated  with  a  fibrinous, 
purulent  'mass,  containing  a  few  bacteria.  These  were  very  scarce 
m  the  internal  organs.  One  of  the  rats  died  on  the  seventh  aay  with 
lesions  similar  to  those  of  the  older  guinea-pi^.  Very  few  bacteria 
in  the  internal  organs.  With  bits  of  lung  tissue  from  another  pig 
H.  Mis.  156 7 
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If Mch  feuccilmbed  tp  the  sAtxie  infections  {)lieuihonla  the  f ollowinAp 
animals  were  inoculated:  t^ro  rabbits,  guitea-pigs,  pigeons,  and 
fowls,  and  oiie  rat.  The  rabbits  died  in  one  day,  the  guinea-pigs  in 
two  and  five  days  respedtirely  after  inoculation.  The  two  pigeons, 
which  had  received  comparatively  large  doses,  died  in  one  and  two 
days  respectively.    The  rat  and  fowls  were  not  affected. 

The  author  also  introduced  pure  cultures  directly  into  the  lung 
tissue  of  a  pig  thi*ough  the  chest-wall  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe.  The  animal  died  in  less  than  three  days.  On  vost  mortem 
exammation  the  lungs  were  necrosed  at  the  point  of  inoculation; 
there  was  severe  and  extensive  pleuritis  and  pericarditis^  Bacteria 
were  very  numetous  in  the  affected  organs,  but  Verv  scarce  in  otHer 
organs.  In  another  experiment  a  pig  confined  in  a  box  was  made  to 
inhale  the  spray  of  a  liquid  culture  for  several  hours  on  two  consecu- 
tive A^jB  until  500^'  haa  beeli  used  up.  The  animal  was  killed  eleven 
days  later,  after  having  shown  marked  symptoms  of  lung  disease. 
The  same  mortifying  ptieilmonia  as  that  described  was  found  at  the 
autopsy. 

Scniitz  also  describes  a  ciase  In  which  there  was  a  condition  of  the 
lungs^  lymphatic  glands,  and  other  organs  closely  resembling  tuber- 
culosis. Caseous  degeneration  of  these  structures  was  followed  by 
a  gradual  loss  of  strength,  leading  to  deaths  tn  this  aniUial  thete 
was  a  caseous  degeneration  of  the  various  loints  of  the  posterior 
limb,  eidargeintot  ^nd  feoftelilng:  of  the  Ivtnpnatics.  The  oval  bac- 
teria were  presejut  in  large  numbers  in  the  caseous  contents  of  the 
glauds*  Tne  effect  upon  sttiaU  animals  when  inoculated  with  this 
caseous  mass  Was  ptedisely  the  same  as  that  produced  by  lung  tissue 
or  cultures  from  former  cases. 

The  disease  disappears  at  the  ^ginning  of  winter  to  reappear  again 
in  the  spring.  The  losses  sustained  by  one  oWner  from  the  disease  in 
a  sinijle  y^ar  were  very  heavy,  two  hundred  pigs  having  died.  It 
Was  found  m  regions  a  considerable  distance  apaJt,  which  led  Sch&ta 
to  infer  that  it  was  a  widely  distributed  disease. 

!rhe  relation  of  hog-cholera  to  this  disease. — A  careful  perusal 
of  this  brifef  synoJ)sis  will  convince  even  those  who  have  onljr  ob- 
served the  gross  pathological  lesions  that  are  constantly  met  with  in 
hoff-choleraj  or  who  have  read  the  post  moHem  notes  as  reproduced 
toa  summarized  in  ttis  and  the  preceding  report,  tliat  this  new  dis* 
ease  described  by  Schflti  has  notning  in  common  with  hog-cholera. 
We  regard  the  description  of  the  disease  as  given  in  these  rejiorts  as 
the  basis  for  this  statement,  oecause  the  hundreds  of  cases  examined 
in  the  laboratory  were  invariably  associated  with  the  same  etloloar- 
ical  factor—the  same  bacterium  which  haS  been  piinutely  described, 
and  which  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  microbe  described  by 
Schiitz.  Leaving  aside  the  many  difterehces,  a  glance  into  tbe  mi- 
croscope will  show  us  an  actively  motile  bacterium  on  the  one  hand, 
^nd  on  the  other  a  non-motile  bacterium.  Our  iUvestig:ations  bave 
already  sbown  the  existence  of  another  bacterial  disease  in  swine, 
which  may  even  be  associated  with  hog-cholera,  in  tbe  same  herd 
and  in  tbe  same  animal,  t^rom  the  present  standpoint  of  out  infor- 
mation it  Would  be  presumably  absurd  to  rely  Mpon.post  mortem  ex- 
amiUations  in  different  parts  or  the  country  without  at  the  same  time 
making  bacteriological  investigations,  in  order  to  decide  the  nature 
of  a  certain  class  or  symptoms  and  lesionSi  We  have  almost  invari* 
ably  f dUnd  iSevere  intestinal  lesions  in  hog-cholerA,  producing  ulcera- 
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tlon  tad  often  iioiJiplete  death  of  the  ffiticotis  ttletfibtane  of  the  large 
intestine,  involving  in  the  severest  cases  a  similar  destrnction  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileuuii  In  the  autopsy  notes  given  by 
Schtitz  the  alimeUtary  canal  is  invariably  intact  or  the  slight  changes 
due  to  general  causes.  The  lesions  are  limited  entirely  to  the  tho- 
racic organs,  where  the  lungs  are  primarily  affected  by  a  *' multiple 
mortifying  pneumonia*"  Tnence  the  disease  may  involve  the  pleura 
and  the  pericardium. 

In  hog-cholera,  limg  lesions  are  quite  secondary  and  ouly  rarely 
seen.  In  the  severest  hemorrh^o  type  of  the  disetwse  we  have 
almost  always  observed  hemorrhagic  foci  scattered  through  the  limg 
tissue,  but  tnese  w^re  no  more  numerous  or  more  extensive  than  the 
extravasations  found  in  most  of  the  other  viscera.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  believe  that  such  cases  surviving  the  first  severe  attack  may 
develop  a  pneumonia  by  the  gradual  extension  and  confluence  of  the 
separate  foci.  In  all  cases  wnere  the  causation  of  such  lesions  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  bacteriological  investigation  must  now  decide. 

Relation  of  infectious  pneumonia  to  this  disease. — It  is  of  con* 
siderable  importance  to  find  out  What  relation  this  microbe  of  the 
German  Schweineseuche  bears  to  the  one  Which  we  have  recently 
found  in  pigs  as  the  cause  of  infectious  pneumonia.  Morphologically 
they  are  evidently  the  same.  So  far  asiheir  growth  in  culture  media 
and  their  biological  properties  have  been  observed  thel*e  seem  to  be 
no  grounds  for  i*egarding  them  as  different  species*  As  to  their  path- 
Offenio  properties  we  find  some  marked  differenced.  The  eviaence 
vmich  nas  been  brought  forward  in  the  pi'eceding  pages  that  the 
microbe  there  described  is  the  cause  of  a  pneumonia  lU  pigs,  which 
id  therefore,  from  an  etiological  standpoint^  wholly  different  from 
hog-choleraj  is  not  yet  conclusive,  and  will  Require  f urthel*  investi- 
gations* Yet  the  facts  thelre  recorded  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  hitherto  unrecognized  disease*  The 
microbe  was  obtained  from  three  outbreaks  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 
In  the  animals  examined  pneumonia  was  present.  In  the  ohe  out- 
break hog-cholera  was  also  present,  as  demonstrated  by  the  lesions 
and  the  specific  bacterium.  The  presence  in  the  same  herd  of  two 
diseases^  and  even  in  the  same  animal  of  two  wholly  different  microbes 
which  produce  them,  complicates  matters  very  greatly.  The  disease 
described  bjr  Schtitz  as  Sehweinesueehe  is  essentially  a  localized  dis- 
ease^  involving  the  lungs  only;  There  are  no  lesions  of  the  intestinal 
tract.  Is,  then,  this  Schwevnes^uche  the  same  as  the  pneumonia 
which  we  have  found  ?  Let  us  compare  for  a  moment  the  microbes. 
Both  destroy  mice,  the  microbe  of  Schweineseuche  more  speedily  and 
invariably.  The  dame  may  be  said  of  rabbits.  Inoculation  on  the 
ear  caused  death  in  one  to  three  days,  according  to  Bchiitz.  The 
same  mode  of  inoculation  produced  death  with  the  American  form 
in  nine  days^  and  even  subcutaneous  inoculations  do  not  prove  fatal 
In  less  than  three  days.*  Guinea-pigs  are  only  in  part  susceptible 
to  both  microbes;  pigeons  to  both  when  large  quantities  of  virus 
are  introduced  into  the  system.  Fowls  are  killed  by  the  American 
form  iri  large  doses.  Schiitz  does  not  report  the  use  of  large  doses 
with  these  birds.  Both  prodiice  extensive  pathological  changes  at 
the  point  of  inoculation  m  the  susceptible  animals; 

*The  microbe  obtained  from  Iowa  is  more  virulent  than  this,  and  resembles  more 
closely  the  German  form.  These  lines  were  written  before  this  had  been  investi- 
gated. 
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When  "wie  come  to  their  effect  upon  pk;8  after  subcutaneous  inocu- 
lation marked  differences  are  manif estea  Pigs  inoculated  by  Schiitz 
died  from  one  to  three  days  after  inoculation.  Besides  producing 
rather  severe  local  reaction,  the  bacteria  had  multiplied  in  aU  the  in- 
ternal organs  and  were  easily  demonstrable  in  cover-glass  prepara- 
tions. Those  inoculated  with  the  American  form  at  the  experimental 
station  died  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  The  quite  constant  patho- 
logical change  consisted  in  acute  contraction  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
foUowed  by  jaundice.  The  bacteria  had  been  meanwhile  destroyed, 
for  cultures  from  such  cases  remained  sterile.  Feeding  either  in  cult- 
ures or  in  animal  tissues  failed  to  produce  the  disease.  Schiitz  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  producing  pneumonia  from  inhalation  of  cultures. 
Our  experiment  failed,  perhaps,  because  the  spraying  was  not  con- 
tinued long  enough. 

These  differences,  apparently  very  wide,  may  after  all  depend  sim- 
ply upon  a  difference  m  virulence;  and  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
obtain  from  other  outbreaks  a  microbe  which  is  as  virulent  as  the  one 
described  by  Schiitz.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  mi- 
rcobe  loses  its  virulence  very  speedily  in  artificial  cultures.  This  may 
have  modified  somewhat  the  results,  since  several  weeks  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  the  cultures  were  prepared  from  the  affected  animals 
and  the  time  when  the  pi^  could  be  moculated  therewith, 

Schiitz*  and  othersf  are  mcUned  to  regard  the  microbe  of  Schweine- 
settche  identical  with  the  one  which  has  been  f  oimd  to  produce  septi- 
cflBinia  in  rabbits.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  mention 
briefly  some  experimentst  made  with  a  microbe  obtained  from  rabbits, 
whicn  seems  to  oe  closely  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  microbe 
of  rabbit  septicsemia  as  described  by  European  observers,  and  may 
perhaps  be  a  modified  form  of  the  microbe  found  in  pigs.  This  it  re- 
sembles in  form  and  mode  of  staining  at  the  two  extremities,  but  it 
is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  larger.  It  also  differs  in  forming  a  more  or 
less  complete  membrane  at  the  surface  of  the  culture  liquid  two  or 
tlu:ee  days  after  inoculation.  In  its  effect  upon  animals,  that  upon 
rabbits  is  especially  characteristic.  It  destroys  them  within  two  d!ays 
when  injected  hypodermically.  There  is  a  slight  purulent  infiltra- 
tion at  the  seat  oi  injection,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  duration 
of  the  disease.  The  bacteria  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  all  the 
internal  organs,  giving  the  disease  the  character  of  a  true  septicaemia. 
Fowls  are  insusceptible.  Of  seven  pigeons  inoculate,  three  died;  of 
four  guinea-pigs,  one.  Mice  are  less  susceptible  than  rabbits,  but 
more  so  than  guinea-pigs. 

We  must  regard  this  microbe  as  more  virulent  to  rabbits  and  less 
so  to  other  animals  than  the  one  found  in  pigs.  As  regards  its  effect 
upon  the  latter  no  extended  experiments  were  made,  excepting  to  note 
that  doses  of  1*^  culture  liquid  produced  no  effect  upon  two  animals. 
Perhaps  future  experiments  may  throw  more  light  upon  the  relation 
of  this  microbe  to  the  disease  of  swine,  which  we  must  consider,  at 
least  for  the  present,  as  a  hitherto  imrecognized  infectious  pneumonia. 

*Loc,  cit, 

t  Huppe:  Ueber  die  Wildseuche  u.  ihre  Bedeutung  fOr  die  Hygiene.  Berliner  Mi- 
nische  Wochemchrifty  1886,  No.  44. 

X  For  a  detailed  account,  see  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Comp.  Medicine  and  Sur* 
gery  for  Januaxy,  1887. 
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TTNITEI)  STATES  VEAT-CATTLE  QUABAHTINE. 

The  Superintendents  of  the  various  neat-cattle  quarantine  stations 
report  the  names  of  the  importers  and  the  number  and  breed  of  each 
lot  of  animals  imported  during  the  year  1886,  as  follows  • 

LITTLETON  STATION,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dr.  a.  H.  Roes,  Supkrintcndekt. 


Date  of 
arrival. 


Name  and  postoffice  addresB  of  importer. 


Port  of  ship- 


Name  of  breed. 


Sr, 


Mar. 


Feb.     18 

18 

96 

17 

17 

21 

May    10 

14 

June   27 

Aug.    17 

Oct.     14 

14 

2^ov.    9i 

S4 
Dec.    11 


B.  Schuurmans,  Littleton,  Mass 

John  C.  Christie,  Windom,  Minn 

J.  B.  Warren,  Larchwood,  Iowa 

Kirby  &  Cree,  Fort  Stanton.  N.  Mez 

George  Bruce,  Newport,  Dak 

John  8.  Goodwin,  Beloit,  Kans 

John  Kemper.  Galesburf^h,  111 

Smithfl,  Powell  &  Lamb.  Syracuse,  N.Y. . 
William  Hanke,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

C.  Fumess,  Boston,  Mass 

O.  L.  Bea,  Carrollton,  tfo 


Mr.  McKay,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Mr.  Montgomery,  ArOngton,  HI — 
James  Symington,  Qolconda,  Nct  . 


looiild  Ogflry.  Greeley,  Colo 

John  Cunningham,  Dalbeattie,  Scotland. 


Antwerp  . 
Glasgow.. 
Liyerpool. 
(Hasgow.. 

....do 

....do 

London. . . 

...do 

....do 

Glasgow.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Holstein 

Black  Polled  Angus 

Welch-Dean 

Black  Polled  Angus . . . 

do TT^ 

do 

do 

Holstein 

Red  Polled  Angus 

Holstein 

Galloway  and  Black  P611ed 
Angus. 

Galloway 

do 

Highland  and  Black  Polled 
Angus. 

do 

Galloway 


GABFIELD  STATION,  NEW  JEBSET. 

Db.  A.   M.  FABBDfOTOir,  SUPEBnnSMDKMT. 


Jan.  2 
27 

Feb.  16 
24 

Apr.  20 
20 

May  1 
6 
9i 
94 

June  21 
21 

July  2 
29 

Aug.  12 
18 
81 

Sept.  7 
9 

Oct.  18 
28 
6 
15 
96 
27 

Dec.  11 
27 


Not. 


Slufter  Bros.,  New  York  dty 

Robert  610*^688,  Wenona,  111 

P.  Admiral,  Garfield,  N.J 

Anderson  &  Findlay,  Lake  Forest,  HI. . 

G.  F.  Taber,  Patterson,  N.  Y 

French  Bros,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  Von  Schuembach,  Perry.  Tex 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Center  Rutland,  Vt. . . . 
do 

B.  Delbel,  GarflekL  N.  J 

Sluiter  Bros.,  Garfield,  N.  J 

C.  E.  Brackbill,  Strasburgh,  Fa 

G.  F.  Taber,  Patterson,  N.  Y 

Dr.  J.  M.  Curtis,  Wihnlngton,  Del 

Thomas  Brown,  EUenswood,  Kans 

J.  H.  OfTord,  Topeka,  Kans 

Charles  Le  vesconte,  Hastings,  Minn  . . 
Smith  &  Lockwood,  New  York,  city . . . 

E.  M.  Knox.  New  York  city 

E.  N.  Howeb,  New  York  city 

W.  M.  Sneed,  Memphis,  Tenn 

J.  McLain  Smith,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  New  York  city. . 

Edward  Kemp,  New  York  city 

A.  N.  Martin,  New  York  city 

Wm,  Hanke.  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

E.  N.  Howell,  New  York  city 


Amsterdam . . 

Liverpool 

Amsterdam  .. 

London 

Hull,  England. 
Rotterdam  . . . 

Hamburg 

London 

....do 

Amsterdam  .. 

....do 

....do 

Hull,  England. 
Amsterdam  .. 

London 

....do 

Bristol 

Havre 

London 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Liverpool 

London 

....do 

....do 


Holstein , 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Holstein , 

Aberdeen- Angus , 

Red  Polled  Angus , 

Holstein , 

Simmenthal 

Jersey,  17;  Guernsey, 8., 

Danish , 

Holstein 

do , 

do , 

Red  Polled  Angus 

Holstein 

Hereford , 

Red  Polled  Angus 

Jersey , 

Normandie 

Jersey , 

Guernsey 

Holstein 

Red  Polled  Angus 

Keny 

do 

Jersey 

Red  Polled  Angus 

Guenisey 


71 
7 

»r 

11 
6 

26 
4 

20 

1 
42 
61 
40 

8 
28 

1 
81 
25 

1 

4 
10 
15 

8 

1 
11 

1 
45 

1 


PATAPSCO  STATION,  MARYLAND. 
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Whole  number  of  cattle  received  at  the  various  stations  from  January  1, 1886,  to 

January  1, 1887. 

Littleton  station 495 

Garfield  station 504 

Patapsco  station 12 

1,011 

Table  showing  the  number  of  cattle  received  at  the  various  quarantine  stations  for 
each  month  of  the  year  1886. 


January  .... 
Ffebruaiy  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
0<*ober .... 
November  . 
December.. 

Total. 


Months. 


UttietOD, 
Mass. 


Garflelcl, 
N.J. 


62 


120 
46 
84 


485 


81 

er 

100 
86 
67 
6 
25 
21 
46 


601 


Patapaco, 


12 


12 


Total 


T8 
79 
96 
81 

110 

6 

146 


1,011 


Table  showing  the  d^erent  breeds  of  caHle  and  the  number  of  each  breed  imported 

4Mring  the  year. 


Name  of  breed. 

Holstehi 

Black  Polled  Angus 

Bed  Polled  Angus 

no^ys  and  Black  PoUpd  Angus. 

Uoway 

gh&nd  ajid  B)ack  Polled  Angus! . 

Mch-Dean .1 .....  ^ 

Hereford   


Number. 


408 
115 
117 
75 
120 
47 
44 

la 

18 


Name  of  breed. 

Aberdeen- Angus 

Simmenthal 

Ouemsey .;...:. 

Normandy 

Kerry....' 

Danish 

Total 


Number. 


18 

4 
14 


i.oi; 


No  infections  or  PQntagJQus  di^e^e  appeared  among  the  animals 
qnaranlined  at  the  above  stations  during  the  year. 
Resp^tf  vjlly  wibmitted. 

p.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M., 
Chief  of  Bu/reau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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FLA.TE  I.— Ulcerated,  cfficipii  of  a  pig  i]iocul^te4  Ydth  l)lood  Uoxa  ^  case  of  hog- 
cholera,  ^p  eutire  mucous  membraue  has  undergone  necrosis.  Near 
the  valve,  m  th^  upper  portion  of  the  figure,  tjie  eaily  stage,  that  of 
ecchymoeis,  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  valve  Is  slit  open  tp  show  the  intact 
muco^  of  the  ileum.  This  figiife  also  serves  to  fllustrate  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  csecum  aiid  colon  whei^  pigis  have  l^een  f ea  witli 
imre  cultures,  the  Qn|7  difference  being  tha(;  in  the  latter  case  ^he  necro- 
sis is  at  first  superficial.  Jn  the  figure  ^t  involves  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  mucosa,  having  b^gun  in  tne  subpmposay  i^hith^  the  bacteria 
have  been  carried  by  the  blood. 
Platb  n.— Ulcerated  c»cmn  of  ^  pig  fed  witl^  yiscera  frqm  a  case  pf  hog-cholera. 
The  csecmn  is  sUt  open  to  shoi^  thue  mucous  membrane  quite  uniformly 
necrosed,  with  isolated  deeper  ulcerations.  The  il<do-caBpal  valve  is  very 
niuch  thickened,  the  mucous  membrane  ecchyinosed  aud  ulcerated. 
The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  meso-fx>lon  aud  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
entrance  pi  the  ileum  into  the  csdcuu^  are  purplish,  with  QOft^  en- 
gorged with  eztravasated  blood,  fiiey  illustrate  the  condition  of  the 
lymphatics  of  both  thorax  and  abdomen  iu  the  acute  hemprrhagic  f  pri4 
of  the  disease. 
F^T|B  m,  FiQ.  1.— Cover-glass  prepar^tipiiB  from  the  spleen  of  a  rabtat  inoculated 
with  the  bactmum  of  nog-cholera  from  ^braska.  Stained  for  a  few 
mmutes  in  an  aqueous  solutiop  of  methyl  violet,  mounted  in  zylol-bal« 
sal.  Drawn  with  camera  liicida,  Zeiss  Vrnomoeeneous,  ocular  8.  xlllO 
The  bacteria  are  see^  among  diffusely  stained  cells.  They  are  chiefly 
in  pairs,  in  some  of  which  the  process  of  division  is  npt  ypt  completed. 

Fig.  9.~Cover-glas8  preparation  from  the  hver  of  a  rabbit  inocinated  with  the 
microbe  of  pneumonia  in  pigs.  Stained  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  methy- 
lene blue.  Mounted  and  dn^w4  as  stated  in  Fig.  1.  The  colored  portion 
is  confined  to  the  two  poles,  the  central  region  remaining  colorless. 
Plai|B  IV,  Fio.  1.>-Culture  twenty-eight  dap  old  in  a  tube  of  nutrieut  giolatine  of 
the  ^crobe  causing  pneumonia  m  pigs*  Th^  culture  was  prepared  from 
the  internal  org^GUos  of  a  rabbit  which  had  been  inoculated  from  a  cult- 
ure obtained  originallT  from  Ctoeseo,  HI. 

Fio.  2.— Culture  eleven  days  old  of  the  same  uiicrpbe  obtained  from  Sodorus,  BL 
Both  natural  size. 

Fia.  8.— Colonies  of  the  same  microbe  on  a  gelatine  plate  seven  days  old.  z  60. 
The  pale  peripheral  z/QxiGy  which  appears  sfter  three  or  four  days  in  beef 
infusion  peptone  containing  10  per  cent,  gelatine,  together  with  darker 
sranular  nucleus,  is  very  constant. 

Fio.  4.— ^Qelatine  tube  culture  from  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  inoculated  with  a  cult- 
ure of  the  hog-cholera  bacterium  from  Sodorus,  HI.,  ten  days  old. 

Fig.  5. — ^Tube  culture  of  the  hog-cholera  bapterium  iuoculated  from  cultures  of 
the  spleen  obtained  from  Sodonis,  DI.,  fourteen  days  old. 

In  Figs.  4  and  5  the  two  modes  of  surface  growth  of  the  hpff-cholera 
bacterium  are  illustrated,  both  dlstinguish^b^  froin  jigs.  1  ana  2.  See 
Plate  V. 

Fig.  6. — Colonies  of  hog-cholera  bacteria  on  a  gelatine  plate  foiu:  days  old  x  100. 
Plate  V,  Fig.  1.— Surface  growth  in  gelatine  tubes,  enlar^^ed  two  diameters. 

a.  Bacterium  of  hog-cholera,  growinfi^  as  an  irr^^ular  patch,  flattened, 
with  a  jagged  margin  and  occasional  uender  branches,  and  as  a  convex 
rounded  h^d. 

h.  Microbe  of  pneumonia,  growing  as  a  very  thin  pearly  patch,  with 
lobed  margin,  often  showing  faint  concentric  lines  when  viewed  ob- 
liquely,   a,  twenty  days  old;  6,  twenty-six  days  old. 

Fig.  2.— Gelatme  tube  culture  of  a  bacterium  which  resembles  the  bacterium  of 
hog-cholera  very  closely,  but  which  differs  in  its  physiological  proper- 
ties, and  which  has  no  pathogenic  effect  on  animals.  Found  associated 
with  the  microbe  of  pneumonia  in  the  spleen  of  a  pig  (Gteneseo,  111.). 
Culture  about  a  week  old.  The  surface  fijowth  is  very  vigorous,  cover- 
ing after  a  time  the  g^tine  completely.  The  peculiar  mesh-work  shown 
in  the  figure  is  a  constant  character. 

Fig.  8.~Growth  of  the  bacterium  of  hpg-cholera  on  potato  twelve  dajs  after 
inoculation. 
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Plate  VI.— Coagulation  necrosis  in  the  liver  of  rabbits  inoculated  with  cultures  of 
hog-cholera  bacteria. 
Fio.  1.— Cephalic  aspect  of  the  liver  of  a  rabbit  which  was  found  dead  on  the  sixth 
day  after  inoculation.  The  lighter  spots  are  groups  of  acini  destroyed  by 
the  growth  of  bacteria.  The  larger  patch  to  the  left  shows  groups  of  acini 
in  which  the  necrosis  has  involved  only  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  acini. 
Fio.  2.— liver  of  rabbit  which  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  inoculation.  The 
caudal  aspect  is  shown  with  two  extensive  patches  of  commencing  ne- 
crosis.   In  both  only  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  acini  is  involved,  giving 

the  discoloration  a  mottled  appearance. 

Plates  Vn  to  IX  inclusive.— Photo-micrographs  of  the  bacteria  producing  hog- 
cholera  and  swine-plague.    "Kme  with  the  Zeiss  camera,  using  the  new 
T^f  apochromatic  homog.  immersion  objective,  projection  ocular  No.  4. 
Magnification  1,000  dismieters.    The  prepiarations,  stained  either  in  Bis- 
marck brown  or  fuchsin,  were  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.    Ulumina- 

tion  from  an  incandescent  electric  lamp. 

Plate  Vn,  Fio.  1.— Bacterium  of  hog-cholera.    Cover-glass  preparation  from  the 
liver  of  a  rabbit  inoculatea  with  cultures  from  Illinois.    Stained  for  one 
/,         hour  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  Bismarck  brown. 
FlO.  2. — ^Liquid  culture  of  the  bacterium  of  hog-cholera  from  Illinois.    Stained 
'        in  Bismarck  brown. 
PLATB.yni,  Fio.  1. — Bacterium  of  hog-cholera  from  Nebraska.    From  a  culture  in 
beef  infusion  less  than  twenty-four  hours  old,  inoculated  from  a  colony 
on  a  gelatme  plate.    Stained  for  one  horn:  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  Bis- 
marck brown. 
Fio.  2. — Micrococci  of  swine-pjlague.    From  a  culture  in  beef  infusion  about 
twenty  hours  old.    This  culture  was  obtained  from  a  gelatine  tube  cult- 
ure of  effusion  and  plastic  exudate  in  the  pleural  cavity.    The  limgs  were 
extensively  hepatized.    Stained  for  one  nour  in  aniline  water  fuchsin. 
Plate  IX,  Fio.  1. — Cover-^lass  preparation  from  the  liver  of  a  rabbit  inoculated  with 
a  bit  of  lung  tissue  obtained  from  an  outbreak  of  swine-plague  in  Iowa, 
January,  1887.    Stained  in  Bismarck  brown  for  one  hour,  decolorized  in 
iper  cent,  acetic  acid  for  a  few  moments.    Note  the  polar  stain. 
FiO.  2.— -Cover-glass  preparation  from  the  blood  of  a  pigeon  moculated  from  a 
culture  of  the  microbe  of  swine-plague  from  Iowa.    Stained  in  aniline 
water  fuchsin. 
Plaie  X.— Contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.    Lung  of  a  diseased  steer  from  Phoenix 

Distillery,  Chicago,  lU. 
Plate  XI. — Contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.    Lung  of  a  cow  slaughtered  in  Balti- 
more, Md. 
Plate  XII. —Contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.    Lung  of  a  cow  slaughtered  in  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Calf-Raising  on  the  Plains. 

Plate    I.  — Ready  for '  *  cutting  out. " 
Plate  II.—"  Roping  "  and  "  cuttmg  out." 
Plate  UI.— Ropm^  a  steer  to  inspect  InrancL 
Plate  IV. — ^Throwmg  a  steer. 
Plate  V.— Branding  a  steer. 
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Plate  Vn 


FlOURK  1. 


JahusBxmi  i  Oe 
FlOUBK  2 

HOG-CHOLERA 
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Plate  X. 


MATCH    UTHO    CO    H    T 


from  Phoenix  Distillery.  ChiG'ago^iiltpd  byLiOOgle 
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LUNG     OF    COW,   . 
Slau^hteired  in  Baliimone,  MddbyCjOOQlC 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  CATOLE-RANGE  INDUSTRY. 


Hon,  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture : 
Sir  :  At  this  time,  when  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  dis- 
posed to  study  the  question  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  land,  there 
seems  no  more  appropriate  way  of  introducing  my  annual  report 
than  by  a  summary  of  the  cattle  interests  of  the  plams. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  RANQB. 

A  general  depression  of  the  cattle  interests  of  the  whole  country 
set  in  with  the  year  1885,  and  it  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time,  growing  worse  &om  month  to  month,  tmtil  almost  a  total 
stagnation  in  ranch  trading  has  resulted.  A  glance  at  the  prices 
paia  for  beef  cattle  in  the  ^eat  market  centers  of  the  East  shows  an 
almost  continuous  decline  m  value  for  two  years,  and  a  present  price 
80  low  as  to  leave  literally  no  margin  between  the  cost  oi  production 
and  the  market  quotations.  All  grades  of  cattle  have  been  affected, 
but  in  this  as  in  all  other  articles  of  commerce  the  inferior  quality 
sustains  the  greater  depreciation.  For  reasons  that  will  be  made 
plain  hereafter  in  this  report,  the  range  beef  of  the  West  has  been, 
as  a  general  rule,  thin  in  flesh,  and  consequently  sold  at  the  lowest 
figures.  The  average  decline  in  values,  covering  the  period  named, 
is  fully  $15  a  head  on  all  of  the  beef  crop  of  the  plains.  This,  as  a 
natural  result,  has  caused  a  shrinkage  of  the  fortunes  of  the  range 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  new  men  from  entering  into  the 
business,  thus  causing  the  stagnation  of  trade  in  ranch  properties 
above  referred  to. 

•  have 


gin- 
ning to  spring  in  thel^reasts  of  the  range  men.  This  hope  is  very 
largely  based  on  the  fact  that  beef  production  is  decreasmg  while 
the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  Population  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  noticeably  so  m  the  United  States,  and  with 
that  increase  is  developed  a  proportional  increase  in  beef  consump- 
tion per  capita.  On  the  contrary,  the  range  area  of  the  United  States 
is  annually  Rrowing  less.  In  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota 
this  is  notably  the  case,  caused  by  the  westward  movement  of  the 
farmers  and  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  the  running  of  cat- 
tle on  the  open  plains. 

This  same  condition  exists  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and 
California,  where  thousands  of  settlers  are  crowding  into  the  edges 
of  the  range. 

In  time  tnis  border  country,  along  the  line  between  the  permanently 
arid  or  range  region  and  the  agricultural,  will  produce  as  many  and 
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perhaps  more  cattle  than  when  it  was  used  exclusively  as  a  ran^e, 
but  the  transition  period  will  be  one  of  non-production.  Generally 
speaking,  the  persons  who  settle  on  this  questionable  area  are  poor 
men  who  have  no  cattle,  and  whose  utmost  exertions  will  be  re- 
quired for  years  to  simply  produce  food  and  raiment  for  their  fami- 
lies. Again,  the  land  taken  from  the  tange,  if  capable  of  grain  pro- 
duction, will  be  wholly  devoted  to  that  use  for  a  number  of  years, 
because  new  land  makes  a  crop  every  year.  By  the  time  the  cream 
has  been  taken  off  and  the  conditions  changed,  so  as  to  make  this  belt 
a  stock  country,  the  population  will  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  more  than  balance  the  gain  in  cattle  thuB  produced,  so  that  we 
are  justified  in  figuring  this  detachment  from  the  grazing  area  as 
permanently  gone. 

Another  reason  for  the  hope  that  the  tide  has  been  out  to  the  full 
length  of  the  ebb  is  the  fact  that  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  manu* 
f actures  in  the  East  there  is  a  very  perceptible  revival  setting  in. 
Periods  of  activity  ahd  depression  follow  ea^ch  other  in  all  branches 
of  trade  or  productive  occupations  as  regularly  as  ebbs  and  flows  the 
tide,  and  that  a  return  to  prosperous  conditions  for  the  beef -pro- 
ducing industry  will  follow  the  present  unsatisfactory  relatibns  of 
that  industrv  is  as  certain  as  that  sunshine  follows  cloud. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  range  country  to-day  is  far  better  than 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case,  even  among  rangemen  them- 
selves. The  countrv  bordering  on  the  hundredth  meridian,  and  ex- 
tendinfij  from  Dakota  to  Texas,  suffered  a  very  material  loss  in  its 
herds  during  the  winter  of  1886-'86;  and  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer of  1886  proved  so  dry  as  to  cause  starvation  to  thousands  of 
cattle  in  western  Texas  ana  on  the  border  of  New  Mexico.  Outside 
of  these  the  losses  for  last  year  were  comparatively  light.' 

The  1st  of  December,  1886,  ushered  in  a  winter  range  well  cured 
and  reasonably  abundant,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  to 
the  British  Possessions  on  the  north,  and  covering  the  entire  arid 
belt  from  east  to  west.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  be 
found  in  a  small  area  reaching  from  northern  Wyoming  up  into 
Montaha  for  a  short  distance,  and  lying  east  of  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Besides  this  belt  there  is  a  part  of  central  and  western 
Nevada  that  is  short  of  winter  range,  caused  by  the  lack  of  snow-fall 
on  the  mountains  last  winter  and  tne  consequent  forcing  of  the  herds 
Into  the  winter  range  in  search  of  water  during  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall.  No  serious  losses  will  be  sustained  in  either  of  these  dis- 
tricts unless  the  winter  proves  to  be  more  severe  than  the  present 
prospects  indicate. 

There  will  be  losses,  of  course,  all  over  the  range.  There  must,  of 
necessity,  always  be.  But  they  are  not  likely  to  oe  of  any  such  pro- 
portions as  to  overcome  the  percentage  of  profit.  There  are  many 
old  cows  on  the  range,  having  been  kept  to  too  great  an  age  because 
of  the  high  price  or  young  stock  a  few  years  ago.  Among  these 
there  will  be  the  heaviest  losses,  but  many  ranch  men  are  prepared 
to  feed  them,  and  thus  carry  them  through.  Upon  the  wnole,  the 
outlook  at  the  beginning  of  1887  is  decidedly  hopeful  so  far  as  range 
conditions  are  concemea. 

One  of  the  most  serious  conditions  of  the  range  country  to-day  is  the 

DANGER  FROM  OTEESTOOKINa 

Every  acre  of  the  arid  belt  is  full  of  stock.  From  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mount^bis  east  to  the  grain  fields  of  the  Missouri  and 
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Mississippi  valleys,  and  reaching  from  the  extremes  of  the  north  and 
south,  tnere  is  absolutely  no  spot  where  an  unoccupied  range  can  be 
secured  for  anything  like  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  During  what  may 
very  properly  oe  termed  the  cattle  boom,  from  1880  to  1886,  every 
breeding  animal  from  Texas  to  Montana  was  saved,  and  the  increase 
has  spread  out  over  the  whole  land.  When  the  ranges  were  new,  and 
grass  was  more  abundant  than  cattle,  fat  animals  were  the  rule  every- 
where, both  in  winter  and  summer.  But  the  rapid  increase  has 
caused  the  winter  range  to  be  more  or  less  eaten  out  in  the  summer, 
and  the  summer  range  Is  kept  down  so  that  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
fat  is  laid  on  by  eating  the  cured  grass,  there  is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
all  the  vast  herds  without  going  such  long  distances  to  water  as  to 
prevent  the  rapid  taking  on  of  fat.  The  result  is  that  we  are  turn- 
ing off  feeders  instead  of  beeves  from  most  of  our  ranges  in  the  fall, 
and  the  stock  cattle  go  into  winter  in  good  condition,  rather  than 
fat,  as  formerly.  Here  lies  the  danger.  If  an  animal  goes  into  win- 
ter with  a  great  roll  of  tallow  inside  to  act  as  a  steam  heater  for 
keeping  up  the  animal  heat  it  can  endure  an  untold  amount  of  cold 
and!^exposure  without  material  damage.  But  if  it  goes  into  winter 
plump  and  roimd.  yet  without  the  full  supply  of  tafiow,  the  animal 
neat  must  be  kept  up  by  the  daily  food  supply,  which  is  not  always 
obtainable.    Hence  the  greater  liabilitv  to  loss. 

The  corn  belts  to  the  east  are  so  near  that  our  steers  may  be  ripened 
on  grain  with  a  profit :  but  if  we  permit  our  herds  to  so  increase  that 
the  cows  and  young  stock  all  go  into  winter  thin,  we  have  no  means 
of  preventing  heavy  losses  when  a  severe  winter  comes,  as  is  liable 
at  any  time  to  happen.  Safety  lies  in  the  direction  of  reducing  rather 
than  increasing  our  holdings. 

But  with  breeding  herds  there  is  a  continuously  strong  temptation 
to  save  the  cows  and  heifers,  hoping  for  a  good  winter,  until  calamity 
comes.  This  must  be  avoided  by  selling  cows  and  spaying -heifers 
ufntil  there  is  no  surplus  of  stock  on  the  range  over  what  is  absolutely 
safe  against  the  storms  of  anv  winter. 

The  hard  winters  are  what  we  must  provide  against.  The  good 
ones  need  no  provision.  A  given  area  will  carrjr  through  the  year 
double  the  number  of  cattle  when  the  summer  is  favorable  for  the 
^owth  of  grass  and  followed  by  a  dry  autumn  and  mild  winter  that 
it  will  carry  when  the  summer  is  dry,  the  grass  short,  and  washed 
out  by  fall  rains,  to  be  followed  by  a  winter  of  more  than  common 
severity.  Yet  this  last-named  condition  is  the  one  to  be  provided 
against^  for  there  is  the  danger.  Range  men  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  this  is  the  vital  question,  and  the  next  few  years  will  witness  a 
great  change  in  this  direction.  The  herds  will  be  reduced.  Until 
that  time  the  danger-line  will  not  have  been  passed.  The  only  means 
whereby  the  range  product  may  be  increased  is 

ARTIFICIAL  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

There  are  many  high  table-lands  and  ridges  dividing  the  water- 
sheds of  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  mountains,  where  the  grass 
is  abundant,  but  the  absence  of  water  after  the  early  spring  renders 
it  unavailable  for  stock.    The  sinking  of  wells  on  these  ridges  and 

{)laiiis,  and  the  erection  of  windmills  and  tanks,  would  convert  mil- 
ions  of  acres  of  good  grass  into  beef  where  now  it  is  lost.  But  this 
would  require  a  very  considerable  outlay  of  money  which,  under  our 
land  system,  stockmen  are  slow  to  risk.    There  is  scarcely  a  doubt, 
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however,  but  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  this  will  be  done,  for 
the  reason  that  the  increased  thrift  of  the  herds  will  more  than  repay 
the  expense.  Well-boring  has  been  tried,  and  in  many  instances  nas 
proven  satisfactory,  and  each  year  will,  undoubtedly,  witness  more 
and  more  of  it,  until  all  of  the  waste  places  are  made  productive.  Let 
the  good  work  go  on,  for  it  adds  immensely  to  the  comfort  of  the 
great  herds  that  wander  over  the  grassy  plains,  and  will  lead  them 
up  to  winter's  gate  in  much  better  condition  to  stand  the  stormy 
blasts. 

While  the  above  conditions  are  almost  universal  in  the  range  coun- 
try, it  is  particularly  true  of  the  great  Southwest.  A  very  large  per 
cent,  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  consists  of  far-reaching  mesas,  or 
high  plains,  where  there  is  a  prolific  growth  of  the  celebrated  black 
gramma  grass,  but  no  water  save  in  the  short  seasons  of  rain.  There 
are  millions  or  acres  of  this  kind  of  land  now  wholly  improductive 
that  coidd  be  utilized  for  ranee  purposes  if  an  artificial  water  supply 
could  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost,  thus  adding  thousands  of  head 
of  choice  beef  animals  to  the  yearly  output  of  the  plains  countrv.  In 
a  few  instances  stockmen  have  gone  on  to  these  high  plains  and  sunk 
wells,  putting  up  windmills,  and  arranging  a  system  of  troughs  for 
watering  their  stock.  One  good  well,  properly  provided  with  tanks 
so  as  to  store  the  water  and  fill  the  troughs  therefrom  as  needed,  can 
be  safely  counted  upon  to  furnish  water  for  one  thousand  cattle.  But 
to  provide  against  accidents  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  well  supplied 
with  an  extra  pump  and  a  horse-power  that  can  be  used  when  the 
wind  fails  or  the  machinery  gets  out  of  order. 

Experienced  range  men  all  admit  that  the  lack'of  water,  both  in 
summer  and  in  winter,  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  loss  to  the 
cowman.  It  causes  a  double  loss.  First,  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  water  daily  and  within  convenient  reach  causes  a  slow  growth 
in  the  yotmg  animals  and  prevents  the  rapid  ripening  of  the  matured 
ones.  Second,  it  sends  many  more  into  the  winter  thin  in  flesh,  and 
the  absence  of  tallow  leaves  them  unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  an 
exceptionally  severe  winter.  Hence,  this  is  a  problem  requiring  care- 
ful thought  by  stockmen  themselves  and  some  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid  in  every  practica- 
ble way  the  increase  of  the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 

WINTER  RANGES. 

The  arid  region,  as  a  range  country,  is  absolutely  safe  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances  if  only  stocked  to  its  capacity ;  but  a  range 
that  affords  feed  for  one  thousand  cattle  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
carry  two  thousand  head.  The  grasses  of  this  region  generally  spring 
early  on  account  of  the  winter  snow-fall  and  the  spring  rains,  then 
cure  as  they  stand,  and  make  the  best  of  fall  and  winter  feed  ;  but 
there  must  be  enough  of.it  to  supply  the  herd.  There  is  enough  of 
the  range  country  bare  of  snow,  or  with  so  slight  a  covering  as  not 
to  cover  the  grass,  always  accessible  to  cattle  for  them  to  hve  iipoR 
and  do  well,  if  the  grass  has  not  been  eaten  down  too  short.  The 
winter  range  should  be  reserved  for  the  winter.  If  cattle  are  al- 
lowed to  graze  in  summer  over  the  winter  feed  they  eat  off  the  seed 
and  tramp  it  down,  so  that  the  most  nutritious  portion  is  gone  when 
most  it  is  needed.  Besides,  if  the  grass  remains  standing  it  is  not  so 
apt  to  be  covered  up  by  the  snow.  There  is  always  more  or  less  wind 
on  i^e  plains  and  sweeping  around  the  hill-sides.    The  tall  stems  of 
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grass  that  extend  above  the  snow  are  caught  by  the  wind,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  motion  creates  an  opening  about  it  that  permits  a 
current  of  air  to  rush  in,  generating  sufiScient  force  to  soon  lay  bare 
the  ground  and  form  a  whirlwind  that  drifts  and  twirls  until  a  large 
area  is  freed  from  its  covering,  and  the  cattle  are  enabled  to  get  their 
fill.  With  the  grass  trampled  down  the  wjnd  passes  over  the  smooth 
surface,  and  a  much  higher  wind  is  necessary  to  lift  the  snow-fall 
than  is  required  where  the  tall  grass  is  caught  as  above  mentioned. 
The  rule  to  be  adopted  in  the  matter  or  stocking  a  given  range 
should  be  its  capacity  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
A  dry  summer  and  short  grass  are  liable  to  be  followed  by.  a  hard 
winter.  The  number  of  cattle  that  will  live  and  do  well  under  these 
circumstances  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  maximum  that  the  range 
will  support  in  safety,  and  no  more  should  be  placed  thereon.  Dur- 
ing favorable  years  a  larger  number  could  be  kept,  but  no  one  can 
tell  when  the  good  or  bad  years  are  coming.  So  the  only  safe  plan 
is  to  be  content  with  this  number,  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  extra 
good  years  in  the  greatly  increased  growth  of  the  cattle.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  cattle  industry  on  tne  plains  the  losses  were  ex- 
tremely light  and  the  cattle  were  always  fat.  Winter  and  early 
spring  beef  could  be  gathered  from  every  herd.  Why?  Because 
there  was  an  abundance  of  grass  for  grazing  all  the  year.  The  grass 
grows  just  as  well  now  as  it  did  then,  but  there  are  too  many  cattle 
to  eat  it,  and  the  winter  range  is  more  or  less  disturbed  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Absolute  saiety  means  a  considerable  reduction  of.  the 
number  of  cattle  now  on  the  open  ranges,  if  recourse  is  not  to  be  had  to 
hay-feeding,  which  in  most  cases  is  only  partially  practicable — ^that 
is,  can  only  be  done  for  a  part  of  the  herd.  With  the  proper  reduc- 
tion of  numbers  the  herds  would  be  more  profitable,  the  investment 
considered  better  than  at  present  for  the  reason  that  losses  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  season  would  be  unknown,  and  the  growth  of  all 
the  animals  would  be  increased  20  per  cent,  at  a  low  estimate.  The 
temptation  to  overstock  is  very  great,  but  range  men  must  learn  to 
withstand  the  temptation. 

BANGB  TENTTBB. 

The  (question  of  range  tenure  is  one  that  has  caused  considerable 
discussion  of  late,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  entire  ranee  country.  This  matter  could  oe  easily 
and  speedily  adjusted  by  tne  Gteneral  Government  if  it  would  ta^e 
hold  of  it  and  distribute  the  holdings  under  some  uniform  and  rea- 
sonable basis  of  leasing.  But  opinion  is  greatly  divided  on  this  sub- 
iect  in  the  West,  and  in  the  East  a  gjeneral  objection  is  raised. 
Many  Eastern  people  believe  that  there  is  no  arid  region  suited  only 
for  grazing,  and  assert  that  the  whole  of  the  great  plains  should  be 
left  open  to  the  farmer  who  may  desire  to  take  up  a  160-acre  home- 
stead. Under  these  circumstances  the  presumption  is  that  the  range 
country  will  remain  as  now,  open  to  the  herds  of  all  who  desire  to 
occupy  it.  It  remains,  then,  for  the  occupants  themselves  to  adjust 
the  question  of  range  rights  by  some  mutual  agreement  that  will  insure 
safety  to  their  heras  and  protect  them  against  the  intrusion  of  others. 

Experience  thus  far  seems  to  point  to  **  water  rights"  as  the  key 
to  the  solution.  The  CTeat  bulk  of  the  range  country  is  covered  by 
the  land  laws  of  the  IJnited  States,  and  title  can  be  secured  only  to 
small  areas  of  land^  and  this  by  actual  settlement  or  improvement 
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under  the  desert  act  that  make  land  owninge  very  expensive. 
Water  holes  and  running  streams  are  scarce  and  widdy  separated, 
and  in  consequence  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  plains  and  mount- 
ains will  ever  be  secured  by  virtue  of  occupancy  or  improvement 
tmder  any  of  the  present  laws.  The  hardsnips  and  expense  inci- 
dent to  securing  title  to  these  watered  lands  are  far  in  excess  of  their 
real  value,  and  no  one  w<l}uld  think  of  making  the  effort  but  for  the 
fact  that  their  ownership  carries  a  sort  of  squatter-sovereignty  title, 
or  a  right  of  occupancy  to  the  waste  lands  lying  back  of  the  water. 
Without  access  to  the  water  the  plains  and  nillsides  in  the  rear  are 
entirely  valueless;  they  will  produce  no  crop  but  grass,  and  this  is 
only  valuable  by  reason  of  the  herds  thereon  being  able  to  go  down 
to  the  water  at  will  to  slake  their  thirst. 

There  woidd  seem  to  be  but  one  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
ran^e  rights  of  ranch  men  as  between  themselves,  and  that  is  their 
individual  water  rights..  There  is  vastly  more  arid  than  watered 
land,  and  if  each  ranch  man  was  held  to  that  number  of  cattle  for 
which  he  owned  a  necessary  supply  of  water,  there  would  be  enough 

S razing  territorv  tributary  to  mamtain  his  herd  with  safety  and  profit, 
ut  even  should  this  become  recognized  as  the  basis  of  settlement  for 
this  vexed  question,  its  execution  could  only  be  properly  entrusted 
to  the  local  associations.  There  is  such  a  wide  difference  m  localities 
very  near  together  as  to  the  quantity  of  both  water  and  grass,  that 
the  stockmen  of  one  section  would  not  be  competent  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  claims  of  another.  It  is  a  subject  beyond  the  reach  of 
State  or  Territorial  legislation,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  arbitra- 
tion, compromise,  and  general  consent.  This  would  be  reasonable, 
fair,  and  honest  between  man  and  man.  Of  course  there  are  no 
statute  laws  under  which  the  provisions  of  such  an  agreement  could 
be  enforced ;  but  individual  and  business  honor  between  the  parties 
would  be  a  reasonable  guaranty  of  its  fulfillment  if  once  generally 
entered  into.  Beside,  under  the  widespread  regulations  of  the  stoct 
associations  of  the  range,  the  plan  could  be  very  generally  made  a  suc- 
cess by  reason  of  the  rules  of  working  that  all  are  required  to  live  up 
to  imder  the  pen^ty  of  forfeiture  of  membership  and  associated  ben- 
efits. This  rule  has  been  adopted  in  a  few  districts,  and  the  results 
have,  so  far,  proven  satisfactory.  In  some  cases  where,  for  instance, 
the  public  lands  have  not  been  surveyed,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  in  which  titles  to  land  can  be  seoui'ed,  this  rule  might  work  a 
hardship.  Actual  possession  in  such  cases  would  have  to  be  recog- 
nized as  ownership  until  the  conditions  were  changed. 

This  is  really  a  matter  of  grave  and  growing  importance,  and  should 
receive  the  serious  thought  of  all  range  stockmen  until  this  or  some 
other  plan  is  hit  upon  to  govern  the  question  of  **how  many  cattle 
shall  be  placed  on  a  given  range  area?*^  Its  proper  solution  bears 
directly  on  the  main  proposition,  safety  to  our  herds,  and  the  one 
of  all  others  that  most  concerns  the  future  and  the  permanency  of 
the  industry. 

SANITARY  SUGGESTIONS. 

Like  the  balance  of  the  United  States,  the  range  country  is  more 
or  leps  nervous  over  the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
some  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Western  men  real- 
ize the  grave  danger  to  the  plains  cattle  should  the  fferm  of  any  con- 
tagion once  be  brought  in,  and  while  they  have  faith  in  the  honesty 
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and  good  intentions  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  its  agents, 
they  Jcnow  that  until  the  law  is  so  amended  as  to  give  them  authority 
to  slaughter  all  diseased  and  infected  animals  there  is  danger  of  its 
being  carried  to  the  herds  of  the  unfenced  ranges  of  the  plains. 
There  are  but  two  agents  of  the  Bureau  to  cover  tlie  range  country 
from  Texas  to  Montana.  This  is  so  wide  a;i  area  that  nothing  like  a 
proper  surveillance  can  be  made  by  the  employes  personallv.  But 
by  co-operation  with  the  cattle-growers'  associations  and  the  live- 
stock 8anita,ry  authorities  a  very  complete  system  of  inspection  may 
be  secured. 

Every  State  and  Territory  in  the  range  coimtry  has  a  State  or  Ter- 
ritorial stock  association,  and  the  officers  of  these  organizations  are 
in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  designs  and  efforts  of  the  Bureau, 
Most  of  these  range  States  and  Territories  have  sanitary  boards,  or 
veterinarians  with  full  power  to  act  in  emergencies,  and  most  of  the 
States  immediately  east  of  the  range  have  created  by  law  sanitary 
boards.  Thus  a  network  of  co-operation  may,  by  proper  effort,  be 
secured  to  guard  the  frontier  and  watch  the  range.  Texas  and  Da- 
kota are  without  adequate  live-stock  sanitary  laws  looking  to  pro- 
tection.  Governor  Ross,  of  Texas,  has  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  legislature  to  pass  suitable  laws  on  this  subject,  and  with  the 
strong  support  of  all  the  cattle  men  of  the  State  it  is  believed  the 
necessary  laws  will  be  passed  this  winter.  Dakota  is  also  making 
an  effort  in  this  direction. 

The  stock  associations  are  made  up  of  the  best  men  in  the  West, 
and  their  influence  is  potent  in  shaping  legislation.  By  cultivating 
the  closest  relations  of  co-operation  with  these  associations  their  unitea 
labors  may  be  secured  to  mould  or  aid  in  shaping  uniform  legisla- 
tion under  the  reserved  police  powers  of  the  States  and  Territories, 
of  such  stringency  as  to  be.a  real  protection.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
a  much  ^eater  degree  of  safety  may  be  secured. 

The  railroads  are  another  adjunct  of  strength  that  may  be  secured 
with  little  trouble.  Every  railroad  leading  to  the  range  has  a  direct 
interest  in  the  cattle  of  the  plains,  amounting  to  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  cattle  investment.  Interviews  with  the  managers 
of  several  of  these  roads  justif v  me  in  saying  that  they  will  fully 
co-operate  with  the  Bureau  agents  and  the  sanitary  boards  m  all  legiti- 
mate efforts  to  keejy  diseased  or  exposed  cattle  from  moving  west. 
By  the  union  of  action  thus  outlined,  and  the  promulgation  of  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations  covering  the  entire  range  frontier,  it 
would  be  rendered  comparatively  easy  for  the  railroad  employes  to 
effectively  co-operate  with  the  sanitary  boards  by  giving  notice  of 
all  stock  distined  for  the  west,  when  not  accompanied  by  the  proper 
bills  of  health. 

The  entire  Western  country  may  and  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  course  pursued  by  the  officials  of  Wyoming  Territory.  The  law 
of  that  Territory  makes  the  veterinarian  a  sort  of  autocrat,  with  full 
authority  to  quarantine  everything  at  the  border  not  showing  un- 
questioned evidence  of  freedom  from  disease  or  exposure  thereto.  A 
clearly  understood  set  of  rules  have  been  adopted,  and  their  non-ful- 
fillment is  cause  for  quarantine.  A  simple  examination  of  stock  by 
an  expert  and  his  certificate  of  health  is  no  evidence  that  there  has 
been  no  exposure.  If  any  difference,  there  is  more  danger  than  from 
diseas€|j[fcnes.  Diseased  cattle  are  at  once  slaughtered  or  quaran- 
tined, ^Pb  healthy  ones  kept  from  them.  Exposed  cattle  may  be 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  herds,  and  by  the  time  of  the  development 
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of  the  disease  hundreds  of  others  may  have  taken  on  the  .contagion. 
Safety  to  the  West  means  absolute  quarantine  against  all  eastern  cat- 
tle unless  they  can  give  proof  positive  as  to  both  their  freedom  from 
disease  and  exposure  thereto.  Any  system  adopted  that  falls  short 
of  this  will  be  a  serious  mistake,  and  one  liable  to  cost  the  range 
country  the  total  destruction  of  its  herds. 

It  is  noped,  of  course,  that  Congress  will  pass  some  effective  law  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Bureau,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  rid  the 
country  of  disease  and  the  suspicion  of  disease.  But  in  that  event 
the  West  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  greater  care  than  ever.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Government  will  not  pay  over 
three-fourths  the  value  of  sound  cattle,  where  they  are  killed  by  rea- 
son of  exposure  to  disease,  and  not  to  exceed  $160  for  pure-brea  ani- 
mals, even  should  the  most  stringent  laws  yet  discussed  be  passed. 
This  leaves  the  margin  between  the  real  value  and  the  appraised 
value  under  the  law  so  great  that  unprincipled  men  will  be  tempted 
to  buy  and  sell  animals  known  to  have  been  exposed,  and  ship  them 
west  lor  a  higher  price.  Hence  the  avenues  of  commerce  are  liable 
to  be  more  or  less  filled  with  this  class  of  cattle,  and  renewed  vigi- 
lance must  be  the  watchword  all  along  the  line  in  the  West. 

Another  good  reason  may  bo  assigned  f br  seeking  the  co-operation 
of  the  railroads.  I  will  again  cite  Wyoming  Territory.  Wnile  her 
sanitary  law  is  the  strongest  to  be  found  in  any  section  of  the  range 
country,  and  while  little  danger  is  to  be  feared  from  the  entrance  of 
cattle  by  rail,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to  guard  the  entire  eastern 
boundary  against  the  crossing  of  grazing  cattle.  Dakota  is  now 
without  any  effective  sanitary  laws.  Should  none  be  enacted,  that 
portion  of  Wyoming  bordering  on  Dakota  is  open  to  the  inroads  of 
cattle  from  that  Territory.  At  present  there  is  no  adequate  Terri- 
torial law  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  diseased  cattle  into  Dakota, 
and  once  in,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  roaming  at  will  over  the 
range.  But  with  active  co-operation  with  the  railroads  exact  knowl- 
edge of  every  shipment  of  cattle  may  be  secured  and  such  details  of 
information  as  wul  enable  sanitary  boards  to  learn  of  each  shipment 
open  to  suspicion,  thus  giving  the  means  of  keeping  watch  over 
them,  although  in  another  Territory,  and  keeping  them  from  the 
boundary  line. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  labored  most  to 
organize  the  International  Range  Association  was  protection  against 
the  approach  of  bovine  diseases,  and  the  present  officers  of  that  or- 
ganization are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work.  They  will  be 
found  willing:  and  active  supporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try in  all  of  its  efforts  in  the  way  of  keeping  diseases  from  the  plains. 
The  West  has  the  means  in  its  own  hands  to  erect  an  effective  bar 
to  the  entrance  of  contagious  disease,  but  in  order  to  do  so  it  must 
be  diligent  and  leave  no  weak  places.  Union  of  all  the  forces  is  the 
only  safe  plan. 

FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS. 

About  December  25,  1886,  R.  G.  Head,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Range  Association,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  International  Range  Association  I  have  the  hono|^requeet 
you,  under  section  3494,  Revised  Statutes,  to  prohibit  the  irapor  ation  <^Bl  cattle 
into  the  United  States  from  all  foreign  countries  where  contagious  caflV diseases 
exist* 
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The  cattle  raisers  of  the  West  are  a  unit  In  f^vor  of  Boch  action,  whicl^  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  position  taken  by  the  Farmer's  Congress  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
in  Minneapolis  last  summer,  and  the  Consolidated  Cattlo  Growers'  Association  at 
their  recent  meeting  held  in  Chicago. 

It  is  very  generally  conceded  that  the  quarantine  regulations  relating  to  the  impor- 
tation of  cattle  into  the  United  States  do  not  afford  sufficient  protection  against  the 
introduction  of  diseased  cattle  into  this  country,  and  when  the  history  of  the  out- 
breaks of  contagioua  bovine  diseases  in  other  coimtries  is  considered,  and  the  fact 
borae  in  mind  that  the  admission  to  the  open  range  of  the  West  of  a  single  infected 
animal  would  ''n  all  probability  result  in  ruin  to  our  ereat  industry,  on  which  the 
nation  de^wnds  in  a  great  measure  for  its  food  supply,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  in  the  premises. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian authorities  have  prohibited  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Great  Britain  on 
account  of  the  fear  of  the  introduction  of  disease,  which  action  suggests  to  us  the 
necessity  of  placing  similar  safeguards  around  the  health  of  the  cattle  of  our  own 
country.  I  wouU  suggest,  further,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  large  simis  of  money 
will  most  likely  be  appropriated  for  the  examination  of  disease  where  it  now  ex- 
ists in  our  borders,  the  work  should  be  rendered  effective  by  preventing  its  further 
introduction.  _    ^    ^ 

R.  G.  Head, 
Prti't  International  Range  Association. 

To  Hon.  Daiobl  Manning, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Head  correctly  voiced  the  views  of  the  cattle  men 
of  the  range  country.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
answer,  stated  that  information  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  to  the  effect  that  no  infected  cattle  had  passed  our  quarantine  sta- 
tions, and  therefore  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  stopping  importations. 
While  it  is  true  that  our  quarantine  laws  are  efficiently  administered 
at  our  ports  of  entry  by  the  Department  of  Apiculture,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  ninety  days  in  which  cattle  are  held  m  quarantine  is  not  long 
enough  to  establish  the  fact  of  freedom  from  disease.  It  is  but  fair 
to  assume  that  our  escape  from  contagion  is  due  more  to  the  care  ex- 
ercised by  importers  in  making  their  purchases  in  forei^  countries 
than  to  tho  eiiecti veness  of  our  quarantine  laws.  As  evidence  of  the 
fact  tliat  these  regulations  are  not  deemed  sufficient  by  Western  stock- 
men, the  Colorado  Veterinary  Sanitary  Board  has  refused  admission 
to  cattle  that  had  passed  through  our  quarantine  stations  imtil  after 
being  held  an  additional  ninety  days  outside  the  limits  of  Colorado. 
It  is  Detter  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety  than  to  take  chances  which  in- 
volve possible  ruin  to  the  plains  cattle  industry. 

RANGfE  RBFBIGBBATOR  PLANTS. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  general  discussion  all  over  the  West  of  the 
question  of  refrigerator  plants.  The  difference  between  the  retail 
price  of  meat  in  the  populous  portions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
prices  received  for  five  animals  by  the  range  beef  producers  has 
caused  much  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  thought  on  the  ques- 
tion of  markets.  All  sorts  of  ideas,  practical  and  impracticable,  have 
been  brought  out,  and  the  prospects  are  that  a  ^ood  deal  of  experi- 
mentation will  be  indulged  in  during  the  coming  year.  No  man 
knows  of  course  what  the  future  may  demonstrate,  but  in  studying 
this  question  we  can  only  reason  of  the  future  by  the  experience  of 
the  past. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  refrigerating  business  shows 
very  clearly  to  my  mind  that  before  the  range  country  can  hope  to 
kill  all  its  beef  at  home  the  surrounding  conditions  must  be  changed. 
H.  Mis.  156 8 
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Most  of  tLe  efforts  of  the  kind  so  far  made  have  been  failures.  The 
trouble  lies  first  in  the  difficulty  to  secure  a  market  for  the  dressed 
beef,  and  second  in  the  loss  of  the  offal.  In  order  to  secure  a  steady- 
market  it  is  necessary  to  supply  a  regular  output.  This  can  not  now 
be  done,  for  the  reason  that  tne  range  can  supply  fat  cattle  but  for  a 
few  months  each  year.  The  amount  of  labor  and  the  great  expense 
incident  to  opening  and  building  up  a  market  would  have  to  be  un- 
dergone each  year  as  the  slaughtering  season  commenced.  Hence  the 
competition  with  Eastern  establishments,  that  can  kill  their  regular 
supply  each  day  in  the  year,  would  be  unequal  and  wholly  insurmount- 
able. The  contest  is  unequal  in  the  second  place,  because  the  offal 
that  is  worthless  in  the  range  country  is  of  sufficient  value  in  the  great 
market  centers  to  pay  all  oi  the  expenses  of  slaugjhtering.  Therefore 
the  range  can  look  for  no  present  relief  on  anytmng  like  a.large  scale 
at  least  from  Western  refrigerator  plants. 

When  the  irrigable  valleys  of  the  arid  region  are  all  put  under 
ditch,  and  the  production  of  hay  and  alfalfa  becomes  so  general  and 
abundant  as  to  afford  jsuffioient  feed  to  enable  ranchmen  to  hold  their 
beeves  through  the  winter  and  early  spring,  then  we  may  hope  for 
permanent  slaughter-houses  in  the  West.  Then  the  operator  can 
secure  a  regular  supply  of  animals,  and  each  day  in  the  year  keep 
his  customers  in  supply.  The  range  country  will  be  at  the  disad- 
vantarger  of  losing  most  of  the  offal,  for  some  time  at  least,  for  the 
reason  that  the  products  made  from  this  are  never  in  demand  in  new 
countries,  and  in  order  to  find  a  market  high  rates  of  freight  must 
be  paid  to  the  older  States.  But  there  will  be  a  partial  compensa- 
tion in  the  overcoming  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  long  haul  alive. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  can  be  successfully  done  at  pres- 
ent. Small  packing-houses  may  be  erected  at  many  points  in  the 
range  country  with  sufficient  capacity  to  kill  as  many  beeves  as  the 
local  trade  will  support,  thus  retaining  some  of  the  live  animals  at 
home  and  overcommg  the  present  practice  of  shipping  to  Eastern 
markets  alive  and  paying  freight  back  on  the  dressed  beef  eaten  at 
most  points  in  the  range.  At  first  these  establishments  will  have  to 
make  some  shipments  of  live  animals  from  the  corn  belts  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  but  gradually  the  hay  product  will  increase 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  hay-fed  cattle  all  wmter. 

IMPROVED  STOCK-OARS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  thing  which  would  more  surely  or  more 
speedily  benefit  tne  stock  grower,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the 
public  health,  than  improved  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  live 
stock.  That  the  old-time  death-pens  have  not  been  consigned  to  ob- 
scurity lony  ago  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  Railroads  doubt- 
less oppose  innovation  on  the  old  methods  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  money  already  invested  in  common  stock-cars.  To  be  required  to 
at  once  discard  their  use  would  involve  a  heavy  loss;  but  1  believe 
the  railroad  companies  would  be  glad  to  make  progress  in  the  direction 
of  better  facilities  if  some  means  could,  be  devised  that  would  enable 
them  to  employ  the  rolling-stock  already  in  existence.  Cars  have 
been  invented  which  meet  all  the  requirements  from  the  shippers' 
stand-point;  but  their  general  use  would  not  only  require  an  im- 
mense outlay  of  money  out  would  render  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
cars  now  owned  by  the  railroads  practically  worthless.  In  addition 
to  this,  most  of  the  cars  which  have  been  constructed  with  the  sole 
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view  of  cwrrying  live  stock  rapidly  and  in  comfort  can  not  be  used  for 
carrying  return  freights ;  and  as  the  railroads  can  not  be  expected 
to  haul  these  empty  cars  without  compensation,  a  higher  rate  for 
their  use  must  be  Exacted  than  if  they  could  be  utilized  both  ways, 
A  device  applicable  to  the  old  style  stock-car  would  doubtless  be  j^en- 
erally  employed,  if  it  could  be  so  constructed  that  it  would  permit  of 
feeding  and  watering  in  transit,  and  could  be  readily  displaced  for 
the  loading  of  return  freights. 

This  is  a  subject  of  national  importance,  and  demands  at  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government  careful  investigation. 

BANGS  CATTLE  GBOWEBS'  ASSOOIATIONS. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  times  for  enterprises  of  like  character  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  ofpromoting  the  general  good  of  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  m  them.  The  business  of  cattle  raising  has  not  been 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  first  attempt  in  this  direction  of 
nationalimportance  was  witnessed  in  the  convention  of  cattle  growers 
at  Chicago,  in  1883.  This  was  followed  by  the  national  meeting  at 
Saint  Louis,  in  1884,  and  by  the  meeting  one  year  later  ^t  the  same 
city,  in  1885. 

Tnese  meetings  demonstrated  that  the  methods  of  raising  cattle  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  in  the  arid  region  were  so  dissimilar  that  but 
little  ff ood  was  being  accomplished  by  convonti  ons  composed  of  stock- 
men ftom  both  sections.  This  fact  gave  birth  to  tho  idea  of  an  as- 
sociation of  range  stockmen,  and  the  first  meeting  of  tliis  kind  was 
held  at  Denver,  in  January,  1886.  The  result  of  this  meetinc  ac- 
complished but  little  more  than  proving  the  necessity  of  such  an 
orffanization,  but  the  second  meeting,  held  in  Denver  in  February  of 
tmsyear,  resulted  in  perfecting  an  organization  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  business  of  cattle  raising  as  con- 
ducted on  the  open  ranges  in  the  country  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian.  An  industry  of  such  vast  extent  must  necessarily  be  the 
subject  of  more  or  less  lerislation  in  the  different  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  associations  that  its  needs  can  be 
properly  and  forcibly  presented  or  effective  measures  secured  against 
the  ravages  of  disease.  Through  these  associations  just  and  effective 
sanitary  laws  can  be  had  and  enforced,  and  oppressive  le^slation 
can  be  prevented ;  and,  as  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry assigned  to  duty  in  the  arid  region.  I  have  felt  that  my  efforts 
could  be  directed  in  no  more  profitable  channel  than  by  aiding  the 
building  up  of  these  associations  and  co-operating  with  them  for  the 
general  good  of  the  industry. 

There  is  nothing  better  understood  among  thinking  stockmen  than 
the  importance  or  a  close  tmion  of  live-stock  interests^  both  for  pro- 
tection and  the  general  promotion  of  the  good  of  the  industry. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  range  cattle  busmess,  when  stockmen  were 
few  and  far  between,  when  but  few  herds  roamed  at  will  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  territory,  the  business  ran  itself,  and  by  force  of  cii*cum- 
stances  was  safe  and  remunerative.  Many  of  the  men  engaged  in 
cattle  raising  then  are  still  in  the  business,  but  some  of  them  find  it 
very  difficult  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  that  surround 
them.  Progressive  stockmen  a  few  years  ago  saw  whore  the  indus- 
try was  drifting,  and  hoped,  by.  the  aid  of  associations,  to  mitigate 
approaching  disaster. 

Associations  were  hastily  formed,  and  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  depressing  effects  that  had  been  long  accumulating.  Some  old- 
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time  cattle  men,  not  knowing  how  else  to  account  for  their  troubles, 
seized  upon  the  associations  as  a  convenient  scapegoat,  and  they  have 
been  slow  to  overcome  their  prejudices  against  these  organizations 
intended  for  the  general  good,  in  spite  or  these  things  the  friends 
of  associated  effort  have  kept  right  on  in  their  work,  and  to-day  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  union  of  range  interests  is  almost  universally 
recognized.  Men  have  been  educated  to  an  understanding  of  the 
causes  that  have  depreciated  ranch  and  cattle  properties,  ana  realize 
that  these  causes  can  iiot  be  met  and  overcome  except  by  presenting 
a  united  and  organized  front.  They  see  that  men  engaged  in  other 
great  enterprises  have  been  driven  to  the  same  means  of  protection 
and  defense. 

The  distilleries  of  the  country  were,  a  few  years  ago,  pressed  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  They  found  that  the  cause  was  an  overpro- 
duction, and  they  at  once  proceeded  to  save  their  in'^ustry  by  form- 
ing a  imion  whicn  should  control  the  manufacture  and  keep  it  at  all 
times  within  the  limit  of  the  demand,  and  they  were  saved  from 
ruin  and  placed  upon  a  basis  that  gave  to  all  a  profit  on  their  labor. 
Coal  operators  and  iron  manufacturers  have  had  to  submit  their 
business  to  similar  regulations.  While  the  depression  in  cattle  is 
not  because  of  overproduction,  the  causes  of  depression  are  subject 
to  regulation  and  control,  and  prosperity  will  not  return  imtil  ihe 
cattle  men  unite  their  efforts  in  a  close  and  systematic  union,  whereby 
the  whole  interest  may  speak  and  act.  Such  an  org^ization  is  con- 
templated and  is  assurea  in  the  International  Range  Association. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  associations  is  not  merely  theoreti- 
cal or  speculative.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Colorado  Cattle  Grow- 
ers^ Association,  the  oldest  in  the  range  country.  Its  usefulness  has 
grown  with  every  year  of  its  existence.  The  record  it  has  made 
stands  as  an  imanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  associated  effort. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  it  has  been  merely  nominal  to  its  members, 
and  it  has  profited  the  industry  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Its  members  would  go  out  of  the  business  if  they  could  not  have 
the  benefits  obtained  through  its  agency.  What  this  association  is 
to  the  stockmen  of  Colorado,  the  E^nge  Association  can  be  made  to 
the  stockmen  of  the  entire  range  country.  The  work  of  the  latter 
will  be  different,  because  it  wul  cover  a  larger  field  and  deal  with 
different  problems,  but  its  work  is  as  essential  and  in  every  sense  as 
important  to  be  accomplished  as  that  of  an  organization  limited  in 
its  operations  to  a  county  or  State.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  yet 
stockmen  who  are  too  obtuse  to  grasp  the  situation,  but  it  is  as  cer- 
tain as  anything  can  be  that  these  men  will  net  long  survive  the  at- 
tacks being  made  upon  their  business,  and  that  but  a  few  years  will 
elapse  when  the  cattle  business  of  the  plains  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  have  the  intelligence  to  understand  its  needs,  and  the 
courage,  manhood,  and  liberality  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
save  it. 

MOVEMENT  OF  CATTLE  PEOM  SOUTH  TO  NORTH. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  South  for  oreeding  and  the  North  for  fattening  cattle. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  line  dividing  the  range  country 
into  these  two  divisions  is  the  southern  line  of  Colorado.  While  in 
restricted  localities,  both  North  and  South,  conditions  exist  that 
favor  success  in  both  breeding  and  fattening  cattle,  they  are  only  ex- 
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ceptions  that  establish  the  rule.  In  Sonthem  breeding  ranges,  where 
breeding  outfits  are  at  work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
steers  are  necessarily  moved  about  and  disturbed  to  that  extent  that 
they  will  not  take  on  fat  as  when  allowed  to  control  their  own  move- 
ments. In  the  North  on  fresh  ranges,  with  abundance  of  water  and 
shelter  during  favorable  years,  satisfactory  calf  crops  have  been  se- 
cured. Experience  has  demonstrated  that  during  severe  winters 
occasionally  to  be  experienced  the  per  cent,  of  losses  falls  on  the  she 
cattle  and  calves.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  caused  prudent 
investors  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  condition  of  things,  and 
to  utilize  Southern  ranges  for  breeding  purposes  and  Northern  ranges 
for  fattening,  necessitating  the  annual  movement  of  cattle  from 
South  to  North.  Owing  to  the  drought  which  was  so  prevalent  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  range  country  last  season,  ana  the  low  prices 
that  beeves  were  bringing  in  the  markets  of  slaughter,  Northern 
buyers  limited  their  purchases  of  Southern  cattle  to  a  number  that 
was  considerably  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  total  number 
of  cattle  en  route  to  Northern  ranges  last  season  that  passed  Trail 
City,  in  Colorado,  on  the  Arkansas  River  near  the  Kansas  tine,  was 
184,052  head,  as  reported  by  the  Colorado  Veterinarian.  The  era  of 
good  feeling  whicn  was  inaugurated  at  the  range  cattle  growers' 
meeting  a  year  ago  between  the  stockmen  of  the  South  and  North  was 
fully  secured  by  the  labors  of  Mr.  F.  B.York^  Arthur  Qorham,  R.  G. 
Heaa,  and  myself,  who  were  selected  to  adjust  all  questions  which 
had  been  in  controversy  between  the  two  sections.  These  gentle- 
men formulated  the  following  agreement,  which  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  York  and  Head : 

Whereas,  F.  B.  York,  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ,  representing  certain  parties  holding  and 
ranching  cattle  Blons  what  is  known  as  the  DaUas  trail  upon  the  one  side,  and  R. 
O.  Head,  of  Colorado,  certain  drovers  of  Texas  cattle  upon  the  other,  realize  the 
great  annoyance,  the  loss  of  property  and  general  dissatisfaction  affecting  both 
parties  hereto  which  have  resultea  from  the  movement  ot  cattle  in  previous  years 
over  the  various  trails  leading  from  Texas,  and  more  especiaUy  during  the  year 
1885,  over  what  is  known  as  the  Dallas  trail,  which  trail  runs  north  from  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  passing  through  tlie  western  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  from 
thence  through  the  western  portion  of  the  Cherokee  strip  ;  thence  to  a  point  near 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  cattle  from  certain  sections  of  Texas  in  their  migra- 
tion from  the  South  to  the  North  have  imparted  or  communicated  to  the  native  cat- 
tle along  the  line  of  this  trail  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  splenic  fever ;  and 

Whereas  the  absence  hitherto  of  any  rules  or  requirements  by  which  the  move- 
ment of  such  trail  cattle  might  bo  governed,  with  a  view  of  respecting  and  pro- 
teotinjB^  the  rights,  holdings,  and  proper^  of  each,  has  caused  great  inconvenience 
and  g^ven  rise  to  murmurs  of  general  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  heavT  expenditures  of  money  and  losses  of  property  entailed  upon  all  con- 
cerned, and  interruption  of  interstate  commerce  which  has  followed: 

Therefore,  we,  the  representatives  of  the  above-mentioned  interest,  have  formally 
made  and  entered  into  the  following  agreement,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  by  a 
strict  observance  of  the  same  by  aU  parties  each  and  every  interest  involved  will 
receive  just  and  adequate  protection;  that  friendly  relations  will  be  restored  and 
cemented,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all  concerned  wiU  be  promoted  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  satisfaction.    The  following  is  the  agreement: 

First.  That  all  cattle  driven  or  shipped  from  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  west  and 
north  of  the  following  line,  which  area  it  is  beheved  is  absolutely  safe  ground  and 
free  from  conta^on  and  infection,  are  to  be  permitted  to  pass  over  what  is  known 
as  the  Dallas  trail  throuj^h  the  Cherokee  strip,  without  hinderance  or  'restriction. 

The  following  is  the  hne:  Beginning  at  the  Red  River,  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
Wilbarger  Comity;  thence  south  alon^  the  east  line  of  Baylor,  Throckmorton,  Shack- 
leford,  Callahan,  and  Coleman  Coimties  to  the  Colorado  River  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Coleman  County;  thence  with  the  Colorado  River  to  the  southeast  comer  of 
Llano  County;  from  thence  along  the  east  line  of  Gillespie  County,  the  east  and 
south  line  of  Kendall  County,  the  east  line  of  Bandera  County,  the  east  and  south 
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line  of  Medina  Counly,  and  the  east  and  Bouth  line  of  Zavalla  Ck>unty;  from  thence 
due  west  to  Eagle  Pass,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Second.  All  cattle  moved  from  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  east  and  south  of  the 
ahove-described  line,  and  west  and  north  of  the  following-described  line,  are  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  over  what  is  known  as  the  Dallas  trail,  through  the  Cherokee 
strip,  when  driven  the  entire  distance  by  trail  from  their  native  ranges,  but  when 
shipped  by  rail  any  part  of  the  distance  f orty*five  days  must  elapse  from  the  date  of 
being  unloaded  from  the  cars  before  an  enti^  shall  be  made  into  the  said  Clierokee 
strip.. 

The  restricted  UKolity^—Ihe  followiM  is  the  line  to  which  these  restrictions  win 
apply:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  Red  River  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Qrayson 
Count;^;  thence  south  to  Dallas,  and  from  thence  due  south  to  Waco;  thence  south, 
following  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  to  its  jimction  with  the  Interna- 
tional and  Qreat  Northern  at  Taylor;  thence  southwest,  following  the  line  of  said 
International  and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  to  Laredo,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Third.  All  cattle  moved  from  the  remaining  portions  of  Texas,  east  and  south  of 
the  last-described  line,  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  over  the  said  tract  through  said 
Cherokee  stri^,  after  a  period  of  sixty  days,  when  driven  the  entire  distance  by 
trails  from  their  native  ranges ;  but  when  shipped  by  rail  any  portion  of  the  distance 
aperiod  of  seventv-five  days  must  elapse  before  an  entry  shall  be  made  into  the  said 
Cnerokee  strip.  In  the  absence  of  other  evidence  as  to  the  lapse  of  time  where  cat- 
tle are  driven  by  trail,  the  bill  of  sale  and  inspectors*  certificate  will  be  accepted  as 
evidence,  and  where  cattle  have  been  shipped  by  rail  the  shipper's  contract,  show- 
ing the  date  of  release  from  the  cars,  will  be  accepted  as  evidence. 

Jleld  to  the  trails. — All  cattle  driven  over  the  said  trail  through  the  said  Territory 
shall  be  confined  strictly  to  the  limits  of  said  trail;  and  further,  all  cattle  so  driven 
shall  pass  through  the  cnutes  or  lanes,  erected  along  the  line  of  the  trail  by  order  of 
the  Dallas  convention,  and  the  ranch  men  along  the  route  to  cross  the  trail  with 
their  native  cattle,  so  as  to  secure  freedom  from  exposure  to  disease. 

It  is  expected,  and  we  most  respectfully  request,  that  Texas  drovers  will  use  aU 
possible  care  in  passing  over  the  route  indicated  to  protect  the  range  interest,  and 
not  permit  their  stock  to  mix  with  the  range  cattle  along  the  route  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  so  doing. 

F.B.  York. 
R,  G.  Head. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  Roes,  this  agreement  was  generally  ob- 
served. There  were  two  violations  which  were  probably  uninten- 
tional, and  would  not  have  occurred  had  time  permitted  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  agreement  to  have  been  disseminated.  These  two  herds 
were  from  the  infected  and  prohibited  districts  of  Texas,  and  were 
shipped  to  Harrold,  Texas,  and  driven  thence  north,  arriving  at  the 
Colorado  line  before  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  purge 
them  of  infection.  The  Colorado  authorities,  obtaining  information 
of  the  facts,  promptly  quarantined  these  herds,  where  they  were  held 
the  required  lengtn  of  time. 

The  results  of  the  drive  were  jtist  as  the  parties  to  the  contract  an- 
ticipated. No  splenic  fever  was  developed  anywhere  north  of  Texas 
so  long  as  the  terms  of  the  compact  were  lived  up  to. 

After  the  violation  of  the  agreement  there  were  few  Northern  cat- 
tle, or  these  from  north  of  the  fever  line,  moved  over  the  trail,  and 
in  consequence  but  little  damage.  There  was  one  herd  moved  from 
the  Indian  Territory  over  the  trail  after  the  passage  of  the  Southern 
herds  mentioned  as  not  complying  with  the  agreement,  and  about 
twenty  head  of  cattle  died  in  consequence. 

The  experience  of  last  year  demonstrates  very  conclusively  that 
if  this  agreement  is  honestly  lived  up  to  no  trouble  will  follow.  It 
also  proves  that  its  violation  brings  trouble,  and  that  the  agreement 
must  be  strictly  enforced. 

This  demonstrates  that  the  movement  of  cattle  from  even  the  in- 
fected districts  of  Texas  to  Northern  ranges  can  be  made  without  en- 
dangering the  health  of  Northern  cattle  by  the  adoption  of  such  re- 
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starictiye  measures  as  experience  has  shown  will  [prevent  the  com- 
munication of  the  disease. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  general  good  feeling  prevails 
among  the  stockmen  of  the  arid  region,  and  a  willinffness  to  comply 
with  tne  necessary  sanitary  regulations,  which  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  resolution  introduced  at  the  recent  range  cattle  grow- 
ers' meeting  by  Mr.  Ike  T.  Pryor,  of  Texas,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved,  That  we,  aa  representatives  of  the  raageM^tileinduirt^ 
mend  and  request  that — -        «,_.  .^_ 


representatives  or  tne  range-oatue  inauscry,  ao  nereoy  recom- 
alf  parties  driving  cattle  from  any  State  or  Territory  to  an- 
other where  quarantine  regulations  exist  do  faithfully  comply  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  their  respective  sanitary  boards  may  agree  upon,  and  we  heartily  dis- 
approve of  any  attempt  to  violate  said  rules  and  regulations. 


WBSTSBN  HOBSES. 

For  the  last  decade  the  breeding  of  horses  has  Increased  very 
rapidly  in  all  the. Western  States  and  Territories.  This  has  been 
especially  noticeable  during  the  past  few  years.  Seeing  that  ranges 
were  largely  overstocked,  feed  on  some  eaten  off  and  shorty  and  that 
recent  winters  have  brought  loss  in  cattle,  there  is  a  ^rowing  dispo- 
sition amon^  parties  predisposed  to  investment  in  cattle  to  prefer  the 
breeding  of  horses.  This  preference  is  induced  not  only  by  the  large 
demand  and  remunerative  prices  paid  for  really  good  horses  in  large 
cities,  but  from  the  fact  that  however  severe  the  winter,  and  how- 
ever heavy  the  loss  of  other  live  stock,  the  percentage  of  horses  re- 
ported dead  is  always  very  light. 

When  snow  is  not  deeper  than  their  knees,  sheep  will  paw  away 
the  snow  to  reach  grass,  but  other  cloven-footed  stock,  especially 
cattle,  will  not  paw  through  snow  to  reach  feed.  During  deep 
snows  cattle  go  to  the  hills  where  the  wind  has  swept  away  the  snow, 
leaving  feed  exposed,  or  where  the  grass  is  tall  and  projects  above 
the  snow.  Unless  the  snow  has  laid  on  the  ground  along  time,  and 
their  noses  have  become  sore  from  such  continued  tise,  cattle  will 
"  nose''  and  root  down  through  snow  to  reach  ^ass.  If  the  snow  is 
encrusted  and  hard  on  top  tney  can  not  do  this,  but  rely  upon  fol- 
lowing the  strongest  of  their  band,  and  eating  the  grass  exposed  in 
the  trail  made  by  their  footsteps.  But  range  cattle  are  never  known 
to  paw  away  snow  to  reach  feed. 

On  the  contrary,  horses  will  paw  away  snow  several  feet  in  depth 
and  obtain  grass  at  any  time,  where  the  depth  of  the  snow  does  not 
reach  np  to  their  bellies.  There  is  only  one  condition  in  which 
horses  will  not  paw  down  to  feed,  and  that  is  where  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  under  the  snow,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  covered  with  a 
glare  of  ice  several  inches  thick.  This  soon  cuts  away  their  hoofs, 
rendering  them  foot-sore  and  unable  to  paw  for  feed.  Horses  bite 
oflf  the  grass  much  closer  to  the  ground  than  "cattle,  and  will  exist  on 
short  ranges  where  cattle  would  starve.  It  is  because  of  their 
f>.bility  to  obtain  feed  under  unfavorable  circumstances  that  horses 
thrive  on  the  range,  during  winter,  better  than  other  range-bred 
animals.  This  fact,  together  with  increasing  demand  and  better 
prices  year  by  year,  has  made  the  horse  business  of  the  West  remu- 
nerative and  attractive. 

We  can  not  answer  why  the  demand  for  horses  continues  to  in- 
crease year  by  year  more  rapidly  than  steam  and  electric  motors 
invented  seemmgly  to  supersede  them.    But  the  fact  remains.    What- 
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ever  the  cause  of  the  demand,  it  must  be  supplied  from  the  best  and 
cheapest  source.  Increasing  sales  of  Western  horses  everv  year  in- 
dicate that  the  demand  will  be  largely  supplied  from  the  West. 
Recognizing  the  profit  to  be  made  in  supplying  this  demand,  Western 
stockmen  have  imported  largely  and  bred  to  Percherons,  Clydes- 
dales, Cleveland  bays,  French  coachers,  Belgians,  Hambletonians, 
Arabs,  Morgans,  Canadians,  and  every  strain  of  pure- bred  horses, 
not  even  slighting  the  Shetland,  Icelana,  and  other  pony  breeds.  To 
such  general  extent  has  this  grading  up  been  brought  that  the  horse- 
breedine  establishments  of  the  West  are  now  prepared  to  sell  any 
class  of  horses  desired^  from  the  smallest  pony  for  ladies'  and  chil- 
dren's use  to  the  heaviest  draft-horse  for  city  trucks,  stylish  coach- 
ers, carriage  horses,  saddlers,  serviceable,  heavy,  "all-round''  horses 
for  farm  use,  and  thoroughbred  racing  stock.  It  is  not  the  prophecy 
of  an  enthusiast,  but  a  fact  readily  established  by  personal  inspec- 
tion, that  the  finest  horses  of  the  world  are  to  come  from  our  West- 
em  plains  and  mountain  valleys. 

One  of  the  reasons  of  the  superiority  of  Western  horses  is  attribu- 
table to  the  dry,  exhilarating,  pure  air.  and  an  equable  climate.  The 
admitted  superior  constitution  and  endurance  of  Western  range-bred 
horses  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  colt,  being  bom  in  mountains 
or  valleys,  frequently  miles  from  water,  is  compelled  to  travel  with 
its  mother,  before  twenty-four  hours  old,  on  her  journey  for  a  drink, 
and  this  is  thenceforward  a  part  of  its  daily  exercise.  The  horse  is 
in  many  respects  like  a  man.  To  be  useful  he  must  possess  will 
power,  and  the  roaming  life  on  the  plains  imparts  this  characteristic 

Eastern  horses  have  been  bred  in  bondage  generation  after  genera- 
tion, while  the  range  horse  has  known  only  the  freedom  and  exercise 
of  the  range.  The  result  is  that  the  range-bred  horse  has  "limgs  of 
leather,  hoofs  of  iron,  and  sinews  of  steel."  Western  horses  are  very 
much  like  the  people — ^made  up  of  all  nations  and  in  many  instances 
better  than  those  they  came  from. 

When  the  Western  stockman  first  recognized  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  horses  his  impulse  was  to  improve  his  stock  of  natives 
by  importing  and  breeding  to  the  best  thoroughbred  stallions  ob- 
tainable from  the  East,  Canada,  and  Europe.  While  this  has  been 
so  far  productive  of  fine  classes  of  grades  and  undeniable  improve- 
ment and  enhanced  usefulness  and  value,  there  are  certain  qualities 
in  both  our  native  horses  and  native  cattle  which  can  not  be  bred 
away  without  losing  some  essentially  good  characteristics.  We  refer 
to  their  rustling  qualities,  reproductiveness,  rapid  breeding,  and  to 
the  care  and  success  of  the  mothers  in  raising  their  young,  and  to 
their  ability  for  long-continued  service  and  rough  usage.  It  seems 
these  well-known  oualities  of  the  original  rouffh,  range-bred  native 

S3ny  stock — ^the  Mustangs,  Marsh  Tackeys,  Cnerokees,  Sioux,  and 
ayuses — ^have  something  in  them  worth  preserving,  if  possible. 

m  the  general  improvement  and  breeding-up,  it  may  be  well  not 
to  breed  our  range-horses  too  fine,  or,  as  with  cattle,  it  may  be  found 
that  they  will  lose  to  a  great  degree  their  qualities  of  reproductive- 
ness and  ability  to  endure  rough  usage. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  this  branch  of  animal  industry,  employing 
millions  of  dollars  of  capital,  with  brightest  promises  or  producing 
millions  more,  merits  the  encouraging  and  protecting  care  of  our 
Government.  The  East,  with  her  great  industrial  centers,  must  look 
to  the  West  to  supply  her  with  the  draft-horses  of  commerce. 
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The  fanners  of  the  East  have  failed  to  so  do  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  they  never  can  raise  and  supply  a  horse  as  cheaply  as  the  West, 
because  our  range-bred  horses  are  never  fed  until  they  are  taken  off 
the  range  at  thre^  and  four  years  of  age  and  put  to  work. 

Peace  is  a  thing  devoutly  to  be  prayed  for,  but  it  is  a  condition 
that  has  never  existed  continually  in  the  history  of  any  govern- 
ment. Therefore  in  time  of  i)eace  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared  for  war. 
In  the  event  of  war  our  Government  would  have  of  necessity  to  rely 
on  the  West  to  mount  her  cavalry,  as  the  West  is  the  only  section  to- 
day prepared  to  furnish  horses  in  any  quantity  at  all  suitable  for 
cavalry  use;  and  while  Western  horses  may  not  at  this  date  fill  the 
entire  requirements  of  the  present  army  standard  for  cavalry  horses, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Western  range-bred  horses  whose 
hardiness  and  endurance  would  be  especially  valuable  for  irregulars 
like  the  Cossacks  of  Russia,  the  Uhlans  of  Germany,  and  for  mounted 
infantry. 

It  is  said  that  France  expends  $3,000,000  annually  in  the  improve- 
ment of  her  horses.  Some  encouragement  from  our  Government, 
with  a  few  years  more  of  judicious  breeding  up  to  a  proper  standard, 
would  enable  our  Western  horse-raisers  to  supply  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  superb  horses,  entirely  suitable  to  the  standard  and  require- 
ments for  cavalry  horses.  Ijookin^  to  the  future  of  the  horse  Dusi- 
ness  of  the  West,  there  are  a  few  simple  things  that  will  continue  to 
render  the  industry  profitable  for  long  years  to  come;  first,  free- 
dom from  disease;  second,  favorable  climatic  conditions;  third,  ability 
of  horses  to  f eea  far  back  from  water  where  grass  is  xmtouchea 
and  best;  and  fourth,  the  ability  of  horses  to  thrive  where  cattle 
can  scarcely  live. 

So  great  is  the  confidence  in  the  future  continued  profit  of  the  West- 
em  horse  business  that  one  company,  operating  in  Idaho  and  Oregon, 
"  runs  "  8,000  native  mares  on  the  range.  The  grades  of  these,  bred 
princimlly  from  Percheron  and  Hambletonian  stallions,  when  broken, 
are  sold  readily  in  eastern  markets  for  street-cars,  trucks,  delivery- 
wagons^  and  carriages.  From  the  stock  of  this  one  firm  alone  may 
be  obtained  well-broken  and  serviceable  horses  of  any  class  for  com- 
mercial and  family  use,  and  wherever  tested  their  good  lungs,  pow- 
ers of  endurance,  and  sound  feet  have  proved  them  especially  value- 
able  for  service  on  the  stone-paved  streeis  of  cities.  In  California  the 
large  amount  invested  in  thoroughbreds  in  the  Palo  Alto  stables  im- 
plies confidence  that  the  racing  stock  bred  there  will  continue  to  main- 
tain their  reputation  for  producing  horses  that  make  fast  time. 

A  further  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  range  horse  business  is 
the  ability  of  horses  to  feed  far  out  from  water.  Horses  will "  use  " 
dry  stretcnesof  range  which  could  not  be  utilized  for  other  live  stock 
without  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in  affording  artificial 
supplies  of  water.  Owing  to  this  fact  horses  can  be  nm  on  the  same 
range  with  cattle  without  detriment  to  the  latter,  and  a  large  amount 
of  grass  thus  economized  that  otherwise  would  rot  on  the  groimd  and 
be  wasted. 

To  realize  the  largest  profits  from  Western  horses  breeders  must 
put  them  on  the  market  broken  and  gentled.  Eastern  buyera  have 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  horse-taminp  experience  to  handle 
unbroke  and  range-bred  horses.  They  desire  to  buy  well-broken 
animals,  ready  for  immediate  service. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  the  semi-arid  lands  on  the  border 
of  the  range  country,  ana  the  consequently  largely  increased  number 
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of  iLorses  coining  in  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  the  danger  of  disease 
among  horses  is  largely  increased.  It  is  well  known  that  glanders 
and  other  contagious  equine  diseases  are  widely  scattered  in  eastern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  should  be 
used  to  keep  diseased  horses  from  the  range  country.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  range-horse  industry  entitles  it  to  all  the  i)rotection  that 
the  Gk)vemment  and  local  live-stock  sanitary  authorities  can  give  it. 

THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  trouble  on  the  range  between 
the  cattle  growers  and  sheep  men.  This  grows  out  of-  the  fact  that 
wherever  sheep  graze  the  cattle  will  not  remain.  Range  cattle  dis- 
like the  smell  of  sheep,  and  will  not  stay  in  the  same  neighborhood 
with  a  flock  of  them.  Again,  sheep  travel  as  they  eat,  and  bite  the 
grass  so  close  to  the  ground  that  cattle  could  not  stay  on  the  ran^e 
where  sheep  had  been  if  they  wanted  to,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  left  behind  for  other  stock  to  eat. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there  are  millions  of  sheep  in  the 
range  country,  and  as  they  are  domestic  animals  our  Department 
should  give  them  attention.  The  general  health  of  the  flocks  all 
oVer  the  arid  region  is  good  and  the  increase  satisfactory.  Scab  pr€(- 
vails  to  a  large  extent  from  Texas  to  Montana,  but,  latterly,  owing  to 
the  very  general  practice  of  dipping,  no  serious  loss  has  occurred, 
save  in  a  few  small  districts. 

The  very  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  the  past  year 
has  given  a  new  impetus  to  this  branch  of  the  stock  business,  and 
the  flocks  are  likely  to  be  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  And  for 
this  reason,  I  fear,  the  friction  between  herd  owners  and  flock  mas- 
ters will  increase. 

Under  the  head  of  "Range  Tenure,"  I  made  some  suggestions  to 
the  effect  that  ownership  of  water  rights  should  govern  tne  question 
of  grazing  privileges  on  the  plains.  Owners  of  sheep  have  as  many 
and  the  s^,me  rights  upon  the  public  domain  as  have  the  owners  of 
cattle ;  but  they  have  no  more  or  greater  right. 

The  trouble  generally  is  that  the  sheep  owners  do  not  keep  their 
flocks  in  a  given  area.  They  may  own  a  water  right,  but  the  rule 
seems  to  be  to  start  the  flock  off  in  the  spring,  and  keep  it  moving  all 
summer,  passing  over  a  dozen  or  more  cattle  ranges.  They  travel  but 
a  few  miles  a  day,  and  leave  the  country  over  which  tney  pass  as 
bare  of  grass  as  a  house  floor.  In  this  way  theyruin  the  range,  and 
literally  drive  the  cattle  before  them.  Western  Wyoming  and  West- 
ern Colorado  suffer  imiverst^ly  from  these  *'  loafer"  flocks.  Utah  is 
full  of  sheep,  and  himdreds  of  thousands  are  started  every  spring  to 
the  eastward,  following  up  the  sides  of  the  Wasach  Mountains,  as 
the  snow  disappears,  and  then  spreading  out  over  the  range  in  all  di- 
rections like  a  swarm  of  Egyptian  locusts.  In  the  past  they  have 
generally  returned  in  the  late  autumn  to  the  Utah  deserts  to  winter 
on  the  brush.  But  last  fall  many  of  the  flocks  remained  in  the  low 
valleys  where  the  cattle  have  been  wont  to  winter,  and  a  serious  loss 
of  cattle  is  likely  to  result.  These  loafer  flocks  rarely  pay  tax  any- 
where, managing  to  dodge  the  assessor,  or  claiming  to  have  paid 
their  tax  in  some  other  State  or  Territory. 

While  I  desire  to  accord  the  same  rights  to  all  classes  of  stockmen, 
I  can  not  see  why  tlie  rules  of  equity  should  not  require  sheep  owners 
to  hold  their  flocks  on  the  range  adjacent  to  their  water  rights,  the 
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same  as  cattle  men  do.  Most  sheep  herders-  loa4  their  mess-wagon 
in  the  spring  and  follow  the  flock  all  summer,  never  camping  more 
than  two  nights  in  one  place,  thus  jjutting  them  in  the  attitude  of 
willing  trespassers  upon  the  range  rights  of  their  neighbors.  This 
is  the  main  cause  of  so  much  ill  feeling  toward  them  throughout  the 
West.  Should  the  question  of  range  tenure  ever  be  settled  by  Gov- 
ernment rules,  sheep  and  cattle  men  should  be  held  to  the  same  line 
of  action — kept  on  tneir  allotted  area.  This  industry,  being  second 
in  importance  to  cattle  in  the  range  country,  demands  from  the  Gov- 
ernment its  fostering  care.  The  arid  region  possesses  many  advan- 
tages for  successful  sneep  husbandry.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosph  ere 
and  the  light  dry  soil  prevents  the  appearance  of  the  destructive  dis- 
ease so  prevalent  in  the  lower  and  damper  countries. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  wajr  of  success  to  the  sheep  men  of  the 
arid  region  has  been  their  inability  to  realize  from  their  muttons. 
The  railroad  rates  for  transporting  luieep  has  been  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  much  for  a  single  deck  load  as  for  a  car  of  cattle,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  load  to  exceed  10,()00  pounds  on  one 
floor,  when  20,000  poimds  would  be  permitted.  The  use  of  stationary 
double  decks  were  so  objectionable  to  the  railroad  companies  that  by 
common  agreement  some  months  a^o  they  were  prohibited.  Stock 
cars  thus  equipped  could  not  be  utihzed  for  carrying  merchandise  on 
return  trips,  and  to  remove  and  restore  their  temporary  floors  was 
expensive  and  injurious  to  the  cars.  This  decision  of  the  railroads 
was  equivalent  to  an  absolute  prohibition  to  the  traffic  in  fat  sheep 
from  remote  points.  The  railroads,  however,  expressed  a  willingness 
to  permit  the  use  of  double  decks  if  an  adjustable  floor  cotdd  be  de- 
vised that  would  overcome  the  objections  stated.  This  stimtdated  in- 
ventive genius,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  is  now  using  a  deck 
invented  by  Olney  Newell,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  which  is  at  once  simple, 
durable,  and  cheap.  The  officers  of  the  road  express  entire  satisiac*- 
tion  witii  it,  and  1  think  its  general  adoption,  or  something  equally 
goo4;  will  greatly  benefit  the  sheep  growers  of  the  country. 

7BEDIKG  IN  THB  ARID  REGION. 

Under  the  old  system  of  range  production,  feed  for  winter  was 
only  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  cow  ponies  kept  up  for  every 
day  use.  Grass  being  everjrwhere  abundant  there  was  no  apparent 
necessity  for  feeding,  and  the  mortality  was  light.  But  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  herds  has  come  a  shortage  in  grass  and 
an  increased  mortality. '  This  has  caused  an  investigation  into 
the  subject  of  preparing  feed  for  winter  as  a  means  of  security. 
Years  of  experience  among  the  farmers  who  have  settled  along  the 
streams  that  here  and  there  penetrate  the  arid  region  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  wonderful  hay  -producing 
capacity  of  the  land  when  once  put  into  cultivation  under  irrigating 
ditches.  Five  tons  of  alf alta  can  be  raised  from  every  acre  that  can  be 
thoroughly  irrigated,  and  heavy  crops  of  almost  every  other  known 
variety  of  grass.  All  kinds  of  hay  cure  so  perfectly  in  this  aiid 
country  that  their  nutritive  and  fattening  qualities  are  something 
wonderful.  Well-authenticated  experiments  at  several  points  in 
the  range  country  have  established  the  fact  that  alf  alta,  wild  and 
tame  clover,  and  our  mountain  bluestem  grass,  if  fed  under  reason- 
ably fair  conditions  in  winter,  will  put  on  flesh  at  an  average  of 
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two  pounds   gross  per  day  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  months. 
This  without  erain  of  any  Kind  to  mix  with  the  hay. 

These  facts  being  generally  known,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
utilize  all  of  the  available  lands  for  irrigation  and  the  production 
of  forage  crops.  Probably  not  more  than  one  acre  in  two  hundred  of 
the  entire  arid  belt  is  susceptible  of  being  brought  under  ditch  with 
the  hope  of  getting  an  ample  water  supply.  But  the  increased 
quantity  of  feed  this  small  area  is  capable  of  producing  would  be 
sufficient  to  winter-feed  one-fourth  or  more  of  all  the  cattle  now 
grazing  on  the  great  plains.  In  time  a  system  of  water  storage  may 
be  developed  so  as  to  save  the  vast  volume  that  now  runs  to  waste  in 
winter  (^wnen  not  wanted),  which  will  double  the  available  supply. 
When  tliis  time  arrives  the  risks  of  winter  will  have  departed.  Mean- 
time each  coming  year  will  see  more  and  more  of  tne  valley  lands 
converted  into  meadows,  and  the  hay  crop  so  increased  that  thousands 
of  beef  steers  may  be  fattened  during  the  winter,  or  all  of  the  weak 
membei*s  of  the  herd  taken  up  and  properly  cared  for.  This  will  in- 
volve a  very  considerable  outlay  of  money  and  labor,  but  as  com- 
pensation it  will  give  immunity  from  winter  losses  and  a  continuous 
growth  from  calf  hood  up,  thus  adding  largely  to  the  matured  weight 
of  each  animal  in  the  herd.  Limited  real-estate  investments  in 
connection  with  the  herds,  if  made  for  hay  lands,  will  give  both 
permanency  and  security  to  the  general  investment. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  are  many  other  topics  of  which  I  might  profitably  treat, 
but  to  do  so  would  render  my  report  of  unreasonable  length.  I 
have  submitted  my  views  upon  subjects  which  seemed  to  me  of 
greatest  importance,  with  the  nope  that  these  suggestions  may  serve 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  live-stock  industry. 

I  have  traveled  almost  constantly  over  the  range  country  since  the 
date  of  my  last  report,  and  have  co-operated  with  live-stock  sanitary 
authorities  and  officers  of  associations  in  protecting  the  range-stock 
interests  from  disease. 

H.  M.  Taylor, 
Agent  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Denver,  Colo.,  February  22, 1887. 
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THE  CAnLE  TRADE  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES  OF  MICHIGAN, 
WISCONSIN,  AND  TENNESSEE. 


Hon.  NOBHAN  J.  COLMAK, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture : 
Sib  :  The  following  are  the  results  of  my  investigations  of  the 
present  year  as  to  the  condition  and  importance  of  the  cattle  trade 
and  allied  industries  of  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wjsconsui,  and  Ten- 
nessee: 

MICEiaAV. 

Inits  natural  conditions  the  State  of  Michigan  was  not  well  adapted 
to  stock-growing.  The  circumstances  affecting  the  commerce,  man- 
ufacturing, and  other  industries  of  the  State  were  not  such  as  tended 
to  rapidly  develop  farming,  nor  were  they  likely  to  foster  the  growth 
of  the  live-stock  interest.  The  lower  or  soutnern  tiers  of  counties 
were  on  the  lines  of  travel  along  which  the  tide  of  immigration 
flowed  before  the  completion  of  the  through  lines  of  railroad  in 
Canada.  In  those  southern  counties  were  located  the  railroads  which 
first  crossed  the  State  connecting  the  east  with  the  country  beyond 
the  timbered  region;  the  result  was  that  those  counties  were  settled 
at  a  comparatively  early  date.  But  the  larger  part  of  the  State  was 
at  one  side  of  the  course  of  travel^  and  f ormedas  it  might  bo  described, 
a  cove  or  bight  beside  the  stream  of  immigration,  into  which  only  a 
small  part  of  the  great  current  eddied,  the  rest  flowing  on  toward  the 
newly  discovered  and  far  more  tempting  prairies  of  Illinois  and  the 
west.  Thus  the  settlement  of  Michigan  has  gone  on  slowly.  Of  the 
36,655,200  acres  of  land  in  the  State,  only  12,207,220  acres  were,  in 
the  year  1885,  included  in  farms;  and  even  of  the  land  in  farms  only 
7,280,775  acres  were  at  the  time  named  improved,  the  remainder  being 
covered  by  forest.  Yet,  Michigan  offers  advantages  to  the  farmer, 
and  especially  to  the  dair jrman.  The  State  is  within  easy  reach  of 
lar^e  markets,  has  good  soil  and*  a  comparatively  equable  climate,  in 
which  the  extremes  of  temperature  that  occur  in  some  of  the  prairie 
States  are  never  felt.  The  water  supply  is  abundant  and  good,  and 
droughts  seldom,  if  ever,  occur. 

The  State  is  without  a  single  mountain,  and  no  hills  worthy  of 
the  name  are  seen  in  the  southern  part  or  lower  peninsula.  Rising 
bv  very  slight  grades  from  the  low  flat  lands  at  the  head  of  Lake 
ifrie  and  along  the  rivers  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  and  the  low  shores 
of  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Huron,  the  land  nowhere  reaches  an  eleva- 
tion greater  than  is  needed  to  give  the  drainage  required.  A  very 
lar^e  part  of  the  interior  is  a  rolling  clay  soil,  covered  by  vegetable 
mold;  but  on  the  west  side  of  the  State  and  in  the  northern  end  of 
the  lower  peniiisula  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  sandy  land.    On 
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the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  this  land  has  become  famed  as  a  profit- 
able fruit-growing  region.  That  part  of  th©  State  lying  norui  and 
west  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  Lake  Huron  is  Iniown  only  as 
a  region  of  copper,  iron,  and  timber.  Little  farming  is  done  there, 
and  the  few  cattle  kept  are  raised  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
owners  with  milk  and  butter,  for  use  in  the  yoke,  or  for  replenish- 
ing the  stock.  There  are  in  the  eleven  counties  of  the  upper  penin- 
sula, from  which  reports  have  been  received,  onlv  2,866  milch  cows 
and  3,530  other  cattle,  being  1.2  cows  and  1.6  other  cattle  for  each 
100  acres  included  in  the  farms  of  those  counties.  In  the  year  1880 
there  were  in  those  eleven  counties  1,760  cows  and  2,726  other  cattle, 
the  population  having  been  85,030  at  that  time. 

Fifty  years  ago  nearly  all  of  the  surface  of  th©  State  of  Michigan 
was  covered  by  heavy  forests.  Having  no  means  for  learning  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  prairie  regions  of  the  West,  then  com- 
paxatively  unknown,  the  people  of  Michigan  had  no  idea  of  the  value 
their  timber  would  Ixave  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Many  of 
them  did  not  even  know  that  vast  and  fertile  fields  lay  ready  for  the 
plow  only  a  few  days'  journey  away.  Most  of  the  pioneers  had  not 
been  taught  to  believe  that  a  farm  could  be  made  in  any  way  other 
than  by  the  exceedingly  laborious  and  tedious  one  of  clearing  away 
forests,  digging  up  stumps,  and  cutting  down  bushes  that  sprang  up 
in  the  clearings  until  at  last  the  forest  should  be  finally  subdued  and 
the  fields  yield  harvests  in  plenty  and  comparative  ease.  As  in  all 
somber  forests,  the  forage  m  Michigan  was  of  inferior  quality  and 
scant  in  quantity,  having  little  nutrition  for  stock.    That  which 

grew  on  the  sedgy  margins  of  the  ponds  or  on  the  boggy  marshes  was 
ttle  or  no  better  than  that  which  grew  imder  the  trees.  So  small 
was  the  supply  of  food  for  the  stock  of  the  pioneer,  that  tender  trees 
were  often  felled  that  the  starving  animals  might  gnaw  the  twigs 
and  bark  to  keep  themselves  alive  until  spring  should  cause  the 
scanty  crop  of  grass  to  grow  again.  Scattered  throughout  the  State 
are  many  smalllakes,  on  the  shores  of  which  sedges  sprang  up  early 
in  the  spring,  and  a  little  pasturage  appeared  on  the  banks  of  streams 
where  clear  spots  were,  but  in  the  most  favored  places  there  waa  lit- 
tle to  encourage  stock-growing. 

Lying  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  great  bodies  of  water,  Michigan 
is  usually  covered  in  winter  by  deep  snows.  They  come  early  and 
stay  late.  The  vapors  which  nse  from  the  broad  expanses  of  water, 
warmed  by  summer  suns  and  by  the  heat  of  the  earth  beneath  their 
depths,  meet  the  chilling  north  winds  of  autumn,  and  are  driven  over 
the  land,  to  fall  in  thick  blankets,  that  protect  the  fields  of  grain  and 
the  trees  and  vines.  In  spring  the  lakes  are  covered  by  floating 
fields  of  ice,  that  grind  along  the  base  of  the  hills  of  frozen  spray  on 
the  shores.  These  cool  the  winds  of  early  spring,  as  the  chill  waters 
do  later,  and  retard  the  thawing  of  the  snow.  They  keep  back  the 
springing  of  the  grass  and  the  opening  of  buds  untu  after  the  open 
prairies  of  the  West  are  ready  for  the  plow.  While  these  causes 
serve  to  discourage  stock-growing,  they  have  operated  to  make  Mich- 
igan one  of  the  best  fruit-growing  States  in  the  Union.  Yet  despite 
all  obstacles  Michigan  was  eleventh  in  a  list  of  forty-seven  States  and 
Territories,  in  the  year  1884:,  in  the  number  of  milch  cows,  and 
twenty-first  in  that  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  owned  by  their  people. 

As  in  all  forest  re^ons,  the  pioneer  had  no  desire  to  own  more 
cattle  than  were  required  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  of  his 
family.    Almost  invariably  a  cow  was  taken  with  the  family  to  the 
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new  home  to  supply  milk.  In  most  cases  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  also 
driven  into  the  wilderness,  hauling  the  househeld  effects  to  their 
destination  and  afterward  helping  to  clear  the  ground  of  logs  and 
stumps  and  in  plowing  and  other  farm  work.  I^or  these  few  ani- 
mals the  stalks  of  corn  raised  furnished  a  goodly  quantity  of  forage: 
for  other  food  wanted  they  hunted  in  the  woods.  As  the  cow  could 
furnish  a  large  quantity  of  food  for  the  family  more  directly  and 
with  less  attention  from  her  owners  than  was  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  like  quantity  of  food  by  the  aid  of  the  other  stock,  there 
was  a  general  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  cows  as  fast  as  forage 
could  be  got  for  their  support.  Comparatively  little  beef  was  eaten 
by  the  pioneers.  Game  waa  for  years  abundant,  as  it  is  even  now  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  that  have  been  settled  for  years.  Venison 
and  otner  game  supplied  much  of  the  meat  eaten  auring  the  early 
days  by  the  farmers,  and  pork  to  a  large  extent  took  the  place  of 
game  as  the  latter  became  scarce.  This  has  usually  occurred  m  other 
wooded  regions,  because  the  domesticated  nig  can,  like  his  wild  an- 
cestors, get  in  forests  from  roots,  nuts,  ana  fruits  a  large  part  of,  if 
not  all,  the  food  needed,  and  fatten  where  homed  cattle  could  scarcely 
find  food  enough  to  sustain  life.  In  Michigem  the  growing  pigs 
roamed  at  will  m  the  woods,  as  they  do  even  now  where  the  Forests 
have  not  been  cleared  away,  getting  no  other  food  than  they  f oimd 
for  themselves  until  autumn  came  and  maize  was  fed  to  fatten  them. 
As  settlers  entered  the  State  and  forests  gave  way  to  cultivated 
fields  villages  appeared,  towns  grew,  and  railroads  gave  facilities  for 
sendiDg  the  products  of  the  farms  to  market.  All  these  created  a 
demand  for  products  which  had  before  been  of  comparatively  little 
value.  Farmers  found  a  ready  sale  for  the  butter  and  cheese  they 
made,  and  as  these  articles  could  be  produced  with  little  or  no  ad- 
dition to  the  labors  of  the  men.  and  were  more  easily  disposed  of 
than  the  more  btdky  products  of  the  farm  could  be,  there  was  nat- 
urally a  disposition  to  increase  the  number  of  milch  cows  rather 
than  to  raise  stock  for  beef.  The  restdt  is  that  of  the  whole  cattle 
supply  of  the  State  in  the  year  1885  fully  47.8  per  cent,  were  milch 
cows,  only  eiffht  other  States — Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Coimecticut.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware — 
showing  as  large  a  percentage  of  milch  cows  in  their  herds.  All  of 
of  the  States  named  have  easy  access  to  or  have  within  their  borders 
large  markets  in  which  milk  and  butter  meet  ready  sale. 

PASTURAGB  AND  FORAGE. 

Of  the  86,655,200  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  there 
were  in  the  year  1885  only  12,207,220  in  farms,  the  rest  having  been 
almost  entirely  in  woodland  in  its  natural  condition,  except  so  far  as 
the  ax  of  the  lumberman  had  cut  out  the  larger  trees.  Of  the  land 
included  in  farms,  only  7,280,775  acres  were  improved,  the  remaining 
4,926,425  acres  being  woodland  pastures.  The  forage  in  these  wood 
lots  is  not  invariably  poor,  but  in  few  if  any  tracts  of  forest  can 

?asturage  be  found  as  good  as  that  of  the  open  prairies  of  the  West. 
he  larger  part  of  the  pasturage  of  Michigan  is  in  fields  that  have 
been  cultivated  and  seeded.  The  forage  thus  obtained  is  supple- 
mented by  the  growths  found  in  the  cultivated  fields  after  the  crops 
have  been  removed  each  year.  The  clovers,  timothy,  and  some  blue- 
jftass  are  the  staple  nlants  found  in  the  pastures.  They  thrive  well 
m  all  parts  of  the  State,  even  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
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lower  peninstda,  the  climate  there  being  much  modified  by  the  large 
bodies  of  water  near. 

Of  hay  there  was  produced  in  the  State  in  the  year  1884  some 
1,648,665  tons  from  1,365,834  acres,  the  average  yield  having  been 
1.21  tons  per  acre,  the  acreage  and  the  average  yield  having  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year  except  1883.  The  average  yield 
of  hay  per  acre  for  the  seven  years  ended  with  1884  was  1.23  tons; 
the  average  number  of  tons  harvested  per  annum  during  that  period 
having  been  1,362,935.  In  the  same  jjeriod  the  average  area  j)Ianted 
to  maize  was  780,352  acres,  from  which  an  average  yearly  yield  of 
40,978,611  bushels  was  obtained,  or  52.5  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
year  1884  the  area  in  com  was  802,988  acres,  from  which  an  average 
of  69.1  bushels  was  harvested. 

Oats  form  an  important  forage  crop  in  Michigan.  In  the  year 
1885  there  were  717,854  acres  in  oats  in  the  State,  from  which  25,841,625 
bushels  were  harvested,  being  an  average  of  35.98  bushels  per  acre. 
The  straw  from  the  oats  crop  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  for- 
age supply,  as  do  the  corn-stalks  also.  The  latter  are  usually  cut 
vmen  the  com  is  harvested,  and  are  carefully  stacked,  housed,  or 
otherwise  protected  from  the  weather,  instead  of  being  aUowea  to 
remain  standing  as  they  grew,  to  be  eaten  by  the  stock  or  trampled 
imder  foot,  as  they  are  in  the  prairie  States. 

Hay,  corn-stalks,  and  straw  form  the  major  part  of  the  rations  of 
the  stock  of  Michigan,  as  of  other  States;  but  these  are  supplemented 
by  barley,  of  whicn  grain  an  average  of  37,576  acres  per  annum  was 
grown  during  the  seven  years  ended  with  1884,  the  average  yearly 
yield  having  been  808, 146  bushels,  or  21.6  bushels  per  acre.  Pease 
are  also  fed  in  a  few  instances.  In  the  year  named  above  851,410 
bushels  of  -pease  were  grown  on  42,629  acres.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
pease  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  food  supply,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  fed  much  more  freely,  except 
that  many  farmers  seem  to  think  that  pease  are  worth  more  in  the 
market  tnan  they  are  as  rations  for  stock.  Apples  have  often  been 
feed  freely  to  the  cattle,  especially  in  years  when  the  apple  crop  has 
been  large  and  prices  so  low  that  the  owners  of  orchards  thought 
that  they  would  not  be  paid  for  the  labor  and  expense  of  gathenng 
and  marketing  the  fruit.  Bran,  roots,  oil-cake,  and  oil-meal  are 
used  to  a  large  extent  in  some  of  the  older  dairy  districts  of  the  State. 

WATBB  SUPPLY. 

Throughout  all  Michigan  the  water  supply  was  abundant  in  the  early 
days  of  the  State;  but  as  a  large  part  of  the  water  was  from  swampy 
places  the  quality  was  not  always  good.  The  effect  of  the  drinking 
of  water  tainted  by  soaking  in  the  rotting  vegetation  of  swamps 
was  often  tasted  in  the  milk  and  butter.  iTo  worse  effect  seemed 
to  follow  than  a  slightly  offensive  taste  and  odor.  Cattle  seldom 
showed  symptoms  of  the  milk  sickness  that  proved  so  disastrous  to 
cattle  and  to  human  beings  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  early  days- 
symptoms  which  occasionally  appear  even  now.  Michigan  has  few 
large  rivers  and  none  of  great  len^h.  In  the  south  the  St.  Joseph 
rises  near  the  town  of  Hillsdale,  m  the  county  of  that  name,  and 
flowing  westward  empties  into  Lake  Michigan.  Rising  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  source  of  the  St.  Joseph,  the  river  Raisin  flows  east- 
ward to  Lake  Erie.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  both  streamfe, 
like  all  others  in  this  part  of  the  State,  were  clear  and  pure,  fed  by 
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springs  along  the  ^eater  pcurt  of  their  conrses.  The  volume  of  water 
iu  them  has  diminished  since  the  forest  was  cleared  away.  Some  of  the 
small  tributaries  to  the  rivers  mentioned  now  fail  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  months,  and  become  series^  of  stagnant  pools;  but 
this  is  not  so  generally  the  case  as  in  the  prairie  States.  ' 

The  Kalamazoo,  the  Grand,  and  the  Saginaw  are  the  other  large 
streams  in  the  southern  half  of  Michigan,  and  the  Au  Sable  and 
the  Manistee  drain  the  northern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula.  All  of 
the  rivers  mentioned,  and  the  smaller  ones  scattered  through  the 
State,  are  fed  by  innumerable  tributaries  intersecting  every  section 
of  land  in  the  State.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  Michigan  many  little 
lakes  are  found,  around  the  edges  of  which  grow  reeds  and  coarse 
sed^  and  CTasses.  These  ponds  or  lakes  are  fed  by  cold  and  pure 
springs,  and  never  become  stagnant.  The  water  in  nearly  all  of 
them  is  cool  and  palatable.  Usually  the  bottoms  are  sandy  or 
gravelly.  No  better  watering  jjlaces  for  stock  could  be  devised,  as 
the  animals  never  become  stuck  in  the  mire,  never  lack  for  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  and  cool  water,  and  find  in  the  ponds  a  pleasant  refuge 
from  the  flies  and  heat.  Altogether,  Michigan  may  be  said  to  be  as 
well  supplied  with  water  fit  for  stock  as  could  be  wished.  In  every 
part  of  the  State  an  ample  supply  of  good  well  water  can  be  foimd  at 
a  moderate  depth ;  in  some  places  flowing  wells  have  been  made  by 
boring  a  few  scores  of  feet.  It  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that 
many  generations  will  pass  away  before  the  general  supply  of  flowing 
water  will  be  much  lessened,  as  the  forest  disappears  slowly. 

In  the  upper  peninsula  the  water  supply  is  unsurpassed  in  quality, 
flowing  through  rocky  channels  from  springs  in  hills  so  covered  by- 
forests  that  they  will  probably  remain  practically  undisturbed  for 
years,  for  it  seems  scarcely  likely  that  so  rugged  a  district  will  be- 
come a  farming  region  before  the  whole  prairie  country  of  the  West 
shall  have  become  occupied  by  farms. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  CATTLE. 

In  Michigan  the  growth  of  the  cattle  interest  has  been  rather  slow, 
for  reasons  already  mentioned,  as  compared  with  the  growth  of  the 
same  interest  in  some  parts  of  the  Western  States ;  yet  it  has  been 
creditable  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  cattle  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the 
decade  ended  with  1870  there  was  a  gain  oi  14  per  cent,  in  the  cattle 
supply  of  Michigan,  whereas  in  the  same  period  the  supply  of  cattle 
of  tlie  whole  country  showed  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent.  The  table 
which  follows  shows  the  changes  made  in  the  supply  of  cattle  in  the 
whole  United  States  each  decade  since  1850  and  smce  the  census  of 
1880  was  taken,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  from  time  to  time 
since  1850 : 


Ye««. 

Milch  cows. 

Working 
oxen. 

Other  cat- 
tle. 

Totals. 

Per 
cent. 

1860 

6,885,0M 
8,585,735 
8,935,3itt 
12,448,121) 
13,501,206 

1,700,744 
2,254,911 
1,819,271 

903,841 
(t) 

8,608, 069 
14,779,8r3 
18,566,005 
22.488,550 
29.016,101 

14,778,907 
25,620,019 
23,820,608 
85,925,611 
42,M7,307 

18(50 

78 

1870 

♦  07 

1880 .'." 

50 

lasi 

15 

♦Decrease. 

S.  Slis.  156 9 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  oheck  received  by  the  cattle  industry  dur- 
ing the  decade  in  which  the  great  civil  war  occurred  has  not  yet  been 
recovered  from.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  cattle  supply  during  the 
ten  years  ended  in  1860  was  7.3  per  cent,  per  year.  In  tne  next  fol- 
lowing decade  it  was  only  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
since  1870  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  only  4.33  per  cent,  per  year, 
although  the  cattle  business  of  the  Western  plains  has  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  made  the  greater  part  of  its  growth.  From  these  facts 
it  seems  to  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  supply  of  beef  and  of  dairy 
products  is  not  likely  to  so  greatly  ex^jeed  tne  requirements  of  the 
future  as  to  lead  to  any  marked  decline  in  prices  of  these  products. 

The  progress  of  the  cattle  interest  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  since 
the  completion  of  the  first  trustworthy  census  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  is  shown  by  the  statement  which  fol- 
lows: 


Yean. 

MDohoows. 

Working 
ozon. 

OtberoAtr 
tla. 

Totoli. 

Per 
cent. 

1880 

00,676 
170,548 
260,850 
884,  W8 
811,800 
810,596 
815,  OW 
884,669 
848,412 

66,860 
61,686 
86,400 
40,808 

110,471 
288,615 
360,171 
466,660 
828,881 
817,874 
822,228 
854,841 
870.061 

274,407 
470.844 
547,520 
801.6S1 
688,581 
628,470 
688,156 
680.710 
728,898 

1800 

75 

1870 

.14 

1880 

(tt 

1881 

MO 

188S 

*  01 

.02 

i^":;:::;;::;::::::::::::::;':;:::::;::::::::* 

.08 

1885 

.06 

•Deoreeie. 

In  the  table  above  ^ven  the  figures  presented  for  the  years  1881  and 
later  are  from  statistics  furnished  bytne  Secretary  of  State.  In  those 
years  the  working  oxen  were  included  in  the  account  of  *  *  other  cattle. " 

Of  the  eighty  counties  reported  in  Michigan  six  had  less  than  an 
average  of  1  milch  cow  for  each  lOO  acres  of  improved  land;  twenty 
had  between  1  and  2  cows  per  100  acres;  thirty-eight  had  over  2  and 
under  3  cows,  and  sixteen  counties  had  over  3  cows  for  each  100  acres 
improved.  Of  other  cattle  three  counties  had,  in  1884,  less  than  1 
cow  per  100  acres;  fourteen  counties  had  from  1  to  2;  twenty-six  had 
from  2  to  3,  and  thirty-seven  had  3  or  more  for  each  100  acres  of  im- 
proved land.  Only  one  county  in  the  upper  peninsula  showed  the 
possession  of  4  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  for  each  100  acres.  The 
distribution  of  cattle  in  the  State  in  the  year  1884  was,  according  to 
very  full  figures  furnished  by  the  Hon.  H.  D.  Oonant,  Secretary  of 
State  of  Michigan,  as  shown  m  the  statement  which  follows.  For 
convenience  the  rej)ort  has  been  arranged  to  show  a  grouping  in  five 
geographical  divisions,  of  which  the  mineral  and  forest  district  of 
the  upper  peninsula  forms  one. 
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Counties. 

Improved 
land. 

MUch 
cows. 

Per  lOJ 
acres. 

Other 
cattle. 

Per  100 
acres. 

Aer€$. 
800,977 
844,282 
215,035 
312,4tJ4 

856,214 
806,500 
870,250 
381,859 
868,686 
278,855 
458,601 
954,191 
898,896 
964,780 
828,979 
887,964 
841,908 

8,694 
11,273 

6,082 
9.008 

8.o»?a 

6,«ir> 
8,&13 
13,406 
7,501 
10, 2M 
9,288 
12,910 
9,955 
9,181 
8,840 
18,887 
10,878 
11,899 

8.8 
8.8 

8.8 
8.1 
8.9 
2.4 
8.8 
8.6 
8.8 
8.9 
3.8 
8.8 
8.9 
8.0 
3.1 
8.7 
8.8 
4.7 

9,789 

11,278 
6,638 
18,097 
8,914 
9,243 
10,928 
14,799 
8,6d8 
8,876 
8,482 
11,868 
10,689 
18,870 
8,110 
18,090 
11,607 
7,863 

2.0 

Qoa60oo    •••••••••••••• 

8.8 

Qratiot 

3.7 

Hn>*tfiAlA  

3.9 

Ingham • 

3.1 

2.6 

LftiMHtr           ...•.,....«»T--f--t- 

3.6 

{^QQK^feo...., ,.,,,,..,,» f 

4.9 

IjiTinffSton • ........i».»- 

8.7 

Hacomb 

3.1 

Monroe  •      ,TttTiTT-T-------«-«- ••• 

3.0 

Oakland 

8.5 

Sacinaw         ••••  .•...••.TtiT.-»rit 

4.2 

t^anilac  ...V, 

4.1 

Shiawaflsee 

8.0 

Saint  Clair 

4.0 

V^artltWiaW .......r.tirr.   .tt-t-- 

8.0 

Wayno >.> ••.. 

3.8 

Xtotal 

6,699,468 

176,860 

8.9 

188,594 

8.8 

SOUTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 


AHMMI       ..   ....T,r,.^-,tt 

887,878 
876,180 
874.787 
884,945 
8n,191 
270,466 
804,800 
811,179 
896,940 
808,100 
188,896 
85,068 
196,880 
888,977 
866,885 

11.608 
6,718 
7,798 
8,827 
9,660 

68,241 
9,968 
8.868 
7,268 

11,414 
4,941 
2,850 
9.070 
7,148 
6,874 

8.4 
9.4 
9.8 
8.0 
8.6 
8.8 
8.3 
9.7 
8.4 
8.0 
8.6 
2.8 
4.6 
8.6 
8.6 

11,665 
7,780 
7,719 
9.518 

10,966 
7.499 

11.648 
9897 
8781 

10,696 
6,701 
8887 
8  886 
7.807 
6;840 

8.4 

Puny     .'...,. .,  r ........,,» ^  1 1 ,.  -  - 

9.8 

Sorrien       

9l8 

branch ••• 

8.8 

r*ft1hrknn        i 

9.7 

QasB 

9.8 

Eaton       r      Ttt 

8.8 

Ionia 

8.0 

Kalamazoo 

^jsnt 

9.0 
9.7 

Montcalm 

8.0 

Muskegon 

9.8 

Ottawa. 

4.1 

Saint  Joseph 

9.7 

V*ii  ttiirftw 

8.6 

Total ■ ,  t  T  r ,  t .  -  - 

4,146.809 

117.601 

9.8 

196,168 

8.0 

N0BTHEA8TERN  COUNTIES. 


Alcona 

Alpena 

Arenac 

Bay 

Cheboygan 

Crawford 

Gladwin i 

Buron 

Iosco 

Midland 

Montmorency t. 

Ogemaw t 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Presque  Isle 

Roscommon 

Tuscola 

Total 


15,821 
88,781 
27,608 
86,867 
46,801 
82,788 
18,507 

885,419 
81.041 
64,188 
10,890 
41,271 
31,568 
80,164 
49,682 
4,910 

266,567 


960,968 


886 


8,888 

706 
176 
810 

6,667 
496 

1,686 
80 
871 
187 
816 


50 


94,684 


1.0 
1.8 
8.1 
8.8 
1.6 
0.8 
8.8 
8.9 
2.8 
2.9 
0.8 
0.9 
0.6 
1.1 
1.7 
1.2 
8.1 


2.6 


800 

560 
781 

8,498 
736 
284 
422 

9,808 
811 

1,949 
126 
510 
f^ 
809 

1,042 
78 

9,805 


80,617 


9.6 

1.7 
8.7 
8.0 
1.6 
1.0 
8.1 
4.8 
8.7 
8.0 
1.8 
1.2 
0.8 
1.0 
2.1 
1.0 
3.5 


8.1 
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NORTHWESTERN  COUNTIES. 


Counties. 


Antrim 

Benzie 

Charlevoix  . . . . 

Clare  

Eminett 

GrAnd  Travers 

Isabella 

Kalkaska 

Lake 

Leelonaw 

Manistee 

Hanltou 

Mason 

Mecoet* 

Missaukee 

Newaygo 

Oceana 

Osceola 

Wexford 

Totel.... 


Improred 
land. 


Acres. 
54,857 
47,041 
59,106 
28,080 
68,088 
78,168 
120,517 
42,422 
82,790 
88,868 
66,470 
7,156 
66,760 
106.474 
82,407 
186,862 
110,407 
109,988 
51,584 


1,866,060 


Milch 
cows. 


26,988 


Per  100 
acres. 


1,092 

1.9 

770 

1.7 

975 

1.6 

498 

1.8 

680 

1.0 

1,678 

8.1 

8,202 

8.6 

544 

1.2 

622 

1.7 

1,608 

1.8 

1,M2 

8.4 

170 

8.4 

1,848 

8.8 

2,476 

8.8 

664 

1.8 

8,811 

8.4 

8,784 

8.6 

2,820 

8.1 

1,056 

8.0 

8.1 


Other 
cattle. 


1,422 

801 

1,286 

681 

676 

2,318 

4,410 

724 

7U3 

8,246 

1,522 

842 

1,678 

8,295 

1,008 

4,808 

8,989 

8,847 

1,506 


86,246 


Per  100 

acres. 


2.6 
1.0 
2.1 
2.4 
1.0 
8.0 
8.6 
1.7 
8.4 
8.6 
2.7 
8.4 
2.8 
8.1 
8.1 
8.3 
8.6 
8.1 
8.0 


8.8 


UPPER  PENINSULA. 


Alg«r 

Barac* 

Ohhppews  .. 

Houghton  .. 
Keeweenaw 
Mackinac... 
Marquette . . 
Menominee. 
Ontonagon  . 
Bohoolcraft. 

Total. 


1,108 
7,060 
86,107 
81,4711 
16,900 
8,420 
80,944 
24,921 
48,518 
6.208 
7,2r2 


801,910 


17 
117 
808 

480 
806 

67 
260 
628 
689 
198 

88 


8,866 


1.5 
1.7 
1.1 
8.8 
1.8 
8.0 
0.8 
8.1 
1.8 
8.1 
0.4 


1.8 


87 
180 
610 
488 
186 
108 
858 

6ri0 

758 
801 

88 


8,680 


8.B 
1.8 
1.4 
8.8 
1.2 
8.0 
0.8 
8.6 
1.5 
4.7 
0.6 


1.6 


SUMMARY. 


District!. 


ImproTed 
land. 


Milch 
cows. 


Per  100 


Other 

cattle. 


Per  100 
acres. 


Soatheastem.... 
Southwestern  . . . 
Northeastern . . . . 
Northwestern  . . . 
Ui^>er  Peninsula 

Total...,., 


Acre$, 
5,602,468 
4,146,800 

960.968 
1,286,059 

201,919 


176,860 
117,601 
84,584 
26,988 
2,806 


8.8 

8.8 
2.0 
8.1 
1.2 


188,524 
186.108 
80,617 
86,240 
8,580 


12,807,818 


848,800 


8.0 


8r9,980 


8.8 
8.0 
8.1 
8.8 
1.6 


8.1 


'The  relations  which  have  existed  between  the  jKjpulation  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  the  cattle  supply  of  the  State  at  various  times, 
suggest  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  industries 
of  tne  State.  They  also  recall  the  changes  tliat  have  resulted  in  the 
dairying  and  beef -producing  interests  of  other  States,  as  well  as  of 
Michigan,  from  the  settlement  of  the  grassy  plains  of  the  States  west 
of  Indiana.  In  the  census  of  1850  it  was  shown  that  Michigan  had 
then  250.6  milch  cows,  139.2  working  oxen,  and  800.5  other  cattle  for 
each  1,000  of  her  population.  In  the  census  of  1860  there  were  239.7 
milch  cows,  82.3  working  oxen,  and  318.5  other  cattle  for  each  1,000 
people  then  in  the  State.    In  1870  the  census  showed  that  the  number 
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of  milch  cows  was  811.8  of  working  oxen  30.8,  and  of  other  cattle 
219.8  per  1,000  of  population,  and  in  1880  the  supply  of  cows  ijose  to 
235  per  1,000  inhabitants,  the  number  of  working  oxen  had  dwindled 
to  24.7,  while  of  all  other  cattle  there  were  285  per  1,000.  The  total 
supply  of  cattle  of  all  classes  in  the  State  in  1850  gave  for  each  1,000 
inhabitants  then  in  Michigan  690.3  animals.  During  the  next  fol- 
lowing decade  the  number  shrank  to  640.5,  and  in  the  ten  years  dur- 
ing which  the  civil  war  made  so  serious  inroads  upon  the  live-stock 
supply  of  the  whole  country  there  was  a  further  falling  off  to  462.4 
cattle  to  each  1,000  people.  Between  the  vears  1870  and  1880  there 
was  a  tendency  to  restore  the  supply  to  the  old  standing,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  rose  to  544.7  per  1,000  inhabitants.  The  whole 
country  had  in  1880  some  716.3  per  1,000  inhabitants;  but  while 
Michigan  had  171.6  fewer  cattle  of  all  kmds  than  the  general  average 
of  the  country,  in  the  total  supply  of  milch  cows  per  1,000  people  she 
falls  only  13  short  of  that  general  average. 

In  the  year  1880  the  State  could  muster  only  24.7  working  oxen  for 
each  1,000  people,  while  in  1850  there  were  139.2.  Of  cattle  of  this 
class  there  were  then  in  the  whole  United  States  onl^y  19.8  for  every 
1,000  people.  The  largeness  of  the  supply  in  Michigan  of  stock  of 
this  kmd  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  tnat  considerable  numbers  of 
yoke  cattle  are  used  in  Michigan  in  lumbering,  which  forms  the  oc- 
cupation of  many  of  the  peoj^e  of  this  State,  and  also  in  the  task  of 
clearing  away  the  forests  and  converting  the  lands  into  cultivated 
farms.  This  work  is  goin^  on  at  a  reasonably  rapid  rate.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that,  whereas  m  nearly  every  other  State  there  has  been 
a  marked  falling  off  year  by  year  in  the  supply  of  working  oxen, 
there  was  an  actual  increase  oi  10  per  cent,  in  the  number  in  Michi- 
gan between  the  years  1870  and  1880,  the  increase  having  amounted 
to  3,894.  Between  the  years  1860  and  1870  the  supply  shrunk  very 
nearly  41  per  cent.,  or  4,126  animals.  In  this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  between  the  years  1860  and  1870  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  State  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  36,364  farms, 
or  58  per  cent.  Between  1870  and  1880  the  increase  was  55,222,  or  56 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  oxen  has  been  main- 
tained during  the  six  years  which  have  passed  since  the  gathering  o£ 
the  last  census,  there  should  now  be  in  Michigan  42,816  yoke  cattle. 
If  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  had  been  kept  up  in 
the  same  years,  there  wotdd  now  be  in  the  State  205,755  farms;  out 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shows  the  existence  of  less  thaa 
160,000  in  1884. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  CATTLE. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  cattle  in  Michigan  are  of  the  common 
or  unimproved  class,  only  138,500,  or  19  per  cent,  having  in  their 
veins  the  blood  of  improved  or  purely  bred  animals.  The  common 
stock  is  rather  larger  and  of  better  form  and  quality  than  are  those 
of  some  of  the  timber-covered  States  of  the  GFulf  region^  but  they 
are  inferior  to  the  native  or  unimproved  cattle  of  the  prairie  States, 
where  the  forage  has  been  more  abundant  than  it  is  in  Michigan.  A 
number  of  herds  of  purely  bred  cattle  have  been  in  the  State  for  some 
years,  and  have  had  great  influence  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
cattle  of  the  neighborhood  where  they  have  oeen  kept.  This  work 
of  improvement  began  by  the  introduction  of  Shorthorns  many  years 
a^o:  but  little  progress  was  made  before  the  end  of  the  late  war.  Then 
high  prices  and  ready  sale  for  beef  and  for  dairy  products  stimulated 
the  cattle  industry  gr eatly,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  promise  of  meanfl 
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with  wMch  to  pay  for  the  stock  required  in  the  -work  of  improve- 
ment. In  the  years  following  1865  a  marked  activity  was  observed 
in  the  movement  of  purely  bred  cattle  into  the  State,  and  this  lasted 
until  the  financial  reverses  of  1873  and  following  years  checked  the 
work  for  a  time.  Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  and  Holstein-Friesians,  Devons, 
Galloways,  and  Shorthorns  were  taken  to  many  places  where  no  cattle 
of  pure  breeding  were  before  kept;  and  although  the  fluctuations  in 
the  markets  for  dairy  products  and  for  beef  have  tended  to  retard 
the  work  of  improvement,  the  result  from  those  importations  has 
already  been  of  great  value  to  the  commonwealth.  A  careful  canvass 
of  the  subject  in  the  year  1884  showed  that  the  cash  value  of  the  cattle 
of  Michigan  was  not  less  than  $7,068,900  more  than  it  would  have 
been  had  no  good  blood  been  introduced.  It  will  be  apparent  that  if 
the  improvement  of  19  per  cent,  of  the  stock  caused  an  increase  of 
more  than  ♦7,000,000  in  their  value,  the  increment  of  value  in  the 
.whole  supply,  if  good  bulls  had  been  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  oth- 
ers, would  have  oeen  equal  to  fully  ♦37,204.720.  To  have  effected 
that  improvement,  and  "to  keep  up  the  breeding  of  the  stock,  about 
8,700  bulls  woxdd  have  been  an  ample  fliipply.  At  ♦SOO  eacn,  that 
number  of  buUs  would  have  cost  ♦4,365,000.  This  wotdd  have  left  a 
gain  of  ♦32,850,000  in  the  actual  productive  value  of  the  stock. 

Ayrshires  were  introduced  in  Michigan  between  ten  and  fifteen 
years  ago^  but  seem  to  have  failed  to  win  the  lasting  favor  of  the 
farmers,  tor  only  a  very  few  animals  of  that  race  are  mentioned  by 
correspondents,  and  only  one  or  two  herds  of  purely  bred  Ayrshires 
are  noted  as  being  kept  in  the  State.  The  State  Agricultural  College 
has  long  kept  a  few  Ayrshires,  and  for  several  years  herds  were  main- 
tained m  Clinton  and  one  or  two  other  counties. 

Shorthorns  are  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  to  the  southeastern 
counties  of  Michigan  fully  forty  years  ago.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
grade  cattle  sired  By  Shorthorn  DtQls  went  to  that  district  even  earlier, 
and  that  no  record  was  made  of  the  importation.  Washtenaw  and 
Livin^rtone  Counties  obtained  purely  bred  Shorthorns  twenty  years 
ago.  Other  southern  counties  were  only  a  few  years  later  in  import- 
ing ftTiimftlfl  of  that  breed,  but  movement  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provement had  not  much  force  before  the  year  1875.  In  Michigan, 
as  in  most  other  States,  the  breed  named  spread  more  widely  and 
rapidly  than  did  any  other  race,  except,  perhaps,  the  HoMein- 
Fnesians.  There  was  in  the  size,  color,  and  readiness  to  fatten  ex- 
hibited by  the  Shorthorns  that  wnich  readily  attracted  the  attention 
of  farmers  and  led  them  to  try  the  cattle.  The  genuine  worth  of 
the  stock  gave  sufficient  reason  for  continuing  to  use  them.  The  race 
has  many  warm  friends  among  the  farmers  ana  dairymen  of  I^Iichigan. 

In  the  year  1852  an  importation  of  Galloway  cattle  into  Canada 
was  made  from  Scotland.  This  led  to  the  purchase,  in  Canada,  by 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  in  1854,  of  a  Galloway  bull. 
This  animal  was  used  for  some  time  at  the  college,  and  left  a  large 
number  of  descendants.  Since  his  purchase  the  college  has  always 
had  a  representative  of  the  Galloway  race  on  its  farm.  The  next 
importation  of  stock  of  that  breed  was  made  by  J.  N.  Smith,  of  Bath, 
and  George  Coleman,  of  Howells,  who  were  for  years  almost  the  only 
farmers  in  the  United  States  who  owned  representatives  of  the  breed. 
From  this  center  the  Galloways  spread  slowly.  People  seemed  to 
feel  a  prejudice  against  the  stock  because  they  were  hornless  and 
black.  Since  the  year  '1875  several  herds  of  Gralloways  have  been 
established  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  breed  seems 
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to  have  become  firmly  established  in  the  good  opinion  of  those  who 
know  them.  The  principal  centers  of  supply  of  Galloway  cattle  in 
Michigan  have  been  in  the  counties  of  Ingham,  Clinton,  Livingston, 
and  Lapeer,  three  of  them  adjoining,  and  all  near  the  center  of  the 
most  populous  and  longest  settled  part  of  the  State.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  breed  in  each  of  the  counties  named,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  herds  of  considerable  size  and  value  there,  are  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  the  importation,  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Ctolle^e,  of  the  bull  Victor,  in  1864 — a  curious  but  by  no  means  soli- 
tary instance  of  the  important  changes  that  may  be  made  in  an 
agricultural  industry  by  an  act  which  may  in  itself  seem  to  be  un- 
important. For  several  years  the  Galloways  were  sold  at  figures  not 
much  above  those  for  wmch  other  cattle  of  like  weights  and  quality 
were  sold  in  Michigan ;  but  in  the  year  1881  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  prices  and  demand,  which  grew  stronger  xmtil  1884,  and  gave 
very  liberal  profits  to  those  who  owned  animals  of  that  breed. 
There  was  a  decline  in  the  selling  value  of  these,  as  of  all  other  pure 
breeds  of  cattle,  after  the  year  1883,  but  purely  bred  Galloways  con- 
tinue to  bring  fair  figures. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  working  oxen  are  used  in  Michigan 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  North,  exceptiuj^  Maine,  the  fact  tnat 
few  Devon  cattle  have  been  owned  or  bred  in  Michigan  is  noteworthy, 
as  the  Devons  have  long  been  celebrated  as  bein^  the  most  docile, 
active,  and  generally  useful  of  cattle  for  the  yoKe.  In  1840  a  few 
animals  of  that  race  were  taken  to  Oakland  County^  in  southeastern 
Michigan,  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Leach;  ten  years  later  a  Mr.  Leach  introduced 
Devons  in  Macomb  County.  A  herd  or  herds  of  this  race  were  taken 
to  Lapeer  County,  in  eastern  Michigan,  and  are  still  to  be  found  there. 
No  reports  of  the  presence  of  Devons  in  other  parts  of  the  State  are 
made  1by  correspondents. 

The  first  herd  of  Hereford  cattle,  established  in  southeastern  Mich- 
igan, of  which  any  information  has  been  obtained  from  correspond- 
ents, was  the  one  taken  to  Oakland  County  in  1864  by  Hon.  Edwin 
Phelps,  who  has  also  introduced  Holstein-Friesians  and  other  purely 
bred  cattle  there.  Other  Heref ords  were  taken  to  the  center  of  the 
State  in  1873,  and  one  lot  was  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Michigan 
in  1872.  Other  herds  followed  quickly  until  representatives  of  the 
race  were  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  evident 
that  the  breed  has  f oimd  much  favor  with  practical  and  intelligent 
farmers  and  breeders  of  that  State,  for  the  number  of  registered 
cattle  has  been  increased  by  importations  as  well  as  by  birUis,  and 
the  number  of  grade  animals  begotten  by  Hereford  bulls  is  already 
large  enough  to  be  worthy  of  especial  note.  There  is  evidently  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  value  or  this  stock  as  a  profitable  breed  to 
keep  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  bulls  of  pure  bmod  to  cattle  own- 
ers of  the  West.  Prices  of  Hereford  bulls  otgood  breeding  have  been 
imif ormly  higher  than  have  those  for  bulls  of  almost  any  other  breed, 
and  the  aemands  of  the  market  seem  to  have  been  constant  despite 
the  decline  in  prices  of  beeves  and  of  common  cattle  generally  wiuiin 
the  last  three  years. 

Holstein-Friesian  cattle  seem  to  have  been  next  to  the  Shorthorns 
in  general  popularity  in  Michigan.  Naturally  they  appear  oftener 
in  the  counties  below  the  middle  line  of  the  State  than  they  do  north 
of  that  line,  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  dairying  done  in  Michigan  is 
in  the  southern  three  or  four  tiers  of  counties.  The  Holsteins  readily 
won  a  good  position  in  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  and  dairymen,  aa 
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their  yield  of  milk  was  both  large  and  of  good  quality.  This  consid- 
eration is  especially  important  to  those  -who  sea  their  milk  to  cheese 
or  to  butter  factories,  as  many  do  in  Michigan.  It  is  said  by  some 
correspondents  that  while  an  annual  yield  of  4,000  to  4,500  pounds  is 
as  much  as  even  good  cows  of  no  defined  breeding  will  give  per  year, 
a  half-breed  cow,  sited  by  a  good  Holstein-Friesian,  may  oe  confi- 
dently expected  to  yield  an  average  of  6,000  pounds  to  8,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  year  for  as  many  years  as  the  common  scrub  cow  would 
give  milk,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  milk  be  sold  at  an  average  of 
75  cents  per  100  pounds  the  milk  of  the  common  cow  would  bring 
each  year  $30  to  $33.75,  while  that  from  the  half-breed  Holstein- 
Friestein  would  brine  in  $45  to  $59.  The  diflEerences  in  favor  of  the 
better  blood  will  be  irom  $15  to  $25  per  year.  As  a  good  bull  may 
easily  average  forty  calves  each  year  for  at  least  five  years  it  will  be 
seen  that,  assuming  that  half  of  tne  calves  be  bulls  and  worthless,  the 
increased  productive  value  of  the  heifers  begotten  by  each  bull  over 
the  value  of  a  like  number  of  common  or  scrub  heifers  would  be  equal 
to  from  $300  to  $500  each  year.  If  these  fibres,  based  upon  the 
statements  of  men  who  have  had  experience  with  cattle  of  the  classes 
mentioned,  are  correct,  then  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  improve- 
ment effected  by  using  a  Holstein-Friesian  bull  of  good  breeding  has 
been  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  It  is  further  apparent  that  if  the  in- 
creased selling  value  of  the  yearly  yield  of  a  cow,  sired  by  such  a  bull, 
is  $15  to  $25,  the  total  increase  m  value  of  her  milk  will  be  $120  to 
$200,  for  cows  properly  cared  for  will  give  milk  for  at  least  eight 
years.  If  the  bulls  shotdd  average  a  get  of  even  ten  heifers  per  an- 
num for  five  years  it  is  apparent  that  the  actual  total  value  of  the 
services  of  each  bull  would  be  $6,000  to  $10,000.  This  is  more  than 
even  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  dairy  breeds  seem  to  claim  as  the 
result  of  good  breeding,  but  it  is  the  logical  deduction  from  state- 
ments of  observed  facts  of  practical  dairy  farming. 

Jersey  cattle  seem  to  have  been  less  popular  than  Holsfe^in-Friesians 
have  been  in  Michigan.  The  importations  of  Jerseys  to  the  State  be- 
gan earlier  than  did  importations  of  the  other  race,  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  considerable  difference  in  the  movement  of  the  two 
breeds,  and  the  number  and  size  of  herds  of  the  two  breeds  in  the 
State  is  by  no  means  equal. 

At  or  near  Dexter,  Mich.^  there  is  a  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle, 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  m  the  State.  This  herd  was  imported  in 
1884.  In  the  central  part  of  the  State  is  a  herd  of  Norfolk  cattle, 
taken  there  in  1881.  If  there  are  in  the  State  other  purely-bred  cattle 
than  those  named  above,  the  fact  has  not  been  mentioned  by  corre- 
spondents. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Michigan  is  a  butter-making  State.  The  product  per  cow  is  36.3 
pounds,  or  56  per  cent,  greater  IJian  the  average  product  of  butter 

Ser  cow  in  the  whole  TJnited  States.  Per  capita  of  population  of 
[ichigan,  the  yield  of  butter  is  7.6  pounds,  or  47  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  production  per  capita  of  population  for  the  whole  country. 
In  Michigan,  as  in  the  country  generally,  the  farmers  make  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  butter ;  out  in  cheese-making  the  factories  do 
nearly  all  of  the  work.  As  has  been  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  the 
cows  in  this  State  are  quite  generally  kept  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing to  the  family  the  butter  and  milk  required  for  use  at  home. 
Wnen  there  is  more  milk  than  the  family  can  use,  butter  is  made. 
When  there  is  more  butter  than  tiie  family  requires  the  surplus  is 
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taken  tc  market.  As  butter  is  always  readily  salable,  and  as  nearly 
every  farmer's  wife  can  make  butter,  and  does  usually  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  men,  the  chum  has  been  depended  upon  to  supply 
a  considerable  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  groceries  needed  by  the  family. 
In  1850  the  output  of  butter  for  each  person  in  the  State  was  17.77 
pounds;  in  18C0  it  was  20.7  pounds;  in  1870  it  had  fallen  to  20.61 
pounds,  and  by  1880  it  had  risen  to  23.74  pounds  per  capita.  The 
cheese  made  in  1850  would  have  furnished  2.54  pounds ;  in  1860  there 
were  2.2  pounds;  in  1870  only  1.96  pounds,  and  in  1880  there  were 
2.42  pounds  for  each  inhabitant  in  the  State. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  butter  and  the 
cheese  proauction  of  the  State,  and  shows  the  relative  importance  of 
the  output  of  the  farms  and  of  the  factories: 


YMTi. 

Butter. 

Cheeee. 

Fann. 

Factoi7. 

Farm. 

Factory. 

I860   

Pounds. 

7,065,878 
16.508.482 
24.400,185 
88,831,890 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1,011,492 

1,941,897 

670,804 

440,540 

Pounds. 

1880 

1870 .♦. . 

1,660,997 

1880 

48,216 

8,518,046 

It  Will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1870  the  total  production  of 
cheese  reported  was  2,321,801  pounds.  In  1880  the  production  had 
risen  to  3,953,585  pounds,  whicn  was  equal  to  10.3  i)ounds  for  each 
milch  cow  in  the  Slate.  This  was  one  pound  per  cow  more  than  the 
cheese  output  of  1870.  The  influence  of  the  establishment  of  fac- 
tories ujKxn  the  making  of  cheese  on  the  farms  was  most  marked, 
the  quantity  made  on  farms  having  fallen  from  1,641,897  pounds  in 
1860  to  670,804  pounds  in  1870,  between  which  dates  the  cneese  fac- 
tories began  operations  in  Michigan:  The  decrease  in  the  home  pro- 
duction of  cheese  was  971,098  pounds. 

While  the  establishment  oi  the  factories  drew  from  the  farms 
some  1,925,000  gallons,  or  16,940,000  pounds,  of  milk,  in  1870,  and  35,- 
161,812  pounds  in  1880,  yet  the  quantity  of  butter  made  by  farmers 
in  the  last-mentioned  year  was  nearly  39,000,000  pounds.  This  was 
ejjual  to  31.4  pounds  for  each  of  the  population  oi  the  State  at  that 
time,  and  to  161.6  pounds  per  capita  tor  each  person  engaged  in 
farming  in  Michigan.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter  made 
on  farms  in  1880  over  that  thus  produced  in  1870  was  14,421,705 
pounds. 

The  average  quantity  of  milk  sold  and  of  butter  and  of  cheese  pro- 
duced per  cow,  and  the  supply  of  each  for  each  one  of  the  population 
of  the  State  at  various  dates,  are  shown  below: 

MWe,  butter,  and  cheese  made  in  Michigan, 


Yean. 

Mnk. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Per  cow. 

Peroow. 

Per  capita. 

Per  cow. 

Per  capita. 

1850 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
70.89 
86.86 
97.27 
101.06 

Pounds. 
17.77 
20.70 
20.61 
28.74 

Pounds. 

10.15 
9.15 
9.25 

10.28 

Pounds. 
2.54 

1880 

2.54 

1870 

79.88 
461. 8B 

16.88 
10.61 

1.96 

1880 

2.48 
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No  statistics  showing  the  quaaitity  of  milk  sold  in  1850  and  in  1860 
are  at  hand.  In  the  year  ended  with  June  30, 1860,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  total  quantity  of  milk  produced  in  the  whole  United  States 
was  equal  to  an  average  of  3,960  pounds  per  cow.  This  would  have 
given  710,990,280  pounds  as  the  total  milk  vield  at  that  time  per  year. 

The  relation  in  which  the  butter  and  cheese  production  of  Mich- 
igan stood,  at  the  several  periods  named,  to  the  entire  yield  of  those 
articles  in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  comparison  of  the  above 
with  the  subjoined  statement: 

Butter  and  cheese  produced  in  the  United  States, 


Yean. 

Butter. 

Cheeso. 

Fum. 

Factoiy. 

Fum. 

Factory. 

1850 

Poundt. 
818,345,306 
450.681,872 
614,0(»,688 
777,250,287 

Poundi. 

m\m 

89.421,784 

Pounds. 
106,585,868 
103,668,927 
58,492,158 
27,2»,480 

Pounds. 

I860 

1870 

109,485,289 

1880 

215,888,881 

In  addition  to  the  above  dairy  products,  13,033,267  pounds  of  con- 
densed milk,  valued  at  $1,647,588,  were  made  by  the  factories  during 
the  year  ended  with  Jime  30, 1880.  Michigan  is  not  credited  with 
havmg  produced  any  of  that  supply  of  condensed  milk. 

The  figures  given  above  serve  to  show  that  the  butter  made  in 
Michigan  would  have  fumidied  1.4  oimces  per  diem  for  each  of  the 
population  of  that  State,  whereas  the  entire  supply  of  butter  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1879-80,  would  have  furnished  only 
0.07  of  an  ounce  per  diem  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  whole  country. 
The  emallness  of  the  supply  reported  by  the  United  States  census  is. 
in  part,  accounted  for  oy  the  fact  that  the  butter  and  cheese  used 
by  persons  engaged  in  farming  did  not  enter  into  the  account  from 
wnich  the  figures  above  given  are  quoted.  Assuming  that  this  was 
invariably  tiie  case,  there  would  have  been  an  average  supply  of 
22.6  poimds  per  annum  for  every  person  in  the  land,  not  on  farms, 
likely  to  use  an  appreciable  quantity  of  butter.  This  would  have 
been  very  nearly  1  ounce  per  day  for  each.  That  quantity  would 
have  been  scarcely  more  than  would  be  consumed  by  moderate  users 
of  the  article ;  but  p^eat  quantities  were  exported  from  this  State, 
therefore  many  people  must  have  ^one  with  a  much  smaller  supply. 

Consideration  of  the  facts  stated  m  the  foregoing  pages  leads  to  tne 
conclusion  that,  while  Michigan  already  heaos  many  of  the  States  in 
the  development  of  her  dairy  interests,  there  are  good  reasons  for  the 
opinion  that  far  greater  development  will  be  seen  within  a  few  years. 
The  climate  is  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  dairying;  for,  while  the 
snows  may  be  deep,  the  temperature  in  winter  is  so  modined  by  the 
great  watery  reservoirs  of  heat  on  three  sides  that  the  winters  are 
mild  and  equable  as  c©mpared  with  regions  farther  west  where  the 
snowfall  is  less.  All  cultivated  forage  plants  common  to  the  North- 
em  States  thrive  in  Michigan,  clover  being  an  especially  good  crop 
in  many  places.  The  water  supply  is  good  in  most  parts  of  the  State, 
and  in  many  places  is  of  a  purity  unsurpassed  if  not  imequaled  by 
the  natural  water  supply  of  any  other  region  of  like  area  in  the  Mid- 
dle States.  Market  for  all  the  products  of  the  farm  is  within  easy 
reach  of  almost  any  part  of  Micmgan,  and  a  large  number  of  com- 
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peting  lines  of  transportation  afford  the  competition  needed  to  keep 
rates  of  freight  within  reasonable  limits,  whue  the  rapidly  growing 
towns,  the  lumbering  camps,  and  other  domestic  establishments  ab- 
sorb a  very  important  part  of  the  output  of  farming  products,  espe- 
cially of  butter. 

In  the  year  1880  there  were  in  Michigan  74  cheese  factories.  In 
these  88  men  and  boys  sixteen  years  old  or  older,  and  i3  women  and 
girls  fifteen  years  old  or  older,  were  employed  at  an  average  of  $16 
per  month.  The  value  of  materials  used  in  the  cheese  factories 
was  $200,152,  and  in  the  butter  factories  it  was  $1,114,  making  a 
total  of  $201,266,  which,  added  to  the  wages  paid,  made  an  expendi- 
ture of  $222,369.  The  products  of  the  cheese  factories  were  valued 
at  $292,971,  and  those  of  the  butter  factories  at  $1,994,  making  a  total 
of  $294,964,  the  difference  being  $72,596,  or  an  average  of  $981  for 
each.  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  exactly  at  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  butter  and  cheese  on  farms,  as  in  those  instances  where  accurate 
account  is  kept  of  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  total  cost,  there 
is  almost  invariably  much  more  intelligent  management  of  all  details, 
including  care  of  stock,  land,  and  muk,  than  is  commonly  seen  on 
farms,  consequently  the  result  obtained  by  stlch  observers  serve  to 
show  not  what  the  average  is,  but  what  mav  be  done  by  the  aid  of 
better  management.  In  a  general  way  it  is  stated  by  correspondents 
that  the  average  cost  of  keeping  a  milch  cow  in  fair  condition  through- 
out the  year  is  between  $30  and  $35.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  if  the 
average  yield  of  butter  per  cow  was  101.05  pounds,  the  whole  yield 
should  sdl  for  29.7  cents  per  pound  to  barely  meet  the  cost  at  $30. 
With  the  cost  at  $35  the  butter  should  sell  at  34.7  cents  per  pound  to 
pay  expenses.  This  wotdd  leave  the  buttermilk,  the  manure,  and  the 
calves  to  pay  for  the  labor  involved,  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
in  the  stock,  and  for  deterioration  in  value  of  the  cows.  As  the  latter 
are  fattened  when  they  become  too  old  for  further  milking,  and  are 
then  sold  to  the  butcher,  the  item  of  deterioration  in  milking  value 
is  less  than  it  would  be  if  no  use  could  be  made  of  the  cows  other 
than  for  butter-making. 

Of  the  actual  profitableness  of  butter-making  in  Michigan,  when 
carried  on  tmder  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
really  good  article  and  for  putting  it  into  the  possession  of  the  con- 
sumer, there  is  no  apparent^  reason  for  doubt.  Where  the  land  has 
been  clear  from  weeds,  sour  grasses,  sedges,  and  other  noxious  forage 
plants,  and  cultivated  plants  have  been  introduced  in  their  stead, 
Michigan  is  admirably  fitted  for  dairying.  It  is  known  that  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  the  State  find  ready  sale  at  30  to  35  cents  a  pound 
for  all  the  butter  they  can  make  during  the  whole  year.  By  taking 
advantage  of  the  influence  of  good  breeding  they  nave  greatly  im- 
proved the  yield  of  milk  by  their  cows,  both  m  quality  and  (juantity, 
and  by  care  over  their  pastures  and  water  supply,  oy  painstaking 
watchfulness  over  the  operations  of  butter-makmg,  and  by  dealing 
directly  with  consumers,  they  have  established  a  reputation  which  is 
sufficient  warranty  for  tne  excellence  of  their  butter,  and  have  got  a 
return  which  has  made  them  rich.  If  there  is  any  reason  why  all 
the  farmers  of  Michigan  can  not  do  as  well  as  these  nave  done  it  has 
not  been  discovered 

BEEF  PRODUCTION. 

With  the  exception  of  those  herds  of  highly-brod  animals  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  pure  blood  for  the  improvement  of 
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stock,  the  cattle  of  Micliigan  are,  as  a  general  rule,  kept  for  milk 
and  butter  production.  All  these  animals  eventually  find  their  way 
to  the  butcher,  for  when  they  cease  breeding,  or  fan  in  their,  yield 
of  milk,  so  far  that  they  are  no  longer  profitable  in  the  dairy, 
they  are  fattened  and  sent  to  market,  or  slaujghtered  for  home  con- 
sumption. As  losses  from  accident  or  from  disease  are  very  few,  it 
may  be  said  that  very  nearly  all  of  the  supply  of  cattle  in  the  State 
are  in  the  end  used  for  beef.  Considerable  numbers  are  shipped 
from  the  State  to  eastern  markets,  although  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  if  the  entire  supply  of  cattle  in  the  State  last  year  had  been 
slaughtered,  and  had  averaged  900  pounds  in  gross  weight,  or  500 
pounds  of  dressed  beef,  there  would  have  been  only  231  pounds  of 
beef  per  capita  for  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  That  would 
have  afforded  10.2  ounces  of  beef  per  day  for  each  inhabitant ;  but 
as  the  annual  calf  crop  in  the  State  will  certainly  not  exceed  348,400 
in  number,  and  as  25  per  cent,  of  those  calves  are  killed  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  one  year,  it  follows  that  there  are  not  more  than 
261,300  beeves  each  year  to  slaughter.  If  it  be  assumed  that  beeves 
will  dress  an  average  of  540  pounds  of  beef  each,  there  will  be  86.2 
pounds  per  capita  of  population.  This  would  give  to  each  person 
less  than  half  an  ounce  of  beef  per  day.  It  is  one  of  the  curious 
facts  of  the  cattle  traffic  that  while  Michigan  does  not  produce  beef 
enough  to  furnish  half  an  ounce  per  day  to  each  of  her  inhabitants, 
and  while  that  supply  is  lessened  by  the  shipment  of  cattle  to  other 
States,  large  quantities  of  beef  and  other  meats  are  imi)orted  from 
the  large  beef-packing  centers  of  the  West,  to  supply  the  demand 
for  local  consumption.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
dealers  in  meats  in  the  railroad  towns  in  Michigan  can  obtain  from 
those  beef -packing  centers  such  steaks,  roasts,  and  other  cuts  as  will 
best  supply  the  wants  of  their  customers.  Such  cuts  are  taken  from 
the  carcasses  of  cattle  in  the  beef -canning  establishments,  usually 
from  those  in  Chicago,  and  are  packed  in  boxes,  which  are  in  turn  put 
into  refrigerators  and  sent  by  express  to  their  destinations.  By  this 
plan  a  dealer  in  a  town  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Michigan  can 
order  by  telegraph  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  the  meats  required 
for  the  trade  of  the  next  day.  The  order  will  be  filled  and  the  meats 
shipped  by  express,  perhaps  at  10  o'clock  in  the  night,  and  at  7 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  or  14  hours  after  the  order  was  given,  the 
meats  will  have  reached  the  shop  of  the  dealer.  They  will  have 
been  cut  into  the  sizes  and  shapes  most  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the 
customers  of  that  particular  dealer,  and  wiU  be  of  such  quality  as 
his  experience  has  taught  him  wiU  be  wanted.  The  advantage  of 
this  system  is,  to  the  dealer,  that  he  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
making  ;joumeys  in  the  coxmtry  for  the  purpose  of  buying  stock ; 
that  he  is  saved  the  expense,  care,  and  loss  attending  the  operation 
of  a  slaughter-house ;  ne  is  saved  the  necessity  for  selling  at  low 
prices  rough  pieces  and  the  less  desirable  parts  of  the  beeves,  and 
has  little  or  no  tallow  or  bones  to  cut  off  and  sell,  or  to  throw  away. 
As  he  can  carry  on  his  business  with  less  assistance  than  he  could  if 
he  slaughtered  his  own  cattle,  and  with  much  greaier  ease  with  his 
reduced  force,  the  saving  is  ^reat.  This  enables  him  to  sell  meats 
of  good  quality  at  lower  prices  than  he  would  find  it  necessary  to 
charge  if  he  bought  stock  neat  his  town  and  dressed  them  himself. 
The  consumer  finds  his  advantage  in  the  fact  that  he  gets  meat  that 
has  been  handled  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  practicable  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  business;  he  is  benefited  tj 
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the  fact  that  he  can  have  a  choice  from  as  CTeat  a  range  of  quality 
as  can  be  found  in  the  great  markets,  and  By  a  reduction  of  prices 
of  such  meats  as  he  may  select.  Thus  the  consumer  gets  meats  of 
better  quality  than  local  slaucfhterers  can  afford  at  like  prices. 

A  large  quantity  of  dresseil  beef  is  sent  in  the  form  of  quarters 
to  local  dealers  in  Michigan  as  to  those  in  other  States.  From  these 
the  dealer  cuts  such  meat  as  his  customers  want.  Using  beef  thus 
obtained  from  the  great  markets  the  local  dealer  saves  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  of  a  separate  slaughter-house,  and  of  men  who 
would  be  needed  for  the  operations  of  buying  stock  and  driving 
them  to  the  slaughter-house,  and  for  killing  and  dressing  the  ani- 
mals when  there;  he  also  has  some  benefit  from  the  saving  effected' 
in  the  great  slaughtering  establishments,  where  nothing  is  permitted 
to  go  to  waste,  and  where  skilled  labor  constantly  employed  and 
madiinery  combine  to  reduce  the  cost  of  every  operation  to  the  low- 
est possible  point. 

At  a  first  thought  it  appears  that  one  effect  of  this  system  of  sup- 
plying people  with  beef  must  be  a  reduction  of  prices  of  living 
beeves  m  tne  coimtry,  and  that  farmers  who  raise  cattle  must  be 
losers  to  that  extent;  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  this  does 
result.  The  general  supply  of  beeves  in  the  country  can  not  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  change  in  the  method  of  furnishing  consumers, 
while  the  greater  economy  in  the  operations  of  converting  the  ani- 
mals into  cuts  suited  to  their  wants  and  the  consequent  reduction  of 
cost  serve  to  increase  the  consumption  of  beef.  The  larger  demand 
is  at  once  felt  in  the  greater  markets,  and  through  them  is  instantly 
communicated  by  telegraph  to  buyers  of  cattle  in  the  interior.  A!s 
there  is  a  keen  rivalry  beWeen  buyers  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
land,  prices  advance  immediately  even  in  remote  districts.  In  the 
end  the  demand  for  beef  must  be  increased  bv  anything  which  will 
lower  its  cost,  and  with  a  stronger  demand  ihere  should  be  an  ad- 
vance in  prices,  and  will  be  sooner  or  later. 

In  the  lower  tiers  of  counties  of  Michigan  there  has  been,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  correspondents  who  are  in  position  which  enables  them  to  nudge 
correctly,  an  improvement  of  from  10  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  by 
the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  purely-bred  stock.  The  number  thus 
improved  appears  to  be  equal  to  nearly  or  quite  39  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  supply.  This  indicates  a  rapid  progress  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  is  some  3  per  cent,  more  than  wtts  shown  by  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  two 
years  ago.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  additional  3  per  cent,  has 
been  improved  by  the  influence  indicated  since  those  investigations 
were  made.  Probably  there  are  now  in  the  State  250,000  cattle 
having  some  of  the  blood  of  pure  stock  in  their  veins;  of  these  it  is 
likely  that  180,000  may  be  described  as  high  grades  of  some  milking 
breea.  As  the  Holstein-Friesians  have  been  introduced  in  many 
localities,  it  may  be  assumed  the  increase  in  number  of  improved  cat- 
tle will  result  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of  beef, 
for  while  the  purpose  of  using  bulls  of  that  race  is  primarily  to  add 
to  the  yield  of  milk,  the  result  is  a  development  in  size  that  makes 
the  grades  much  more  valuable  for  beef  than  the  native  or  scrub 
stock.  In  those  counties  where  good  bulls  have  not  been  used  the 
general  average  weights  of  the  beeves  is  given  as  ratiging  from  700 
to  900  pounds.  In  districts  where  good  blood  has  had  an.  influence, 
the  weights  are  quoted  as  being  1  000  to  1,300  poimds  each,  with 
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some  at  1,400  to  1,600  pounds.    On  tliis  point  a  correspondent  in 
Oakland  County,  writes : 

In  making  my  estimate  of  the  live  weight  of  beef  cattle  of  this  county  I  did  not 
take  into  consideration  animals  kept  for  other  purposes  and  finally  turned  to  beef, 
such  as  working  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  bulls.  I  think  their  average  weight  would 
probably  bringthe  average  of  all  beef  cattle  raised  in  this  county  to  860  pounds, 
live  weight.  The  cows  are  mostly  fattened  by  dairymen,  who  buy  the  farmers' 
best  cows  and  feed  them  well  as  long  as  they  pay  for  milk.  Then  they  fatten  the 
•  cows  and  turn  them  into  beef.  The  practice  of  selling  the  best  cows  and  breeding 
from  the  poorest  during  the  last  ten  years  has  so  lowered  the  grade,  that  good  cows 
are  very  scarce  among  breeders  of  common  cattle.  As  a  rule  breeders  of  common 
cattle  are  poor  feeders.  More  than  half  the  common  cattle  wintered  here  for  pas- 
turing the  next  summer  weigh  less  on  May  1  than  in  the  fall  before,  when  they  went 
into  winter  quarters. 

E.  R.  PHnxiPS. 

Few  cattle  are  taken  to  MicMgan  for  grazing  or  for  fattening;  on 
the  other  hand,  goodly  mimbers  of  calves  and  other  young  cattle  are 
sent  to  Chicago  and  other  niarkets,from  which  they  are  distributed 
among  the  farms  in  the  Western  States.  Some  farmers  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  State  buy  store  steers  from  Chicago  or  from  the 
northern  counties,  but  the  number  of  animals  so  introduced  has 
never  been  large.  No  calves  have  been  taken  to  Michigan  to  grow 
up,  but  many  of  the  calves  bom  in  the  State  are  slaughtered  for 
veal,  the  number  thus  disposed  of  being  from  10  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  bom.  The  few  steers  bought  for  grazing  are 
usually  two-year-olds,  while  stock  a  year  older  is  usually  selected 
for  feeding  fully  for  fattening.  As  a  rule  the  final  fattening  begins 
in  the  late  autumn  or  in  the  winter,  the  purpose  being  to  mature  the 
stock  and  sell  it  before  the  heavy  farm  work  of  spring  begins.  Even 
then  they  are  seldom  fully  fattened,  most  of  them  being  turned  off 
weighing  1,000  to  1,200  pounds.  A  few  farmers,  however,  send  to 
market  beeves  weighing  1,500  to  2,000  pounds,  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

No  good  reason  has  appeared  for  supposing  that  beef  can  not  be 

frown  in  Michigan  at  a  fair  profit.  Indeed,  it  is  not  apparent  that 
eef  raising  in  the  lower  half  of  the  lower  peninsula  can  not  be  gener« 
aUy  made  as  profitable  as  that  branch  of  farming  has  been  ana  is  in 
northern  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  the  country  north  of  those 
States.  It  is  true  that  in  Michigan  the  snows  are  deep,  but  the  cold  is 
not  often  so  intense  as  it  is  frequently  in  winter  in  the  prairie  States. 
As  a  corn-growing  country  Michigan  has  proved  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  have  the  United  States  as  a  whole ;  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  unusual  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  average  yield 
of  corn  per  acre.  The  clovers  furnish  an  abundance  of  forage,  and 
timothy,  orchard,  June,  and  blue  grasses  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  where  introduced.  It  is  true  that  the  pastures  may  be  covered 
for  weeks  by  snow,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  the 
loss  of  the  winter  grazing,  which  is  so  largely  depended  on  in  the 
Middle  States,  is  nearly  or  quite  compensated  for  by  the  increased 
saving  in  and  value  of  the  manure  and  in  the  economy  effected  by 
feeding  straw  and  other  coarse  fodder,  which,  it  is  claimed  by  some, 
is  fully  as  nutritious  as  is  most  of  the  winter  pasturage  east  of  the 
Missouri.  Animals  well  housed  from  cold  and  stormy  weather  make 
a  growth  which  is  rapid  enough  to  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  use  of  the  pastures  in  winter.  Yet  between  23  and  25  per 
cent,  of  the  calves  bom  in  the  State  are  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $5  to  $15  per  head,  and  averaging  a  few  cents  over  $7  each; 
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and  the  whole  supply  of  cattle  in  the  State  seems  to  be  actually 
smaller  than  it  was  six  years  ago.  Many  calves  and  other  young 
cattle  are  sent  each  year  to  Chicago,  where  they  mingle  with  others 
of  their  class,  and  are  sold  to  farmers  and  feeders  from  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  other  States  west  of  Indiana.    The  stock  thus  sent  from  Michigan 

?3es  to  the  western  farms,  there  to  graze  until  two  or  three  years  old. 
hen  they  may  return  to  Chicago,  to  be  sold  as  "stockers"  or  as 
"feeders,  or  they  may  be  served  with  fxill  rations  of  grain  on  the 
farms  where  grazed,  and  be  there  fully  matured  for  market. 

In  the  year  1880  the  United  States  census  stated  that  the  total  value 
of  the  13, 807,000  acres  of  land  then  in  Michigan  farms  was  $499,103,200, 
or  an  average  of  a  fraction  less  than  $39  per  acre.  Last  summer  cor- 
respondents writing  from  many  and  widely  separated  neighborhoods 
staled  that  lands  were  valued  at  prices  which  ranged  from  $10  to  $125 
an  acre.  The  average  value  was  near  $55  per  acre  in  what  may  be 
properly  called  the  farming  or  settled  part  of  the  State,  where  cleared 
and!^cultivated  farms  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  land.  The  usual 
rate  of  interest  paid  for  money  is  7  per  cent.  The  price  of  corn-stalks 
ranged  from  $2.50  per  wagon  load  to  $6  per  acre.  The  cost  of  attend- 
ance in  winter  is.  as  in  summer,  scarcely  to  be  separated  from  the 
cost  of  the  other  farm  operations  of  the  seasons,  as  few  farmers  keep 
so  many  beeves  as  to  require  the  especial  attendance  of  more  men 
than  would  be  needed  for  carryinff  on  other  operations  of  the  farm. 
In  a  region  where  the  fattening  of  oeeves  is  seldom  carried  on  in  such 
a  way  as  will  enable  the  feeders  to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  of  the 
several  items,  there  is  neat  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  average  cost 
of  beef.  Enough  has  oeen  stated  by  correspondents  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  averag^e  profits  gained^  exclusive  of  the  manure  made, 
bv  fattening  beeves  in  Michigan,  will  not  exceed  $5  to  $8  per  head. 
Manure  made  when  cattle  are  rattened  in  barns,  as  is  usual  m  Michi- 
gan, on  ground  grain,  roots,  hay,  and  other  fodder,  is  more  highly 
valued  in  this  State  than  it  is  in  States  farther  west. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  average  cost  of  fattening  100 
bullocks  would,  under  good  management  in  winter,  be  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

100  BteoTB,  afc  $88 $3,800.00 

1,800  pounds  hay  each,  at  $10  per  ton 900.00 

l,d00  poondB  grain  each,  at  80  cents  per  100 960.00 

Salt,  say 7.60 

Interest  on  above  outlay,  at  7  per  cent 80. 85 

Total  cost 5,748.86 

The  100  steers  would  probably  weigh  about  1,250  pounds  each  at 
the  end  of  100  days  of  feeding.  At  $5  per  cental  they  would  sell  for 
$6,250.  Deducting  from  that  sum  the  cost,  as  shown  above,  there 
would  be  a  profit  of  $5.02  on  each  steer.  But  if  the  price  should  be 
only  $4.60  per  cental,  the  cost  as  above  estimated  would  be  paid,  and 
the*feeder  would  have  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  100  days  on  the  amount  paid  for  the  stock,  and  interest  at  the 
same  rate  for  50  days  on  the  value  of  the  food  given  to  the  cattle. 
In  addition  he  would  have  the  manure  made  by  100  beeves  in  100 
days,  which  would  more  than  pay  for  the  labor  of  feeding  the  steers. 
It  IS  possible  that  just  now,  when  prices  of  beeves  are  extremely  low, 
cattle  of  the  weight  mentioned  would  bring  no  more  than  $4.50  per 
100  pounds  in  the  markets  of  Michigan;  but  prices  are  almost  inva- 
riably higher  in  early  spring  than  they  are  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
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ter,  and  give  a  profit  on  cattle  even  where  there  has  been  no  great 
gain  in  weight.  The  increased  consumption  of  beef  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts resulting  from  a  rapid  OTOwth  of  population  and  wealth  seems 
to  give  sufficient  guaranty  that  prices  of  cattle  and  their  products 
will  not  often,  nor  for  any  long  periods,  be  much  lower  than  those 
which  have  been  current  during  the  last  two  years. 

DISEASES. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  the  United  States  so  far 
as  diseases  of  .cattle  are  concerned.  There  have  been  very  few  losses 
of  cattle  from  any  ailments.  A  few  cases  of  splenic  or  Texas  fever 
appear  nearly  every  year  among  stock  exposed  to  cattle  recently 
brought  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  qr  the  low-lying  regions 
adjacent.  There  is  some  tuberculosis  among  the  stock,  as  in  many 
other  States;  but  attention  has  seldom  been  called  thereto,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  exists  is  unknown.  Milk  fever  attacks  some  of 
the  cows,  but  cases  of  the  kind  are  comparatively  rare.  Only  one 
case  of  actinomycosis,  or  lump-jaw  so-called,  is  mentioned  by  corre- 
spondents, all  the  others  reporting  that  they  had  known  of  no  cases 
of  the  disease.  Anthrax  or  black  leg  seems  to  be  equally  rare.  In 
fact  the  whole  State  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  free  from  all 
disease  of  cattle.  The  appearance  in  1884  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  in  Illinois,  and  the  immediate  conveyance  of  the  malady^  to 
herds  in  other  States,  created  a  feeling  of  alarm  in  Michigan,  which 
caused  the  passage  or  an  act  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  live-stock 
commission  and  for  taking  measures  for  preventing  the  introduction 
to  and  the  spreading  of  infectious  and  of  contagious  disease  in  Mich- 
igan. This  act  was  approved  June  10, 1885.  The  text  of  the  act  was 
{lublished  in  the  "Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
ndustry "  in  that  year.  The  authorities  of  Michigan,  acting  under 
the  provisions  of  that  law,  have  recently  declared  quarantine  against 
all  cattle  from  Cook  County,  El,,  in  which  county  the  city  and  stock- 
yards of  Chicago  are  located. 

The  cattle  of  the  southern  tiers  of  counties  of  Michigan  are  in  a  pe- 
culiarly exposed  condition,  for  three  of  the  principal  lines  of  railroad 
over  which  stock  from  Chicago  is  sent  to  the  East  pass  through  those 
counties.  Fortunately  few  animals  are  taken  from  Chicago  or  other 
western  markets  to  the  interior  of  Michigan  for  grazing,  for  fatten- 
ing, or  for  other  purposes,  and  stock  in  transit  from  points  outside 
of  the  State  are  seldom  taken  from  the  trains  for  feeding  or  for  rest 
while  going  through  the  State.  To  this  fact  may  be  due  the  freedom 
of  Michigan  cattle  from  contagious  diseases.  There  is,  however, 
some  danger  that  infections  of  cattle  will  result  in  Michigan  as 
swine  plague  has,  from  the  dropping  of  manure  and  bedding  from 
passing  trains,  and  spread  by  win'ds  over  adjoining  lands,  or  from 
the  use  of  infected  cars  for  the  carrying  of  stock  from  point  to  point 
within  the  State. 


wiscoHsiEr. 

In  its  surface  the  State  of  Wisconsin  presents  widely-varied  char- 
acteristics. The  southern  part  has  large  expanses  of  rich,  rolling 
land,  dotted  by  groves  of 'oaks.  In  some  instances  these  were  large 
enough  to  deserve  classification  as  forests.  In  most  cases  they  were 
mere  dots  of  timber  scattered  widely  over  broad  prairies.    Along 
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tlio  banks  of  the  streams  flowing  throiigli  this  region  grew  woods 
which  covered  the  narrow  valleys  or  made  a  belt  of  timber  winding 
through  broad  and  shallow  vales  in  which  the  streams  flowed  slowly. 
Small  lakes  abound  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State, 
their  shores  sloping  gently  to  the  water.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  easily 
cultivated,  being,  as  a  rule,  free  from  stones.  Those  parts  of  the  State 
have  been  longest  cultivated,  as  they  were  nearest  the  great  routes  of 
immigration  pouring  from  the  East  past  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan 
toward  the  w  est.  For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  the  development 
of  the  a^jjriculture  of  Wisconsin  began,  Lake  Michigan  afforded  the 
princip^  means  of  communication  with  the  East,  ana  the  chief  means 
of  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  State  to  market.  Naturally 
the  lands  near  the  lake  were  settled  before  other  regions  more  remote 
from  lines  of  travel  became  occupied.  In  those  eastern  and  southern 
counties  gi'ain-growing  as  a  special  feature  of  farming  began  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  giving  way  to  stock-keeping  and  dairy- 
ing. The  result  is  that  agricultural  interests  have  made  greater 
progress  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  region  has 
become  famed  for  the  excellent  quality  and  large  quantity  of  its 
dairy  products.  The  twenty-one  counties  in  the  southeastern  division 
of  the  State,  having  787,637  cattle,  produced,  in  1885,  of  butter, 
19,164,433  pounds,  valued  at  $3,170,098  ;  of  cheese,  28,441,376  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,637,692;  and  slaughtered  129,210  cattle,  valued  at 
$3,480,155.  In  detail  these  products  were  as  shown  by  the  following 
table  • 

SOUTHEASTERN  DISTBICTT. 


OcnmtlBiL 


OatOe. 


Number. 


OftttleiUragtatered. 


Number.      Value. 


Butter. 


Poundfl. 


Value. 


Pounda. 


Value. 


Cslumet ..... 

Columbia.... 

Pane 

Dodge 

Fond  du  Loo 

Green 

Green  Lake. 
Jefferson ... 
KenosUa. .... 
Honitowoo  . 
Harque'.te . . 
Milwaukee.. 
Ozaukee .... 

Bacine 

Bock 

Sbeboy^an. . 
Walworth. . . 
Washioifton 
Waukesha . . 
Waushara . . 
Winnebago . 

Total. 


95,581 
87,509 
80,347 
64,968 
67,568 
6S,861 
17,827 
46,407 
19,202 
40.882 
12,407 
16,889 
19,966 
SS,4!il 
68,899 
54,477 
48,640 
29,88d 
as,  908 
17,886 
81,808 


8,S78 
7,168 

12,08S 
7.148 

10.176 

11,843 
2.831 
9.044 
4,262 
8,801 
1,908 
4.564 
2;  788 
4,814 

12,001 
9,8i0 
8,&12 
1,778 
6,007 
2,647 
6,067 


|84,968 

1^7,407 
886,548 
188,097 
248,159 
869.047 

74,520 
102,227 
182,7a) 

;^,8T2 

46,077 
111,975 

66,729 
136,938 
441,185 
181,186 
248,978 

44,768 
168,669 

54,193 
101,782 


447,617 

1,060,419 

1,970,674 

1,893,400 

1,205,345 

996,406 

419, 172 

1,105,079 

726,096 

609,&*'>0 

245,728 

761,893 

697,087 

710,292 

1,707,819 

568,022 

1,482,572 

502,007 

1,282,807 

479,937 

890,901 


m 

18 
48 
32 

88 
65 

118 
«7 
30 
11 
20 
97 

131,151 
298,490 

90,180 
279,040 

79.153 
890,487 

78,118 
148, 8»l 


1,168,096 

105,027 

870,909 

1,701,092 

2,«7,863 

3,204,686 

64,870 

8,014,196 

149,572 

2,081,770 

050 

75,760 

l,ai4,807 

9,700 

400,801 

7,303.513 

2,217,999 

457,082 

315,770 

104,952 

879, 4ai 


190,430 
10,284 
75,549 

100,306 

807,002 

801,980 

7,196 

275,001 

7,026 

840,850 

50 

0,968 

180,546 

911 

80,666 

717,009 

181,955 

40.^160 

25,4S2 

10,409 

79,511 


787,687 


181,201 


8,534,570 


19,104,423 


5,850,402 


b8, 478, 000 


2,034,814 


The  southwestern  part  of  Wisconsin  is  rather  more  nigged  and 
broken  in  surface  than  is  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The 
streams  have  generally  cut  deep  channels  in  the  rich  soil  and  friable 
rock,  much  of  it  sandstone.  These  become  deeper  and  nan'ower 
as  the  Mississippi  is  approached,  and  have  often  abrupt,  if  not  pre- 
cipitous boundaries.  JN  ear  the  great  river  the  land  is  m  many  places 
cut  into  high  spurs  by  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi  or 
its  tributaries.  The  tops  of  these  spurs  have  generally  one  level, 
and  were  crowned  and  their  sides  clothed  by  oaks,  and  are  to  this 
s:  S.  Mis,  166 10 
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day  in  many  places.  Yet  the  land  on  their  tops  is  fertile,  producing 
good  crops  of  grain  and  grass,  while  in  the  valleys  luxunant  crops 
grow.  The  early  settlement  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  was 
promoted  by  the  facilities  for  transporting  ^oods  and  people  hy  boats 
on  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  its  tributaries  which  were  navigable 
in  Wisconsin.  The  speedy  development  of  agriculture  was  also 
fostered  by  the  demand  created  by  the  industries  carried  on  upon  the 
rivers  and  their  shores.  The  Mississippi  River  and  others  flowing 
into  it  afforded  easy  means  for  sending  farm  produce  to  market  in 
the  large  towns  and  the  lumber  camps  upon  their  banks.  In  later 
years  railroads  were  built  to  give  direct  communication  with  the 
great  ports  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  through  them  with  the  larger 
markets  of  the  East.  Yet  cattle-growing  and  dairying  grew  less 
rapidly  than  in  the  more  favored  southeastern  quarter  of  the  o  tate,  and 
in  1885  there  were  in  the  11  southwestern  coimties,  covering  3,949,692 
acres,  363,974  cattle,  or  9.2  cattle  for  each  100  acres.  This  was  twice 
as  many  as  the  whole  State  could  show  per  100  acres  of  its  entire 
area.  Of  their  cattle  supply  the  southwestern  counties  slaughtered 
last  year  53,115  cattle  of  all  ages,  the  value  of  which  was  placed  at 
$1,594,158.  Of  butter  they  produced  8,954,166  nounds,  valued  at 
$1,349,048;  and  of  cheese,  1,726,509  pounds,  valued  at  $154,504.  The 
total  value  of  the  cattle  products  mentioned  from  these  11  coimties 
was,  in  the  year  1885,  $3,097,710.  The  distribution  of  the  cattle 
among  the  several  counties  of  the  district  imder  consideration,  and 
the  butter,  cheese,  and  beef  produced  by  each  county,  is  represented 
by  the  table  which  follows: 


SOUTHWESTERN  COUNTIBB. 


Oonntlea. 


Crawford.. 

Grant 

Iowa 

Janeaa  — 
LaOroflse.. 
LaFiiyette 
Monroe .... 
Bk^iland  .. 

Sauk 

Vernon  — 

Total 


Cattle. 


Number. 


10,682 
90,985 
68,174 
54,810 
IS,  581 
19,710 
58,689 
24,908 
27,083 
84,274 
81,096 


868,974 


CatUe  slaughtered. 


Number.      Value. 


8,000 
2,282 
10,885 
8,482 
1,940 
8,961 
9,488 
2,578 
2,662 
4,888 
8.974 


58,115 


$48,505 
60,606 
869,949 
284.875 
41,685 
107,742 
848,788 
57,560 
57,776 
119,505 
97,745 


1.594.158 


Batter. 


Pofundi. 


278,829 

868,187 

2.047,751 

1.215,606 

885,974 

480,089 

1,170,717 

619,894 

696,767 

992,876 

766,866 


8,964,166 


Value. 


$41,026 
^,584 
821,682 
198,707 
46,818 
79,095 
181,871 
80,290 
90,286 
168.228 
98,017 


1,849,048 


Fmmda. 


1,402 

190 

187,165 

154,040 

15.870 
188,882 
190,898 

11,295 
748,908 
282,678 

46,186 


1,726,509 


VahiB. 


$18S 

18 

12,967 

14,799 

1,587 
14,806 
18,912 

1,894 
61,887 
84,047 

4,488 


154,504 


The  northeastern  quarter  of  Wisconsin  has  been  favored  by  easy 
communication  by  water  with  the  larger  markets  of  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  with  those  of  the  East.  Before  railroads 
were  constructed  to  connect  Chicago  and  other  Western  cities  with 
the  Atlantic  coast,  vessels  entered  the  excellent  harbors  of  north- 
eastern Wisconsin,  bringing  pioneer?  to  clear  away  the  forests  and 
make  farms,  and  taking  away  the  lumber  and  such  farm  products 
as  were  not  needed  on  the  farms  and  in  the  lumber  camps  and  saw- 
mills near.  Before  raibroads  from  the  south  penetrated  the  northeast 
the  lumber  and  the  mining  interests  of  northern  Wisconsin  and  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  had  made  very  heavy  drafts  on  the 
farms  for  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  meal,  flour  and  other  products  of 
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the  farm,  wherewith  to  feed  the  workmen^and  for  grain  and  hay 
with  whicli  to  feed  the  stock  employed.  When  the  railroads  were 
comploted  the  douiands  on  the  farmers  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, notwitlistanding  the  roads  carried  from  the  south  large  quan- 
tities of  provisions.  Sut  nearly  all  of  northeastern  Wisconsin  was 
covered  by  a  heavy  and  valuable  forest. .  The  labor  of  clearing  the 
land  for  cultivation  has  been  exceedingly  arduous,  and  much  of  the 
land  was  hilly.  As  in  all  heavily  timbered  regions,  the  native 
growth  of  plants  was  not  such  as  were  suited  to  the  wants  of  do- 
mestic animals.  Indeed,  there  were  very  few  native  forage  plants, 
and  these  few  afforded  little  nourishment.  It  was  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate forage  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep;  consequently  the  live- 
stock interest  developed  much  less  rapidly  than  it  did  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  State.  Another  reason  for  the  slow  settlement  of 
northern  Wisconsin  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  the  last  thirty  years 
the  rfdlroads  passing  to  the  southward  of  Lake  Michigan  have  car- 
ried the  great  stream  of  emigration  far  to  the  south  of  this  region, 
which  has  appeared  less  tempting  to  the  pioneer  than  are  the  open 
prairies  of  the  West  lying  ready  for  the  plow.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  forest  lands  of  northern  Wisconsin,  covered  as  they  are 
by  dense  growths  of  timber  of  CTeat  value,  will  not,  during  the 
next  coming  half-century,  yield  a  larger  net  income  than  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  lands  of  the  most  favored  farms  gf  the  prairies;  but 
it  can  not  be  claimed  that  there  is  much  in  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  to  encourage  stock-growing  and 
dairying. 

In  the  fifteen  counties  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  Wisconsin 
there  were  175,912  cattle  of  all  ages  in  1885.  During  that  year  16>917 
cattle,  valued  at  $359,205,  were  slaughtered,  in  the  same  time  3,467,944 
pounds  of  butter  were  made,  valued  at  $524,371,  and  1,745,111  pounds 
of  cheese  were  produced,  valued  at  $143,172.  Adding  these  items, 
we  find  the  cash  value  of  the  output  of  the  cattle  interest  of  these 
fifteen  counties  for  the  year  named  amounted  to  $1,026,748.  This 
was  equal  to  $1.27  per  acre  of  the  improved  land  in  the  region  under 
consideration.  A  detailed  account  of  the  cattle  and  cattle  products 
of  the  several  counties  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  State  is 
given  below:  

NOBTHEAfiTTERN  C0T7KTIES. 


Countlds. 

CatUe  Slaughtered. 

Butter. 

Gbeew. 

Number. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Srown .>.... 

94,890 

13,493 

71 

2 

19.008 

1,041 

1,480 

17,636 

8,088 

7,219 

80,881 

14,755 

11,066 

d4,156 

8,600 

3,234 

•  i;ii2 

|69,0S0 

511,008 
948,151 

178,908 
87,581 

688,181 
1,400 

$51,706 
150 

Door 

Florencd 

Forest 

940 

817, 063 

80.123 

14,877 

983,450 

97,888 

166,449 

654,774 

jm,604 

150,042 

541,068 

187,484 

285 
88,986 
5,469 
2,678 
80,377 
22,981 
80,577 
08,558 
68,007 
18,988 
80,707 
22,196 

^0Vf|.\|ne6    ,,,.rrr 

584 
81 

188 
1,057 

846 

755 
8,8;33 
1  689 

538 
8,048 

558 

11,868 

9,018 

8,092 

28,58? 

8,a23 

15,070 

78  819 

89,9&4 

10,995 

66,708 

18,436 

180,179 

12,286 

i^coiii 

iiaratboa 

4,817 

504 

Marinette 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

10,786 

768,078 

600 

660 

186,485 

500 

1,013 
64  715 

Portage 

PhAVftno 

*  75 
60 

Waupaca 

12,512 

Wood 

ftA 

Total 

175,913 

16,917 

859,905 

8,467,944 

694,870 

1,745,111 

148,178 
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Northwestern  Wisconsin  is  largely  occupied  by  forests,  and  lum- 
bering has  formed  the  occupation  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  country  is  well  watered,  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  growth  in  stock-growing  and 
dairying.  For  all  products  of  the  farm,  especially  for  those  in  the 
condensed  and  easily  transported  shape  of  butter  and  cheese,  a  good 
demand  was  found  at  an  early  day  m  the  rapidly  growing  settle- 
ments of  Minnesota,  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the  L»ake  Superior 
region  and  of  Minnesota,  and  in  the  towns  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  development  of  the  northwestern  part  of 
Wisconsin  began  rather  later  than  did  that  of  those  parts  lying  near 
Lake  Michigan,  but  it  can  not  be  justly  said  that  tne  development 
has  been  slow.  In  1885  that  division  oi  the  State  possessed  216,258 
cattle,  and  produced  4,653,898  pounds  of  butter,  worth  $806,884; 
565,904  pounds  of  cheese,  valued^  at  $49,448;  and  slaughtered  20,144 
cattle,  of  the  value  of  $493,551.  These  several  amounts  aggregate 
$1,349,883.  The  growth  made  by  the  cattle  interest  of  this  district, 
and  by  the  dairying  branch  of  that  interest  especially,  promises  to  be- 
come such  as  will  give  this  region  rank  with  others  more  favored  by 
nature  than  this  has  been.  The  winters  are  not  exceptionally  severe 
here.  The  land  is  as  a  rule  sheltered  from  the  cold  and  strong  blasts 
which  sweep  the  open  prairie  country.  Water  of  the  purest  quality 
is  always  found  in  plenty.  Cultivated  grasses  grow  well  wherever 
introduced  and  give  large  crops.  Fuel  and  land  are  comparatively 
cheap,  and  means  for  transportation  to  near  markets  are  not  want- 
ing. In  not  a  few  of  the  counties  composing  this  region  the  advan- 
tages favorable  to  stock-growing  and  dairyinjf  have  been  recognized, 
as  is  shown  by  the  progress  made  in  those  industries  indicated  in 
the  following  statement  of  the  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle  products: 

NORTHWESTERN  OOUNTIEa 


Cattle. 

CatUe  Slaughtered. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Oountlet. 

Number. 

Nimiber. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Awhlimd 

848 

0,791 

181 

24.058 

4,305 
12.023 
15,788 
22,590 
15.094 
16,291 

6,764 

22,308 

14,497 

574 

20,716 

1,447 
28,841 

641 
5 

'■"^ 

1,831 
1,288 
2,011 

841 
1.717 

691 
2,778 
1^145 
96 
2,098 
18 
8,117 

115,796 

110 

66,057 

1,743 

81,120 

88,881 

48,117 

19,945 

89,078 

•17,025 

70,109 

29,288 

2.897 

55,182 

608 

68,842 

226,685 

$44,807 

RAVflAlH                                       

Buif  alo • 

862,779 
68,448 
819,471 
838,525 
468,744 
867,568 
608.921 
170,774 
471,612 
202,874 

■"ioiiioi* 

28,750 
685,201 

65,872 
7,371 
70,840 
60,700 
78,054 
63,997 
105,010 
24,577 
75,723 
60,138 

"95;  668' 
4,209 
80,324 

116,874 
1,847 

IB.899 

Bum6tt          •••••••••••••••••• 

^m 

(jlaric            

65,869 
22,019 
45,600 
10,080 
7,416 
74,976 
88,792 

'159,062' 

6,267 

Dunn   , 

2.054 

Kau  CAaire 

8.8r» 

1,110 

Pepin       

767 

7,710 

Polk      

8.817 

I>rioe 

Saint  Croix 

14,410 

Taylor                                 • 

Trempealeau,.... 

22,880 

2*844 

Total 

216,268 

20,144 

498,588 

4,658,896 

806,884 

666,004 

40,448 

DAIRYING. 

The  history  of  farming  in  Wisconsin  resembles  that  of  Indiana, 
niinois,  and  others  of  the  States,  in  that  for  years  after  the  first  set- 
tlement  wheat-growing  was  the  chief  purpose  and  occupation  of  the 
farmers.  In  a  few  years  the  fertility  of  the  soil  became  so  far  ex- 
hausted that  large  yields  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
New  and  richer  fielos  were  opened  in  the  newer  West  to  compete 
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•with  the  worn-out  soil  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
railroads  assisted  the  farmers  of  the  new  frontier  in  their  rivalry 
with  those  farther  east  by  giving  rates  that  were  little  if  any  higher 
than  the  Middle  State  farmers  were  charged  for  carrying  grain  to 
the  sea-board.  These  circumstances  drove  the  Wisconsin  farmer 
into  a  search  for  some  plan  which  Would  restore  the  fertility  of  his 
soil,  and  would  at  the  same  time  give  profitable  returns  for  the  labor 
and  money  invested  in  the  farm  and  its  work.  This  change  began 
some  thirty  years  ago,  about  the  time  when  the  completion  of  rail- 
road lines  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  gave  fresh  im- 
{»etus  to  immigration  to  the  West,  and  thus  aided  the  opening  of 
housands  of  new  farms  on  the  rich  prairies  beyond,  the  Mississippi. 
Other  causes  arose  to  compel  a  change  of  methods  of  farming  in  the 
State.  Thirty-six  years  ago  Wisconsin  had  only  183,433  cattle  of  all 
kinds.  Of  these  only  64,339  were  milch  cows.  From  the  milk  of 
these  were  made  on  farms  3,633,750  potmda  of  butter  and  400,283 
pounds  of  cheese.  Small  as  was  the  total  number  of  cows  there  were 
yet  21 0. 7  ndlch  cows  for  each  1^0  people  then  in  the  State.  Many  of 
the  farmers  were  from  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States,  where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  processes  and  profits  of  dairying, 
and  they  therefore  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  that  branch 
of  farming  when  wheat-growing  ceased  yielding  fair  returns. 

Early  in  the  year  1867  a  co-operative  cheese  factory  was  opened  in 
Jeflferson  County.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  first  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  Wisconsin,  in  which  there  were  then  between  250,000 
and  300,000  cows.  From  that  time  the  dairy  business  grew  rapidly 
and  prospered  exceedingly,  making  rich  many  if  not  all  of  those  who 
engaged  therein,  until  every  farm  in  several  counties,  and  most  of  the 
improved  farms  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  were  conveniently 
near  one  or  more  cheese  or  butter  factories.  In  1872  the  dairying 
branch  of  the  farmers'  business  had  grown  to  so  important  proportions 
in  the  State  that  need  was  felt  of  the  organization  of  a  body  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  industry,  and  the  Wisconsin  Dairyman'iS  Association 
was  formed  that  year.  Under  its  auspices  a  dairy  fair  was  held  in 
Milwaukee  in  1875;  another  exhibit  was  made  at  tne  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  Philadelphia  in  1876;  in  1877  a  show  was  made  in  Chicago; 
in  1878  yet  another  was  made  at  the  International  Dairy  Show  in 
New  York,  and  in  1882  the  association  carried  on  another  dairy  fair 
in  Milwaukee,  and  has  since  exhibited  successfully  in  other  places. 
Annual  meetings  are  held  by  the  association,  at  which  the  general 
interests  and  the  important  details  of  dairying  are  discussed  carefully 
by  intelligent  observers  of  much  experience.  The  result  is  that  the 
association  has  done  effective  work  for  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  dairymen  and  farmers. 

The  ^owth  of  the  dairy  business  of  Wisconsin  during  the  last 
thirty-six  years  is  shown  by  the  table  which  follows: 

BUTTEB  AND  CHEESE. 


Years. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Farm. 

Factory. 

Per  cow. 

Per  capita. 

Farm. 

Factoiy. 

Per  cow. 

Per  capita. 

1850 

Pounds. 
3,03«,750 

22,47Jl,036 
38,858,040 
35,703,894 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
66.4 
67.0 
78.0 
70.7 
41.8 

Pounds. 
11.0 
17.6 
21.8 
25.8 
28.2 

Pounds. 
400.288 
1.104,800 
1,601,798 
2,281,411 
8,868,010 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
6.8 
6.4 
10.6 

Pounds, 
1  8 

1880 

'*i.'66«,*788' 
17,268,918 
99.620,886 

]  4 

JSS ::::::: 

183S 

2.500 
480,201 
688,  lor 

8.1 

its 
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Of  the  butter  reported  in  1880  as  having  been  made  in  factories, 
103,281  pounds  were  from  skim-cheese  factories,  which  made  446,919 
pounds  of  cheese  in  the  samie  year.  In  1880  sale  was  reported  of 
221,381,398  pounds  of  milk,  of  which  181,841,161  pK)unds  were  used 
by  factories.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  product  of 
butter  between  1880  and  1885  was  equal  to  10.7  per  cent.,  and  that  in 
the  annual  production  df  cheese  was  71.4  per  cent. 

The  statement  above  given  shows,  in  the  columns  under  the  head- 
ing "  per  cow,"  the  average  product  of  butter  and  of  cheese  per  cow. 
Under  the  heading  ''per  capita"  is  shown  the  averagje  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  and  of  cheese  the  whole  amoimt  made  in  Wisconsin 
would  have  furnished  for  each  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  at  the 
several  dates  named.  It  will  be  noted  that  between  1870  and  1880 
the  average  yearly  production  of  butter  per  cow  had  fallen  oflf  2.2 
pounds,  the  average  yield  of  cheese  per  year  for  each  cow  having  in 
the  same  i)eriod  shown  an  increase  of  30.2  pounds.  In  the  decade 
under  consideration  the  average  supply  of  butter  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation for  the  year  rose  4.5  pounds,  and  the  yearly  supply  of  cneese 
per  capita  was  increased  11.8  pounds.  In  the  figures  for  the  year 
1885  there  is  apparent  a  decrease  in  production  of  butter  and  cheese 
per  cow,  but  as  these  figures  are  based  upon  returns  made  to  asses- 
sors, and  as  such  returns  are  usually  lower  than  those  which  would 
be  furnished  to  enumerators  of  the  general  census  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  room  for  the  belief  that  the  falling  off  is  only  seeming, 
and  that  accurate  returns  would  disclose  an  actual  increase  of  the 
production  per  cow. 

The  relation  borne  by  the  cattle  supply  and  the  cheese,  butter,  and 
beef  production  of  the  several  groups  of  counties  into  which  the 
State  is  naturally  divided  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  account 
presented  below: 


BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CATTLE  PRODUCTTB. 

/ 

Dividons. 

Cattle. 

Cattie  slaughtered. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Number. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Southeastern 

787,687 
363,  W4 
175,91SJ 
216,868 

181,901 
63,116 
16,917 
30,144 

$8,584,670 

1594,168 

369,206 

408,861 

10,164,483 
8,0M,166 
8,467,944 
4,668,898 

$8,170,096 

1,849,019 

334,3n 

806,884 

96,441,370 

1,796,600 

1,745,111 

666,004 

|8,d87.«01 

Southwestern 

104  604 

Northeastern 

148.i;il 

Northwestern 

40,446 

Total* 

1,648,781 

821,877 

6,061,486 

86,240,481 

6,860,402 

88,478,000 

2,084,814 

*  Two  counties,  Sawyer  and  Washburn,  not  included  in  thie  above,  have  118  cattle. 

The  value  of  the  dairy  products  of  Wisconsin  in  1885  was  equal 
to  34  i)er  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  living  cattle  in  the  State. 

CATTLE  SUPPLY. 

In  the  State  as  a  whole  there  were  in  the  year  1885  some  34,359,246 
acres.  Of  this  8,115,333  acres  were  improved  land,  3,660,198  acres 
were  woodland  in  farms,  and  4,683,715  acres  were  unimnroved  land 
in  farms,  making  a  total  of  16,359,246  acres  in  farms.  The  value  of 
this  farm  land  was  $393,556,146,  or  an  average  of  $24.06  per  acre. 
Of  pine  and  hard  wood  forests  there  were  16,080,000  acres,  much  of 
which  will  become  in  due  time  fertile,  arable  land.    Lakes  of  clear, 
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fresh  water  cover  some  1.920,000  acres.  There  were  in  the  year 
named  130,108  farms,  on  which  60,285  men  were  hired  at  an  average 
yearly  wage  of  8141.81.  In  addition  to  these  men  272,216  persons 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  making  a  total  of  332,501  people  so 
occupied,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,563,423.  Of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  State,  583,534,  or  37.3  per  cent,  were  workers.  The 
value  of  the  farms  and  farm  products  m  1885  was  $568,187,288,  while 
that  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  and  their  products  was 
only  $193,700,167. 

Of  live  stock  Wisconsin  had  last  year  1,196,200  swine,  valued  at 
$4,472, 658;  of  sheep  and  lambs  there  were  1,429, 137,  which  were  valued 
at  $2,353,015;  of  horses  and  mules  there  were  398,132,  of  the  value  of 
$31,049,563.  and  of  cattle  there  were  1,543,899,  valued  at $26,062,598. 

The  total  value  of  the  live  stock  mentioned  was  $63,937,834,  or 
one-third  of  the  value  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  State  and  their  products  for  the  year  mentioned.  Of  hogs, 
1,047,156  were  slaughtered  in  1885,  valued  at  $10,323,776;  of  sheep, 
296,802  were  slaughtered,  having  a  value  of  $793,018,  and  221,337  cat- 
tle and  calves  were  butchered,  their  value  having  been  $5,981,486; 
making  the  entire  value  of  stock  slaughtered  in  Wisconsin  during 
that  year  $17,098,280.  This  was  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
all  the  manufacturing  establishments  m  the  State  at  the  time,  and 
their  products  for  the  year.  The  yield  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the 
State  in  1885  was  valued  at  $8,745,217.  This  makes  an  average  of 
$26.30  per  capita  for  the  people  engagjed  in  agriculture  in  Wisconsin. 
If  to  that  be  added  the  other  money  income  from  live  stock  for  that 
year,  the  average  per  capita  will  be  raised  to  $177.70.  As  the  total 
vtJuation  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year 
1885  waa  placed  at  $174,631,142,  it  follows  that  14.8  of  the  entire 
farm  income  came  from  live  stock  alone.  Of  the  whole  income  de- 
rived from  live  stock,  cattle  furnished  57  per  cent. 

The  extent  of  the  supply  of  cattle  in  Wisconsin  from  time  to  time 
during  the  thirty-six  years  in  which  trustworthy  statistics  have  been 
obtainable  is  shown  m  the  subjoined  table.  A  fact  worthy  of  note 
is  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  and  cattle,  other 
than  working  oxen,  from  1860  to  1870,  in  which  decade  the  supply  of 
cattle  in  many  other  States  decreased.  Of  working  oxen  there  were 
fewer  in  1880  than  in  1870,  in  which  year  there  were  not  much  more 
than  half  as  many  as  in  1860.  At  the  last-mentioned  date  there 
were  in  the  State  93,652  animals  of  this  class.  That  was  more  than 
double  the  number  in  Wisconsin  in  1850,  when  the  settlement  of  the 
State  had  really  not  been  much  more  tnan  fairly  and  fully  begun. 
In  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  1860  the  work  of 
opening  new  farms  was  gomg  on  with  great  vigor,  and  oxen  were  in 
request  in  every  part  of  the  State.  They  wore  of  great  assistance 
in  clearing  the  land  of  logs  and  stumps,  and  in  plowing  it  after- 
ward. As  the  land  became  subdued  and  the  work  of  cultivation 
became  easier,  and  as  the  highways  became  reasonably  smooth  for 
travelers,  quickness  in  draft  animals  bocamo  more  important  and 
more  desired  than  massive  strength  was;  therefore  the  powerful  but 
slow  ox  gave  way  to  the  horse.  A  like  course  of  events  has  been 
seen  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  ox  is  now  seldom  used 
except  in  heavily-timbered  regions,  where  lumbering  is  carried  on. 
It  is  not  unlike!)^  that  in  a  few  years  the  use  of  yoke  cattle  in  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  fai-m  will  be  scarcely  remembered,  except 
in  a  few  hilly,  wooded  regions.    From  time  to  time  efforts  have  been 
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made  in  this  coTintry  to  reawaken  the  interest  in  the  use  of  oxen  in 
the  yoke;  but,  although  their  case  is  not  without  some  good  argu- 
ments, such  efforts  have  signally  failed.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
nearly  every  farmer's  boy  was  taught  to  train  and  to  drive  oxen 
skillfully;  but  now  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  quarter  of  the  farmers' 
boys  can  put  a  yoke  on  a  pair  of  oxen. 

Between  the  years  1850  and  1860  the  number  of  milch  cows  in 
Wisconsin  increased  more  than  300  per  cent.  In  the  ten  years  ended 
in  1870  the  increase  was  a  little  more  than  60  per  cent,  in  the  next 
following  decade  the  growth  of  the  supply  was  a  little  over  65  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  five  years  next  f oUowmg  the  gain  in  numbers  was 
fully  41  per  cent.  Should  the  last  mentioned  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinue until  1890,  Wisconsin  will  have  over  954,000  milch  cows.  The 
relation  each  class  of  cattle  has  borne  to  the  whole  cattle  supply  of 
the  State  each  census  year  is  shown  in  the  table  given  herewith: 


SUPPLY  OF  CATTLE. 

ClflSfiffl, 

1850. 

IflOO. 

1870. 

1880. 

1885, 

Milch  cows , 

64,890 
4ii,801 
76,  SW 

806,001 
96,602 
285,207 

808,877 
63,615 
881,802 

478,874 
28,762 
682,005 

676,686 

Worklnflf  oxen 

other  cattle * 

867,268 

Total 

188,488 

621,860 

696,204 

1,120,141, 

1,548,809 

The  relation  of  the  cattle  supply  of  Wisconsin  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  tiiat  State  has  been  comparatively  uniform  during  the  last 
forty  years.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  State  600.6  cattle  of  all  classes 
for  each  1,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  210.7  were  milch  cows,  140.1 
were  working  oxen,  and  249.8  were  other  cattle.  More  than  half  of 
the  entire  cattle  stock  were  either  giving  milk  or  working  in  the 
yoke.  Although  there  were  93,652  working  oxen  in  the  State  in 
1860,  yet  the  immigration  had  been  so  great  that  there  were  only 
120.7  for  each  1,000  people  in  the  State.  At  that  time  there  were 
261.6  milch  cows  and  290.3  other  cattle,  a  fact  which  gauges  the  in- 
terest people  then  felt  in  stock-growing  and  dairying,  and  the  prog- 
ress they  were  making  in  increasing  their  herds.  In  1870  they  had 
raised  the  number  of  milch  cows  to  292.4  per  1,000  inhabitants,  and 
in  1880  this  was  yet  further  increased  to  363.6  per  1,000  people.  The 
total  number  of  cattle  in  the  State  for  each  1,000  of  its  people  was 
858.4  in  1880,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  number  of  cattle  per 
1,000  inhabitants  in  most  other  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
this  fact  is  evidence  that  Wisconsin  is  entitled  to  high  rank  as  a 
stock-growing,  and  more  particularly  as  a  dairying  State. 

In  character  the  cattle  of  Wisconsin  resemble  generally  those  of 
Michigan,  as  the  general  conditions  of  surface,  forage,  and  water 
supply  of  Wisconsin  resemble  those  of  the  other  State  named.  For- 
ests still  cover  the  northern  parts  of  both;  their  southern  halves  have 
become  rich  farming  regions;  both  border  on  one  great  lake,  which 
has  furnished  facilities  lor  the  cheap  and  easy  transportation  of  prod- 
ucts to  market,  and  both  have  great  water-ways  on  their  eastern  and 
their  western  borders,  into  which  their  drainage  flows.  But  while  in 
1884  Wisconsin  had  194,480  cattle  in  which  the  influence  of  ^ood 
breeding  was  apparent,  and  Michigan  had  at  that  time  170,215  high- 
grade  cattle,  yet  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  Wisconsin  cattle  were  im- 
proved, wMle  19  per  cent,  of  those  of  Michigan  were  grades.    One 
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cause  which  has  tended  to  retard  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  of 
"Wisconsin,  as  of  other  States,  is  mentioned  by  several  correspond- 
ents.   One  writing  from  Beloit,  Eock  County,  says: 

The  railroads  are  verv  generotis  with  exhibition  stock,  but  extortionate  on  pur- 
chases of  improved  8toc*k.  I  shipped  three  head  and  three  calves  over  the  Milwau- 
kee and  Saint  Paul  and  the  IllinoiS  Central  Raihoads  to  El  Paso,  lU.  The  freight 
charge  was  ^.65.  One  of  the  lot  was  an  imported  heifer.  Enough  has  been  paid 
for  fieight  charges  on  her  to  buy  several  common  cattle.  On  one  of  my  cattle, 
brought  from  Galesburgh,  111.,  I  had  to  pay  $17  freight.  I  often  have  to  pay  first 
class  for  3,000  pounds  for  transportation  of  a  six-months-old  calf.  More  favorable 
rates  of  freight  on  breeding  stock  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  commimity.  The 
rates  of  freight  from  Janesville,  from  which  point  most  cattle  from  Rock  CJounty 
are  shipped,  and  from  Beloit  to  Chicago,  are  ^22  per  car  load.  The  rate  charged  for 
the  transportation  of  a  single  cow,  heifer,  or  bull  from  Beloit  to  Chicago,  only  95 
miles  is  $6.60 ;  by  express  ttie  rate  is  $12.  The  railroad  tariffs,  with  their  double 
and  quadruple  weights,  and  one  and  a  half  first-class  rates,  are  a  serious  bar  to  the 
ready  interchange  of  good  cattle  among  farmers  and  breeders,  and  a  great  detri- 
ment to  the  whole  commimity,  producers  and  consumers  alike. 

From  Dodge  County  a  correspondent  writes : 

Most  beeves  sent  to  market  from  Lowell  and  adjoining  towns  in  Dodge  County 
are  shipped  from  Reeseville  to  Chicago.  The  rate  of  freight  f rom  Reeseville  to 
Chicago  is  ^  per  car-load.  The  rate  charged  for  the  transportation  of  a  single 
cow,  heifer,  or  bull  from  the  town  named  to  Chicago  is  $1  per  cental  for  each  100 
miles.    A  great  many  milking  cows  are  sent  from  Reeseville. 

Another  wrote,  under  date  of  August  13,  as  follows  : 
I  do  not  fully  imderstand  your  position,  but  hope  you  have  power,  opportunity, 
and  dis^position  to  help  the  whole  community,  through  improvement  in  the  breed- 
ing, care,  and  handling  of  meat-producing  animals.  Stock  cattle  and  calves  should 
be  shipped  at  half  rates,  also  breeding  cattle,  and  the  tariff  on  shipments  of  lots  of 
a  few  animals  each  ought  to  be  sweepingly  reduced.  For  example,  freights  from 
this  place  to  Puget  Sound  are  now  $210  per  car  by  one  line,  $874  on  another,  and 
$556  on  a  third ;  the  latter  rate  for  a  car  35  feet  long,  which  is  the  smallest  size  that 
will  carry  the  20,000  that  must  be  paid  for. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  a  liberal,  even  a 

fenerous,  policy  as  relates  to  rates  on  purelv-bred  stock  wanted  for 
reeding  purposes  would  greatly  accelerate  the  improvement  of  stock 
of  various  kinds  in  every  part  of  the  States.  Breeders  of  purely-bred 
animals  would  be  encouraged  to  greater  efforts  to  produce  and  sell 
such  breeding  stock,  for  their  sales  would  doubtless  be  largely  in- 
creased by  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  existing  rates,  wnich  are 
so  high  as  to  be  considered  in  many  cases  almost  prohibitory.  New 
and  remote  districts,  which  are  now  practically  closed  to  many  breed- 
ers, would  be  thrown  open  to  them  oy  such  reduction  of  rates.  By 
such  a  course  as  is  suggested  the  interest  of  many  owners  of  comnnon 
or  inferior  stock  in  the  work  of  improvement  would  be  aroused,  and 
they  would  be  led  by  the  low  rates  of  freight  to  buy  stock  with  which 
to  improve  that  they  now  have  and  to  increase  their  herds  and  flocks. 
This  would  quickly  add  to  the  volume  of  freight  furnished  by  the 
farms,  and  the  railroads  would  thus  be  repaid  nchly  for  any  conces- 
sions they  may  make  in  rates  on  purely-bred  stock.  This  view  has 
been  held  by  some  railroads,  and  they  have  favored  in  many  ways 
the  introduction  of  good  breeding  animals  into  the  country  from 
which  a  large  part  of  their  freights  come.  The  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  railroads. 

Of  the  1,543,000  cattle  in  Wisconsin,  16  per  cent.,  or  247,024,  are 
high  grades.  The  bulls  that  liavo  caused  the  improvement  were 
Ayrshires,  Holstein-Friesians,  Jerseys,  and  a  few  Guernseys,  of  the 
milking  breeds,  and  Shorthorns,  Devons,  Galloways,  and  Red-Polled 
or  Noriolks.    Shorthorns  appear  in  every  quarter  of  the  State  and 
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are  f ayorites  among  the  farmers  in  nearly  every  connty  where  beef- 
growing  or  dairying  is  practiced.  Shorthorns  were  taken  to  the 
southeastern  counties  at  least  as  early  as  1850;  Devons  were  intro- 
duced in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  about  thirty  years  aco;  a  few 
Jerseys  appeared  in  southeastern  Wisconsin  in  1853,  and  as  they 
proved  to  be  valuable  butter-makers  they  won  favor,  and  there  are 
now  in  that  region  considerable  numbers  of  grades  having  a  strain 
of  the  blood  of  that  race.  About  1878  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  began 
to  be  looked  on  with  favor  by  Wisconsin  farmers  and  dairymen,  and 
the  breed  has  increased  very  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  popularity. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  popular  race  of  cattle  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  dairying  forms  an  important,  if  not  the  chief,  occupa- 
tion of  the  farmers.  Galloways  have  gained  a  footing  in  several 
parts  of  the  State.  All  or  nearly  all  of  the  herds  of  Galloways  in 
Wisconsin  sprang  from  one  taken  to  Waukesha  County  in  1870  by 
Peter  Davy.  Those  were  the  first  Galloways  ever  seen  west  of  Lake 
Michigan.  They  descended  from  those  which  were  imported  by 
Mr.  J.  N".  Smith,  of  Michigan,  from  Canada.  Long  before  these 
Black-Polled  cattle  were  imported  by  Mr.  Davy  there  was  near  Bos- 
cpbel  a  family  of  White-Polled  cattle,  having  black  spots  on  their 
legs.  These  were  descendants  of  a  white  hornless  cow  taken  to  that 
district  by  a  pioneer  from  Ohio.  The  cow  gave  birth  to  a  bull  hav- 
ing her  own  characteristics  and  proving  to  have  strong  power  for 
impressing  his  peculiarities  upon  his  offspring.  The  family  grew 
and  spread  over  the  adjoining  counties,  bult  was  at  last  permitt^  to 
die  out,  although  the  stock  had  many  good  qualities. 

Ayrshires  won  a  high  place  in  the  regard  of  dairymen  and  others 
in  Wisconsin,  particularly  in  those  neighborhoods  where  cheese- 
making  was  an  important  industrv,  because  the  milk  of  the  Ayrshires 
is  rich  in  casein  and  in  butter.  In  a  meeting  held  by  the  Wisconsin 
Dairymen's  Association  in  Appleton,  in  1877,  the  statement  was  made 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  White  that  from  a  herd  of  50  cows,  of  which  the  greater 
number  were  half  Ayrshire,  an  average  of  530  pounds  of  cheese, 
worth  $58.30,  and  73  pounds  of  butter,  worth  $21.90,  were  made  one 
year,  the  total  income  per  cow  haviM  been  $80.20. 

The  value  of  the  improvement  eflfected  by  the  use  of  animals  of 
pure  breeding  on  the  cattle  of  Wisconsin  was  in  1884  estimated  as 
being  $7,330,100.  Yet  only  16  per  cent,  were  thus  improved.  It  is 
clear  that  if  the  vialue  of  16  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  was  thus  increased 
by  the  amount  named,  fully  $45,813,125  might  have  been  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  cattle-owners  by  the  use  of  like  influences  on  all  of 
the  84  per  cent,  of  unimproved  stock.  But  it  has  been  stated  by  a 
dairyman  of  long  exnenence  that  his  best  cows  gave  an  average 
yield  worth  $92,  and  nis  poorest  $43  per  annum,  respectively.  The 
difference  in  his  case  was  $49  per  cow  per  year  between  the  best  and 
the  poorest.  Assuming  that  the  average  yearly  income  from  the 
best  cows  is  only  $80,  and  that  from  the  mf erior  stock  is  $50,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  difference  is  fully  62i  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  26  per 
cent,  assumed  in  the  estimate  of  1884.  Experience  in  cheese  and  but- 
ter factories  has  shown  that  improved  cows  have  produced  a  yield  of 
milk  worth  $20  per  annum  more  than  the  general  average,  and  fully 
$35  more  than  the  yield  of  the  poorest  cattle.  Assuming  that  the 
value  of  the  annual  yield  of  the  563, 400  inferior  or  unimproved  cows 
was  increased  $20  each  by  an  infusion  of  good  blood,  the  gain  would 
be  $11,368,000  per  year.  If  the  term  during  which  the  cows  would 
yield  milk  be  ten  years,  the  actual  value  of  the  improvement  of  those 
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now  unimproved  would  he  $113,680,000.  It  is  apparently  the  sincere 
opinion  of  many  correspondents  that  results  quite  equal  to  those  set 
forth  above  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  bulls  of  one  or  more  of  the 
so-called  milking  breeds,  combined  with  careful  feeding  and  good 
management  generally,  and  that  such  results  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  intelligent  farmer. 

Less  information  has  been  gathered  regarding  the  value  of  im- 
provement of  beef  cattle  in  Wisconsin,  for  the  reason  that,  while 
many  farmers  seem  to  think  they  can  find  or  breed  cows  well  adapted 
to  milk-giving  and  to  beef-producing,  the  many  intelligent  observers 
upon  whose  correspondence  the  above  estimates  are  based  seem  to 
have  kept  in  mind  the  one  purpose  of  dairying  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  beef -growing. 

BEEF  PRODUCTION. 

While  the  chief  income  from  the  cattle  interest  of  Wisconsin  is 
derived  from  butter  and  cheese,  a  very  considerable  sum  was  ob- 
tained last  year  from  the  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered.  This  sum, 
$5,981,486,  was  $131,084  more  than  the  receipts  for  butter.  The  total 
receipts  for  dairy  products  in  1885  was  $8,835,216,  or  only  $2,853,730 
more  than  came  from  beef  and  veal  grown  in  the  State.  Much  of 
this  was  an  incidental  income  from  the  business  of  the  dairy  farmer, 
who  raised  the  male  progeny  of  his  cows  for  beef;  but  the  major  part 
of  the  money  was  earned  by  breeding  cattle  expressly  for  beef,  or  by 
buying  store  stock  and  grazing  and  fastening  them.  In  raising  beef 
Wisconsin  seems  to  be  able  to  compete  on  favorable  terms  with  neigh- 
boring States  which  are  apparently  more  highly  favored  naturauy. 
Of  hay  there  were  produced  m  1885  m  the  State  2,306,335  tons,  valued 
at  $13,218,215,  or  $5. 73  per  ton;  of  maize  there  were  37,718,394  bushels, 
worth  $12,576,561,  or  33. 3  cents  per  bushel;  of  oatathere  were  43,047,410 
bushels,  valued  at  25.5  cents  per  bushel,  or  $11,008,507:  and  of  roots 
1,646,176  bushels,  valued  at  $305,814.  The  average  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  was  37.5  bushels,  of  oats  33.  3  bushels,  and  of  roots  154.3  bushels. 
From  statements  made  J^y  correspondents  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  it  appears  that  the  actual  cost  of  producing  *beef  m  Wis- 
consin is  nearly  as  follows,  interest  being  from  5  to  8. per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  land  in  farms  valued  at  an  average  of  $24  per  acre.  It 
is  estimated  that  of  all  the  land  in  farms  in  Wisconsin,  an  average 
of  6  acres  will  be  required  for  one  year  for  each  cow  carrying  a  calf, 
and  three  years  for  that  calf  before  it  will  have  reached  the  age  at 
which  steers  are  usually  put  on  full  rations.  The  average  results 
throughout  the  whole  State  would  therefore  be  about  as  shown  in 
the  following  account: 

Service  of  bull $1.00 

Interest  on  value  of  land,  4  years,  at  7  per  cent 6.73 

Interest  on  value  of  cow  one  year 2. 24 

18  pounds  hay  per  day,  180  days,  at  $5.78  per  ton 9. 28 

90  bushels  com,  at  83. 8  cents 29. 97 

Interest  on  cost  of  bullock,  180  days 85 

Interest  on  cost  of  feed,  90  days 87 

Salt 10 

Total  cost 7 62.08 

Assuming  that  beeves  thus  grown  and  fattened  will  average  no 
more  than  1,300  pounds  in  weight,  the  owner  will  be  repaid  for  the 
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actna-  cost  if  lie  receives  $3.85  net  per  central  therefor.  As  steers  of 
that  weight  usually  sell  for  at  least  4  cents  per  pound,  it  appears  that 
good  profits  may  be  derived  from  beef  growing  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Dill,  living  in  Pierce  County,  in  northwestern  Wiscon- 
sin, furnishes  the  following  information  as  to  the  cattle  interest  in 
that  county: 

The  cattle  are  a  mixture  of  aU  breeds,  or  what  I  call  mongrel.  The  few  purely- 
bred  cattle  kept  here  are  Shorthorns  and  Jerseys,  introduced  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  our  cattle  not  purely  bred^have 
one-half  or  more  of  their  blood  from  purely-bred  animals.  They  are  generally  kept 
for  beef,  only  about  40  p^  cent,  bems  kept  in  dairies.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
cattle  fattened  in  our  county  are  brought  here  from  the  timbered  regions  east  of  this 
county.  The  store  cattle  introduced  for  fattening  are  usually  three-year-old  steers. 
No  calves  or  other  yoimg  cattle  have  been  brought  here  from  the  States  south  and 
east  of  Wisconsin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  large  numbers  of  our  young  cattle  have 
been  shipped  to  Montana. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  calves  bom  in  this  coimty  are  slaughtered  for  veal, 
prices  for  such  calves  ranging  at  from  $5  to  |d  each.  For  grazing  we  bring  **  stock- 
ers  "  here  during  the  summer  from  May  to  August.  For  fattening  we  buy  "  feed- 
ers "  between  the  1st  of  September  and  December.  When  the  purpose  is  to  ship  to 
Montana,  we  buy  steers  eight  to  eighteen  months  old;  but  when  rull  feeding  is  in- 
tended we  purchase  those  three  to  four  years  old.  We  usually  b^^  the  fimd  fat- 
tening of  our  cattle  in  March  or  April,  that  we  may  send  them  to  market  in  April 
or  May  when  they  are  three  to  five  years  old.  Of  stock  for  local  market  75  per 
cent,  are  sold  when  only  partly  matured,  or  '*  grass  fat,"  Shorthorns  or  their  firades 
being  marketed  when  one  or  two  years  younger  than  inferior  omnongrel  cattle  can 
be  matured.  The  average  weight  of  the  beeves  alive  when  marketed  is  about 
1,300  poimds.  Beeves  not  used  to  supply  our  local  demand  are  sent  to  Chicago,  to 
Minneapolis,  or  to  Saint  Paul. 

In  this  region  farming  lands  are  worth  about  $85  per  acre ;  grazing  lands,  $15. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  secured  by  land  or  cattle  is  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 
On  the  farms  where  grown  corn  in  the  ear  is  worth  80  cents  per  bushel,  com  stalks 
are  worth  $2  per  acre ;  hay  is  worth  $5  to  $8  per  ton;  straw  or  other  like  forage  has 
only  a  non^inal  v£due,  most  of  it  being  bumeMi  in  the  fields.  The  charge  for  past- 
urage accords  with  the  value  of  the  land. 

In  fattening  cattle  it  is  Jisual  to  feed  about  ei^ht  bushels  of  com  per  month,  and 
about  900  pounds  of  hay.  Where  wheat-screemngs,  bran,  or  oats  mixed  with  com 
are  fed,  we  give  eleven  to  fifteen  bushels  of  the  mixture  per  month.  When  on 
pasturage  alone,  the  cattle  gain  about  thirty  pounds  per  month.  When  fed  with 
com,  and  not  on  pasturage,  the  average  monthly  gain  in  weight  is,  in  my  experi- 
ence, about  five  pounds.  There  is,  however,  a  markecLdifferenoe  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease per  bushel  between  cattle  of  different  ages.  JPor  example,  yearlings  and 
two-year-olds  gain  more  in  weight  on  hajr  alone  than  three-year-olds  will  gain  on 
feed;  and  the  latter  will  gain  more  on  grain  rations  than  the  former  will.  I  should 
think  that  the  difference  in  the  last-named  cases  would  bo  nearly  or  quite  25 
pounds.  When  stock  are  fed  in  winter,  the  average  cost  of  attendance  per  head  for 
wages  of  men,  if  there  are,  for  example,  100  bullocks,  would  be  $ieO  for  the  herd; 
their  board  would  be  worth  $80,  and  the  keeping  of  two  horses  required  for  haul- 
ing feed  would  be  $60,  making  the  total  cost  or  these  items  $300,  or,  say,  $3  per  head. 
In  summer,  when  the  stock  are  on  pasturage,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $150 
for  the  herd  of  100,  one  man  bemg  in  charge  of  the  whole.  In  winter,  fattening 
cattle  are  usually  housed;  therefore  no  hogs  fatten  on  the  droppings  of  the  stock. 
Cattle  aie  usiialfy  fed  in  winter  here  in  order  to  use  up  coarse  feed  on  the  farm,  and 
because  they  can  be  cared  for  then  with  less  outlay  than  would  be  required  in 
summer  if  full  feeding  weie  to  be  followed. 

In  our  neighborhood,  in  which  I  intend  to  include  Pierce  County  generally,  stock 
is  watered  from  wells;  therefore  the  sources  from  which  our  cattle  obtain  water  do 
not  become  impure  or  stagnant.  The  county  consists  of  rolling  prairie,  free  from 
forest  growths.  AU  of  our  pastures  are  dry  and  undulating,  on  the  mounds  and 
ridges  of  which  wild  or  native  grasses  abound,  while  clover  and  timothy  are  most 
commonly  found  on  the  tilled  land. 

There  are  no  diseases  among  our  cattle.  I  have  lost  only  one  animal  during  the 
last  ten  years,  out  of  a  herd  of  from  500  to  600  head.  There  have  been  no  losses 
from  anthrax,  or  black-leg,  nor  from  milk  sickness,  Texas  fever,  nor  from  lung 
worms.    We  have  had  four  or  five  cases  of  lump-jaw,  or  actinomycoiia. 
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From  the  above  information  it  appears  that  in  raising  and  fatten- 
ing a  herd  of  100  beeves  the  cost  would  be,  in  Pierce  Conntjr,  about 
as  follows,  the  items  being  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  in  past- 
ure for  the  whole  year,  for  the  breeding  stock,  since  it  is  used  for 
no  other  purpose,  interest  on  the  value  of  the  bulls  and  cows  from 
which  the  steers  are  gotten,  and  rations  for  the  three  months  of  win- 
ter during  which  the  breeding  herd  should  be  fed  on  grain  and  hay. 
The  steers,  from  birth  to  the  time  they  will  be  ready  for  full  feeding, 
require  the  produce  of  from  four  to  six  acres  of  land,  including  past- 
urage, hay,  and  other  food.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  will  re- 
ceive 8  bushels  of  com  and  900  pounds  of  hay,  or  their  equivalent, 
ger  month,  for  from  four  to  six  months.  The  account  should  then 
e  about  as  follows: 

Interest  on  value  of  8  bulls,  worth  say  $50  each,  one  year $9.00 

Com  for  bulls,  six  months,  144  bushels,  at  30  cents 43. 20 

Hay  for  bulls,  six  months,  16,200  poimds,  at  $0.50  pr  ton 52.66 

Interest  of  pasturage,  one  year,  say  15  acres,  at  $15  per  acre 14. 62 

Interest  on  value  of  110  cows,  valued  at  say  $25  each,  one  year 178. 75 

Interest  on  value  of  land  for  pasture  for  cows,  one  year 53. 62 

Com  for  cows,  say  three  months 79. 20, 

Hay  for  cows,  five  months 1, 320. 00 

Pasturage  of  100  steers,  three  years,  five  acres  each 1, 462. 50 

Interest  on  value  of  100  steers,  tliree  years 871. 44 

Hay  for  100  steers,  six  months,  900  pounds  per  month  each 1, 755. 00 

Com  for  100  steers,  six  months 1, 440. 00 

Total 6,779.98 

The  above  shows  that  highly-fed  steers,  born  of  equally  well-fed 
cows  and  fully  matured  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  six  months, 
would  cost  an  average  of  $67.80.  If  sold  at  ^  cents  per  pound  alive 
on  the  farm  where  fed  they  would,  if  1,600  pounds  in  weight,  brin^ 
the  sum  they  cost.  The  fact  is  that  animals  of  such  weight  ana 
quality  as  would  be  produced  by  so  thorougji  a  system  of  man- 
agement as  is  indicated  by  the  above  account  usually  sell  for  more 
than  4i  cents  per  pound,  but  even,  if  they  did  not  sea  for  more,  the 
^ain  the  farmer  would  make  by  marketing  his  hay  and  grain  on 
nis  own  farm,  thus  saving  the  cost  and  the  waste  of  attending  the 
hauling  of  those  crops  to  market,  the  full  use  that  he  would  maSe  of 
his  pasture  lands  that  might  otherwise  be  unproductive,  and  the  con- 
stant enrichment  of  his  lands  would  give  him  a  liberal  reward,  even 
if  he  did  not  pasture  the  stock  on  lands  owned  by  others  and  lying 
open  as  commons.  It  is  not  claimed  that  as  good  results  as  are  indi- 
cated above  can  be  obtained  without  good  management,  but  that 
beef  growing  can  be  carried  on  profitably  in  northwestern  Wisconsin 
seems  to  be  established. 

Mr.  James  O'Neill,  of  Clark  County,  in  northwestern  Wisconsin, 
says  in  a  letter  relating  to  pastures  ana  cattle  growing  in  that  county: 

We  have  a  few  Shorthorns,  Jersejs,  and  Holsteins,  but  nearly  all  our  cattle  are 
*  *  natives  "  of  excellent  quality.  Farmers  raise  a  good  many  oxen  for  use  in  lumber- 
ing. One  acre  of  land  here  will  pasture  a  cow  and  another  will  put  her  through 
the  winter. 

From  Walworth  Coimty,  in  southeastern  Wisconsin,  Messrs.  L, 
and  M.  A.  Brown  write: 

Our  cattle  are  generally  of  mixed  breeding  of  natives  and  Shorthorns,  Jerseys, 
and  Polled  Angus  [probably  Galloways  were  meant].  The  established  races  of 
purely-bred  cattle  kept  here  are  those  named  above,  and  Holsteins.  The  Polled 
Angus  were  introduced  in  1883,  the  Holsteins  in  1873,  the  Shorthorns  in  1870,  and 
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the  Jereeys  in  1880.  About  15  per  cent,  of  our  cattle  have  a  trace  of  the  blood  of 
the  stock  mentioned.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  cattle  are  kept  for  daii'ying 
purposes,  only  about  800  cattle  a  year  being  brought  in  from  Chicago  for  grazing  or 
for  fattening.  As  a  mle  the  stockers  thus  sec\u:ed  are  one-quarter  or  one-half 
Shorthorn.  No  calves  or  veiy  young  cattle  from  other  States  have  been  pastured 
or  fattened  here.  Such  stock  as  are  brought  here  come  in  the  summer,  and  ai*e 
pastured  imtil  autumn,  andr  oughed  through  the  winter.  Two-year-olds  are 
usually  bought  for  grazing  and  three-year-olds  for  fattening.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose cattle  are  bought  in  Sieptember  or  October,  and  the  fat  stock  are  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  March  or  April,  at  the  age  of  three  or  f  om*  years.  About  60  per  cent,  are  sold 
when  only  "grass  fat ;"  when  they  are  one  or  two  years  ypimger  than  were  the 
cattle  marketed  in  like  condition  ten- or  fifteen  years  ago.  we  send  our  beeves  to 
Chicago. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  calves  bom  in  this  county  are  killed  for  veal,  selling  at 
about  $6  per  head  as  an  average. 

The  cash  value  of  the  farming  land  in  this  region  is  |75,  and  of  the  grazing  land 
|40  per  acre.  Where  mon^  is  borrowed,  and  tne  loan  secured  by  land  or  cattle, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Com  in  the  ear  is  worth  $10 
per  ton  ;  cornstalks  standing  in  the  hill  are  worth  60  cents  an  acre,  and  (8  when  cut 
up.  Hay  is  worth  $4.50  to  $6  per  ton,  sti-aw  $2  per  ton,  and  pasturage  50  cents  per 
month.  In  fattening  a  bullocK  we  feed  10  to  18  bushels  of  com  per  month  and 
about  600  pounds  of  hay.  Straw,  cornstalks,  and  other  forage  we  do  not  feed  to 
fattening  stock.  On  such  feed  as  we  have  mentioned  cattle  gain  from  80  to  40 
•  pounds  a  month,  the  average  increase  in  weight  of  fattening  cattle  for  each  bush^ 
of  com  fed  to  them  while  on  pasture  being  5  pounds,  and  4  pounds  when  on  dry 
feed.  Of  foods  other  than  those  named  above,  barley  and  oats  are  commonly  used 
for  fattening  stock.  When  cattle  are  fattened  in  winter,  the  average  cost  of 
attendance  per  head  is,  for  wages  $1.50,  and  board  of  men  and  keep  of  team  $1, 
making  a  total  of  $2.50  per  head.  In  summer  the  cost  is  not  more  than  one-quarter 
as  much.  Our  cattle  are  housed  in  winter  and  one  hog  for  each  bullock  is  allowed 
to  follow  fattening  cattle,  and  makes  from  one  to  two  pounds*  growth  a  day.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  cattle  fed  in  summer  while  having  access  to  pasture  will  take  on 
one-quarter  more  fat  on  the  same  feed  of  grain  and  at  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  care. 

Our  water  supply  is  from  flowing  springs,  from  streams,  from  ponds  having  in- 
lets and  outlets,  and  quite  often  from  wells.  These  seldom  become  stagnant.  The 
lands  along  the  water-courses  are  sometimes  flat,  in  which  case  water  is  taken  from 
weUs  for  the  stock.  Of  ten  the  land  is  rich  and  covered  with  small  timber.  The 
pasturage  is  partlv  on  such  lands  and  partly  on  prairie  openings.  In  our  cultivatcsd 
grasses  are  included  timothy,  red-top,  and  white  and  red  clover. 

Of  diseases  we  know  few  mstances.  There  is  an  occasional  case  of  milk-sickness 
in  cows,  but  not  over  1  or  3  percent,  die  of  that  malady.  That  is  the  only  disease 
affecting  our  cattle,  except  an  occasional  lump-jaw  or  big-head. 

Thie  readiness  with  which  milk  can  be  sold  for  cash  in  nearly  every 
county  of  Wisconsin  has  tended  to  check  the  development  of  the 
dairying  as  well  as  of  the  beef -growing  interests  of  the  State.  The 
milk  can  be  sold  for  an  average  of  nearly  or  quite  1  cent  per  pound. 
A  calf  can  use  from  20  to  25  pounds  of  milk  per  diem  during  the  first 
six  months  of  its  life.  It  is  clear  that  if  permitted  to  do  so,  the  calf 
would  soon  consume  a  quantity  of  milk  equal  in  market  value  to  the 
price  the  animal  wouldT)ring  when  six  months  old.  Calves  are  sold 
for  prices  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $16  each,  the  price  depending  on  the 
age  aiid  the  nearness  to  the  larger  markets.  Consuming  20  pounds 
of  milK  per  day,  the  calf  would,  m  seventeen  days,  use  up  milk  worth 
$3.50;  to  consume  milk  worth  $15^  sixty  days  would  be  required,  at 
25  pounds  of.  milk  each  day.     In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  scarcely  sur- 

E rising  that  farmers  prefer  to  sell  their  calves,  even  though  they 
now  that  thoy  will  nnd  it  necessary  to  buy  cows  to  keep  up  their 
herds.  It  is  asserted  that  nearly  or  quite  200,000  calves  have  been 
slaughtered  in  a  single  year  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  the  result  of  this 
wholesale  killing  of  stock,  which  might  have  become  most  valuable 
to  the  dairyman,  has  been  the  sending  from  the  State  of  large  amounts 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  cows  that  might  better  have  been  raised 
within  the  State. 
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The  unvarying  testimony  of  coiTesi)ondents  in  Wisconsin  is  that 
no  diseases  or  a  serious  nature  have  appeared  among  the  cattle  of 
that  State.  A  few  report  the  existence  of  lump-jaw,  but  say  that 
only  a  few  cases  have  been  known.  From  Kenosha,  a  correspondent 
writes  that  milk-fever,  blackleg,  and  consumption  have  been  known 
in  that  county,  but  that  cases  of  lump-jaw  (actinomycosis)  have  not 
been  seen  there  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  evident  that  several 
correspondents  mistook  the  inquiry^  "Have  losses  from  so-called 
milk-sickness  occurred?"  for  an  mquiry  as  to  the  prevalence  of  milk- 
fever.  One  writes  from  Codge  County  that  nulk-f ever  is  quite  com- 
monly seen  there;  '*in  fact,  it  is  the  only  cow  disease  we  have.** 
Another  gentleman  writing  of  the  same  county  estimates  the  loss 
from  that  malady  as  amounting  to  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  cows  in 
bearing. 

MARKETS. 

While  large  quantities  of  the  cattle  products  of  Wisconsin  have 
been  absorbed  by  local  demands,  by  far  the  greater  part  have  gone 
to  markets  outside  of  the  State.  Within  the  last  five  years  many 
young  cattle  have  been  drawn  from  Wisconsin  to  increase  the  herds 
of  the  plains  of  Dakota  or  the  valleys  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
This  demand  arose  some  five  years  ago,  and  quickly  grew  to  consid- 
erable importance,  dividing  with  Chicago  the  trade  in  stockers  or 
store  cattle,  of  which  that  market  had  before  enjoyed  almost  the 
whole.  Great  numbers  of  young  cattle  still  go  to  Chicago,  where 
they  are  bought  by  men  who  make  a  business  of  purchasing  and 
seUing  such  stock  after  assorting  it  to  suit  the  wishes  of  their  cus- 
tomers. From  Chicago  the  animals  may  go  to  the  States  east,  south, 
or  west  of  that  place,  or  may  even  return  to  Wisconsin,  perhaps  to 
the  very  county  from  which  they  were  sent  for  sale.  Saint  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  have  long  been  markets  where  a  considerable  part  of 
the  surplus  stock  of  Wisconsin  has  been  sold,  particularly  that  from 
the  wesWn  part  of  the  State. 

Since  the  establishment  in  Chicajjo  of  the  business  of  sending  to 
interior  points  dressed  meats  in  refrigerators  or  in  ice-boxes,  exports 
of  cattle  from  Wisconsin  have  increased,  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  has  been  any  very  large  growth  of  the  business  of  beef 
production,  the  increase  in  exports  having  been  in  the  movement  of 

Ioung  store  stock  to  the  northwestern  Territories  and  to  other  markets, 
n  Wisconsin,  as  in  other  States,  retail  dealers  in  meats  have  found 
it  cheaper  and  better  to  order  quarters  of  beef,  or  roasts,  steaks,  or 
other  choice  cuts  from  the  packers,  rather  than  pay  the  expense  of 
maintaining  small  slaughter-houses  at  local  and  often  inconvenient 
points.  This  peculiarity  of  the  meat  traflBc  is  seldom  found  in  places 
away  from  the  more  important  lines  of  railroads,  over  which  ex- 
press companies  send  cars  at  convenient  intervals. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  prejudice  against  Wisconsin  dairy  prod- 
ucts was  so  strong  m  the  EJastem  States,  and  even  in  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  that  outter  and  cheese  bearing  a  Wisconsin  brand  was 
almost  unsaleable  in  those  markets.    But  in  time  the  quality  of  the 

foods  became  so  improved  that  they  gained  favor  with  consumers 
espite  the  prejudice  that  existed,  and  certain  brands  of  dairy  goods 
from  Wisconsin  are  so  highly  esteemed  that  they  are  in  demand  at 
aH  times,  and  at  prices  much  above  those  for  which  butter  or  cheese 
may  be  bought  in  the  open  market.  This  reputation  exists  in  the 
remote  eastern  cities  of  this  country,  and  is  known  even  in  Europe, 
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It  is  not  an  tmusnal  matter  for  farmers  in  Wisconsin  to  supply  to 
families  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  north  all  the  butter  those  families 
may  need  throughout  the  year.  Such  contracts  or  arrangements, 
for  there  is  often  no  written  contract  or  agreement,  sometimes  run 
on  for  many  months,  the  butter  furnished  being  of  the  best  quality 
and  the  price  higher  than  the  current  rates  in  the  markets  where 
the  consumers  live.  This  method  of  supplying  consumers  with  but- 
ter might  be  indefinitely  extended  with  advantage  to  the  producer, 
and  pleasure  and  even  profit  to  the  consumer,  for  it  is  much  more 
profiteble  to  buy  sweet,  pure  butter  at  a  high  price  than  it  is  to  ac- 
cept an  inferior  article  at  a  lower  figure.  Dealers  in  butter  assert 
that  the  public  has  become  far  more  exacting  in  regard  to  the  qual- 
ity of  butter  than  it  was  before  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  became 
general,  demanding  that  the  article  offered  shall  be  uniform  in  color 
and  sweet  in  flavor  and  odor.  At  the  same  tilne  people  are  seem- 
ingly willing  to  pay  a  price  as  much  higher  than  those  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  as  they  demand  that  the  q^uality  shall  be  better. 

While  there  nas  been  great  improvement  m  the  operations  of  mak- 
ing butter,  and  some  has  been  brought  about  in  the  handling  of  the 
product  in  the  market,  much  remains  to  be  done  before  good  butter 
can  be  safely  entrusted  to  commission  men  and  other  dealers.  It  is 
not  exaggerating  to  say  that  more  injury  is  done  to  butter  by  the 
imorance  or  carelessness  of  dealers  than  by  any  other  cause.  Al- 
though it  is  now  well  known  by  every  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
that  butter  is  more  readily  damaged  by  bad  odors  than  is  almost  any 
other  food,  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  contaminating  substances, 
yet  much  if  not  most  of  the  butter  sent  to  market  is  stored  in  dark 
cellars  or  musty  basements,  where  the  odors  of  rotting  wood,  decay- 
ing fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  and  other  unpleasant  things  fill  the  air. 
In  Chicago  and  other  larjge  cities  are  places  in  which  butter  and 
cheese  alone  are  sold,  and  in  many  if  not  most  instances  these  butter 
stores  are  in  basements  where  the  floors  rest  on  or  are  very  near  the 
ground,  which  has  become  soaked  with  drainage.  There  is  no  ven- 
tilation and  no  escape  for  the  accumulated  odors  of  sewer-gas,  rotting 
wood,  and  foul  drainage.  Ko  butter  could  be  kept  pure  and  sweet 
in  such  a  place.  The  injury  done  to  the  dairy  interest  by  the  ex- 
posure of  butter  to  such  influences  as  are  indicated  above  has  been 
enormous  and  inexcusable,  for  the  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for 
putting  butter  in  such  places  is  that  they  are  cooL 


TEmrESSEE. 

By  those  who  know  its  natural  advantages  Tennessee  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  favored  of  all  the  States.  Naturally  divided  into 
eight  great  districts,  having  each  its  own  peculiar  geological  forma- 
tion, altitude,  climate,  and  soil,  the  State  shows  as  many  and  as 
.marked  differences  in  its  agriculture.  Along  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  west  is  a  strip  of  alluvial  bottom  land  220  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  contains  900  square  miles  of  exceedingly  fertile  land,  largely 
covered  by  forests  of  massive  trees  under  which  is  an  exuberant 
growth  of  underbrush,  cane,  and  other  vegetation.  The  climate  in 
this  low-lying  region  is  almost  tropical  in  its  heat,  and  where  the 
forest  has  been  cleared  away  and  the  land  cultivated  moat  abundant 
crops  have  been  grown.    There  are  here  many  swamps,  lakes,  la- 
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goons,  and  sluggish,  streams.  Of  the  whole  region  little  is  more  than 
^  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi  River,  by 
which  a  large  part  of  the  whole  tract  is  overflowed.  As  a  stock  rais- 
ing region,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  it  is  not  likely  to  reach 
prominence. 

WEST  TENNESSEE. 

Rising  gently  from  the  bluffs,  400  feet  above  tide  level,  which  de- 
fine the  eastern  edge  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a 
plateau  reaching  eastward  to  the  Tennessee  Ridge  which  bounds  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River.  This  ridge  has  an 
altitude  of  600  to  700  feet.  The  surface  of  this  plateau  is  broken 
into  hiUs,  among  which  are  fertile  vallevs  in  which  cotton  and  com 
can  be  grown  successfully,  but  the  soil  is  generally  loose,  and,  al- 
though rich,  it  is  eunily  exhausted  by  unskillful  or  careless  farming. 
Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  district  raises  such  stock  as  may  be  re- 

auirea  for  use  at  home,  and  usually  has  some  to  seU.  The  cattle  are 
escribed  as  being  generally,  almost  universally  in  fact,  natives  or 
scrubs  in  which  some  faint  traces  of  the  influence  of  good  blood  may 
be  sometimes  seen.  Only  a  few  animals  of  pure  breeding  have  been 
taken  into  this  region;  those  introduced  being  Shorthorns,  Holsteins, 
and  Jerseys.  Of  the  improved  cattle  imported  the  greater  number 
have  been  Shorthorns  from  Kentucky,  Omo,  and  Virginia. 

Generally  the  land  is  dry  and  rich,  yielding  large  crops  of  red-top, 
blue  grass,  timothy,  and  clover.  Herds  grass  (red-top)  and  orchard 
grass  grow  well  here,  and  the  latter  is  more  highly  valued  than  blue 
grass  IS  by  the  stock  owners.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  whole 
plateau  might  be  easily  converted  into  a  most  prosperous  stock- 
growing  country  by  covering  the  hills  with  the  various  forage 
plants  which  thrive  so  well  there.  Herds  grass  and  timothy  are 
said  to  yield  an  average  of  2  tons  to  the  acre  in  several  of  the 
counties  of  this  tract.  Among  the  wild  grasses  growing  there  is  one 
called  swamp  grass,  of  which  cattle  are  very  fond  and  which  resists 
the  effects  of  drought  well.  Bermuda  grass  gives  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  forage  in  those  places  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  orchard  grassland  winter  rye  afford  good  pasturage  in 
winter.  There  is  in  the  natural  conditions  of  this  large  area  enough 
to  assure  the  people  of  a  successful  result  if  they  choose  to  maKe 
stock-growing  an  important  branch  of  their  business.  The  climate 
is  favorable,  being  so  mild  that  cotton  is  profitably  grown  in  nearly 
every  county.  The  warmth,  of  the  summers  might  make  profitable 
butter  production  difficult  except  in  winter,  but  the  other  conditions 
are  favorable,  and  good  markets  would  not  be  distant.  Pure  and 
cold*  water  comes  from  springs  in  many  of  the  hill-sides,  and  some  of 
the  lakes  and  streams  are  f ea  by  water  from  springs  of  unsurpassed 
purity.  Comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  dairying, 
and  the  total  sales  of  butter  from  the  counties  on  the  plateau  nave 
been  small.  The  supply  of  cattle  in  the  twenty  counties  of  West 
Tennessee  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  last  United  States  census, 
was  6,918  working  oxen,  96,458  milch  cows,  and  135,490  other  cattle. 
During  the  year  ended  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  that  census, 
336,326  gallons  of  milk  were  sold,  and  5,002,045  pounds  of  butter  ana 
4,694  pounds  of  cheese  were  marketed.  All  of  the  butter,  cheese, 
and  milk  was  from  farms,  no  cheese  or  butter  factories  having  ex- 
isted in  that  region.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  quantity  of 
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milk  sold  per  cow  was  3.5  gallons;  the  oui^ut  of  butter  averaged 
51.85  pounds,  and  the  sale  of  cheese  averaged  .05  pounds  per  cow. 
At  that  time  the  general  average  yield  of  Dutter  per  cow  for  Ten- 
nessee was  58.9  pounds,  and  for  ttie  United  States  it  was  62.5  pounds, 
while  the  average  yield  of  cheese  for  each  cow  in  Tennessee  was 
0.33  of  a  pound,  and  i>er  cow  in  the  whole  country  was  2.2  pounds, 
the  highest  average  for  any  one  State  having  been  in  Vermont, 
where  it  was  7. 12  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  butter 
sold  per  cow  was  only  3.6  pounds  less  than  the  average  for  the  entire 
counxry,  including  the  famed  dairy  regions  of  Vermont,  where  the 
average  was  only  116.3  pounds  per  cow. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of  cattle  of  the  several 
classes,  and  of  the  quantity  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  sold  from 
the  farms  in  the  twenty  counties  in  West  Tennessee  at  the  time 
above  mentioned  is  given  herewith.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all 
efforts  to  obtain  more  and  later  information  as  to  the  product  of  sale 
of  dairy  products  have  failed.  It  is  due  to  the  officers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agncultiire  of  Tennessee  and  other  gentlemen  of  that  State  to 
add  tnat  they  have  been  earnestly  striving  to  obtain  the  creation  of 
a  law  that  will  make  the  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  the  agri- 
culture of  Tennessee  comparatively  easy  and  certain.  It  is  not  easy 
to  gauge  the  value  and  influence  such  information  would  probably 
have  upon  those  who  maybe  seeking  homes  where  the  climate,  soil, 
and  other  conditions  are  favorable  to  stock  raising,  dairying,  or 
other  agricultural  operations.  Observations  extended  over  twenty- 
three  years  showed  that  the  mean  number  of  days  that  were  free 
from  irost  was  173  per  year,  and  the  mean  number  that  were  free 
from  killing  frosts  in  that  period  was  189.  This  was  at  an  eleva- 
tion  of  500  to  600  feet.  Ice  sometimes  forms  to  the  thickness  of  6 
or  7  inches  in  favorable  situations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
but  the  Tisual  thickness  is  from  1  to  2  inches. 

The  cattle  supply  of  West  Tennessee  and  the  sale  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts at  the  date  of  tne  latest  collection  of  statistics  regarding  those 
branches  of  agriculture  is  shown  below : 

PLATEAU  COUNTIES. 


Ooosties. 

Working 
oxen. 

Mflch 

Otlier 
oatUe. 

Mflk. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Ci^rroil    

847 

m 

155 
77 
154 
488 
242 
170 
190 

4,074 
8,861 
7,183 
6,584 
6982 
5,016 
4  7t» 
4,067 
5.288 

5,488 
4080 
l].)i84 
8,069 
7,700 
8.806 
4,631 
7,4« 
7,040 

CfaUont, 
2,977 

16,066 

680 

5,167 

07,787 
2,847 
8,478 

17,886 
1,070 

JPoutuU. 
875,748 
858.204 
280,700 

880,886 
831,478 
248,581 
856,266 

Poundi. 
254 

Crockett      • 

310 

Fayette • 

50 

QilraoD •  • •  •  •  • 

2,766 

HAVUPOOd       ,««,.......•..•..•«.•.••••• 

100 

fTiirrlAirwian                  . ••....«.. 

• 

Hpnry       t ......•••.... 

50 

Madison 

14 

Weaklev     ... 

200 

Total , .   , .  - 1 

1,888 

48,156 

66,467 

118,871 

8,780,664 

8,744 
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In  the  next  natural  division  lying  east  of  the  plateau  there  are  five 
counties,  of  which  Hardin  and  Decatur  lie  partly  in  the  west  valley 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  supply  of  cattle  and  the  dairy  output 
of  those  counties  were  as  follows  in  1880  : 


BIDOS  OOUKTIES. 


Cotmtfes. 


Wortdng 
oxen. 


Milch 


Other 
catUe. 


Milk. 


Batter. 


Benton..... 
Decatur... 
Hardin.... 
Henderson 
McNftiry.. 

Total 


790 
6M 

807 
015 
840 


8,078 
8,901 
8,874 
4,854 
4,800 


8,808 
8,790 
5,788 
0,880 
0,085 


QaXUmi, 


160 


144,101 
186^485 
148,600 
857,614 
881.000 


186 
75 


00 


8,887 


18,406 


80,088 


160 


087,866 


800 


West  of  the  plateau  are  the  counties  on  the  bluffs  bordering  on  the 
bottom-lands  throtigh  which  the  Mississippi  River  Aoto,  and  the 
county  of  Clay,  which  consists  entirely  of  bottom-lands.  Tiie  supply 
of  cattle  in  those  counties,  and  the  quantities  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  sold  from  farms  in  them,  as  given  by  the  last  census  report^ 
were  as  below ;  

BLUVF  OOUNTIES. 


OoanUM. 

Working 

Milch 
oowi. 

Other 
cattle. 

MQk. 

ButtOT. 

CbMM. 

Sffi::::-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

170 

06 

860 

8or 

881 
100 

8,065 
1484 
4,700 
4  578 
10,040 
6,000 

7,857 
8088 
7886 
7  600 
11,088 
7,888 

100,212 
10,454 

F&undt, 

808,001 

48,710 

884,167 

827,000 
880,010 

Povndi, 

TiMidflrdalo 

Obion 

Shelby 

800 

Tipton 

800 

TMal 

1,806 

80,816 

48,800 

817,700 

1,814,181 

080 

Writing  of  the  cattle  business  of  the  southwestern  part  of  Ten- 
nessee, particularly  of  the  beef  production  of  that  part  near  Fayette 
County,  a  correspondent  states: 

Our  cattle  are  mainly  sombs,  bat  a  few  Jerseys  and  Shorthorns  have  been  kept 
here,  at  least  since  1883.  The  percentage  of  cattle  having  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of 
pure  cattle  is  too  small  to  estimate.  Our  cattle  are  kept  for  general  purposes  of  the 
farm,  most  of  the  cows  being  milked.  No  stock  is  brought  here  for  rattening  or  for 
gracing.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  calves  bom  here  are  slaughtered  for  veal,  for 
which  use  they  are  usually  valued  at  $5  each. 

For  grazing  we  generally  prefer  steers  of  two  to  four  years' 'growth,  and  for  fuU 
feeding  we  get  those  from  three  to  five  years  old.  These  are  fattened  through  the 
winter  months  and  sent  to  market  in  the  earlv  spring.  They  are  idl  what  may  be 
called  *  *  grass  fat,'*  and  range  in  weight  from  800  to  1,000  poimds.  They  are  sold  at 
Memphis.  Our  lands  are  worth  from  $8  to  $5  per  acre,  and  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
on  loans  is  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Very  httle,  if  any,  com  is  fed  in  this  region.  Our 
pastures  are  rolling,  dry,  and  sandy,  and  the  pasturage  consists  largely  of  broom 
sedge  and  Japan  clover.  The  water  for  stock  is  frequently  found  in  pools,  and  is 
sta^iant  in  warm  weather.  The  disease  most  commonly  found  in  this  part  of  the 
country  among  the  cattle  is  murrain;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  one. 

From  the  northern  part  of  West  Tennessee  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearce  writes: 

Jerseys,  Holsteins,  and  Shorthorns  have  been  brought  to  this  section,  and  our  stock 
is  beginning  to  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  imported  animals.  About  25  per 
cent,  of  our  cattle  not  purely  bred  have  half  or  more  of  their  blood  from  purely-bred 
animals.  Cattle  are  kept  here  for  milking  and  for  beef  production  combined,  no 
herds  being  kept  exclusively  for  either  of  those  purposes.    No  cattle  are  brought  here 
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from  abroad  for  grazing  or  forfeeding,  bat  those  bom  here  are  kept  until  mature, 
very  few  calves  being  killed  for  veaL  Oattle  fit  for  sale  are  usually  sent  to  market 
in  early  spring,  75  per  cent,  of  the  beeves  going  when  gnuss  fat.  In  fact,  little  or  no 
attempt  at  fattening  stock  is  made  here.  Our  market  is  foimd  in  New  Orleans, 
Mempnis,  Louisville,  Saint  Louis,  and  Mobile.  For  the  few  calves  sold  for  veal  the 
sellers  ^et  $5  to  $7  per  head. 

Farmmg  and  grazing  land  is  worth  here  from  |8  to  |10  per  acre,  and  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  is  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Com  in  the  ear  is  worl^,  at  times,  60  cents  a 
bushel,  and  hay  $15  to  |20  per  ton.  For  straw,  cornstalks,  and  such  fodder  there  is 
no  established  market  price.  In  the  few  instances  where  cattle  are  fed  here  cotton- 
seed meal  is  used.  Fall  and  winter  feeding  pays  best  here  for  the  reason  that  prices 
of  beef  are  much  better  in  the  Southern  markets  in  the  spring.  Our  stock  get  their 
supply  of  water  from  springs,  streams,  and  pools;  the  latter  sometimes  become  stag- 
nant m  warm  weather.  The  lands  adjacent  to  the  sources  of  water  supply  are  gen- 
erally flat,  of  rich  soil,  and  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  bushes  and  trees,  but  our 
pasturage  is  generally  on  dry,  undulating  land,  where  redtop,  timothy,  blue-grajn, 
clover,  and  other  forage  grows.    Of  diseases  we  have  seldom  any  cases. 

MIDDLE  TENNESSEE. 

At  a  point  about  100  miles  east  from  the  Mississippi  the  Tennes- 
see River  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  flows  due  north  across  the  whole  width  of  the  State,  and  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  western  and  middle  Tennessee.  The  val- 
ley of  this  river  is  ncurow^  very  fertile,  and  not  thickly  settled, 
being  swampy  and  low,  and  is  near  the  western  border  of  the  high- 
lands that  form  the  western  part  of  middle  Tennessee.  These  high- 
lands surround  the  great  central  basin,  which  is  regarded  arS  the  gar- 
den of  the  State.  This  rim  or  table-land  has  a  total  area  of  some 
9,300  square  miles,  and  an  elevation  of  900  to  1,000  feet  on  the  west, 
and  a  somewhat  greater  altitude  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin.  On 
the  south  the  Elk  Biver  cuts  through  the  highlands  and  flows  into 
the  Tennessee  ;^the  Duck  River  crosses  the  wnole  width  of  the  great 
central  basin  from  the  east  and  makes  its  way  through  the  high- 
lands on  the  west  to  the  Tennessee  River,  which  it  joins  at  a  point 
not  far  from  the  middle  oi  the  line  formed  by  the  last-named  stream 
between  the  northern  and  the  southern  limits  of  the  State.  Near 
the  northern  ed^e  of  the  basin  the  Cumberland  River  flows  to  the 
westward,  drainmg  all  the  northern  half  of  the  valley  and  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  Cumberland  table-land  which  bounds  middle  Ten- 
nessee on  the  east.  These  highlands  are  generally  of  a  clayey, 
siliceous  soil,  most  of  which  is  productive,  but  is  somewhat  broken 
without  being  mountainous.  In  some  places  the  surface  is  of 
rounded  hills,  between  which  are  wide  valleys ;  in  others  it  is  cut  by 
deep  ravines  through  which  flow  clear  streams,  but  as  a  whole  it  may 
be  described  as  a  great  plain  of  productive  sou  and  well  adapted  to 
farming,  especially  to  stock-growing  and  dairying.  To  this  in- 
dustry the  mils  and  ravines  would  offer  no  obstacle,  while  the  cool 
and  pure  streams  would  be  a  decided  advantage. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  great  natural  features  of  Tennessee  is 
the  valley,  or  basin,  inclosed  by  the  highlands  or  terraces  described. 
This  valley  is  from  50  to  60  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long.  The  soil 
rests  on  limestone  and  slopes  to  the  northwest,  forming  a  gently  un- 
dulating field  of  great  richness,  on  which  blue-CTass  and  other  forage 
plants  grow  vigorously  and  of  excellent  q[uality.  There  is  not  a 
swamp  on  its  entire  serf  ace,  every  mile  being  perfectly  drained  by 
the  bright  streams  which  find  their  way  to  the  Tennessee  or  the  Cum- 
berland; and  every  crop  known  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude 
can  be  produced  in  this  valley  or  in  the  highlands  surrounding  it^ 
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Com,  rye,  barley,  and  all  the  cultivated  forage  plants  flonrisli.  ^  Of 
the  grasses  growing  in  this  grand  valley  there  is  a  ^eat  varietv. 
Among  them  is  one  that  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  as  it  covered  the  open  country  and  grew  among  the 
trees,  wherever  the  sunlight  penetrated,  when  the  first  white  men 
entered  the  country.  It  clothed  the  high  table-lands,  the  hills,  and 
the  sandy  lowlands,  furnishing  abundant  pasturage  from  April  to 
August  to  the  stock  of  the  settler.  It  still  covers  a  large  part  of  the 
land  of  Tennessee,  and  affords  forage  on  which  thousands  of  cattle 
live,  with  little  or  no  expense  to  their  owners,  during  the  summer 
months.  Nimble- will  is  a  perennial  and  indigenous  grass,  which 
makes  a  good  growth  and  is  very  nutritious.  It  springs  up  on  lime- 
stone lands,  where  the  sunlight  nas  been  let  in  among  the  trees,  and 
furnishes  abundant  pasturage  during  five  or  six  months  of  each  year. 
Crab-grass  gives  fair  fall  pasturage,  springing  up  quickly  in  culti- 
vated fields  after  the  reffuiar  crops  have  been  narvested.  The  grass 
•which  is  believed  to  be  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  forage  crops  of  Tennessee  is  blue-grass.  It  thrives  in  every 
field  and  in  the  open  forests  of  the  limestone  districts,  covering  the 
ground  with  a  thick  carpet  of  food  on  which  stock  of  all  kinds  fat- 
ten. It  is  believed  that  Tblue-grass  may  be  profitably  introduced  into 
almost  every  county  in  the  State,  and  that  to  the  great  central  region 
of  highland  and  valley  it  will  prove  to  be  of  almost  illimitable  value. 
Timothy,  red  and  white  clovers,  alfalfa,  Hungarian  grass,  herd's 

grass,  meadow  oat  CTass,  orchard  grass,  and  others,  are  all  grown 
ere  most  successfully;  in  short,  those  who  know  this  broad  central 
plain  of  middle  Tennessee  and  the  terraces  surrounding  it  assert 
that  here  is  a  region  that  will  fully  equal  the  best  parts  of  Kentucky 
in  stock-growing,  whenever  the  people  shall  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  natural  conditions  by  which  this  part  of  the  State  is  so  greatly 
favored.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  in  Tennessee  there  are  so 
many  grasses  which  would  afford  a  heavy  yield  of  hay,  if  properly 
managed  to  that  end,  very  little  hay  is  made  in  the  State,  although 
prices  for  good  hay  seldom  fall  below  $15  per  ton  and  often  nse 
above  $20. 

It  was  but  natural  that  where  the  conditions  were  so  favorable  to 
stock-growing  as  they  were  in  middle  Tennessee  good  cattle  should 
have  been  introduced  at  an  early  date.  From  time  to  time  imi)orta- 
tions  were  made  of  animals  of  pure  breeding  from  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  States,  and  even  from  Europe.  Ayrshir.es  were  im- 
ported to  increase  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  producing  capacity 
of  the  native  stock;  Devons  were  taken  in  to  add  to  the  value  of  the 
stock  for  general  purposes;  and  more  Shorthorns  were  taken  into 
the  State  than  all  representatives  of  other  established  breeds  taken 
there  would  number.  Jerseys  won  much  favor  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  and  herds  of  Jerseys  in  Tennessee  have  become  known  in  all 
parts  of  the  land.  The  improvement  of  the  cattle  of  the  State  was 
checked,  if  it  was  not  entirely  stopped  for  years,  by  the  late  war; 
but  the  cattle  interest  has  more  than  recovered  its  old  standing  as 
to  numbers,  and  is  better  off  than  it  was  before  the  war  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  its  stock,  many  Shorthorn,  Devons,  Jerseys,  and  Hol- 
steins  having  been  taken  there  within  the  last  ten  years.  Holsteins 
seem  to  have  met  no  little  favor  from  owners  of  stock  in  Tennessee 
of  late,  for  many  correspondents  mention  the  introduction  of  animals 
of  that  race  in  their  respective  neighborhoods  as  having  been  made 
within  the  last  five  years. 
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For  some  reason  not  apparent  there  was  a  decline  in  the  cattle 
interest  of  Tennessee  from  the  years  1850  to  1870.  This  falling  off 
in  numbers  is  shown  by  the  statement  which  follows.  The  same 
statement  shows  that  between  the  years  1870  and  1880  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  State. 


1860. 

1880. 

1870. 

1880. 

atrnm. 

Number. 

^ar- 

Number. 

Populft- 

Number. 

Popula- 

Number. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Milcb  coiw* . ......... 

960, 4M 

86,266 

414,061 

m.7 

M.0 
418.0 

940,614 
102,166 

418;  oeo 

224.8 
82.0 
872.2 

248,107 

68,oro 

880,620 

108.8 
60.8 
264.7 

808,000 
27.812 
452,462 

197  0 

Working  oxen 

OtheroSttto 

17.7 
298.8 

TMal 

r60,7W 

748.7 

764. 782 

089.0 

648,606 

611.6 

788,074 

606  0 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  there  was  an  increase  of  60,703  in 
the  number  of  cows  in  1880  over  that  of  the  milch  cows  of  1870,  the 
number  of  oxen  declined  some  36, 660  in  the  same  period.  In  the  rela- 
tion of  the  supply  of  cattle  to  population,  as  shown  in  the  columns 
under  the  proper  heading  in  the  above  table,  the  cattle  interest  has 
shown  a  constant  decrease  since  the  first  trustworthy  statistics  were 
^thered.  In  1885  there  were  in  Tennessee  249. 7  milcn  cows,  86  work- 
mg  oxen,  and  413  other  cattle  for  each  1,000  inhabitants  then  in  the 
State.  They  made  a  total  of  748.7  cattle  of  all  classes  for  each  1,000 
people  in  the  State,  or  three-quarters  of  a  beast  for  each.  In  the 
year  1880  there  were  only  197  milch  cows,  17.7  oxen,  and  293.3  other 
cattle,  or  a  total  of  608  cattle  for  each  of  the  inhabitants.    In  the 

Sear  1884  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  that  in  Tennessee 
tiere  were  779,826  cattle,  of  which  313,742  were  milch  cows.  This 
indicated  a  shnnkaee  of  3,848  in  the  supply  of  cattle  of  all  classes, 
but  there  may  have  been  more  than  that  number  roaming,  uncounted, 
among  the  mountains  of  the  State. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  ascertained  that  of  the  whole  suppty  of  cat- 
tle in  the  United  States  18  per  cent,  were  high  ^ades.  It  is  not  to 
the  discredit  of  Tennessee  that  the  cattle  of  the  State  were,  so  far 
as  the  number  of  high  grades  is  concerned,  fully  up  to  that  per- 
centi^.  In  the  average  value  of  that  improvement  of  her  cattle 
the  State  was  above  the  average,  as  the  improvement  in  the  Tennes- 
see stock  was  valued  at  38  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  was  only  35  per  cent.  In  this  respect  Tennessee  was  tenth 
among  the  States,  ifansas  ranking  first.  The  increase  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  stock  of  Tennessee  from  higher  breeding  was  esti- 
mated as  having  been  $4,180,401.  At  that  rate  the  increased  value 
of  the  entire  supply  would  have  amounted  to  $27,235,600,  if  all  had 
been  half-bloods  or  better. 

No  complete  information  has  been  gathered  relating  to  the  cattle 
and  cattle  products  of  middle  Tennessee  since  the  United  States 
census  of  1880  was  compiled.  That  census  showed  that^there  were 
in  the  forty  counties  in  this  district  12,193  working  oxen,  124,463 
milch  cows,  and  185,226  other  cattle.  From  farms  were  sold  433,914 
g;aJlons  of  milk.  8.018,478  pounds  of  butter,  and  33,968  pounds  of 
cheese.  De  Kal  d  Cfounty  had  more  cows  than  nad  any  other  one  of  the 
twenty  counties ;  Wilson  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great 
badn  and  only  a  few  miles  east  of  NashvillOi  had  more  cattie  of  all 
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classes  than  had  any  other  county  in  middle  Tennessee,  and  sold 
more  butter  than  did  any  of  the  others.  This  county  was  third 
among  all  the  counties  of  the  State  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  and 
first  as  to  the  quantity  of  butter  sold.  Jackson  County,  in  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  part  of  middle  Tennessee,  had  more  working 
oxen  than  had  any  other  county  in  the  State.  The  distribution  or 
the  cattle  among  the  counties  of  this  division  of  the  State,  and  the 

auantitry  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  sold  by  the  farmers  of  each,  is 
[lown  in  detail  below. 

LOWLAND  OR  BASIN  OOUNTISa 


OountlM. 

WorldniT 
oxen. 

oowa. 

Other 
cattle. 

MOk. 

Butttf. 

CheeM. 

Bedford 

90 
885 

84 

610 

185 

1,884 

88 
180 

45 
615 

09 
110 

71 

n 

148 

5,100 
8;404 
6,851 
7,807 
5,778 
3887 
8,766 
6,880 
1,880 
8,027 
6,725 
4,668 
L160 
5,lBSi 
6,066 

8,009 
8,548 
8  668 
8,086 
0,818 
8,064 
6  054 
0,081 
1,776 
4,081 
0,708 
8,661 
8,176 
7,677 
10,107 

OaUont, 

786 
804,166 

l><mndt. 
864,588 
108,800 
448,745 
167,878 
404,098 
176,450 
418,080 
898,881 

77,914 
881,881 
488,043 
888,888 

74,486 
874,687 
688;488 

1,781 

Oftonoo 

780 

DaTidson 

4,814 

pfi  KaI^ 

OUes 

0,856 
1860 

640 
15,676 

668 

"*i8,«86* 

6,668 
8,707 

1,080 

'MAPfhall 

1,405 

•MfHlIT » 

l|795 

Moore 

641 

fimith 

140 

Butherford 

1,118 

IBlimnf^ .,,,...,., 

818 

Trousdale ............................. 

44 

WUltamion 

"•S? 

WUKm  ................ a.,. X 4  X 

Total 

8,664 

67,874 

06,606 

871,000 

4,561,848 

16,888 

In  the  lowland  or  vaUey  counties  the  average  production  of  butter 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  farmers  was  67.55  pounds  per 
cow,  and  of  cheese  sold  from  farms  the  average  quantity  per  cow 
was  one-quarter  of  a  pound.  Of  Rutherford,  Cannon,  and  Wilson 
Coxmties,  in  the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  great  fertile  basin, 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Barthman  &  Co.  say  j 

The  lands  are  generally  roUinfi^,  with  veiy  few  swampy  places,  and  mostly  hav- 
ing^ a  red  clay  subsoil.    Cm  t^heseiandsblae-^^raas,  herd's,  orduod,  red-top,  timothy, 


and  wild  grasses  flourish.  The  water  supply  is  from  sjprings,  streams,  and  wells, 
and  is  pure.  Under  so  favorable  conditions  diseases  are  never  f oundf  among  the 
cattle,  unless  a  few  cases  of  ''hoUow-hom,*'  caused  by  hollow  stomachs,  are  dis- 

The  cattle  of  the  counties  named  are  good  milkers  and  fair  beef  cattle.  Short- 
horns, DeTons,  Jerseys,  and  Holsteins  having  left  their  impress  on  the  stock. 
Shorthorns  were  brought  here  in  1868  or  1870 ;  J.  W.  Sparks  introduced  Jerseys  in 
1873,  and  J.  W.  Oliver  the  Holsteins  in  1885.  Cattle  here  are  generaUy  kept  for 
beef -growing,  only  about  10  per  cent,  being  kept  for  dairying  purposes.  i«w  of 
the  calves  are  killed,  and  for  those  they  do  Idll  the  butchers  pay  from  $5  to  |10 
each.  No  cattle  are  brought  into  these  counties  from  abroad  for  grazing  or  for  fat- 
tening; but  in  the  spring  the  surplus  stock  is  sold  to  E^tucky  and  Torginia  gra- 
ziers. 

Our  two-year-olds  and  three-year-olds  are  put  on  good  pasture,  and  four-year- 
olds  are  fed  from  November  until  May  or  June.  Then  they  are  sent  to  market  in 
Nashville,  Louisville,  New  York  or  New  Orleans.  Twenty-five  per  cent  are  thus 
sold  when  they  are  <mly  partly  matured  or  **  grass  fat,"  and  averaging  about  1,000 
pounds. 

.  As  to  prices,  land  ranges  in  value  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre,  the  average  being 
about  t^.  Com  is  worth,  on  the  farms,  85  cents  per  bushel,  but  standing  com, 
grahi  and  stalks,  is  worth  $10  per  acre:  hay  is  worth  flO  per  ton,  straw  $4  per  ton, 
and  pasture  50  cents  a  month.  In  feeding,  we  give  10  buiahels  of  oom  per  month 
and  750  pounds  of  hay.  Three-year-olds  gain  88  per  cent,  more  than  two-year-olds 
do  on  the  same  quantity  of  food.    Ckytton-seed  is  fed  here,  and  is  equally  as  good  as 
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com.  The  cost  of  attendance  on  a  herd  of  cattle  in  fattening  is  about  50  cents  per 
head  per  month  in  winter  and  10  cents  in  summer,  but  we  think  that  winter  feed- 
ing is  60  per  cent,  better  than  siunmer  feeding.  We  always  house  our  cattle  in 
wmter,  but  it  is  not  generally  done  here. 


mOHIAND  COUNTIES. 


Oonntiea. 


aay 

Cheatham... 

Coffee 

Cumberland 

Dickson 

Fentrem  .... 
Franklin.... 

Gnmdy 

Hickman.... 

Houston 

Humphreyi . 
Lawrenoe... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Montgomery 

Overton 

Peny 

Putnam 

Robertson. . . 

Stewart 

VanBuren.. 

Warren 

Wayne 

White 

Total.. 


Working 
oxen. 


776 
115 
M7 
286 
894 
494 
886 
266 
126 
214 
880 
261 
100 
109 
199 
871 
860 
881 
667 
S7 
580 
184 
811 
688 
281 


8,889 


MUch 
cows. 


1,506 
1,488 
2,341 
1,492 
2,967 
1,615 
8,048 

859 
2,800 

925 
2,644 
2,820 

568 
5,204 
1,857 
8,882 
8,078 
1,889 
2,270 
2,975 
2,617 

650 
2,725 
2,996 
2,421 


67,068 


Other 
cattle. 


2,141 
2,647 
8,278 
2,771 
4,619 
8,294 
4.472 
1,128 
4,844 
1,297 
4,574 
8,062 
808 
8,726 
2,787 
4,437 
5,015 
2,616 
2,778 
8,822 
8,818 
1,406 
4,059 
4,766 
5,606 


Milk. 


QaUons. 

620 

1,250 

17,008 


1,287 


2,646 

1,122 

840 

6,406 


47 

62 
14,688 

90 
9,168 

66 
2,288 


702 
00 
410 
4,572 
102 
402 


88,;^        62,815 


Batter. 


Pounds. 

91,991 
108,956 
147,699 

51,002 
176,128 

90,104 
170,291 

28,827 
202,449 

50,414 
156,072 
180,852 

27,207 
861,210 
110,906 
212,466 
in,  248 

91,543 
185,858 
193,272 
142,018 

68,847 
196,418 
164,427 
170,860 


8,467,186 


Pounds, 


845 

2,866 

212 

725 

1,096 

8,000 

75 

194 

1,008 

615 

888 

*g 

900 

«» 
608 

120 
608 


860 
006 

78 
1,480 


17,148 


A  gentleman  living  in  Montgomery  County,  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Middle  Tennessee,  states  that  the  pastures  there  are  dry, 
some  being  on  the  rich  bottom-lands  and  others  on  the  rolling  around. 
There  is  some  forest,  and  many  pastures  are  in  part  covered  by  trees 
and  bushes.  Timothy,  herd's-grass,  blue-grass,  and  all  other  agri- 
cultural grasses  grow  there.  On  these  pastures  disease  is  almost  en- 
tirely unknown,  a  few  cases  of  "big  jaw,''  locally  known  as  "snake 
bites,"  being  the  only  malady  known  there.     He  says  : 

I  have  been  raising  cattle  here  for  years,  keeping  about  seventy-five  head  on  hand 
all  the  time.  I  have  had  splendid  success.  I  think  cattle  will  pay  well  in  this 
county;  it  is  a  sure  thing  witn  me.  I  have  some  Shorthorns,  but  ours  are  mostly 
scrub  stock.  Our  stock  get  water  from  springs  and  running  streams,  although  in 
some  parts  of  the  county  stock  water  is  scarce.  In  making  beef  we  in  this  country 
usually  buy  our  stockers  in  spring-time,  taking  two-year-olds  when  we  can  get  them. 
For  full  feeding  we  prefer  three-year-olds  or  four-year-olds,  which  we  begin  feeding 
about  the  1st  of  January,  sendine  the  fat  stock  to  market  in  April.  I  think  it  better 
to  feed  in  winter,  if  one  has  sheds,  for  in  summer  the  flies  trouble  stock  greatly,  so 
that  they  wiU  not  feed  weU.  When  we  are  feeding  we  have  hogs  follow  the  steers, 
one  hog  to  three  bullocks.  The  pigs  make  li  pounds  of  growth  per  day,  which  is 
clear  gain.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  stock  fed  here  is  sent  to  market  (Clarksville  or 
LouisviUe,  Ky.)  when  only  grass  fat.  Those  marketed  off  the  grass  will  average 
600  pounds  in  weight,  while  the  stock  we  feed  go  at  1,000  to  1,200  pounds.  Most  of 
the  cattle  here  are  what  are  called  scrubs,  but  are  of  a  healthy,  hardy  nature.  In 
1880  some  Jerseys  were  brought  here,  and  in  1883  Shorthorns  were  introduced,  and 
have  done  something  toward  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  of  this  corner  of  the 
county. 

None  of  the  stock  here  is  kept  for  dairy  purposes  alone,  but  those  who  are  a4> 
quainted  with  the  advantages  offered  by  Tennessee,  and  with  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  success  in  factory  dairying,  beueve  that  good  profits  can  be  made  in  oo- 
opm^ve  butter  and  cheese  making  here,  A  cheese  f^ictory  was  built  in  darkBrille^ 
in  this  oountyi  in  the  spring  of  18oo« 
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About  one-twentieth  of  the  calves  bom  here  are  sold  to  the  butcher  before  they 
are  a  year  old,  gener^y  bringing  $5.  Land  here  is  worth  from  $5  to  $25,  some  as 
high  as  $40.  Interest  is  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  Corn  is  worth  |1.50  per 
barrel,  or  80  cents  a  bushel;  corn-stalks,  $1.50  an  acre;  hay,  $15  per  ton,  and  straw, 
$6  a  ton.  Pasture  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  month  at  times,  and  is 
scarce  at  that.  In  fattening  steers  we  feed  10  bushels  of  corn  and  250  pounds  of 
hay.  Sometimes  bran  and  oats  are  fed.  On  such  rations  our  stock  gain  80  pounds 
per  month.  When  cattle  are  fattened  in  winter  here  the  cost  for  wages  is  about  $1 
a  head  per  month  for  attendant  and  50  cents  a  day  for  keeping  the  team.  Cattle 
are  never  housed  here,  but  they  should  be. 

Another  careful  observer  writes  from  Hickman,  which  is,  like 
Montgomery,  a  higidand  county,  as  follows  : 

The  cattle  most  commonly  f oimd  in  this  part  of  Tennessee  are  scrubs.  The  cows 
weigh  at  maturity  750  pounds;  steers,  1,000  ][)ounds.  There  are  some  grade  Short- 
horns, Mr.  S.  L.  €^raham  having  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  Shorthorn  herd  here  in 
1869.  In  this  coimty  not  over  1  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  not  purely  bred  have  hidf 
their  blood  from  any  pure  race.  The  cattle  are  used  for  all  purposes,  old  cows  and 
steers  going  for  beef.  AD  the  females  are  used  for  dairying  as  long  as  they  yield 
a  profitable  quantity  of  milk.  About  800  cattle  a  year  are  brought  here,  usually 
from  Nashvule,  for  grazing.  They  are  Shorthorn  grades  and  scrubs.  They  are 
bvonght  in  in  autumn  or  in  spring.  If  they  are  Shorthorns,  two-year-olds  are  se- 
lected for  grazing  and  a  year  older  for  fattening.  If  scrubs,  then  they  should  be  a 
year  or  two  older  than  the  others.  When  stock  are  to  be  fed  in  winter,  the  final 
fattening  begins  in  November,  and  the  ripe  beeves  are  turned  off  in  May.  If  they 
are  summer  fed  ti^ey  are  sold  about  tbe  middle  of  December,  full  feeding  having 
beg^un  in  September.  Fully  75  per  cent,  are  sent  to  market  when  grass  fat.  Except 
in  the  cases  where  Shorthorns  and  their  grades  are  fed,  cattle  are  not  sent  to  market 
at  any  earlier  age  than  were  those  raised  here  ten  or  fifteen  vears  ago.  Grades  are 
marketed  as  two-year-olds  and  three-year-olds;  the  scrubs  as  four-year-olds  or  older. 
When  sent  to  market  the  scrub  weighs  about  800  pounds,  while  Shorthorns  and 
their  grades  average  1,800  pounds.  Most  of  our  beeves  go  to  Nashville  and  to  Mem- 
phis. 

Land  is  valued  here  at  $15  to  $20  per  acre  and  interest  is  6  per  cent,  on  good  se- 
curity. Com  is  worth  80  cents  per  bushel  and  hay  $20  per  ton,  while  straw  is  sold 
at  $5  a  ton.  In  fattening,  all  the  hay  the  stock  will  eat  is  given,  and  8  quarts  of 
com  or  a  like  Quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  given  per  day.  On  such  pasturage 
Shorthorns  make  from  80  to  60  pounds  ^ain  in  weight  per  month.  I  can  not  say 
what  difference  there  is  in  the  mcrease  m  weight  between  vearlings  and  cattle  of 
other  ages,  but  the  one-year-old  bullock  will  increase  faster  than  the  three-year-old, 
but  not  faster  than  the  two-year-old.    I  prefer  the  two-year-old. 

I  have  not  been  systematic  enough  to  say  what  the  average  cost  of  attendance  is 
per  head  for  wages,  maintenance  of  men,  and  of  horses  or  other  teams  used  in 
hauling  food  for  cattle.  I  feed,  say,  fifty  steers,  and  it  costs,  counting  as  above,  say. 
2  cents  per  head  per  day.  In  summer  the  cattle  cost  nothing  except  to  salt,  or  it 
fed,  say,  $1.  When  fed  on  whole  com  the  cattle  are  followed  by  hogs.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  advantage  of  summer  feeding  must  be  obvious,  as  it  t&Kee  less  to  pro- 
duce a  given  weight.  Winter  feeding  costs  more  per  head,  owing  to  rains,  oold,  and 
other  causes. 

Our  pastures  are  ffenerally  on  dry  and  roUing  land,  where  a  variety  of  wild  ffrasses 
grow  in  the  wooos  and  red  clover,  herd's-grass,  blue-grass,  and  orchara-grasB 
abound. 

Of  diseases,  there  are  scarcely  any  among  the  cattle  of  Hickman  County.  One 
season  some  Alabama  cattle  were  introduced  and  caused  severe  loss  among  the  na- 
tive cattle.  No  losses  from  anthrax,  from  milk  sickness,  lung  worms,  nor  actinomy- 
cosis have  been  known  here.  On  two  occasions  I  had  ophthalmia  in  my  herd,  espe- 
cially among  the  calves  and  young  stock.  Some  cases  were  in  1888,  and  a  little  last 
year. 

EAST  TENNESSEE. 

There  are  in  East  Tennessee  three  great  natural  divisions.  That 
on  the  west  is  formed  bjr  the  Cumberland  Mountains  or  table-lands, 
which  are  the  coal-beanng  fields  of  the  State.  This  region  is  from 
35  to  40  miles  wide,  containing  about  5,100  square  miles,  having  a 
mean  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea^  and  is  1,000  feet  above  me 
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eastern  higUands  of  Middle  Tennessee,  whicli  it  borders.  It  is  fully 
1,300  to  1,400  feet  in  mean  elevation  above  the  great  fertile  and  popu- 
lous central  valley  of  Middle  Tennessee.  The  Cumberland  table- 
lands have  comparatively  few  streams,  the  chief  one  being  the  Se- 
quatchie, which  flows  along  the  western  base  of  Waldeirs  Eidge, 
which  divides  the  Cumberland  region  from  the  great  valley  of  East 
Tennessee.  The  Sequatchie  empties  into  the  Tennessee  River  at  a 
spot  a  few  miles  only  from  the  place  where  it  crosses  the  State  line 
on  the  southern  line  of  Marion  Cfounty.  The  mountains  of  the  Cum- 
berland country  are  as  a  whole  well  covered  by  nutritious  grass, 
which  affords  good  pasturage  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  each 
year.  They  are  swept  by  breezes  from  the  southwest  and  west,  which 
make  them  cool,  comfortable,  and  healthful  ranges  in  the  hottest 
weather.  In  winter  the  stock  easily  find  shelter  m  the  hollows  be- 
tween the  hills  from  cold  winds  from  the  northwest,  toward  which 
the  surface  of  the  region  as  a  whole  slopes.  In  the  mountains  of 
nearlv  all  of  this  ranffe  stock  may  be  successfully  pastured  at  a  cost 
even  less  than  that  of  keeping  cattle  on  the  plains  of  the  far  West,  for 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  there  is  little  need  of  herding,  nor  of 
the  expensive  and  frequent  "  round-ups"  required  on  the  open  range 
of  the  western  plains.  Owners  of  stock  in  East  Tennessee  have^e 
additional  advantage  of  being  so  near  the  great  markets  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  that  the  cost  of  reaching  them  with  fat  beeves  is  trifling 
as  compared  with  cost  of  putting  into  those  markets  cattle  grown  on 
the  plams  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  or  other  western  Territories  and 
States.  The  gains  which  can  be  made  from  stock-growing  in  Ten- 
nessee are  so  great,  and  the  country  appears  to  be  so  much  better 
fitted  by  nature  for  this  business  than  for  profitable  cultivation,  that 
there  is  cause  for  the  wonder  expressed  by  intelligent  Tennesseeans 
that  beef -growing  has  not  become  the  most  important  if  not  the  sole 
occupation  of  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The  country  is  so  sparsely 
inhabited  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land  may  be  used  for 
pasture.  There  were  in  1880  only  8.9  people  per  square  mile.  At 
that  time  they  had  6.78  cattle  per  square  mUe,  or  773  head  per  1,000 
inhabitants.  For  each  head  of  cattle  there  were  94.4  acres  of  land. 
The  distribution  of  cattle  in  the  seven  coimties  lying  wholly  or  in 
part  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  the  quantity  or  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  sold  from  farms  in  each  of  those  counties  during  the  year 
covered  by  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  were  as  stated  below. 
It  is  regretted  that  aU  attempts  te  gather  later  trustworthy  informa- 
tion of  this  kind  have  failed,  although  earnest  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  (Mines  and  Commerce  of  Tennessee)  to 
fuUy  cover  the  ground: 


TABLE-LAND  COUNTIES. 


Ooontiea. 

WorUng 
oxen. 

Milfih 
cows. 

Other 
cattle. 

Milk. 

ButUsT. 

Cheese. 

Andftrson ...,...,.,...  r  ^  ^ .  -  - 

237 
807 
438 
8:28 
598 
112 
228 

2,034 
1,5«4 
1,606 
1,871 
1.806 
728 
824 

8,817 
6,198 
4,859 
8,016. 
8,851 
2.069 
1,117 

GcaUmt. 

96 

49,572 

407 

451 

1,880 

1,600 

60 

Pounds. 
101,958 
77,451 
78.881 
54  228 
86  968 
40,097 
84,615 

Pounds. 
880 

Bledsoe 

805 

Marion 

484 

Sequatchie         

65 

VUlWt ••       .tt«                t 

150 

Total    ....  . -,.--,-- 

2,135 

10,080 

22,422 

58,416 

475,187 

1,8»4 
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Anderson  Conntv  lies  partly  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  in 
part  in  the  edge  of  the  great  valley  of  East  Tennessee.  The  county 
is  exceedingly  broken  in  surface,  and  contains  much  land  that,  while 
it  is  rich  m  mineral  resources,  is  poorly  adapted  to  farming  or  for 
pastoral  purposes.  Nevertheless  the  ooimty  contains  12.4  cattle  per 
square  mile,  which  is  very  nearly  double  the  number  per  square  mile 
possessed  by  the  Cumberland  region  as  a  whole.  Of  its  entire  sun- 
ply  of  cattle  36.4  per  cent,  were  milch  cows,  while  of  all  the  cattle 
m  the  seven  table-land  counties  28.9  per  cent,  were  cows.  Of  but- 
ter Anderson  County  sold  from  her  farms  an  average  of  60.1  pounds, 
the  average  quantity  per  cow  in  the  seven  counties  having  oeen  45 
pounds.  This  superiority  over  the  other  counties  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  Anderson  County  is  near  Knoxville,  and  has  felt  for 
a  long  time  the  influence  of  a  good  market  for  the  products  of  the 
dairy.  Yet,  with  all  the  advantage  of  good  markets,  little  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  stock  of  the  county  has  been  attempted. 

Sequatchie,  Manon,  and  Bledsoe  Coimties  have  running  through 
their  entire  lengths  the  narrow  and  originally  fertile  limestone  val- 
ley of  the  Sequatchie  Eiver.  Farmers  in  this  valley  have  allowed 
their  cattle  to  ^raze  at  will  on  the  mountains,  which  shut  off  every 
harsh  wind  and  afford  abundant  pasturage.  From  this  long  valley 
there  is  no  outlet  except  by  tedious  ways  over  the  steep  rocks  of 
Walden^s  Ridge  to  Chattanooga,  60  or  60  miles  away,  or  down  the 
valley  to  Jasper,  in  Marion  County,  almost  as  far  distant.  The  chief 
crop  grown  m  the  valley  was  for  many  years,  if  it  is  not  now,  indeed, 
maize,  which  was  fed  to  swine  and  cattle.  When  fat  these  were 
driven  in  great  numbers  over  the  mountains  to  Chattanooga,  and 
from  that  point  were  shipped  by  rail  to  market.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  counties  in  which  this  valley  lies,  stock-growing  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  being  the  most  profitable  of  all  farming 
operations  possible  to  the  inhabitants.  The  stock  are  driven  in 
March  or  April  to  the  mountain  pastures,  where  they  remain  until 
November,  coming  home  in  good  condition  for  market.  The  only 
cost  is  that  of  herding  and  salting. 

The  eastern  edge  oi  the  Cumberland  Mountain  system  forms  one 
of  the  borders  of  the  remarkable  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  which  is 
a  broad,  nearly  flat  trough  having  a  deeply  corrugated  bottom.  The 
wrinkles  or  folds  in  the  rocks  which  underlie  this  valley  seem  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Unaka  chain  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountain  system.  These  rocks  appear  to  have  been  in  part 
worn  away  by  waters  of  which  the  Tennessee  River,  flowing  through 
the  entire  len^h  of  the  valley,  is  the  representative.  These  left 
long  narrow  ndges  and  deep  confined  furrows  occupying  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  great  valley,  all  trending,  with  the  mountains  on  each 
Bide,  from  the  Virginia  line  west-southwest  to  the  southern  limit  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  valley  is  watered  in  every  part  by 
swift,  pure  streams  which  never  f aiL  and  grass  grows  in  tne  forests 
and  on  the  hiUs  wherever  sunlight  falls.  The  hills  furnish  abund- 
ant pasturage  in  summer  for  the  cattle,  and  the  cost  of  pasturing  a 
bullock  through  the  year  is  nominal.  The  winters  are  warmer  in 
this  valley  than  on  the  mountains  on  either  hand,  for  all  northerly 
and  cold  west  winds  are  cut  off  or  thrown  high  above  the  valley  by 
the  ridges  on  the  northwest,  which  rise  from  600  to  1,200  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  latter  slopes  regularly  toward  its 
southwestern  end.  which  is  some  600  feet  lower  than  is  the  upper 
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end,  at  the  Virginia  line.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  valley  and 
its  surroundings  insures  a  comparatively  low  temperature  in  summer 
and  mild  winters,  as  the  winds  from  the  warm  Gfulf  of  Mexico  draw 
up  along  the  whole  length,  bringing  warmth  in  winter  and  frequent 
rains  in  summer. 

In  the  twenty  counties  which  occupy  these  favored  lands,  covering 
9,200  square  miles  and  forming  the  largest  of  the  eight  great  natural 
divisions  of  the  State,  there  were  in  1880  a  total  of  141,491  cattle. 
Of  these  82,091  were  steers,  bulls,  and  other  animals,  not  milch  cows 
nor  working  oxen.  Of  milch  cows  there  were  55,480  and  of  working 
oxen  there  were  3,920.  The  cows  produced  milk  of  which  178,450 
gallons  were  sold  by  farmers  in  the  year  covered  by  the  last  United 
States  census  report ;  of  butter  3,371,659  pounds  were  sold,  and 
47,869  pounds  of  cheese  were  sold  in  that  year.  In  detail  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  of  each  class  in  the  several  counties  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  the  quantity  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  sold  from  farms 
are  shown  in  the  table  subjoined : 

SSAST  IXNNXSSEE  VALUSY. 


Oomities. 

Working 
oxen. 

Milch 
oows. 

Other 
cattle. 

WXk. 

Butter. 

CSieeM. 

Bndl^ 

160 
442 
410 
297 
286 
106 
130 
802 
444 

61 
198 
169 
110 
100 

68 
118 
188 

90 
220 
101 

2,806 
2,049 
2,867 
6,048 
1698 
1,696 
11847 
4,829 
981 
2,664 
6,604 
1,778 
2,698 
1,600 
1,866 
8.428 
?141 

tim 

8,866 

2,029 
6,008 
8,778 
8.706 
8,620 
2862 
8.409 
2,640 
6,665 
1,734 
4,370 
6,996 
8,661 
4.140 
2,140 
2,827 
4,888 
6,804 
2,216 
6,699 

QoXUyiu. 
886 
826 
60 

Pounds, 
186,067 
116.160 
13P.612 
150,610 
.      876,019 

ior,ao9 

119,281 

111,484 

207.114 

69,412 

168,896 

888,661 

126,666 

168.600 

96^222 

68.106 

160.680 

978.190 

106,201 

228.804 

Poimdf. 
886 

Cunpl>(Bn ,, 

106 

1,205 

QrainKor 

4,587 
6l906 

Greene ! 

1,882 

800 

80,116 

1.266 
800 

Hambkm  .......*...».  ................. 

1,176 

HftTPilton 

20 

1,065 

HAifirins : 

8.886 

James. 

104 

Jeffenon 

261 

867 
148 

4.004 

Knox 

18.  M2 

Loudon 

McMf  nn 

^884 
675 

Meiffs 

616 

Rh2r.::;;:;;:;;::::::::::::;::;::;::::: 

»r4 

8,297 

8,786 

4,006 

098 

842 

Koane 

456 

Sullivan T  r  -  T ,  - 1 T 

6.944 

Union    

1,478 

WaahinstOD 

2.120 

Tfytal ..,..,. 

8.920 

66.480 

82.001 

178.466 

8.871.660 

47,800 

When  the  last  numbering  of  the  live  stock  of  Tennessee  was  done, 
Hawkins  County,  on  the  une  of  Virginia,  had  444  working  oxen, 
which  was  more  than  any  other  county  in  Blast  Tennessee  then  had. 
Campbell  County,  in  the  extreme  nortnwestem  pfurt  of  this  division 
of  the  State,  had  442  oxen,  and  Claiborne,  also  adjoining  the  Virginia 
line,  had  410.  Hancock  County,  between  Claiborne  and  Hawkins 
Counties,  and,  like  them,  adjoining  the  Virginia  line,  was  next  in 
rank  as  far  as  relates  to  its  supply  of  working  cattle,  having  had  302. 
No  other  one  of  the  twenty  counties  had  300  oxen.  Of  milch  cows, 
Greene  County,  near  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State,  had  6,043 ; 
Knox  County  came  next  with  6,604,  and  Hawkins  came  third  with 
4,829.  Of  other  cattle,  Hawkins  had  6,666,  Knox  County  had  6,996, 
and  Greene  County  had  8,620.  Knox  was  first  among  the  counties  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  sold;  Greene  County  was  second  as 
to  butter  sold,  and  Hawkins  was  third.    As  to  sales  of  cheese,  Knox 
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County  was  first,  Sullivan  County,  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
State,  was  sec5ond,  and  Greene  County  was  third. 

Doubtless  the  fact  that  Knox ville,  the  most  important  town  iji  the 
valley,  offered  a  ready  market  for  dairy  products,  did  much  if  not 
more  than  any  one  cause  to  encourage  tne  development  of  dairying 
in  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  to  put  Knox  County  in  the  first  place 
among  all  the  coimties  of  the  valley  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  sold;  but  others  have  ascribed  the  marked  advance  of  the 
dairy  industry  there  to  the  fact  that  the  pastures  have  been  carefully 
improved  and  extended,  and  to  the  other  fact  that  numbers  of  Jersey 
cattle  have  been  introduced,  and  have  greatly  increased  the  butter- 
producing  powers  of  the  general  supply  of  cows.  The  importation 
of  Jerseys  had  another  effect  usually  noticed  where  purely-bred  stock 
of  any  kind  are  taken  into  a  neighborhood.  Their  appearance  was 
followed  by  greater  interest  in  the  stock  on  hand,  and  the  example 
set  by  owners  of  animals  of  great  value  led  breeders  of  the  common 
stock  to  give  more  liberal  rations  and  better  shelter  and  care  gen- 
erally to  their  cattle.  Still,  although  Jerseys  and  a  few  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  have  been  taken  to  this  valley,  very  few,^if  any,  farms 
are  devoted  to  dairying  exclusively  or  even  largely. 

It  is  estimated  that  lully  20  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  great  valley  of  East  Tennessee  have  been  improved  by 
the  influence  of  good  olood.  Some  estimate  the  percentage  of  im- 
provement as  including  many  more  cattle,  one  gentleman  stating 
that  90  per  cent,  were  grades ;  but  this  is  o  Dviously  an  error.  It  is 
known  thsA  Durham  cattle  were  taken  to  this  region  fully  fifty  years 
ago  by  several  planters;  Jerseys  were  taken  in  thirty-five  years  ago 
by  C.  W.  Chatferton,  Devons  ten  years  ago,  and  Holstein-jFWesians 
in  1884,  by  C.  M.  McGhee.  The  last-named  gentleman  says  of  the 
cattle  interest  of  the  valley : 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  stock  is  unimproved,  hardy,  healthy,  and  good  "shift- 
ers." The  grades  among  our  stock  have  touches  of  the  blood  of  the  Shorthorns, 
Jerseys,  Devons,  and  Holsteins.  Our  cattle  are  generally  grown  for  beef,  and  we 
have  very  few  dairy  farms.  Every  farmer,  and  almost  every  head  of  a  family, 
keeps  one  or  more  cows.  No  cattle  have  ever  been  brought  here  for  grazing  or  for 
fattening,  but  the  calvee  bom  here  are  caref uUv  saved,  only  a  very  small  per  cent, 
being  sold  for  veal.  The  cattle  raised  on  small  farms  are  collected  by  the  larger 
farmers,  taken  to  the  mountains  east  or  west  of  us,  or  pastured  on  valley  lands. 
In  September  quite  large  lots  are  collected,  and  at  two  years  old  are  sold  to  Vir- 
ginians as  stockers.  Therefore  we  prefer  yearlings  for  grazing.  Our  best  farmers 
winter  two-year-olds  on  hay  and  stalk  fodder;  begin  feeding  grain  in  March,  put 
them  on  grass  in  May,  and  sell  them  as  fat  cattle  in  the  last  half  of  June.  Sevenly 
j)eT  cent,  are  sold  as  stockers.  The  introduction  of  good  blood  and  better  manage- 
ment than  of  old  has  enabled  us  to  market  our  cattle  at  least  a  year  younger  than 
they  were  marketed  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Our  beeves  are  shipped  to  Virginia 
or  to  Maryland. 

Farming  and  grazing  lands  are  worth  |25  per  acre;  mountain  lands,  |2.  Com  is 
worth  60  cents  per  bushel  and  hay  $20  per  ton  here.  The  water  supply  of  East 
Tennessee  is  pure  spring-water,  we  have  no  swamps  nor  malaria.  It  is  a  model 
country.  Orchard-grass,  blue-grass,  red-top,  and  clover  are  the  forage  plants  most 
commonly  found  on  our  grazing  lands.  Of  diseases  of  cattle  none  are  known  here, 
except  an  occasional  case  of  imlk  sickness  near  the  mountain  foot-hills.  Several 
years  ago  some  Florida  and  Texas  cattle  in  passing  through  killed  all  cattle  that 
followed  them  in  pasture.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  our  cattle  are  ab- 
solutely healthy. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Graham,  writing  of  the  northern  counties  of  the 
valley,  says: 

On  pastures  alone  our  cattle  make  from  80  to  100  pounds  growth  per  month. 
They  weigh  from  1,100  to  1,800  pounds  when  turned  on,  being  largely  red  or  roan 
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Shorthorn  flnrades.  We  never  kill  any  calves  here»  keeping  the  males  for  beef  an4 
the  heifers  for  breeding.  They  cost  us  nothing  more  than  a  little  care  an  1  an  occa- 
sional salting,  saj  once  or  twice  a  week.  We  usually  provide  them  with  open  sheds 
for  shelter  in  wmter.  We  do  not  use  any  grain  in  fattening  except  a  little  com ; 
sometimes  we  use  green  or  winter  pasturage.  ,  As  the  sons  in  the  family  or  the 
owners  of  the  stock  attend  to  cattle,  no  account  of  the  cost  of  attendance  can  be 
given.    It  is  nominaL 

From  Grainger  County  Mr.  A.  X.  Shields  writes: 

Probably  one-third  of  our  cattle  are  one-fourth  to  one-half  Shorthorn  blood. 
About  three-fourths  of  them  are  sent  to  market  when  grass  fat,  going  usually  to 
Petersburffh  or  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  to  Baltimore.  Com  is  worth  So  cents  a  bushel 
and  hay  f  15  per  ton.  In  addition  to  these  we  feed  oats,  barley,  bran,  and  shorts. 
The  cost  of  attendance  on  our  herds  is  nominal;  in  fact,  there  is  no  data  from  which 
to  estimate  it.  Winter  feeding  for  market  does  not  pay  well  here,  and  summer 
pasturing  is  much  preferred.  Our  cattle  are  turned  on  good  pasturage  in  February, 
and  between  April  and  the  middle  of  June  are  sold.  Orchard,  timothy,  red-top, 
and  a  mixture  of  blue-grass  and  clover  are  our  forage  plants.  In  1884  some  murram 
appeared  here:  perhaps  20  head  died  in  this  section;  otherwise  the  stock  has  been 
perfectly  healthy. 

It  appears  that  a  few  stockers  are  taken  from  the  mountains  of 
western  North  Carolina  to  the  valley  counties  of  East  Tennessee  for 
grazing,  and  that  of  the  matured  "beeves  many  are  sent  to  market 

Sass  fat.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Charleston,  and  At- 
ata  are  all  markets  to  which  cattle  from  this  region  are  sent.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Taylor,  jr.,  of  Grainger  Coimty,  states  that  com  was  worth 
66  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  hay  $15,  and  straw  $2.50  per  ton.  Of  com, 
20  bushels,  and  of  hay,  150  to  200  pounds  per  month  are  required  in 
fattening  a  bullock  fully.  The  cost  of  keeping  cattle  in  summer  is 
ateiost  nothing.  Mr.  Taylor  corroborates  fully  the  statements  of 
others  about  the  healthf  ulness  of  the  cattle. 

A  few  cases  of  black-leg  (anthrax)  appeared  in  one  of  the  counties 
adjoining  Hancock  County  in  1884,  and  occasional  cases  of  murrain 
have  been  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley.  In  a  letter,  Mr. 
M.  D.  Fleener  says  that  in  Hancock  and  neighboring  counties  little 
feeding  of  cattle  is  done  in  summer,  as  cattle  will  live  and  fatten 
without  it.  The  cost  of  caring  for  a  bunch  of  cattle  during  the 
winter  will  not,  in  his  estimation,  exceed  $13  to  $15.    Cane  seed, 

Eumpkins,  and  meal  are  the  additions  to  the  usual  rations  of  com, 
ay.  and  fodder,  given  to  fattening  stock. 

The  easternmost  division  of  Tennessee  consists  of  that  part  which 
lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Unaka  range  of  mountains,  and  has 
an  area  of  2,000  square  miles  of  a  mean  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  In 
this  division  are  seven  counties,  in  which  there  were,  in  1880,  of  pop- 
ulation, 85,671,  and  of  cattle,  46,586.  This  shows  that  there  were  an 
average  of  23.3  cattle  per  square  mile,  while  the  population  was  42.8 
people  per  square  mile.  This  is  eviaence  that  the  people  of  these 
rocky  counties  have  found  that  grazing  is  the  most  profitable  branch 
of  agriculture  they  can  follow,  and  that  they  have  adopted  it  more 
completely  than  have  the  people  of  the  great  valley,  where  there 
were  only  15.4  cattle  and  31.9  people  to  the  mile.  Moreover,  the 
mountain  coimties  sold  an  average  of  11.9  pounds  of  butter  per 
capita  of  population  in  the  year  covered  by  tne  last  United  States 
census,  while  those  of  the  valley  counties  sold  11.5  pounds  per  capita, 
and  those  of  the  table-land  counties  sold  10.4  pounds.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  the  counties  in  this  division  extend  mto  the  valley,  but 
even  there  they  are  mountainous. 
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The  supply  of  cattle  in  each  of  the  mountain  counties  is  given  in 
detail  in  tne  accompanying  statement,  as  is  also  the  quantity  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  sold  from  each: 


UNAKA  MOUNTAIN  COUNTIEa 


Coantlet. 


Bkrant .... 
Ovter.... 

Cooke , 

Johnson..., 
Monrod  . . .  • 

Polk 

Sevier 

Total 


Working 
oxen. 


087 
170 
296 
966 
801 


8,148 


Milch 
cows. 


8,904 
8,009 
3,808 
1,787 
»,121 
1,396 
8,101 


17,480 


Other 
cattle. 


6,806 
8,660 
4,688 
8,888 
5.188 
2,186 
4,688 


87,888 


Milk. 


GaUoM, 


816 

10 

806 


4,688 


Butter. 


FtmruU. 
814,884 
118,800 
160,1^ 

88,668 
1OT,188 

98,034 
197,802 


1,019,008 


Cbeeae. 


JP&undt, 

8,010 

66 

8,896 

1,977 

783 

660 

1,646 


10,886 


Testimony  furnished  by  scores  of  observing  witnesses,  living  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  State,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  natural  and  the  artificial  conditions  affecting  the  cattle  interests, 
shows  that  Tennessee  affords  many  and  great  advantages  to  those 
who  breed  cattle  for  beef  alone,  or  who  make  dairying  their  occu-r 
pation.  While  the  climate  of  the  mountains  differs  from  that  of 
the  valleys,  and  that  of  each  of  the  great  vallevs  is  in  some  degree 
different  from  that  of  the  others,  the  climate  oi  the  whole  State  is 
comparatively  mild  and  equable.  The  synclinal  axes  of  the  vallevs 
lie  almost  exactly  in  the  Ime  of  the  winds  which  blow,  during  tne 
major  part  of  the  year,  from  the  southwest,  bringing  warmth  and 
moisture  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  raise  the  temperature,  make 
the  winters  spring-like  in  their  mildness,  and  prevent  the  drying 
of  the  pastures  in  summer.  The  ridges  and  the  mountain  ranges 
rise  as  barriers  to  completely  shelter  the  valleys  by  turning  aside 
the  northwest  winds,  which  are  the  only  cold  ones  that  blow  over 
the  country  west  of  tjie  Appalachian  system  of  mountain  ranges. 
In  nearly  every  part  of  the  State  the  mountains  are  covered  by  wild 
grasses  which  afford  good  pasturage,  which  is  in  much  of  the  State 
as  yet  free  to  all  who  choose  to  drive  their  herds  to  the  range.  The 
cultivated  grasses  thrive  wherever  the  ground  has  been  properly 
prepared.  In  the  valley  lands,  particularly  on  the  bottom-lands, 
timothy  grows  luxuriantly,  and  yields  heavy  crops  of  excellent'  hay. 
The  clovers  and  lucerne  thrive  on  land  having  loose  subsoil,  and 
other  forage  plants  furnish  an  abundance  of  food  for  stock,  while 

?;rain  is  grown  in  the  valleys  to  supplement  the  fodder  in  feeding 
attening  cattle  and  those  in  the  dairy.  The  water  supply  is  unlim- 
ited in  quantity,  and  of  a  quality  that  can  not  be  surpassed.  Lands 
and  labor  are  cheap,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  not  great,  therefore 
the  cost  of  herding  stock  and  of  raising  grain  and  forage  for  cattle 
is  light,  while  the  nearness  to  market  gives  to  the  Tennessee  cattle- 
owner  very  great  advantage  over  the  stock-raisers  of  the  remote 
Southwest,  who  must,  in  fact,  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  with  the  stock-owners  of  this  and  other  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Hay  may  be  made  in  nearly  every  valley  in  Tennessee  at  small 
cost;  yet  in  the  census  of  1880  the  State  was  credited  with  the  pro- 
duction of  only  186,698  tons  of  hay,  which  was  less  than  a  quarter 
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of  a  ton  for  each  of  the  783,674  cattle  of  all  classes  then  in  the  State. 
In  1870  the  hay  crop  amounted  to  116,582  tons,  or  about  360  pounds 
per  head  of  cattle  at  that  time  in  the  State;  in  1860  the  hay  crop  was 
143,499  tons,  which  was  a  little  less  than  270  pounds  per  head  for  the 
cattle  in  the  State.  In  1850  less  than  200  pounds  of  nay  for  each  of 
the  cattle  then  in  Tennessee  was  made,  the  total  yield  of  hay  having 
then  been  74,091  tons;  from  which  it  appears  that  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  hay  production,  and  that  there  may  be  reason 
for  the  belief  expressed  that  the  time  will  come  when  plenty  of  hay 
will  be  made  in  the  State  to  liberally  feed  all  the  cattle  through 
the  winters. 

Dairying  has  made  considerable  progress  in  Tennessee.  Previous 
to  the  vear  1880  no  account  was  found  in  the  census  reports  of  the 
General  Government  of  the  manufacture  of  cheese  in  factories.  In 
the  report  of  1880,  however,  it  was  shown  that  there  was  made  in 
the  State  3,600  pounds  of  factory  butter,  and  9,000  pounds  of  factory 
cheese.  The  growth  of  the  dairy  interest  is  shown  by  the  figures 
which  follow: 


Ymn. 

Batter. 

Chfl6id. 

Hflk. 

lEum 

BTactoiy. 

Farm. 

Factory. 

Qoanti^. 

Peroow. 

1880 

Pbufufa. 

8,189,686 
10,017,787 

9,m,069 
17,886,869 

Pound*. 

Foundi. 
177,881 

186,  e^ 

142,840 
96,740 

PoundM, 

OaUon$, 

(ToOont. 

1000 

1870 

8,686,187 
8.688,607 

14  7 

1880 

8,600 

9,000 

28.6 

The  circumstances  described  above  are  fully  as  favorable  to  the 
development  of  dairying  as  the  best  known  in  States  that  have  long 
held  tne  foremost  places  iil  the  dairying  industry  in  America, 
with  the  one  exception  that  in  those  States  there  have  been^  in  the 
many  populous  towns  they  contain,  a  greater  number  or  active 
home  markets  than  Tennessee  possesses.  But  Tennessee  has  several 
lines  of  railroad  crossing  the  State,  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
west  to  furnish  ready  means  of  transportation  for  her  surplus  pro- 
ductions. There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  ample  grounds  for  the  be- 
lief, confidently  held  by  many  Tennesseans,  that  their  State  is  des- 
tined to  become  widely  known  as  one  of  the  leading  butter  and 
cheese  producing  States  of  the  Union. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  W.  Perbt. 

Chicago,  III,,  January  1, 1887. 
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Hon.  NORMAJT  J.  COLMAN, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture: 

Sib  :  Persons  who  have  never  seen  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
flissipni  are  nevertheless  able  to  maintain  from  their  own  experience 
and  ODservation  that  this  is  a  very  large  country.  But  there  are 
very  few  people  who  really  comprehend  how  large  it  is.  And  the 
first  thing  which  will  impress  one  who  makes  the  range  of  industry 
of  the  united  States  the  subject  of  investigation  wul  be  the  im- 
mense area  over  which  it  is  extended  and  in  wliich  it  must,  for  many 
?^ears  at  least,  be  recognized  as  a  leading  interest.  Drawing  a  line 
rom  Galveston  northward  to  the  southwestern  Corner  of  Manitoba, 
and  making  due  cdlowance  for  the  purely  agricultural  part  of  Texas, 
everything  west  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadasmay  be  classed 
as  included  in  the  range  country.  This  is  an  area  containing  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  square  miles,  or  a  thousand  million  acres,  and  (not 
counting  Alaska)  is  about  one-half  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  equal  in  extent  to  thirty-seven  States  as  large  as  Ohio. 

In  different  portions  of  this  vast  area  are  presented  almost  every 
possible  variation  of  surface  and  physical  features— level  plains  in 
one  place,  mountains  in  another,  great  stretohes  which  can  be 
class^  properly  neither  as  plain  nor  mountain,  low  valleys,  and 
high  plateaus.  Every  variety  of  soil  is  also  presented,  from  coarse 
gravel  and  shifting  sands,  in  which  scarcely  any  vegetable  growth 
can  be  maintained,  up  through  every  possible  grade  and  shade  to  the 
deep  alluvium  of  the  valleys  and  the  rich  mold  on  the  mountain 
beifches.  But  there  is  one  common  climatic  condition  which  in  one 
respect  ^ves  this  area  a  similar  character  throughout.  This  is  the 
scant  rams  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  whereby  the  growth  of 
the  native  grasses  is  arrested,  and  they  become  dried  and  cured  into 
natural  hay  as  they  stand,  constituting  a  winter  feed  which  is  im- 
possible in  more  humid  regions.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  range  country  from  all  others,  and  whicn  renders  the 
range  industry  possible.  But  for  this  peculiarity  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  cattle  to  subsist  in  the  open  air  more  than  half  the  year. 

THB  NATURAL  GRASSES  OF  THE  RANGE  COUNTRY. 

There  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  native  grasses  growing  in 
different  localities.  At  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  there  was  a  dis- 
play of  about  200  different  masses  found  in  the  State  oif  Texas,  and 
an  equally  large  collection  has  been  made  of  the  grasses  native  to 
Colorado.  Even  of  the  principal  grasses  there  are  of  each  several 
varieties.  Many  of  these  grasses,  however,  from  their  limited 
growth  and  narrow  range,  are  of   little  importance  in  a  grazing 
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sense.  One  of  the  principal  grasses  is  the  gama-grass  (commonly 
known  as  the  mesquite  or  ouflfalo),  the  BouteToua  oUgostachya  of  the 
botanists.  Another  is  the  buffalo  or  false  mesquite,  the  BucTHcb 
dactvloides  of  the  botanists.  Another  prominent  grass  is  blue-stem 
or  blue-joint  {Agropyrum  glav/mm).  Then  there  are  the  so-called 
bunch-grasses  in  great  variety,  of  wnich  Ericoma  cuspidatata  is  the 
principal  and  most  widely  disseminated,  growing  from  California  to 
the  British  Possessions,  and  eastward  through  the  interior  to  the 
Missouri  River.     Rye-grasses  also  flourish  in  some  localities. 

All  of  the  grasses  named  are  of  slight  growth,  but  highly  nutri- 
tious. Their  quantity  can  be  largely  increased  by  the  application  of 
water  where  conveniences  exist  for  irrigation,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent it  is  thought  as  to  give  as  good  returns  for  the  expen3e  and 
labor  as  can  be  afforded  by  tame  grasses.  The  blue-stem  especially 
responds  most  liberally  to  the  application  of  water,  but  it  has  been 
noticed  that  its  quality  suffers  ^eatly,  and  that  it  is  reduced  in 
nutritive  value  below  that  of  timothy  hay — whereas  growii  upon 
non-irrigated  land  it  ranked  much  higher.  As  it  constitutes  the 
main  winter  feed,  a  season  favorable  to  a  luxuriant  growth  will  in 
some  measure  impair  the  excellence  of  feed  on  the  range  during  the 
succeeding  winter  months. 

A  VAST  AREA  MUST  BB  PERMANENTLY  DEVOTED  TO  GRAZING. 

Much  of  the  great  area  of  land  embraced  in  the  range  country  is  of 
course  capable  of  cultivation.  There  are  numerous  fertile  valleys  in 
the  more  mountainous  portion  and  vjast  stretches  upon  the  plains 
which  by  irrigation  can  be  made  suitable  for  successful  agrictdture. 
But  deducting  these  there  remains  avast  area — the  major  part  of  the 
whole — ^which  can  not  be  farmed;  at  any  rate  untu  through  in- 
creasing population  the  rewards  of  agriculture  become  so  much 
greater  than  at  present  as  to  justify  new  methods  and  much  greater 
expense  being  put  upon  the  land  to  render  it  productive,  than  would 
be  considered  practicable  in  the  light  of  present  experience  and  con- 
ditions. This  great  area  must  either  remain  idle  and  unproductive 
or  be  given  over  to  grazing  for  a  period  of  time  sufficiently  great  as 
to  iustify  this  being  regarded  as  their  permanent  use.  That  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  unproductive  in  this  practicfd  age, 
when  men  are  everywhere  seeking  avenues  for  the  employment  ot 
both  capital  and  labor,  is  quite  certain.    In  fact,  these  lands  are 

f)ractically  pretty  well  stocked  already,  possibly  excepting  restricted 
ocalities  here  and  there.  Some  few  Indian  reservations,  seemingly 
large  when  considered  by  themselves,  but  insignificant  in  area  when 
compared  with  the  whole  grazing  country,  remain  tp  be  covered 
with  herds  as  the  Indian  question  is  again  adjusted  to  meet  the  fresh 
requirements  of  the  white  man.  But,  aside  from  these,  there  is  no- 
where room  which  some  one  does  not  claim  and  consider  very  well 
stecked. 

There  maybe,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers  on  this  subject, 
considerable  changes  to  come  over  the  range  industry  as  tiijae  pro- 
gresses. But  it  wul  always  remain  a  range  industry,  and  necessity  in 
one  way  and  another  will  bring  about  an  increase  in  its  production.  If 
the  larger  owners  give  way  to  those  of  smaller  jpretensions,  the  lan^.  will 
likely  be  more  closely  utilized  than  at  present,  and  more  cattle  raised 
to  a  given  area.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  owners  absorb  the 
holdmgs  of  the  smaller,  it  will  be  through  an  acquisition  of  the  actual 
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title  of  such  land  as  will  secure  absolute  control  of  the  ranges.  The 
increased  investment  will  not  only  stimulate  but  f airljr  compel  ini- 
provement  in  methods  and  greater  care  to  secure  the  highest  possi- 
ble OToduct.    And  the  result  will  be  the  same — more  cattle. 

THE  SUSTAINING  CAPACITY  OP  THE  RANGE. 

'  In  estimiiting  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  it  is  generally 
calculated  that  40  acres  should  be  allowed  to  a  steer.  But  the 
calculation  is  a  very  rough  one,  and  there  is  nothing  certain  about 
it,  although  it  is  likely  much  too  high.  There  are  locations  on  the 
high  "  divides,"  so  remote  from  water,  that  while  affording  excellent 
grass  but  little  of  it  can  be  utilized,  and  is  not  sought  by  cattlo  ex- 
cept in  seasons  of  great  scarcity.  Then  there  are  great  plains  of 
disintegrated  rock  and  loose,  shifting  materials,  which  produce  little 
useful  vegetation.  There  are  plains  where  the  soil  and  water  are 
impregnated  to  a  damaging  degree  with  alkalies.  There  are  great 
ranges  of  abrupt  mountams,  where  the  country  is  so  broken  and 
much  of  it  is  so  steep  and  high  as  to  be  practically  useless,  and  where 
the  grazing  areas  are  practically  confined  to  the  valleys  or  parks  on 
occasionally  favorable  slopes.  As  a  rule,  there  are  few  stock  ranges 
in  which  at  some  point  there  is  not  more  or  less,  and  often  a  great 
deal,  of  comparatively  unproductive  land.  So  no  one  knows  just  how 
much  it  does  take  to  graze  a  steer,  and  whether  it  be  40  acres  in  one 
place  and  less  than  40  in  another  will  depend  upon  the  local  condi- 
tions and  the  season.  The  Texas  State  Land  Board  is  said  to  have 
calculated  10  acres  to  be  sufl&cient  in  the  case  of  lands  belonging  to 
that  State,  but  the  cattle  men  claim  30.  Possibly  there  is  a  medium 
between  the  two  which  more  nearly  represents  the  true  point. 

There  are  now  not  far  from  10J000,000  cattle  maintained  upon  the 
range.  With  one  to  each  40  acres,  the  range  is  capable  of  sustaining 
25,000,009  head.  And  if  it  should  be  demonstrated  that  it  has  a 
higher  average  maintaining  capacity  than  one  steer  to  each  40  acres, 
the  range  stock  can  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  difference 
of  a  single  acre  would  permit  of  an  increase  of  a  million  head  in  the 
aggregate  number  of  cattle.  However,  in  considering  these  totals 
and  the  possibilities  they  suggest,  a  large  deduction  must  be  made  for 
the  millions  of  sheep  and  horses  also  maintained  upon  the  range,  and 
which,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  limit  the  number  of  cattle 
maintained  in  their  vicinity.  But  whether  40  acres  are  required  or 
le^s  than  40  acres,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  it  takes  a  great 
deal  more  than  any  one  who  has  never  been  upon  the  range  would 
suppose.  The  native  grasses  are  not  strong  and  luxuriant  growers, 
and  even  if  moisture  and  all  the  conditions  of  soil  and  surface  were 
favorable  would  not  produce  heavily.  And  as  their  period  of  growth 
is  confined  mainly  to  the  spring  and  early  summer,  when  they  are 
stimulated  by  an  occasional  rain  they  produce  very  little  in  point  of 
weight  and  bulk,  and  their  admirable  quality  is  not  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  their  lack  of  quantity.  These  matters  controlling  thd 
sustaining  capacity  of  the  range  are  important  in  forming  any  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  business;  for  whether  a  person  has  one  steer  or 
a  thousand,  he  must  have  room  on  a  scale  to  which  the  sober  agri- 
cultural exjperience  of  older  and  in  many  respects  more  favored  re- 
gions is  qiute  a  stranger* 
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FAIB-SIZBD  HERDS  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCX?ESSFUL  BUSINESS. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "  one  should  not  carry  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket  "  but  if  circumstances  require  that  they  all  go  into  one  basket 
it  would  seem  to  be  prudent  that  the  basket  be  large  and  that  there 
be  plenty  of  eggs.  In  that  event  there  is  a  likelihood  that  some  of 
ttem  wul  remain  unbroken  in  any  contingency.  The  ran^man, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  is  compelled  to  place  all  ms  eggs 
in  one  basket — ^he  can  produce  nothing  but  live  stock.  If  there  comes 
a  season  of  drought,  which  diminishes  the  feed  and  prevents  a  due 

f)roportion  of  cattle  from  getting  fat  and  renders  inevitable  heavier 
osses  than  usual  the  succeeding  winter,  he  can  recoupe  from  no  other 
crop.  If  the  market  is  unfavorable  for  his  one  jjroduct  he  has  no 
other  to  sell.  If  beef  is  low  in  price  he  has  nothing  high  in  price. 
If  the  time  to  sell  is  unpropitious  and  money  is  to  be  made  by  nold- 
ing  he  can  not  wait.  It  there  comes  a  disastrous  storm  everything 
he  has  is  exposed.  His  cattle  are  drifted  far  away  by  storms  and 
may  or  may  not  be  wholly  recovered,  and  certainly  not  without  con- 
siderable expense,  and  losses  are  often  encountered  which  would 
bankrupt  an  Eastern  farmer.  Under  such  circumstances  the  range 
man  has  only  one  recourse — to  raise  enough  cattle  to  make  his  busi- 
ness renumerative  despite  these  disadvantages.  And  he  must  have 
room  for  this  additional  stock  and  must  mamtain  a  herd  out  of  pro- 
portion, in  point  of  numbers,  to  what  would  be  necessary  on  inclosed 
farms  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Then  there  are  certain  incidents  of  the  business  growing  out  of 
the  wandering  and  intermixture  of  cattle  of  diflferent  owners,  which 
fix  a  limit  to  which  it  would  seem  the  range  interest  can  "be  sub- 
divided among  many  owners,  wid  which  require,  if  it  be  conducted 
successfully  at  all,  tnat  it  be  upon  a  certain  scale.  One  must  at  least 
be  allowea,  first,  the  maintenance  of  enough  cattle  to  return  the 
cost  of  the  least  help,  horses,  and  other  expenses,  with  which  a  small 
herd  can  be  managed  and  the  annual  losses  made  good ;  and,  second, 
enough  additional  cattle  to  make  a  living  business.  This  much 
woula  constitute  a  very  small  owner  in  the  arid  regions — one  not  in 
position  to  make  or  aspire  to  a  large  income — ^but  he  would  be  con- 
sidered a  large  owner  and  a  large  occupier  of  land  in  any  other  re- 
gion. 

To  what  extent  public  policy  will  favor  larjger  operations  than 
those  described  is  a  matter  of  opinion  upon  which  many  people  dif- 
fer and  which  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss. 
However,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  leaving  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  a  very  large  proportion  of  range  men  now  in  the  country 
are  doing  a  business  not  above  that  outlined,  and  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  remaining  range  men  have  a  business  not  greatly  ex- 
ceeding these  limits.  .  The  number  of  large  owners  counting  their 
cattle  By  the  thousands  of  head  is  very  small. 

It  is  not  impossible  that,  as  the  settlements  encroach  from  the  east 
and  the  settlements  upon  irrigated  lands  multiply  and  widen  upon 
the  west  (for  more  and  more  land  seems  coming  under  the  irrigated 
process  without  any  visible  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  streams) 
the  conditions  now  surrounding  the  range  industry  will  be  CTeatly 
modified,  especially  throughout  that  lar^e  section  of  country  located 
east  of  the  mountains.  If  ordinary  agriculture  can  not  everywhere 
be  carried  on,  something,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  cattle  forage  may 
be  raised  in  situations  where  it  is  now  thought  to  be  impossible. 
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New  CTasses,  too,  may  be  introduced ;  ajid,  in  short,  the  business 
brought  nearer  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  older  States,  such 
as  cattle  receiving  care  in  winter  and  perhaps  subject  to  more  re- 
straint, if  not  actually  maintained  in  inclosed  pastures,  during  the 
summer.  But,  without  speculating  further  upon  these  altered  con- 
ditions which  the  future  may  have  in  store,  it  is  the  present  purpose 
to  give  some  account  of  the  business  as  it  is  now  conducted,  imder 
the  conditions,  natural  and  otherwise,  by  which  it  is  at  present  sur- 
rounded. 

THE  RANGE— HOW  MUCH  LAND  SHOULD  BE  OWNED. 

Taking  things  as  he  finds  them,  about  the  only  course  a  rangeman 
can  pursue,  whether  he  owned  few  cattle  or  many,  is  to  turn  them 
out  and  let  them  run.  Cattle  when  turned  out  in  this  way,  unless 
they  attempt  to  regain  an  old  range,  which  they  seldom  do  if  removed 
any  great  aistance  from  it,  unless  driven  by  stress  of  weather  or  feed, 
are  not  likely  to  pass  beyond  natural  boundaries.  Thus,  if  tiirned  out 
upon  a  water-course,  they  are  not  likely  to  pass  over  the  "  divide  "  to 
another,  unless  it  be  near  by,  but  may  generally  be  found  somewhere 
ui>on  the  slopes  or  water-shed  of  the  stream  upon  which  they  were 
ori^ally  placed,  or  wandering  to  the  next  stream,  are  likely  to  re- 
mam  there.  They  seldom  pass  over  a  high  moimtain,  and  especially 
if  much  timbered.  So.  when  a  ranchman  turns  out  cattle  he  has  a 
tolerable  conception  oi  the  boundaries  within  which  they  will  ordi- 
narily graze,  and  within  which  most  of  them  will,  under  usual  con- 
ditions, be  found.    This  he  terms  his  "  range." 

He  should  have  a  home  ranch  or  headquarters,  which  should  be 
located  at  such  point  as  will  permit  of  the  range  being  worked  and 
overlooked  with  the  greatest  convenience.  Here  are  corrals  for  hold- 
ing cattle  and  branding,  and  some  accommodations  provided  for  the 
horses  which  do  not  happen  to  be  with  the  herd.  Of  course  water  is 
an  indispensable  requisite  here,  and,  if  possible,  a  location  is  secured 
adjacent  to  natural  meadows  where  hay  can  be  cut  for  the  winter 
feeding  of  weak  cows,  the  horses  which  may  be  kept  up,  and  such 
other  stock  as  can  be  taken  care  of  in  this  way.  These  natural  meadows 
are  generally  in  the  valleys  or  **  bottoms,  as  they  are  termed,  of  the 
streams,  which,  while  perhaps  showing  no  continuous  flowing  water 
during  most  of  the  year,  are  marked  by  a  line  of  ** water  holes,*^  where 
the  water  comes  into  view,  and  carry  more  or  less  water  under  groimd, 
which  in  favorable  soil  and  situations  rises  to  the  surface  through 
capUlary  attraction,  in  suflBcient  quantities  to  sustain  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass.  There  is  very  little  water  found  beyond  the  beds 
of  the  streams,  and  springs,  sucn  as  occur  at  frequent  intervals  in  the 
East,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  grazing  regions,  except  in  the  more 
mountainous  portions. 

Some  additional  land,  beside  that  embraced  in  the  home  ranch, 
should  be  owned  at  other  points  on  the  range  sought  to  be  occupied, 
but  where  the  number  of  cattle  owned  is  ^mall  and  the  operations 
of  the  owner  correspondingly  restricted,  the  water  and  land  of  the 
home  ranch  is  all  that  is  eenercilly  sought  to  be  acquired.,  Owners 
of  large  herds,  whose  cattle  naturally  graze  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
country,  say  from  25  to  100  miles,  or  even  more,  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  have  several  ranches  located  at  convenient  points  upon 
the  range.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  only  designed  for  tempo- 
rary occupancy,  and  are  simply  provided  with  "dug-outs"  for  the 
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men  (a  Cavfe-like  house,  half  under  ground,  the  earth  from  the  exca* 
vation  forming  the  roof  and  sides),  and  other  appliances  on  a  similarly 
crude  scale.  These  owners  of  the  larger  herds  endeavor  toacquire  the 
title  to  as  much  of  the  land  on  thjeir  range  containing  water  as  they 
possibly  can,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  location  upon 
their  range  of  other  herds,  wnicn  would  shorten  the  supply  of  feed 
for  their  own  stock,  but  also  because  the  ownership  of  wat^r,  accord- 
ing to  range  customs,  gives  a  better  right  than  could  otherwise  be 
claimed  to  maintain  cattle  upon  the  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

It  is  not  considered  just  the  thing  in  any  locality  already  stocked 
with  cattle,  to  turn  out  an  additional  number  without  owning  some 
water  in  the  vicinity.  But  there  are  people  engaged  in  the  business 
who  do  not  own  any  land  whatever,  and  occasionally  there  are 
those  who  do  not  even  have  a  ranch  or  headquarters,  and  who  give 
the  business  no  further  attention  than  to  attend  the  **  round-ups," 
Of  cuurse  such  persons  must  make  arrangements  to  work  with  some 
one  else.  In  localities  where  water  is  very  abundant  its  ownership  is 
not  considered  as  carrying  with  it  the  same  gazing  privileges  as  where 
it  is  more  scarce.  And  the  ranges  are  m  some  of  these  localities 
already  so  fully  occupied,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  those  already 
there,  that  strenuous  objection  is  made  to  the  turning  out  of  mote 
cattle,  even  though  the  owner  may  acquire  land  with  water. 

THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  RANGES  NOT  DEFINED. 

-  The  ranges  of  different  people  are  not  separated  from  those  of 
other  persons  by  any  definite  boundaries,  but  on  the  contrary  over- 
lap each  other  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and  the  ranges  of  the 
larger  owners  contain  within  their  boundaries  those  claimea  by  many 
small  owners.  If  the  country  bordering  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  for  instance,  were  a  grazing  country,  and  divided  into 
rangjes  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  aria  region  is  occupied, 
it  miffht  be  imagined  that  some  large  owner  would  have  cattle  graz- 
ing all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  and  back  perhaps  50 
mfles  west  of  the  lake,  and  would  call  this  his  range.  Another  man 
would  have  his  cattle  between  Chicago  and  Waukegan,  and  he  would 
call  this  his  range.  Another  man,  as  his  range,  would  name  the 
country  between  Chicago  and  Racine.  Another  man,  the  country 
between  Waukegan  and  Milwaukee.  Still  another  might  name  a 
narrow  belt  extending  westerly  from  the  lake  between  Kacine  and 
Waukegan.  And  so  the  country  would  be  occupied  as  ranj^es  to  its 
maintaining^  capacity,  each  person  defining  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
range  to  suit  himself  and  extended  enough  to  sustain  his  stock,  with- 
out any  reference  to  what  others  may  regard  as  their  ranges.  When 
a  person  speaks  of  his  "  range,"  he  does  not  mean  to  be  understood 
as  naming  any  particular  scope  of  coimtry  in  which  he  has  or  claims 
exclusive  rights,  but  simply  as  indicating  the  boundaries  witHin 
which  most  of  his  cattle  will  be  found  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
weather  and  feed. 

As  a  rule,  the  owners  of  few  cattle  and  the  owners  of  large  herds 
prefer  that  their  cattle  shall  be  kept  somewhat  distinct,  or  at  any 
rate  not  too  much  intermixed.  Accordingly  most  persons  owning 
but  few  cattle  prefer  a  location  in  a  broken  or  hilly  country,  or  in 
some  park  or  elevated  plain  encompassed  by  mountains.  Here  cattle 
have  more  natural  protection  in  case  of  storms ;  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  their  drifting  far,  and  they  are  more  immediately  uiider 
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the  owner's  eye.  And,  if  the  number  is  not  too  large,  an  eflfort  is 
made  to  see  them  all  at  frequent  intervals,  and  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  search  the  contiguous  ranges  as  often  as  possible, 
and  drive  to  their  own  proper  range  such  cattle  as  may  have  wan- 
dered. In  such  broken  or  nilly  country,  abounding  in  ravines  and 
gulches,  there  is  generally  water  sufficient  for  stock  purposes  at  con- 
venient distances,  and  several  owners  of  small  herds  will  settle  in  as 
closely  to  each  other  as  they  think  desirable.  The  limited  area  over 
which  their  small  herds  range,  the  personal  attention  they  are 
able  to  give  them,  and  the  knowledge  of  where  this  or  that  **  bunch" 
was  last  seen,  as  well  as  their  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  country 
and  of  the  grassy  slopes  or  protected  "  draws"  where  cattle  are  most 
likely  to  be  f  oimd,  enable  these  men  to  keep  a  very  close  track  of 
their  business,  and  to  find  and  care  for  their  animals  with  more 
facility  than  where  herds  are  larger  and  more  widely  dispersed.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  **roTmd-up"  in  such  locali- 
ties where  there  are  so  many  obstacles  to  the  vision,  and  so  many 
inequalities  and  depressions  to  screen  cattle  from  observation.  And 
the  nabit  these  smaller  owners  have  of  continually  passing  among 
the  cattle  is  not  agreeable  to  the  views  of  the  owners  of  large  herds, 
who  do  not  like  to  have  their  cattle  moved  or  disturbed.  It  is  in- 
convenient, too,  in  other  ways,  to  have  their  herds  too  much  inter- 
mixed. And  so,  while  the  owners  of  small  herds  prefer  the  broken 
and  hilly  country,  the  owners  of  larger  herds  seek  the  more  open 
plains. 

CATTLE  DRIFTING  OR  DRIVEN  BY  STORMS. 

Here  the  cattle  drift  far  and  wide.  Many  miles  intervene,  often- 
times, between  watering  places,  and  in  natural  grazing,  even  in  the 
absence  of  storms  to  drive  them,  cattle  often  wander  considerable 
distances.  If  feed  happens  to  be  short  in  one  locality,  as  from  local 
drought  or  overstocking  it  sometimes  is,  many  cattle  are  apt  to  travel 
as  far  and  lon^  as  there  is  any  new  coimtry  m  sight,  imtil  a  region 
of  better  food  is  encountered.  And  in  winter,  wnen  severe  storms 
occur,  they  turn  their  heads  in  an  opposite  direction  and  travel  be- 
fore it  until  some  natural  shelter  is  found  or  the  storms  subside.  It 
is  not  imusual  for  them  to  cover  100  miles  or  more  before  they 
come  to  a  halt;  and  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  bring  them  back  be- 
fore spring,  a  succession  of  storms  carries  them  farther  and  farther 
away  from  home,  until  finally  their  progress  is  arrested  by  some 
natural  obstacle,  like  a  river  with  a  course  across  that  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  Here  they  drift  up  stream  or  down,  sometimes  alter- 
nately, depending  upon  which  course  will  bring  them  most  relief 
from  the  chilling  blast.  A  northwest  wind  will  send  them  down 
stream,  for  instance,  and  a  northeast  force  them  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. Under  unusual  stress  they  will  imdertake  a  crossing.  The 
owners  have  very  little  definite  conception  of  where  they  will  find 
them,  and  as  they  do  not  know  precisely  how  many  animals  they 
own,  or  possess  any  accurate  knowledge  or  description  of  each  ani- 
mal, they  never  know  how  many  have  been  sacrinced  to  the  fury  of 
the  elements,  or  when  the  whole  of  the  remainder  have  been  recov- 
ered. And,  in  point  of  fact,  would  get  few  of  them  back  but  for 
the  comity  prevailing  among  stockmen  and  the  unique  system  of 
working  the  ranges  which  has  been  devised  to  overcome  just  such 
obstacles  as  these  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  grazing  business. 
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But  Tinder  any  system  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  cattle  must  be  lost.  The  cattle  may  be  driven  on  to 
territory  where  the  grass  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  starve  to 
death  after  the  storm  has  passed;  their  movement  during  a  storm 
may  be  interrupted  by  a  lined  wire  fence  and  many  perish;  weaker 
animals  may  not  possess  sufficient  vitality  to  endure  the  exposure  : 
and  all  may  suflEer  from  the  lack  of  water;  and  thus  the  danger  or 
heavy  losses  is  an  element  in  the  business  (even  if  the  losses  do  not 
always  occur)  against  which  the  range  man  must  insure  himselif,  and 
which  must  be  considered  in  any  estimate  of  its  advantages  and 
profit.  One  who  has  his  capital  exposed  to  such  perils  should  not 
be  expected  to  content  himself  with  the  moderate  returns  which,  by 
common  consent,  are  regarded  as  ample  for  those  who  view  the 
world  and  its  belongings  from  the  safe  stand-point  of  an  investment 
in  Government  bonds, 

THE  LOSSES  ON  RANGE  CATTLE. 

The  losses  on  range  cattle  are  estimated  by  those  in  interest  any- 
where from  3  to  5  or  6  per  cent.  The  estimate  seems  a  low  one,  but 
it  is  only  an  estimate,  and  in  point  of  fact  there  are  no  means  for 
arriving  at  any  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  real  losses  are.  For 
very  obvious  reasons,  there  would  be  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of 
ranch  men  to  underestimate  the  losses.  Ehren  if  no  one  desired  to 
sell,  it  is  human  nature  to  put  the  best  foot  forward,  and  men  are 
everywhere  reluctant  to  admit  to  themselves  that  serious  losses  or 
mistakes  have  been  made.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  tends 
to  increase  the  death-rate  much  below  what  would  be  expected  from 
a  comparison  with  the  losses  sustained  on  farm  stock.  That  is, 
the  absence  of  aged  animals  on  the  range.  On  the  farms  cows  are 
kept  along  from  year  to  year  on  account  of  some  peculiar  value 
as  breeders  or  of  special  excellence  in  the  dairy.  ]3ut  range  men 
have  long  since  found  that  old  animals  will  not  endure  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  range,  and  all  such  are  carefully  selected  out  at  the 
"  round-ups  "  and  sent  to  market.  So,  the  animals  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  unfavorable  season  are  those  of  such  ages  that 
they  should  have  their  vital  powers  most  vigorous  and  active  and 
be  best  able  to  endure  exposure.  The  storms  which  cause  the  losses 
occur  at  a  season  when  there  are  not  many  very  young  calves,  and  if 
such  do  die  they  do  not  enter  into  the  estimates,  because  owners  do 
not  yet  know  or  their  existence.  Then  the  estimated  losses,  even  if 
approximately  correct,  are  the  average  losses. 

Those  which  fall  upon  individuals  are  frequently  very  heavy,  even 
in  seasons  which  are  favorable  generally,  and  they  are  more  severe 
in  the  case  of  cattle  which  have  oeen  newly  brought  upon  the  range, 
coming  late  in  the  season  in  comparatively  low  condition,  and  in 
the  case  of  cattle  (and  especially  young  cattle)  the  first  season  from 
the  Eastern  States.  So,  while  £he  losses  in  the  case  of  cattle  which 
have  been  for  sometime  upon  the  range  may  be  small,  those  that  are 
"through cattle,'*  i.  e.,  cattle  which  nave^  come  through  from  the 
extreme  "Southeastern  States  that  season,* may,  and  oftentimes  do, 
count  up  to  15,  20,  or  even  25  per  cent.,  depending  upon  the  season, 
the  character  of  the  range  upon  which  they  have  been  turned,  and 
the  opportunities  the  cattle  may  have  had  to  recuperate  from  the 
eflEects  of  their  journey  before  winter  sets  Ixl 
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When  fires  occur  upon  the  range,  as  they  sometimes  do,  especially 
in  seasons  of  unusual  rain-fall  and  more  than  usual  luxuriant  grass, 
great  stretches  of  country,  perhaps  10  J  miles  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  are  burned  over.  Cattle  driven  by  the  stoi-m  into  such  a 
burned  territory  would  certainly  starve,  unless  the  storm  should 
prove  of  sufficient  duration  to  urge  them  across  it.  For  when  the 
storm  subsides  the  cattle  come  to  a  halt,  and  if  in  a  region  affording 
no  feed  would  wander  aimlessly  around  within  a  few  miles  of  where 
they  happened  to  be,  and  soon  perish.  Accordingly,  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  cattle  drifting  upon  extensive  burned  tracts,  and 
when  this  can  not  be  preventecL  they  are  generally  followed  on  the 
first  let  up  of  the  weather  and  driven  out  upon  the  opposite  side. 

INCLOSED  PASTURES— WINTER  FEEDING. 

If  the  cattle  should  be  confined  in  inclosed  pastures  the  business 
would  be  deprived  of  its  greatest  element  of  imcertainty,  relieved 
from  much  of  the  expense  with  which  it  is  now  burdened,  and  in 
every  way  be  jplaced  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  If—but  it  is  a 
big  if  in  this  instance,  not  a  mere  stumbling-block,  but  a  veritable 
mountain  in  the  way,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  until  the 
future  brings  some  of  the  changed  conaitions  to  which  reference 
has  been  m^e,  and  which  may  or  may  not  follow  remotely  in  her 
train.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  will  or  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
erect  fences  and  make  extensive  inclosures  on  the  public  domain. 
In  the  second  place,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  is  so  limited 
and  so  much  would  have  to  be  inclosed  to  maintain  a  herd,  of  only 
fair  proportions,  even  in  the  most  f avqrable  of  seasons,  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  expense  of  making  and  keeping  up  the  fences  would 
not  more  than  overcome  all  the  advantages  wnich,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  could  be  realized  from  their  employment.  It 
will  be  imderstood  that,  aside  from  the  mountain  districts,  the  country 
furnishes  nothing  in  tne  way  of  fencing  materials,  that  everything 
has  to  be  brought  in  by  rail,  and  transported  considerable  distances  by 
wagons  after  reaching  the  range  country.  So  nowhere  else  does 
fencing  cost  as  much  as  here.  And,  finally,  fences  introduce  some 
new  diflBculties  peculiarly  their  own,  and  are,  besides,  an  element  of 
danger  to  the  cattle  of  the  owners  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  stock- 
men. 

If  a  drifting  herd  encounters  a  fence  in  a  storm  its  progress  is  ar- 
rested^ and,  unable  to  move  forward  and  unwilling  to  move  back- 
ward m  the  face  of  the  storm,  the  cattle  stand  still  or  move  but  lit- 
tle along  the  line  of  the  barrier,  and  a  large  percentage  freeze  to 
death.  The  fences,  therefore,  would  often  serve  to  hold  cattle  to  be 
starved  if  some  effort  were  not  made  to  relieve  them.  FireS  sweep- 
ing over  a  few  miles  are  not  of  rare  occurrence;  and  while  these  sm£ill 
affairs  make  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  available  feed  of  an  open 
range,  they  would  serve  to  destroy,  for  that  season,  the  feed  in  an  in- 
closed pasture  which  happened  to  be  within  their  limits,  and  compel 
the  removal  of  the  cattle. 

The  amount  of  feed  upon  the  ranee,  and  consec[uently  the  carrying 
capacity,  defends  upon  the  rains  which  fall  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. And  these  are  by  no  means  equally  distributed,  as  the  storms 
by  which  they  are  accompanied  sweep  across  the  country  in  beltSi 
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not  always  favoring  the  same  strip  of  territory  in  successive  seasons, 
^ving  tne  normal  amount  of  moisture  in  one  locality  and  deposit- 
ing very  little  in  another.  So,  after  having  provided  an  inclosed 
pasture,  the  Owner  would  fina  that  some  seasons,  owing  to  local 
droughts,  it  would  be  comparatively  worthless,  and  he  would  rest 
under  the  disadvantage  of  never  knowing  in  advance,  so  as  to  cal- 
culate upon  them,  when  these  unfavorable  seasons  would  occur. 

The  same  peculiarity  marks  the  course  of  the  winter  storms,  and 
belts  of  snow  ID  to  20  miles  wide  extend  for  some  distance  across 
the  plains,  while  on  either  side  is  bare  ground  and  good  feed,  which 
the  cattle,  unrestrained,  wiU  find.  Confined  within  a  pasture  in  the 
snow  belte  the  cattle  will  be  imable  to  find  subsistence  and  must 
inevitably  perish.  If  released  to  seek  feed  they  are  turned  loose  at 
the  very  seAson  when  the  owner  hoped  to  have  them  confined,  and 
all  the  expense  of  '^roimding  up"  and  the  dangers  and  losses  of 
drifting  must  be  met,  the  same  as  if  no  pasture  had  been  ijrovided. 
And  having  incurred  the  expense  of  fencing  a  pasture,  which  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  save  a  dollar  in  the  expense  of  management 
or  avert  any  of  the  losses  usually  attendant  upon  the  business,  the 
owner  must  maintain  a  sufficient  force  of  men  during  the  winter  to 
**  round  up  "the  cattle  whenever  an  unusual,  snow  occurs,  and  get 
them  outside  of  his  inclosure  before  they  starve  to  death;  and  if 
fencing  were  general,  the  coveted  feed  would  likely  be  within  some 
other  person's  inclosure  or  beyond  it  where  it  could  not  be  reached; 
so  that  inside  the  fence  or  outside  the  cattle  might  fare  very  poorly. 
Fencing,  with  present  conditions,  does  not  seem  feasible,  and  tne  only 
practical  course  to  pursue  with  cattle  seems  to  be  to  let  them  roam 
at  pleasure,  following  their  own  instincts. 

At  any  rate,  unless  some  provision  can  be  made  for  winter  feeding, 
the  general  experience  of  the  range  appears  to  be  against  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  cattle.behind  fences.  If  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
winter  feeding  a  less  number  of  cattle  under  one  management  would 
be  a  necessity,  and  while  from  a  large  number  of  owners  and  better 
cattle  the  quantity  of  beef  producea  might  be  as  great  or  greater 
than  now,  the  industry  of  its  production  would  cease  to  be  a  range 
industry.  With  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  in  the  way 
of  rendering  the  whilom  "American  Desert"  prodnctive,  no  one 
will  attempt  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  developments  of  the  future.  But 
at  the  present  time,  regarding  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
present  experience  and  methods,  no  one  can  see  just  how  or  when 
it  will  be  possible,  as  a  general  thing,  to  provide  winter  feed  in  in- 
closures  for  the  cattle  wnich  are  able  to  feed  themselves  in  the  arid 
region. 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  STORMS  OF  THE  ARID  REGION. 

With  reference  to  climate  the  grazm^  regions  are  much  the  same 
throughout,  possessing  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  this  respect  much 
greater  than  would  be  supposed,  considering  their  wide  stretch  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  difference  in  the  altitude  of  different  sections. 
This  is  doubtless  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  humidity  in  the  atmos- 
phere. During  the  summer  months  the  temperature,  as  measured  b  v 
the  thermometer,  rises  in  the  middle  hours  of  the  day  fully  as  high 
as  would  in  any  other  climate  be  consistent  with  tolerable  comfort. 
But  here  the  heat  is  seldom  felt  to  be  as  oppressive  as  elsewhere,  and 
is  certainly  less  debilitating  in  its  effects.    There  is  an  almost  constant 
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refreshing  breeze,  often  a  good  strong  wind,  and  the  air  contains  so 
little  vai)or  that  a  rapid  evaporation  is  maintained  on  all  moist  sur- 
faces, and  perspiration  disappears  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed,  absorb- 
ing and  carrying  off  the  heat  from  all  animal  bodies.  The  nights 
throughout  the  season,  when  they  are  so  oppressive  elsewhere,  are 
deliciously  cool  throughout  the  grazing  regions,  refreshing  the 
healthy  system  and  restoring  the  vital  powers  to  their  perfect  tension. 
The  autumn  comes  on  early,  and  the  delightful  Indian  summer  of 
other  regions  is  here  prolonged  far  into  the  winter  months.  There 
are  but  few  days  in  tne  year  when  the  sun  is  not  at  some  time  visible, 
and  days  and  weeks  of  clear,  bright  weather  lengthen  out,  oftentimes 
into  months,  with  scarcely  a  storm  (if  winds  are  excepted)  to  inter- 
rupt the  almost  unending  succession  of  pleasant  days. 

Taking  the  winter  months,  though  more  storms  occur,  the  climate 
is  simply  incomparable,  and  a  majority  of  the  days  are  scarcely  paral- 
leled by  the  finest  days  of  the  later  autumn.  The  air  is  a  little  more 
crisp,  a  chill  comes  on  towards  evening,  and  deepens  into  a  sharp 
freezing  temperature  as  the  night  proceeds.  But  the  morning  comes 
as  if  one  mi^ht  imagine  another  summer  was  at  hand,  and  the  bright 
skies  and  balmy  air  impart  a  tone  to  nerve  and  spirit  such  as  no  other 
region  can  give.  And  even  the  cold,  when  it  does  come,  if  the  air  be 
not  in  too  rapid  motion,  is  of  that  dry  nature  which  robs  it  of  half 
its  terrors. 

But  while  this  is  the  rule,  the  picture  is  sometimes  subject  to  very 
rude  changes.  Nearby  are  lofty  motmtains,  around  whose  summits 
the  weather  for  the  continent  is  chiefly  made,  and  occasionally  a 
sample  is  dropped  close  at  hand,  (juite  different  from  that  which  is 
ordinarily  experienced.  And  so  it  occurs  that  the  grazing  regions 
are  subject  to  sudden  and  extreme  alterations  of  temperature,  and 
storms  of  great  severity  sometimes  occur.  They  are  not  frecjuent, 
however,  or  gi'eatly  protracted,  for  the  low  degree  of  humidity  m  the 
atmosphere  is  such  that  heavy  snows  are  rare,  and  such  jphenomenal 
falls  as  are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  East  are  impossible.  When 
snow  storms  occur,  accompanied  by  a  low  temperature  and  a  heavy- 
wind,  the  cattle  driit  badly,  as  has  been  already  described,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  living  thing  to  face  them  for  any  length  of  time. 
But  many  snow-storms  occur — in  fact,  the  majority  are  of  this  charac- 
ter— which  are  not  accompanied  by  sufficient  wind  to  move  the  cattle 
to  any  great  extent.  The  mantle  comes  down  with  no  more  disturb- 
ance of  the  elements  thai!  is  common  in  other  regions.  Such  storms, 
however,'  are  much  lighter  in  volume  than  are  usual  elsewhere,  and 
seldom  lay  so  long  upon  the  ground  that  one  fall  comes  down  upon 
another. 

The  region  is  eminently  a  windy  one,  and  within  a  day  or  two 
after  the  storm  has  gone  tne  wind  is  pretty  sure  to  come,  and  often 
the  storm  brings  the  wind  immediately  in  its  train,  and  simply  re- 
treats as  it  advances.  The  wind  catches  up  the  light  snow^  whirls 
it  around  in  every  direction,  wearing  it  out  as  it  were,  until  it  seems 
largely  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  and  piles  much  of  the  remainder 
in  great  drifts  in  the  low  places.  The  sun,  too,  seems  to  possess  un- 
usual i)Ower  in  this  clear  air.  And  between  the  wind  and  the  sun 
bare  spots  quickly  appear  upon  the  southern  exposures,  and  these 
enlarging  under  the  same  influences  miles  and  miles  of  southerly 
slopes  facing  the  sun  are  soon  free  from  snow,  giving  the  cattle  a 
chance  to  feed. 
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Where  the  wind  does  not  quickly  succeed  the  storms,  however, 
the  case  is  not  so  favorable,  for  the  sun  thaws  the  top  of  the  snow, 
and  congealing  at  night,  a  surface  is  presented  upon  which  the  or- 
dinary winds  do  not  rapidly  work,-  and  the  snow  is  likely  to  remain 
for  some  time  or  disappears  very  slowly,  unless  a  "chinook"  comes 
to  the  range  man's  relief.  The  peculiar  wind  to  which  this  name  is 
given  comes  from  the  southwest,  and  occurs  at  intervals  during  the 
winter  months,  but  does  not  blow  with  any  regularity.  It  comes 
with  variable  strength,  sometimes  almost  akin  to  a  gale,  and  is  as 
warm  and  genial  as  if  coming  from  a  region  of  perennial  summer. 
Neither  snow  nor  ice  will  long  withstand  its  touch,  and  whirling 
into  every  hollow  and  behind  and  around  every  ledge  of  rocks  or 
obstruction,  it  cuts  away  the  snow  wherever  it  hides.  When  the 
**  Chinook"  reigns,  shade  and  sunshine,  night  or  day,  are  all  the 
same,  and  everywhere  the  work  of  frost  destruction  goes  on.  It  is 
wonderful  to  observe  what  this  wind  can  do  in  the  way  of  getting 
rid  of  snow.  In  a  few  hours  it  will  remove  a  covering  which  in  the 
Eastern  States  would  not  disappear  in  several  weeks  of  the  most 
favorable  winter  weather. 

THE  TRYING  TIME  FOR  CATTLE— FEEDING  HAY  IN  WINTER  NOT  PRAC- 
TICABLE. 

The  cattle  endure  the  winter  storms  very  well,  and  also  the  oc- 
casional periods  when  deprived  of  feed.  But  if  the  winter  has  been 
one  of  frequent  and  severe  storms,  or  if  the  previous  season  was  un- 
favorable to  an  abundant  food-supply,  so  that  they  do  not  go  into 
the  winter  in  good  condition,  they  come  out  considerably  the  worse 
for  wear  in  the  spring.  Indeed,  the  condition  upon  which  they  enter 
the  winter  has  almost  everythinjg  to  do  in  determining  the  manner 
in  which  they  endure  its  privations,  and  range  men,  therefore,  are 
especially  solicitous  about  feed  in  the  fall,  and  careful  that  cattle  are 
not  moved  or  traveled  or  unnecessarily  disturbed  late  in  the  season. 
If  there^are  no  bad  spring  storms  then  cattle  pick  up  quickly  as  soon 
as  grass  starts,  which  in  favorable  seasons  it  will  do  sometimes  in 
April.  But  there  sometimes  occurs  an  unfavorable  sprint  after  a 
bad  winter,  and  the  storms  which  then  come  upon  cattle,  when  thin 
and  weak,  tell  more  severely  upon  them  in  the  way  of  losses  than 
any  which  have  been  before  encountered.  The  spring  storms  are 
usually  wet,  if  not  rain,  damp  snow,  or  a  mixture  of  both  rain  and 
snow,  and  they  are  usually  more  sluggish  about  clearing  up  than  the 
winter  storms.  The  animals,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  chilled  through 
from  the  unusual  and  continued  loss  of  heat  consumed  in  the  evap- 
oration of  water  with  which  their  coats  are  saturated,  have  their 
powers  of  endurance  sorely  taxed,  and  it  is  right  here  that  the  most 
serious  losses  among  acclimated  cattle  occur. 

These  storms  are  especially  severe  upon  weaker  animals,  whose 
vitality  has  been  strongly  drawn  upon  and  powers  of  resistance  well 
niffh  exhausted  by  the  winter's  exposure.  Cows  which  have  suckled 
calves  until  late  in  the  fall,  or  perhaps  into  the  winter  months,  gen- 
erally give  out,  if  at  all,  on  these  final  trials,  and  calves  coming  too 
early  in  the  season  have  a  tough  time  of  it  if  such  weather  is  en- 
countered. 

It  is  scarcely  practicable  to  secure  hay  with  which  to  feed  range 
cattle  in  case  of  emergency.  There  are  only  occasional  localities 
where  hay  in  quantity  can  be  cut,  and  to  range  men  in  general  it  is 
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a  very  scarce  commodity.  And  even  were  it  in  sufficient  supply  the 
cattle  could  not  be  secured  and  the  hay  fed  at  such  times  as  cattle 
need  it  most.  For,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  storm,  when  the 
icy  particles  first  come  riding  upon  the  wind,  their  instincts  teach 
them  to  move,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  stop  or  turn 
them  back  against  the  hourly  increasing  storm.  And,  generally,  at 
such  times,  the  weather  is  such  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  anyone 
to  expose  himself  to  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Besides,  if  range 
cattle  are  rounded  in  a  few  times  and  fed  hay,  they  are  prone  to 
linger  around  the  place  where  they  have  been  ted,  or  in  sight  of  the 
stacks,  and  manifest  a  reluctance  to  return  to  distant  grazing  even 
after  the  ground  is  bare  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  storms  have  dis- 
appeared, and  in  their  self-imposed  abstinence  very  seriously  impair 
their  condition. 

With  a  small  number  of  cattle  and  a  locality  where  hay  could  be 
cut  in  quantity,  winter  feeding  would  be  possible  with  cattle  con- 
fined in  mclosuresof  such  moderate  size  that  they  could  be  quickly 
fathered  when  wanted  and  conveniently  dispersed.  But  for  large 
erds  it  is  not  practicable  to  winter  feed,  and  throughout  most  of  the 
range  country  nay  can  not  even  be  secured  to  feed  small  herds.  Such 
range  men  as  can  secure  hay  generally  do  so,  but  its  use  is  mainly 
restricted  to  weak  cows,  or  cows  with  early  calves,  to  bulls  if  any  are 
kept  up,  and  to  the  small  number  of  horses  in  actual  use,  ana  no 
effort  IS  made  to  winter  feed  the  general  herd. 

Horses,  by  the  way,  endure  the  range  conditions  better  than  cattle, 
and  it  is  a  cold  day  when  they  are  compelled  to  leave  their  accus- 
tomed grounds  or  suflEer  from  want  of  feed.  The  horse  will  paw 
away  the  snow  which  covers  his  feeding-ground,  appearing  to  under- 
stand perfectly  what  he  will  find  beneath  it  and  how  to  reach  it. 
With  cattle  the  case  is  different.  If  the  snow  conceals  the  feed  they 
do  not  seem  to  know  what  has  become  of  it,  and  if,  in  trampling 
about,  accident  exposes  some  of  it,  they  do  not  seem  encouraged  to 
search  for  more  in  its  vicinity.  They  could  either  root  or  paw,  but 
these  resorts  seem  to  be  beyond  their  instinct  or  reasoning  powers. 

MAKING  A  STABT— THE  HATTER  OF  BRANDS. 

In  starting  in  the  range  business,  a  location  having  been  selected, 
the  first  step  is  to  secure  a  herd  of  females.  If  only  a  few  are  re- 
quired they  can  be  picked  up  readily  here  and  there  from  the  owners 
of  small  lots,  who  are  willing  to  sell  almost  any  way.  But  if  a  large 
number  is  desired  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  them,  for  the  owners  of 
considerable  herds,  although  they  may  have  a  surplus  of  the  very 
kind  of  stock  desired,  are  unwilling  to  sell  animals  of  their  brand  to 
remain  on  the  range.  They  wish  to  be  in  position  to  maintain  that 
•  every  animal  on  the  range  bearing  their  brand  belongs  undeniably 
to  them.  And  this  they  could  not  do  if  they  made  the  practice  of 
selling  cattle  to  all  comers.  The  brand  would  then  lose  its  signifi- 
cance as  an  indication  of:  ownership.  Some  protection  against  this 
confusion  might  be  secured  by  counterbranding,  i.  e.,  giving  an  addi- 
tional brand,  whenever  an  animal  is  sold,  to  indicate  that  fact.  But 
this  is  not  a  complete  protection,  though  often  practiced,  since  there 
is  no  way  of  detection  should  tne  counterbrand  be  dishonestly  ap- 
plied by  some  other  person.  So  if  one  desires  to  purchase  a  number 
of  females  already  in  the  range  country,  he  will  generally  be  com- 
pelled to  purchase  some  brand  outright  (many  range  men  have  sev- 
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eral  different  brands),  or  so  to  some  distant  part  of  the  range  coun- 
try, where  an  owner  may  be  willing  to  sell  in  view  of  the  removal  of 
the  cattle  to  such  a  distance  that  none  of  them  will  find  their  way 
back  to  the  locality  where  his  remaining  cattle  graze.  Or,  as  it  is 
more  generally  done,  contracts  are  made  for  young-  cattle  to  be 
brought  up  from  Texas,  or  heifers  are  brought  in  from  the  Eastern 
States.  And  for  stocking  the  more  northeasterly  ranges,  Oregon  and 
Montana  have  contributed  a  great  many  young  cattle. 

The  cattle  to  stock  the  range  having  been  delivered,  the  new  owner 
places  his  own  brand  upon  them  in  addition  to  the  others  they  already 
"bear.  If,  however,  he  has  bought  an  entire  brand,  which  would 
pass  to  him  the  ownership  of  all  cattle  bearing  it,  whether  few  or 
many,  or  whether  delivered  or  undelivered,  the  rebranding  is  not 
necessary,  and  the  owner  contents  himself  with  simply  placing  his 
own  brand  upon  the  increase.  And  sometimes  even  this  course  is 
not  pursued,  but  the  calves  are  continuously  given  the  same  brand 
as  their  mothers,  and  the  brand  thus  kept  alive.    • 

Brands,  it  may  be  stated,  are  devised  hj  the  ownersto  suit  their 
own  taste  or  fancy.  They  are  almost  infinite  in  variety,  and  many 
of  them  fairly  hideous  in  proportions.  Size,  however,  is  an  element 
which  can  not  be  entirely  ignored,  for  the  branding  tool  must  contain 
sufficient  metal  to  hold  the  heat  for  some  little  time,  and  the  lines  of 
the  design  must  therefore  possess  a  certain  width.  Then  they  must 
be  a  certain  distance  apart  tbprevent  the  different  parts  from  burning 
together.  Thus  the  letters  O  or  S,  if  made  of  considerable  size,  can 
be  very  clearly  shown  in  a  brand,  and  even  such  more  complicated 
lines,  as  in  the  figure  8;  but  if  these  were  made  quite  small  the  whole 
inner  portion  of  the  characters  would  be  burned,  and  the  brand  would 
simply  become  a  blotch,  and  any  resemblance  to  the  design  employed 
traced  with  difficulty  from  the  outer  borders.  And  in  anotner  re- 
spect good  size  is  important,  as  it  must  be  sufficiently  distinct  to 
enable  it  to  be  made  out  clearly  with  the  steer  on  the  run  and  at  some 
little  distance  away.  Cattle  will  not  remain  quiet  and  allow  a  i>er- 
son  to  approach  and  examine  their  brand  at  his  leisure,  but  whoever 
desires  to  examine  their  brand  on  the  range  must  make  his  own 
opportunity  as  best  he  can,  have  a  good  horse  and  the  nerve  to  ride  it. 

To  facilitate  the  reading  of  brands  under  these  difficulties  different 
persons  place  their  brands  in  a  different  position,  some  upon  the 
shoulder,  some  upon  the  side,  some  upon  the  thigh,  some  on  the  ri^ht 
side  and  some  on  the  other.  Then  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
such  brands  closely  as  are  in  the  right  position.  Some  range  men, 
for  a  similar  reason,  cut  off  the  tip  of  one  ear  or  the  other,  or  cut  bits 
or  notches  on  the  sides,  or  cut  slits  in  the  dewlaps,  so  that  one  or  two 
particles  of  skin  hang  pendant.  But  while  brands  must  be  neces- 
sajrily  of  good  size,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  cover  the 
whole  side  of  an  animal,  and  sometimes  both  sides,  as  is  often  the 
case. 

There  has  been  much  written  concerning  branding  from  a  human- 
itarian standpoint.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  act  of  cruelty.  But  if  cattle 
are  to  run  at  large  in  the  grazing  country  it  seems  necessary  that  a 
brand  shall  be  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  identification.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  use  brands  so  large  as  those  usually  employed. 
Neither  does  it  seem  necessary  to  use  so  many  brands,  and  mucn  of 
the  rebranding  could  be  dispensed  with. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  branding  question  which  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  in  the  matter  of  tne  value  of  the  hides  from 
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branded  animals.  The  brand  affects  the  fib^r  of  the  hide,  and  no 
process  of  tanning  will  restore  it  to  the  same  excellence  as  the 
unbranded  portions.  So  when  an  animal  is  covered  all  over  with 
these  heavy  brands — shoulders,  sides,  and  thighs  on  both  sides 
scarred  and  seared  everywhere  from  the  effects  of  the  barbarous  red- 
hot  iron — the  greater  value  of  the  hide  for  leather  is  destroyed. 
Good  leather  of  no  grade  can  be  made  from  it.  It  lacks  the  smooth- 
ness necessary  to  the  finer  grades  of  leather,  and  it  is  wanting  in  that 
imif orm  strength  and  closeness  of  texture  equally  necessary  in  the 
heavier  grades.  It  has  recently  been  stated  hy  competent  authoritv 
that  the  commercial  value  of  many  hides  are  impaired  several  dol- 
lars each  by  the  unnecessary  or  careless  use  of  the  branding-iron. 
Certainly  there  is  room  for  a  ^eat  reform  in  reducing  the  size  and 
number  of  brands,  and  in  placmg  them  on  the  most  undesirable  part 
for  leather  making,  without  depriving  the  range  man  of  any  of^the 
protection  or  much  of  the  convenience  which  he  secures  through  the 
oranding  system. 

A  brand,  when  selected,  can  usually  be  recorded  with  some 
authority  designated  by  law.  In  Colorado,  until  recently,  the 
brands  of  each  county  were  recorded  with  the  county  clerks  of  the 
several  counties.  Now,  however,  by  recent  law,  they  are  recorded 
with  the  secretary  of  State,  and  a  brand  book,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  aU  the  recorded  brands  .in  the  State,  is  published  by  State 
authority.  When  duly  recorded  a  brand  becomes  the  personal 
property  of  the  owner,  and  hp  is  protected  by  law  in  its  exclusive 
use.  No  one  but  he  can  use  or  record  the  same  brand,  or  introduce 
the  same  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  justice.  The  recorded  brand 
upon  an  animal  is  made  prima  facia  evidence  of  its  ownership,  and 
in  case  of  suit  in  court,  if  either  party  proves  his  brand  to  be  upon 
the  animal  the  identification  and  ownership  is  regarded  as  complete, 
and  can  only  be  overthrown  by  direct  proof  that  the  brana  had 
been  wrongfully  applied.  So,  if  a  man  brand  his  cattle  with  a 
brand  whicn  some  other  man  had  previously  used  and  recorded,  he 
would  simply  place  the  other  man  in  position  to  claim  his  cattle, 
and  himself  under  obligations  to  prove,  in  every  case,  his  own 
ownership  as  against  the  brand.  No  man  cuts  off  his  own  nose,  and 
no  one  adopts  another's  recorded  brand. 

THB  NUMBER  OF  BULLS  NECESSARY. —TOO  FEW  PROVIDED. 

In  turning  out  bulls  upon  the  range)  not  less  than  one  should  be 
provided  for  each  twenty-five  females,  and  even  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  bulls  would  be  much  better,  and  insure  a  heavier  calf  drop. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are  but  few  range  men  who 
maintain  bulls  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty-five  cows,  and 
many  of  them  fall  sadly  short  of  this  limit.  This  is  one  of  the  mat- 
ters in  which  an  intensely  ^'economical"  jjerson  can  very  largely 
appropriate  the  result  of  a  neighbor's  superior  enterprise  and  public 
spirit,  and  it  is  to  be  resetted  that  so  many  range  men  are  willing 
to  make  a  little  off  their  neighbors  in  this  way.  When  bulls  are 
turned  upon  the  range  there  is  no  way  of  controlling  them  in  the 
matter  of  whose  cows  receive  their  services.  If  every  owner  main- 
tained bulls  of  equal  quality  and  number  in  projKjrtion  to  his  females, 
then  it  would  make  little  difference,  for  each  one  would  bear  a  bur- 
den and  share  an  expense  in  proportion  to  benefits  received.  But, 
when  one  man  turns  out  a  proper  number  of  bulls,  and  another  but 
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a  few,  some  one  has  acted  very  meanly,  and  there  are  many  people 
on  the  ranges  who  are  not  atwDve  it.  The  man  who  turns  out  but 
few  knows  that  most  of  his  cows  will  owe  their  calves  to  his  neigh- 
bor's bulls,  and  that  his  own  bulls  are  not  capable  of  serving  a  cor- 
respondingly large  number  of  cows  in  return.  The  failure  of  the 
one  party  to  turn  out  his  proportion  reduces  the  proportion  of  bulls 
upon  the  range,  and  this  means  a  reduction  in  the  calf  drop,  irom 
which  the  range  men  who  have  turned  out  the  proper  number  must 
sufifer  in  the  same  measure  as  the  shirks.  It  is  very  exasperating  to 
have  neighbors  of  this  character,  but  many  have  them,  and  it  greatly 
discourages  the  liberality  of  those  who  are  disi)osed  to  be  libertJ  to 
see  themselves  i)ersistently  imposed  upon  in  this  way  by  men  whose 
indignation  would  flash  in  an  instant  if  any  one  were  to  describe 
their  conduct  as  dishonest.  Some  range  men,  too,  when  their  neigh- 
bor has  turned  out  a  due  proportion  of  improved  bulls,  of  which 
their  cows  will  receive  the  common  service,  endeavor  to  satisfy  un- 
kind gossip  while  still  gratifying  their  innate  meanness  of  spirit  by 
turning  out  their  proi)ortion  of  bulls  in  the  shape  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  inferior  animals  they  have  been  able  to  ouy.  They  thus  get 
half  the  benefit  of  the  good  bulls  upon  the  range,  and  their  neighbor 
pays  for  both  of  them. 

Ilothing  could  be  imagined  more  discouraging  than  this  to  the 
eflfort  and  disposition  of  enlightened  and  liberal  men  to  improve  the 
character  of  range  cattle,  by  the  employment  of  a  better  class  of 
bulls.  But  if  all  range  men  were  fair  and  just  in  this  matter,  it  is 
undeniable  that  many  of  those  who  turn  out  the  largest  number  of 
bulls  would  turn  out  in  still  greater  proportion  than  now;  and  that 
all  would  be  encouraged  to  secure  better  oulls,  and  thus  tne  charac- 
ter and  value  of  the  entire  range  stock  be  placed  in  the  way  of  more 
improvement  than  it  is  likely  to  know  while  men  are  permitted  to 
prey  in  this  way  upon  their  neighbors. 

One  peculiarity  which  renders  a  larger  number  of  bulls  more 
necessary  upon  the  range  than  elsewhere,  is  the  nature  of  cattle  to 
separate  into  **  bunches."  No  matter  how  numerous,  they  are  not 
often  seen  in  vast  herds  spread  over  the  plain,  but  rather  in  snudl 
groups  of  varying  numbers.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  feed  or 
weatner  these  bunches  may  be  close  together,  but  are  generally  sep- 
arated at  considerable  distances.  With  one  bunch  of  cows  there 
may  be  two  or  three  bulls  (though  in  such  cases  if  the  bunch  is 
small  the  master  animal  drives  the  others  away),  while  other 
bunches  of  cows  will  be  without  a  bull.  Often  a  bull  will  bunch 
with  two  or  three  or  a  half  dozen  cows,  when  the  complement  as- 
signed him  is  at  least  twenty-five  by  every  honest  calculation,  and 
perhaps  forty  or  fifty  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs  on  the  particular 
range.  Sometime  attention  is  given  to  the  breaking  up  of  thesQ 
little  bunches,  and  bringing  the  bulls  into  more  general  association 
with  the  cows  in  the  herd,  but  Mnerally  very  little  is  attempted  in 
this  line,  unless  in  the  cases  of  bunches  which  happen  to  fall  under 
notice  in  the  course  of  other  range  work. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BULLS. 

^  It  is  the  general  practice  on  the  range  to  let  the  bulls  run  with  the 
herd  the  year  around.  Lately  there  has  been  some  attention  given 
to  separating  the  bulls  from  the  herd  in  the  fall,  and  close  herding 
them  in  some  locality  where  the  feed  is  better  than  usual,  or  confin- 
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ing  them  in  small  inolosures  where  they  can  be  fed,  and  restorinjg 
them  to  the  herd  about  July  1.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  this 
prt^c^^e,  or  would  be  if  it  were  generally  pursued,  as  it  would  pre- 
vent a  ly  calves  being  dropped  so  early  m  the  spring  as  to  be  ex- 
posed to  bad  storms,  and  the  bulls,  being  maintained  in  better  heat 
and  condition,  would  give  more  calves  and  better  ones,  and  there 
would  be  much  less  mortality  among  the  bulls.  But  while  there  is 
danger  of  too  early  calves  with  bulls  always  in  the  herd,  the  num- 
ber dropped  at  this  unfavorable  season  is  not  large,  for  both  cows 
and  bulls  are  weak  and  thin,  and  there  is  not  much  disposition  to 
exercise  the  procreative  powers  untU  both  get  again  into  condition, 
which  does  not  ordinarily  occur  until  the  close  of  June,  which  is 
about  the  most  advantageous  time  for  range  calves  to  be  sired.  So 
the  bulk  of  the  calves,  anyway,  will  come  about  the  right  time. 
But  it  is  best  to  separate  the  bulls  and  keep  them  out  of  the  herd  if 
practicable,  for  some  calves  are  seen  under  the  contrary  rule  to  come 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  danger  of  losing  not  only  them 
but  their  dams  also. 

The  mortality  among  bulls  is  very  great  when  they  are  allowed  to 
run  out.  In  some  cases,  when  the  losses  in  the  general  herd  will  fail 
below  5  per  cent.,  the  mortality  among  bulls  may  mount  up  to  five 
timc3  that  much.  A  bull  that  has  been  hard  worked  during  the  fall 
months,  following  the  cows  and  wearing  oflE  the  fat  of  which  he 
should  be  accumulating  a  store,  is  in  poor  shape  to  go  through  the 
winter.  Bulls  more  sluggish  in  disi)osition,  and  serving  less  cows, 
wiU  stand  the  winter  in  better  shape,  oftentimes  as  well  as  a  steer. 
But  if  a  bull  winters  like  a  steer  it  is  likely  due  very  largely  to  the 
fact  that  he  passed  the  summer  and  fall  much  like  a  steer.  So  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  very  bulls  which  succumb  to  the  stress  of 
the  winter  are  the  very  ones  which  are  most  valuable  on  the  range, 
and  those  which  survive  are  the  ones  which  could  be  spared  the 
best.  If  bulls  could  be  gathered  and  fed  all  this  would  be  ob- 
viated. But  it  involves  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  expense  to  gather 
and  distribute  them  again,  and  many  authorities  on  range  matters 
maintain  that,'  from  a  purely  financial  point  of  view,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  gathering,  and  the  practice  of  the  range  is  certainly 
against  it — i.  e.,  does  not  follow  it — the  owners  of  the  largest  herds 
allowing  their  bulls  to  run,  and  turning  out  a  certain  proportion  of 
new  ones  each  season. 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  desirable  innovation  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  range  bulls  that  each  person  gather  and  feed  the  bulls  he 
finds  in  his  own  immediate  locE&ity,  regardless  of  brand  and  owner- 
ship, turning  them  out  again  at  the  same  place  at  the  proper  season, 
charging  the  owners  as  ascertained  from  tne  brands  with  their  keep. 
This  would  save  most  of  the  expense  attending  the  gathering  and 
distribution  of  bulls,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment, while  perfectly  fair  and  of  mutual  benefit,  could  only  be  en- 
tered upon  through  personal  agreement.  It  is  a  practice  pursued  in 
a  few  instances  by  owners  of  contiguous  ranges,  but  so  far  has  failed 
of  general  adoption. 

Kef  erring  again  to  the  unusual  mortality  among  bulls,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  addition  to  the  relative  condition  in  which  different 
animals  entering  the  winter,  the  manner  in  which  they  endure  its 
privations  is  controlled,  also,  in  a  large  degree,  by  the  local  condi- 
tions of  the  range  as  to  feed  and  water,  or  that  portion  of  it  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  located.  There  is  also  as  strong  a  constitu- 
S.  Mis,  156 13 
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tional  difference  in  individnal  cattle  to  withstand  exposure  as  there 
is  in  the  constitutional  powers  in  the  same  regard  of  individual 
men.  The  losses  in  bulls  were  formerly  much  less  than  now,  show- 
ing how  powerful  a  factor  abxindant  feed  is  in  safely  carrying  them 
through  the  winter  season.  When  the  range  was  inaifferently 
stocked  there  was  ^ood  feed  everywhere,  and  even  if  a  bull  did  hap- 
pen to  work  then  m  the  f  aU,  ana  enter  upon  the  winter  in  low  con- 
dition, the  chances  were  that  he  would  pull  through.  Now,  how- 
ever, with  feed  so  short  that  it  is  practically  impossiole  to  maintain 
condition  during  the  winter  months,  to  say  nothing  of  improvement, 
there  are  many  chances  ajo^ainst  a  thin  bull  which  were  not  counted 
in  the  early  days  of  the  range  industry. 

This  increase  in  the  mortality  of  the  buUs,  growing  as  the  range 
became  more  f tdly  occupied  and  the  feed  shorter,  at  first  led  range 
men  to  suspect  there  was  a  lack  in  the  hardihood  of  the  bidls;  but 
later  exx>enence  and  a  wider  observation  has  satisfied  the  most  in- 
telligent that  the  principal  trouble  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  sus- 
taimng  power  of  the  ranges. 

A  large  number  of  bulls  are  bred  in  the  range  country  or  in  the 
near-by  agricultural  districts;  and  these  bulls,  reared  at  ahigh  altitude 
and  withii  or  on  the  borders  of  the  range  country,  are  tum^  upon  the 
range  when  past  one  year  old  to  two.  Bulls  raised  in  the  East  should 
be  a  year  older,  as  the  transition  from  the  farm  to  the  range  and  from 
one  altitude  to  another  is  pretty  sure. to  be  followed  by  considerable 
interruption  of  normal  health  and  vigor,  and,  in  the  case  of  young 
animals,  results  in  more  or  less  arrest  of  development  whidi  is  sel- 
dom regained.  Bulls  raised  east  are,  for  this  reason,  of  very  little 
actual  service  the  same  season  as  introduced  upon  the  ranee.  It 
would  be  best  to  bring  them  into  the  range  country  during  me  fall 
or  early  winter  and  keep  them  in  inclosures  where  they  can  be  ap- 
propriately cared  for  until  the  proper  time  arrives  for  turning  them 
with  the  cows,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  the  summer.  Bulls  han- 
dled in  this  way  become  thoroughly  acclimatized  during  a  period 
when  their  services  are  not  required,  and  are,  besides,  \mder  the 
owner's  immediate  care  and  eye,  and  can  receive  any  attention 
which  may  be  necessary  during  this  trying  period.  But,  neverthe- 
less, many  range  men  delay  the  purchase  of  bulls  until  about  the  time 
they  need  them,  and  until  grass  upon  the  range  is  such  tiiat  they  can 
turn  them  out  without  any  previous  preparation.  It  is  short-sighted 
policy,  however,  as  they  get  but  few  calves,  and  while  they  go 
through  the  summer  well  enough,  they  are  of  little  use  until  me 
next  season,  and  if  no  winter  care  is  given  their  numbers  are  certain 
to  be  very  much  decimated. 

PURB-BRBD  vs.  GRADE  BULLS  FOR  RANGE  PURPOSES. 

For  the  open  range  the  preference  seems  to  be  for  grade  bulls  in- 
stead of  pure-breeds.  The  latter  are  as  a  rule  finer  in  the  bone,  heavier 
fleshed  m  proportion  to  bone,  do  not  stand  fatigue  so  well  in  good 
flesh  (for  a  duU  on  the  range  must  be  something  of  a  traveler),  and 
many  believe  do  not  stand  the  winter  so  well.  But  while  this  is  per- 
haps the  general  opinion  it  is  by  no  means  universal,  for  pure-breeds 
are  often  turned  out  with  the  other  cattle  and  endure  the  season  as  well 
as  other  bulls.  Possibly  this  result  may  be  due  largely  to  he  extent 
to  which  the  particular  range  happens  to  be  stocked,  ana  co  nsequently 
better  than  average  feed.    But  range  men,  as  a  rule,  have  not  yet 
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gtren  pure-bred  bulls  a  sufficiently  general  trial  to  fully  settle  the 
qu^rtion  of  their  superiority  for  range  purposes.  It  seems  to  be  an 
impression  among  them  that  t?ie  better  the  bull  for  other  purposes 
the  lees  chance  for  his  successtully  enduring  the  privations  of  the 
range,  and  the  i)oorer  the  bull  the  more  certain  is  he  not  to  succumb 
to  any  of  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  or  food  supplies.  And  while 
this  may  not  be  true  in  its  complete  sense,  there  is  some'real  founda- 
tion for  it.  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  very  heavy  animals  to 
cover  the  long  distances  which  are  sure  to  be  attempted  when  they 
are  caught  upon  the  high  plateaus  by  a  sudden  storm.  But  the 
range  men  do  not  wish  the  poorest  animals,  while  afraid  of  the  best, 
and  accordingly  have  settled  upon  a  mean  between  the  two  in  the 
shape  of  grades.  Their  greater  cost,  which  not  only  calls  for  a 
heavier  outlay  at  the  start  but  renders  the  matter  of  winter  losses 
much  more  serious,  is  also  a  great  drawback  to  the  more  general  use 
of  pure-brea  bulls. 

The  range  man,  when  he  loses  pure-bred  bulls,  always  takes  note 
of  that  fact,  and  from  their  greater  value  bears  the  matter  more  in 
mind,  while  the  loss  of  grade  and  ordinary  bulls  is  scarcely  thought 
of,  and  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  as  one  of  the  things 
which  can  not  be  avoided.  The  pure-breeds  are  taken  with  some  ap- 
prehension that  perhaps  they  may  not  endure  the  strain;  and 
when  one  of  them  dies  that  fact  is  taken  as  proof  that  these  appro* 
hensions  were  well-founded,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  prob- 
ability that  a  grade  bull  would  have  died  imder  similar  circumstances. 
The  loss  of  a  very  few  pure-bred  bulls  is  sufficient  to  convince  many 
range  men  that  they  will  not  answer  for  range  purposes.  But  the 
loss  of  no  number  of  grade  bulls  will  serve  to  awaken  any  suspicion 
that  they  are  at  aU  lacking  in  adaptability. 

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  pure-breeds  have  not  been  tried  on 
a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  settle  the  question  of  their  adapta- 
bility for  range  purposes  adversely,  and  if  tney  could  be  had  at  equal 
cost  they  would  likely  come  into  more  extended  use  upon  the  range, 
for  then  there  would  not  be  such  a  disparity  between  the  losses  when 
reduced  to  dollars  and  cents.    Where  the  slightest  attention  can  be 

g'ven  to  feeding  or  pasturing  in  winter,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
the  great  advantage  of  pure-bred  bulls  over  any  other,  no  matter 
what  may  be  thought  of  them  under  other  conditions. 
But  regardless  of  the  superior  character  of  the  calves  sired  by 

{mrelv-bred  bulls,  and  also  regardless  of  the  fact  (if  that  were  estab- 
ished)  of  equal  power  to  endure  the  seasons,  it  is  not  likely  that 
pure-bred  bulls  will  receive  the  preference  of  a  majority  of  range 
men.  Many  range  men  persistently  neglect  to  turn  out  bulls  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  each  twenty-nve  lemales,  the  lowest  estimate 
that  common  experience  has  shown  to  be  at  all  consistent  with  the 
hope  of  a  toleraole  calf-drop,  and  scarcely  any  one  turns  out  bulls 
in  excess  of  this  proportion.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  too  general 
disposition  among  range  men  to  economize  upon  the  bull  question. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  feeling  and  practice  among  them,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  pure-bred  bims  wili  be  selected  for  range  purposes  in 
preference  to  grades,  with  a  difference  in  their  cost,  no  matter  how 
slight  it  may  Be.  Many  of  them  even  carry  this  economy  to  a  dis- 
crimination as  between  grades,  buying  those  which  can  be  had  for 
the  least  money  per  himdred  head  or  per  car-load,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  may  possess  but  a  small  fraction  of  improved  blood. 
And  so  long  as  these  men  buy  grade  bulls,  for  any  reason,  they  will 
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persnade  themselves  that  they  are  the  best.  But  it  is  probably  true 
that,  considering  their  enhanced  cost  and  some  little  extra  attention 
and  care  bestowed  upon  them,  the  general  emplojrment  o(  pure-bred 
but  bulls  upon  the  range  woxild  not  only  be  practicable  ana  feasible, 
but  of  millions  of  dollars  advantage  annually  to  the  range  industry. 
Another  matter  affecting  the  manner  in  wnich  buUs  brought  into 
the  ranffe  country  are  able  to  meet  its  conditions,  is  the  maimer  in 
which  tney  have  been  previously  maintained,  especially  during  the 
season  immediately  preceding  their  removal  Many  of  them  have 
been  fed  very  largely  upon  corn  and  accustomed  to  being  housed  in 
warm  buildings.  To  bring  in  such  bulls  to  be  turned  at  once  upon 
the  range,  perhaps  when  feed  is  not  abundant  and  the  season  inclem- 
ent or  very  hot,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  unfavorable  results,  from 
which  no  breed  of  cattle  would  be  exempt.  As  pure-bred  bulls  are 
more  likely  to  have  had  this  extra  care  and  feed,  there  is  more  prob- 
ability of  them  disappointing  purchasers.  Breeders  who  are  raising 
buUs  intended  for  sale  on  the  range  should  adopt  a  course  of  manage- 
ment having  this  end  in  view,  and  not  send  tne  young  bulls  to  tne 
range  handicapped  with  a  disadvantage  which  not  only  injures  them 
but  orings  their  breeders  and  the  breed  they  represent  into  discredit. 
Probably  buyers  would  be  amply  compensated  for  their  extra  trouble 
if  they  gave  the  selection  of  bulls  more  of  their  personal  attention, 
and  were  careful  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  youngsters  had  been 
reared  under  somewhat  natural  conditions,  and  not  forced  along  on 
too  abundant  supplies  of  com. 

THE  CALVES— THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE. 

Calves  should  come  in  the  spring,  after  all  danger  of  bad  storms 
has  passed,  say  after  the  1st  of  May.  They  should  be  weaned  in  Oc- 
tober, early  enough  to  give  the  cows  time  to  get  into  fair  condition 
before  winter  sets  in.  If  weaning  is  delayed  until  cold  weather 
neither  calf  nor  dam  are  in  the  best  condition  for  the  winter  expos- 
ure. The  cow  will  in  such  case  be  thin,  and  the  calf  not  sufficiently 
accustomed,  from  previous  habit,  to  do  as  well  as  he  should  do  on  an 
exclusive  grass  diet.  Early-weaned  calves  get  accustomed  to  rely 
wholly  upon  grass  while  the  weather  is  mild  and  pleasant  and  be- 
fore there  is  any  extra  strain  to  withstand  winter  exposures,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  are  in  the  best  possible  shape  to  enoure  these  wnen 
they  come.  If  weaning  occurs  in  very  cold  weather  the  teats  of  the 
cows  are  in  danger  of  being  frozen,  especially  in  the  case  of  cows  giv- 
ing more  than  tlie  usual  quantity  of  milk.  However,  heavy  milkers 
are  not  desirable  on  the  ran^e,  on  account  of  difficulty  with  the 
bag  both  at  calving  and  weamnff  time.  In  most  large  herds,  how- 
ever, the  practice  is  to  let  the  carves  run  with  the  cows  indefinitely, 
and  until  the  cows  wean  them  of  their  own  accord.  This  practice  is 
not  a  good  one,  however,  for  in  many  cases  it  diminishes  the  chances 
of  a  cow  getting  in  calf  again,  and  reduces  her  total  number  of 
calves  to  narrower  limits  than  if  a  contrary  course  had  been  pursued. 
Besides,  calves  often  grow  so  big  and  lusty  that  they  overmaster 
the  dams  and  the  cows  can  not  wean  them,  and  suckling  late  into  the 
winter  the  cows  are  brought  into  such  thin  and  weak  condition 
they  are  lost  in  some  unpropitious  weather.  In  this  case,  the  calf, 
unaccustomed  to  rely  wholly  upon  grass,  is  liable  to  die  also.  Texas 
cows  will  usually  wean  their  calves  in  good  time.  Cows  which  are 
not  again  in  calx  will  not^  as  a  rule^  wean  their  calves  at  any  rato 
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until  long  after  the  proper  time,  while  those  again  in  calf  are  more 
prompt  in  this  particular. 

The  natural  increase  in  a  herd  of  cows  varies  of  course  with  the 
season  and  the  range,  and  with  other  conditions,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  In  the  northern  ranges  the  average  is  estimated  at 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.  Perhaps  it  should  be  larger,  but  there  are 
several  influences  which  operate  to  keep  it  within  these  limits.  First 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  scarcity  of  buUs  upon  the  range; 
second,  the  bunching  of  bulls  with  small  numbers  of  cows,  by  which 
the  effective  use  of  such  as  are  present  is  greatly  circumscribed; 
third,  the  small  attention  given  to  weaning  calves  in  proper  time, 
whereby  many  cows  fail  to  get  in  calf  every  season,  ana  can  onlv  be 
depended  upon  for  calf  in  alternate  seasons;  and,  finally,  the  chas- 
ing and  worrying  of  the  cows  resulting  from  the  bringing  in  of  an 
unusual  number  of  steers  to  the  range.  In  the  earlier  days  the  per- 
centage of  increase  was  much  greater.  The  country  was  more  scant- 
ily stocked;  cows  were  not  worried  and  annoyed  to  the  same  extent 
as  now;  feed  was  everywhere  more  abundant,  and  the  condition 
of  cattle  more  favorable  to  breeding.  And  each  range  man,  in- 
stead of  relying  so  much  upon  his  neighbor  to  furnish  him  with 
bulls  for  his  cows  (for  he  had  few  neighbors  and  perhaps  none),  real- 
ized that  the  number  of  calves  was  directly  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  bulls  he  turned  out  himself,  and  accordingly  his  self-in- 
terest prompted  him  to  provide  a  suitable  number.  And  it  is  notice- 
able that  at  this  time  pure-bred  bulls  were  in  larger  recjuest  and 
proportionate  use.  Nothing  was  heard  concerning  their  lack  of 
hardiness  or  adaptability  in  any  respect  until  people  commenced  to 
crowd  in  upon  the  range,  and  occupiers  began  to  study  how  few  and 
how  cheap  Dulls  woula  answer  to  serve  their  neighbors'  cows. 

HOW  THE  ROUND-UPS  ARE  ARRANGED. 

In  turning  cattle  loose  upon  the  open  range  to  wander  over  square 
leagues  of  territory  in  grazing,  and  be  driven  hundreds  of  miles  by 
the  stress  of  storms,  and,  under  all  conditions  of  weather,  and  feed 
intermixed  with  the  innumerable  cattle  of  other  owners,  a  person 
would  have  small  chance  of  ever  recovering  them  or  deriving  benefit 
from  their  increase,  if  dei)endent  wholly  upon  any  efforts  of  nis  own 
to  either  separate  or  keep  track  of  them.  The  fabulous  search  after 
a  needle  in  a  haystack  were  a  simple  task  compared  with  this.  From 
the  top  of  a  ridge  the  owner  might  come  into  view  of  a  hundred  or 
more  cattle,  scattered  over  more  ^ound  than  he  could  cover  with  a 
day's  riding.  When  all  were  visited  and  their  brand  inspected,  he 
might  find  one  or  more  of  his  own  and  pass  on  to  fresh  ground  the 
next  day,  to  look  over,  perhaps,  the  same  lot  of  cattle,  and  miss  those 
which  have  p€tssed  behind  him  in  the  night,  or  to  his  right  or  left  the 
day  before.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  and  to  render  it  i)ossible  for 
each  man  to  regain  his  own,  a  co-operative  system  of  working  the 
range,  or  ''rounding  up"  the  cattle,has  grown  up  among  rangemen, 
and  is  now  throughout  the  West,  if  not  all  the  range  country,  sanc- 
tioned and  conducted  by  legal  regulations.  Colorado,  for  instance, 
is  divided  into  twenty-three  round-up  districts.  The  whole  State  is 
not  embraced,  as  in  the  agricultural  sections,  and  in  some  of  the 
mountain  country  round-ups  are  not  necessary.  But  there  is  pro- 
vision  made  for  new  districts  whenever,  from  extending  interests  or 
other  cause,  there  may  arise  occasion  for  the  same*    Each  round-up 
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district  is  placed  tmder  the  control  and  managed  by  tliree  commis- 
sioners, wno  are  appointed  each  year  by  the  governor  of  the  State, 
and  they  must  be  actually  engaged  in  the  grazing  of  cattle  in  their 

Eartictdar  districts.  They  serve  without  pay  of  any  kind.  They 
ave  full  charge  of  the  round-ups  in  their  district  for  the  year,  and 
prescribe  the  rules  by  "which  they  are  conducted.  The  commis- 
sioners name  the  point  at  which  the  round-up  shall  commence  and 
the  order  in  which  the  country  shall  be  worked.  They  also  fix  the 
day  when  the  work  shall  begiyi,  and  no  roxmd-ups  not  authorized  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  particular  district  are  allowed  by  law.  Of 
course  an  owner  may  at  any  time  go  upon  his  own  range,  and,  if  he 
can  find  and  isolate  any  of  his  cattle,  drive  them  wherever  he  pleases, 
but  the  law  prohibits  him  from  rounding  up  a  section  of  coxmtry, 
no  matter  how  limited,  except  as  authorized  oy  the  commissioners, 
to  be  certain  that  he  gets  allof  his  own  cattle  out  of  it.  The  object 
of  this  provision  is  apparent,  for  if  any  one  cotdd  go  upon  the  range 
and  carry  on  a  round-up  at  pleasure,  the  cattle  womd  be  rushed 
about  continually  and  kept  so  constantly  on  the  move  that  there 
would  be  little  likelihood  of  their  ever  getting  fat. 

The  commissioners  also  appoint  the  five  men  of  the  round-ups, 
who  receive  such  pay  for  their  services  as  the  commissioners  may 
fix,  and  are  paid  from  the  fund  realized  from  the  sale  of  ^*  mavericks^' 
(calves  separated  from  their  mothers)  in  each  district.  The  foreman 
has  full  cnarge  of  the  round-up,  under  the  regulations  and  order  of 
movement  prescribed  by  the  commissioners,  and  complete  authority 
over  the  men,  whether  owners  or  their  help,  engaged  in  the  work. 
The  round-ups  do  not  commence  at  any  fixed  date,  but  as  soon  as  the 
cattle  are  in  sufficient  order  to  bear  the  movement  and  restraint  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  This  varies  with  different  seasons,  owing 
to  the  earuness  or  lateness  with  which  grass  has  started,  but  is  gen- 
erally about  the  middle  of  May.  The  exact  date,  as  before  observed, 
is  fixed  by  the  commissioners  after  consideration  of  these  facts.  So 
far  as  possible  the  round-ups  in  the  different  districts  are  so  arranged 
as  not  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  contiguous  districts, 

WHO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  ROUND-UPS. 

The  day  selected  for  the  commencement,  a  headquarters  for  the 
meeting  of  the  several  outfits  is  announced,  at  which  all  assemble 
preparatory  to  the  beginning  of  active  work.  Every  person  owning 
cattle  grazmg  in  that  district  is  expected  to  participate  personally, 
furnish  men,  or  arrange  with  some  one  who  does  participate  to  rep- 
resent him.  Representation,  however,  in  this  case,  means  the  actual 
care  and  looking  after  the  cattle,  so  it  is  no  mere  formality  in  which 
one  man  may  good-naturedly  represent  a  number  of  other  people. 
There  are  engaged  in  a  round-up  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  men,  or 
more,  depenaing  upon  the  size  and  topography  of  the  district  and 
the  number  of  cattle  it  contains.  There  is  no  way  of  determining 
the  proportion  of  men  to  be  furnished  by  different  owners.  Each 
one  IS  left  to  decide  that  matter  for  himself,  but  self-interest  requires 
that  he  arrange  for  suflBicient  help  to  handle  such  of  his  cattle  as  may 
be  found.  Each  owner  furnishes  a  team,  camp,  provisions,  and 
moxmts  for  his  own  men.  This  is  termed  an  *'  outfit."  Several 
owners  of  small  herds,  whose  cattle  range  over  the  same  ground, will 
often  join  to  make  up  an  ^^  outfit."  Often  one  man,  who  owns  but 
few  cattle,  will  look  after  those  of  a  neighbor  up  to  a  certain  point 
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in  the  round-up,  where  the  neighbor  relieves  him  and  jperf  orms  a  sim- 
ilar service  in  return.  A  small  owner  often  joins  himselt  without 
pay  to  the  *^  outfit"  of  a  neighboring  large  owner,  in  consideration 
that  his  few  cattle  be  handled  and  brought  along  with  the  other 
cattle  of  the  **  outfit."  In  short,  there  is  ail  sorts  of  doubling  up  and 
co-operjation  among  the  parties  working  the  range  which  either  in- 
terest or  convenience  may  suggest. 

Each  outfit  has  its  own  separate  camp,  herds  separately  from  all 
the  others  its  own  horses,  wnich,  accoroing  to  the  district,  are  pro- 
vided in  the  proportion  of  from  three  to  ten  to  each  man,  so  that 
each  one  can  have  a  fresh  horse  each  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  reauire.  It  is  hard  work  on  horses  and  not  a  light 
one  on  riders.  Eacn  outfit,  when  the  cattle  are  brought  in  and  sep- 
arated, takes  charge  of  its  own  cattle.  In  this  matter,,  however, 
there  is  generally  more  or  less  combination  between  the  outfits,  those 
from  the  same  section  of  country  handling  and  holding  their  cattle 
in  common,  only  separating  them  when  they  approach  tne  boundaries 
of  their  respective  ranges. 

Strangers  present  from  other  ranges,  looking  for  cattle  which  may 
have  strayed  from  their  proper  grazing  groimds,  i^re  furnished  with 
meals,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  range  country,  by  any  of  the 
outfits,  at  60  cents  per  day.  They  have  their  own  Dedding,  as  does 
everybody  in  the  range  country,  and  are  privileged  to  share  in 
whatever  sleeping  accomodations  may  exist,  which  is  generally  such 
as  may  be  found  xmder  a  wagon.  They  arrange  for  their  cattle  to 
be  held  in  the  Jierd  of  some  person  who  will  take  them  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  point  where  they  properly  belong.  This  they  are 
able  to  do  without  difficulty,  in  consideration  of  the  contribution  of 
their  own  services  to  the  outfit,  for  the  comity  between  stockmen  is 
of  the  most  liberal  and  generous  character.  One  who  dispenses 
favors  to  a  stranger  this  month  may  be  seeking  precisely  similar 
ones  himself ,  or  his  men  may  be,  at  the  hands  of  some  other  strangers 
next  month.  And  the  sense  of  mutual  dependence  upon  mutual 
favors  roakes  men  wondrously  liberal  in  their  dealings  with  others. 

The  owners  of  large  herds,  whose  cattle  naturally  graze  or  drift 
over  wide  areas,  generally  have  ^*  outfits"  at  all  the  round-ups  in  the 
country  over  which  their  cattle  are  likely  to  drift,  and  perhaps  some 
representation  like  that  just  described  at  those  still  more  remote. 

HOW  THE  BOUKD-UP  WORK  IS  DONE. 

The  country  throughout  the  district  having  been  gone  over  many 
times  before,  is  thoroughly  known  in  all  its  features :  every  ravine 
and  water-hole  and  pecxihar  place  almost  has  a  local  name,  and  a 
very  ^ood  opinion  can  be  formed  from  previous  experience  of  the 
rapidity  and  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked.  If  much  broken,  or 
abounoing  in  ravines  or  inequalities,  it  can  not  be  passed  over  as 
quickly  as  where  the  surface  is  smootn  or  gently  undulating. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  the  foreman  designates  a  stretch  of 
country  to  be  worked  that  day,  and  assigns  to  the  different  men  the 
portions  which  they  shall  work,  so  distributing  them  that  they  ride 
every  valley,  pass  along  every  ridge,  scour  every  ravine  and  depres- 
sion, and  bring  the  whole  country  into  view.  All  the  cattle  found, 
no  matter  who  may  own  them  or  what  brand  they  may  bear,  are  ga- 
thered up  £wid  driven  to  the  headquarters  camp.  After  the  men  had 
separated  to  their  work  camp  was  broken  and  moved  during  the  day 
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by  those  in  charge  to  a  point  previously  selected  and  convenient  to 
the  place  where  tne  labors  of  the  day  will  terminate.  The  men  de- 
tailed by  each  "  outfit''  to  care  for  the  horse  herds  or  the  cattle  herds 
it  may  carry  along  of  course  move  with  the  camp,  but  at  such  a 
leisureljr  gait  as  to  give  the  animals  in  charge  the  best  possible  chance 
for  grazing. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  the  force  commence  to  arrive 
at  the  new  camp  with  the  cattle  which  have  been  gathered  during 
the  day.  These  are  divided,  under  the  direction  of  the  foreman,  as 
they  come  in,  into  such  number  of  bimches,  considering  the  number 
of  cattle  and  men  to  do  the  work,  as  will  render  the  "cutting  out" 
most  convenient  and  expeditious.  The  foreman  desimates  an  "  out- 
fit" to  commence  "  cutting  out,"  and  assigns  the  buncn  it  shall  work, 
making  these  assignments  until  all  the  bunches  are  being  worked. 
When  an  "outfit"  is  through  with  a  bunch  it  notifies  the  foreman, 
who  turns  it  over  to  the  inspection  of  some  other  "outfit,"  but  the 
last  parties  "  cutting  out"  must  hold  the  bunch  until  relieved.  And 
so  on,  in  turn,  each  outfit  is  given  an  opportunity  of  ffoing  through 
and  "cutting  out"  its  brand  of  cattle  from  each  buncL 

Sometimes,  when  the  number  of  cattle  is  not  too  large  and  the  time  . 
is  abxmdant,  or  perhaps  help  in  short  supply,  the  cattle  are  all  rounded 
into  one  bunch,  and  each  "outfit"  takes  its  turn,  as  assigned  by  the 
foreman,  in  "cutting  out."    But  in  either  case  the  results  achieved 
and  the  general  plan  of  work  is  the  same. 

CUTTING  OUT  THE  DIFFERENT  BRANDS. 

A  bunch  of  cattle  being  assigned  an  "outfit"  to  work,  part  of 
the  men  give  their  attention  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  bunch  of 
cattle  from  breaking  up  and  scattering,  while  the  others,  mounted 
upon  horses  which  are  often  reserved  especially  for  this  purpose, 
do  the  "cutting  out."  It  is  not  the  safest  sort  of  work  imaginable, 
for  the  cattle  are  excited  and  in  more  or  less  rapid  motion.  Occa- 
sionally an  animal,  grown  desperate,  will  show  fight,  and  still  of  tener 
one  is  rushed  along  by  the  irresistible  force  of  those  pressing  behind. 
Horses  often  receive  fatal  injuries,  and  a  rider  unhorsed  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  trampled  or  gored  to  death  by  the  excited  animals 
before  his  companions  could  come  to  his  rescue.  Both  rider  and 
horse  should  understand  the  work  and  appreciate  the  danger.  An 
intelligent,  well-trained  horse  will  appreciate  his  peril,  and  adopt 
some  course  to  avoid  the  herds  or  crush  before  the  rider  could  pos- 
sibly guide  him.  And  an  expert  rider,  when  a  shock  seems  inevi- 
table, will  generally  manage  to  protect  his  horse  from  the  fatal 
thrust  of  the  horn  by  interposing  the  heavy  stirrup  and  thick  hous- 
ings of  leather,  which  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  all  range 
saddles. 

Mounted  as  well  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  rider  plunges 
boldly  into  the  seething  mass  of  cattle,  on  the  lookout  for  brands 
belonging  to  or  represented  by  the  "outfit"  to  which  he  belongs. 
As  soon  as  an  animal  bearing  any  of  the  desired  brands  is  discov- 
ered the  horse  is  ridden  straight  at  it  with  all  possible  speed.  The 
horse  soon  comprehends  which  animal  the  rider  has  selected,  and 
with  very  little  guiding  will  follow  it  through  all  the  turnings  and 
deviating  courses  it  may  make.  And  the  Seer  or  cow  retreating, 
with  the  inevitable  rider  at  its  heels,  and  receiving  a  blow  from  the 
whip  as  often  as  within  reaohi  or  whenever  its  speed  is  slackened. 
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soon  discovers  there  is  no  safety  among  its  fellows,  and  permits  it- 
self to  be  mshed  from  among  them.    This  is  termed  **  cutting  out/' 

As  fast  as  animals  are  separated  from  the  bunch  they  are  driven 
to  the  particular  herd  of  the  outfit  to  which  they  belong.  But  not 
in  the  leisurely  way  in  which  cattle  are  driven  in  the  East,  horse 
and  steer  on  the  walk.  Kange  cattle  can  not  be  driven  in  this  man- 
ner, unless  many  are  together,  as,  from  their  semi-wild  and  distrust- 
ful state,  IJiey  are  always  reluctant  to  leave  the  immediate  locality, 
or  the  companions  which  they  may  happen  to  have,  so  they  are  put 
through  on  the  jump.  If  not  headed  m  the  right  direction  they  are 
pursued  with  less  rapidity  until  turned  in  the  direction  desired,  and 
onc^.headed  that  way  are  urged  along  so  fast  that  they  have  little 
chance  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left. 

As  the  riders  pass  to  and  fro  through  the  bunches  "  cutting  out '' 
particular  animals,  from  the  pursuit  of  which  they  allow  nothing  to 
turn  them  aside,  their  eyes  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  whether 
there  are  other  animals  of  the  same  brands  present^  which  will  in 
turn  be  cut  out. 

When  all  the  bunches  have  been  carefully  looked  over  by  each 
one  of  the  outfits,  and  all  the  brands  represented  have  been  sepa- 
rated and  secured,  there  are  some  cattle  left  which  are  turned  loose 
at  that  spot.  These  cattle  are  either  those  which  belong  upon  the 
range  wnich  have  been  worked  during  the  day,  and  are  therefore 
alr^y  at  home,  or  strange  cattle  from  some  distance,  bearing 
brands  not  represented  at  the  round-up. 

Sometimes  a  memorandum  is  made  of  these  ^^  strange  "  brands, 
and  the  owner  hears  of  them  through  the  associations.  Brands, 
too,  are  extensivelv  advertised  in  the  ran^e  newspapers,  and  cow- 
boys are  perpetually  on  the  lookout  for  animals  bearmg  advertised 
brands,  and  notify  owners  of  the  locality  where  animals  off  their 
proper  range  may  be  found,  receiving  generally  some  slight  com- 
pensation tor  recovered  animals. 

HOLDING  THE  HERDS. 

The  next  day,  and  each  succeeding  day,  the  camp  is  moved  and  a 
fresh  stretch  of  country  covered,  until  the  whole  district  is  finished, 
which  will  be  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  the  commencement.  And 
all  these  special  herdd  into  which  the  gathered  cattle  have  been  di- 
vided are  driven  along  within  a  convenient  distance.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  scatter  consiaerably  in  the  day-time,  in  order  to  graze  and 
obtain  water,  but  they  are  kept  distinct.  At  night  they  are  rounded 
into  bimches  more  or  less  compact,  and  guarded.  Ordinarily  it  is 
not  much  trouble  to  hold  the  cattle  at  night,  as  they  lie  down  for 
most  of  the  time,  getting  up  perhaps  once  or  twice  to  feed,  and  they 
soon  discover  thej  are  watcnedand  lie  down  again.  A  dark  night 
calls  for  more  vigilance  and  a  larger  number  of  guards,  and  the  re- 
liefs are  increased.  When  a  bad  storm  occurs  at  night,  accompanied 
by  much  thunder  and  lightning,  the  cattle  sometimes  become  alarmed 
and  much  less  manageaole.  On  such  occasions  it  frequently  requires 
the  services  of  all  hands  to  keep  the  herds  from  breaking  away,  or 
stampeding. 

As  the  round-up  progresses  and  passes  over  the  several  rcmges, 
the  respective  owners  drop  out  such  cattle  belonging  to  them  as  may 
have  been  previously  gathered  and  brought  to  that  point.  Those 
gathered  from  that  time  forward,  belonging  to  the  ranges  which 
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have  been  left  behind,  must  be  carried  along  until  the  whole  district^ 
is  finished. 

Long  before  this  time  the  round-up  has  assumed,  if  the  district 
be  a  lar^e  one,  very  imposing  proportions,  and  the  thousands  of 
cattle  ana  horses,  and  hundreds  or  men  and  trains  of  wagons,  con- 
stitute in  the  aggregate  a  spectacle  to  be  remembered. 

The  district  nnisned,  the  ''outfits,'?  comprising  the  round-ups, 
separate,  each  returning  as  best  it  can  their  cattle  to  their  own  ranges. 
Those  who  go  to  distant  points,  or  to  about  the  same  district  of 
country,  join  their  herds  for  the  drive,  separating  the  cattle  when 
the  first  person's  range  is  reached.  Generally  these  herds,  if  to  be 
consolidated  at  the  close  of  the  round-up,  have  been  held  inconjmon 
as  the  round-up  was  progressing.  The  several  herds,  as  they  sepa- 
rate at  the  close  of  the  round-up,  vary  from  a  few  hundred  head  to 
many  thousands.  Five  to  8,000  head  are  contained  in  some  of  the 
herds  which  separate  at  the  close  of  the  round-up  in  a  large  dis- 
trict. 

THE  BBANDINO — THE  MOTHEBLESS  CALVES. 

As  the  cattle  are  cut  out  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work  an  oppor- 
tunity is  presented  for  counting  and  dividing  the  calves  to  the  respect- 
ive owners.  When  a  cow  is  cut  out  of  the  bunch  if  her.CfJf  is  not 
at  her  side  the  rider  can  tell  from  her  appearance  whether  she  likely 
has  a  calf,  and  instead  of  being  rushed  away  to  her  proper  herd,  as  in 
the  case  of  steers,  she  is  allowed  to  remain  near  the  bunch,  but  pre- 
vented from  rejoining  it,  and  in  a  short  time  if  she  has  a  calf  present 
it  will  likely  come  out  at  her  call  and  join  her.  The  cutting  out 
completed,  each  owner  proceeds  to  brand  his  calves,  though  some- 
times this  is  deferred  until  the  close  of  the  roxmd-up.  To  brand  a 
calf  one  cowboy  catches  him  around  the  heels  with  a  lariat,  in  the 
handling  of  which  constant  practice  gives  much  proficiency.  The 
lariat  being  attached  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle  the  youngster  is  drag- 
ged to  the  fire.  Assistants  confine  his  head  and  with  the  tight  lariat 
easily  prevent  his  struggles  until  the  brand  is  applied.  Steers  are 
branded  in  much  the  same  way.  Only  one  lariat  is  thrown  over  the 
head  and  another  around  the  heels,  and  the  horses  pulling  back  in 
opposite  directions  throw  and  stretch  out  the  animal  to  be  operated 
upon,  and  hold  him  securely  until  the  operation  is  completed.  The 
horses  get  so  accustomed  to  this  work  that  they  will  keep  the  lariat 
taut  and  the  animal  stretched  out  upon  the  groxmd  without  any  at- 
tention from  the  riders,  who  can  even  descend  from  the  saddle  and 
handle  the  irons. 

The  irons  are  heated  in  fires  made  mainly  of  cold  chips,  as  the 
dried  droppings  of  the  animals  are  known  in  ran^e  parlance.  They 
are  heatea  as  not  as  they  can  be  made  and  applied  ouickly  with  a 
firm  hand.  Great  skill  is  required  in  the  use  of  the  Ibranding  iron 
to  bum  iust  deep  enough  to  produce  a  clear,  distinct  brand,  and  not 
too  deeply,  whicn  would  impair  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  its  legi- 
bility. Particular  care  must  be  observed  also  to  prevent  the  iron 
from  being  moved  in  the  struggle  of  the  animal.  At  the  ranches  the 
cattle  are  branded  in  the  corrals,  sometimes  in  the  way  described, 
and  sometimes  "chutes"  are  provided,  into  which  the  animals  are 
driven  and  so  confined  as  to  render  their  struggles  futile,  and  rece^' vc 
the  brand  standing. 

In  the  bunch  oi  cattle  remaining  each  day  after  each  outfit  has 
out  out  its  brands  there  will  generally  remain  a  few  unclaimed 
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COWS  and  their  calves.  These  cows  are  Qut  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  foreman,  and  the  calves  of  each  one  identified  in  the  usual  way, 
and  each  unclaimed  calf  is  given  a  brand  similar  to  that  of  the 
mother,  irons  with  which  running  brands  of  any  pattern  can  be  given 
being  carried  for  this  piuTpose.  In  this  way  the  owner  of  the  cow, 
no  matter  how  far  she  majr  be  from  her  proper  range,  is  certain  that 
her  increase  will  receive  his  brand,  and  if  ne  ever  gets  on  track  of 
her  or  her  increase,  will  recover  both. 

After  all  this  is  done  there  will  remain  some  motherless  calves,  t. 
e.f  those  which  have  become  separated  from  the  dams,  or  where 
mother  or  calf  or  both  have  become  so  excited  that  they  refuse  to 
recognize  each  other.  These  are  termed  ^'mavericks,"  as  are  also 
any  animals  of  any  age  found  upon  the  range  without  a  brand. 
These  are  sold  to  the  mghest  bidder,  and  the  proceeds  constitute  a 
fund  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  rouna-ups  are  defrayed. 
Sometimes  this  sale  is  made  on  the  groimd  and  sometimes  it  is  made 
in  advance  before  the  round-up  commences. 

DISPUTED  OWNBRSHIP  AT  THE  ROUND-UP. 

If  at  any  time  a  dispute  arises  between  different  persons  as  to  the 
ownership  of  an  animal,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  brands  similar 
in  outline  have  been  unskillfully  applied,  the  foreman  appoints  a 
conunittee  from  among  those  present  to  examine  the  brand  and  award 
the  animal.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  committee, 
which  is  final  for  all  the  purposes  of  the'  round-up.  But  of  course 
this  only  determines  the  right  of  possession  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  matter  of  actual  ownership,  if  either  party  is  dissatisfied,  is  de- 
termined in  the  usual  manner  m  the  courts. ' 

THE  FALL  ROUND-UP  FOR  BEEVES. 

The  round-up  described  is  the  spring  round-up.  There  is  another 
in  the  fall,  which  is  completed  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
shipping  season.  It  is  not  attended  with  so  much  labor,  and  so  many 
cattle  are  not  moved  as  in  the  spring  round-ups,  because  but  few 
cattle  have  left  their  proper  range  in  the  interval,  and  herds  have 
not  likely  become  so  widely  scattered  during  the  summer  months  as 
in  winter.  Its  principal  object  is  to  facilitate  the  gathering  up  of 
beeves,  which  are  thus  brought  upon  their  own  range  where  the 
owner  can  readily  collect  them  when  ready  for  shipment.  The  fall 
roimd-ups,  however,  are  conducted  in  the  same  way  and  under  the 
same  authority  as  those  made  in  the  spring. 

«SOESSITY  FOR  CO-OPERATION— KEEPING  OUT  NEW-COMERS. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  attend  the  roimd-ups  and  get  his  cattle. 
The  foreman,  being  an  officer  of  the  State,  could  refuse  no  man  the 

Erivilege  of  looking  through  the  bunches  of  animals  bearing  his 
rand.  But  if  disposed  to  shirk  his  proportionate  share  of  the  work, 
no  one  would  join  in  with  him  in  holdmg  and  driving  the  animals 
after  he  had  cut  them  out,  and  so  he  would  have  to  furnish  men 
enough  of  his  own  to  attend  to  every  detail  connected  with  his 
cattle,  and  this  would,  imless  in  the  case  of  very  large  owners, 
call  for  much  more  help  than  would  be  required  under  any  other 
drcumstanoeB.     And  if  any  one  should  be  regarded  with  dislike 
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there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  workers,  if  they  should  observe  an 
animal  bearing  his  brand,  from  leaving  it  where  they  found  it  and 
not  bringing  it  in. 

There  is  probably  no  business  in  which  individuals  are  so  fully 
dependent  upon  co-operation  with  their  neighbors  as  in  the  gather- 
ing and  handling  of  range  cattle  upon  the  round-ups.  If  one  were 
left  dependent  entirely  upon  his  own  efforts,  in  the  present  crowded 
condition  of  the  range,  it  would  certainly  be  a  task  involving  much 
labor  and  expense  to  undertake  the  gathering  of  the  cattle.  And  at 
the  verv  best  its  results  would  be  uncertain.  One  would  never 
know  when  the  work  was  accomplished.  It  is  now  proposed  in  many 
quarters  that  the  range  men  already  upon  the  range,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  outsiders  from  bringing  cattle  into  districts  already  re- 
garded as  fully  stocked,  shall  take  advantage  of  this  dependence 
upon  their  favor  and  refuse  these  new-comers  membership  in  their 
associations  and  decline  to  work  with  them  upon  the  range  and  at 
the  round-ups.  It  is  also  proposed  to  use  the  same  means  to  compel 
range  men  already  upon  tne  range  to  observe  what  are  regarded  as 
the  rights  of  others.  With  proper  co-operation  in  this  respect  among 
the  members  of  the  existing  associations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
"pressure"  can  be  exerted  which  in  no  case  is  to  be  despised. 

THE  PROPORTION  OF  BEEVES  SHIPPED— SUPPLEMENTAL  FEEDING. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  range  industry,  when  the  coxmtiy  was 
new,  cattle  few  in  number,  and  feed  everywhere,  figuratively  if  not 
actually,  "knee  deep,"  pretty  much  evervthing  upon  the  range  got 
fat,  and  the  proportion  of  beeves  shipped  during  the  course  of  the 
season  was  perhaps  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  animals 
of  suitable  ages.  And  they  were  in  condition  so  early  in  the 
season  that  the  bulk  of  them  were  safely  marketed  during  July  and 
August.  Now,  however,  as  was  stated  by  Secretary  Sturgis,  of  the 
Wyoming  Association,  at  the  forming  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  closer  stocking  of  the  ranges  and  the  less 
abundance  of  feed,  the  beeves  are  not  in  proper  condition  for  ship- 
ment until  September  and  October ;  and  even  at  this  later  date  only 
from  one-third  to  one-half  are  in  condition  to  be  sold  as  beeves.  So 
each  year,  as  the  range  industry  expands  and  more  cattle  are  brought 
and  rearea  upon  it,  there  is  a  constantly  increased  proportion  which 
must  go  to  market  in  a  half -fat  or  lean  condition  and  be  brought  to 
the  desired  finish  and  ripeness  in  the  agricultural  States,  where  grain 
and  hay  for  that  purpose  are  available. 

From  the  unsatisfactory  market  which  at  times  prevails  for  this 
class  of  cattle,  and  is  very  likely  to  prevail  at  the  time  when  thin- 
range  cattle  are  being  marketed  in  large  numbers,  many  of  the  larger 
companies  have  sought  to  escape  by  arranging  with  the  distilleries 
of  the  Western  States  to  feed  their  surplus.  Others,  in  turn,  not 
finding  in  this  quarter  a  satisfactory  remedy,  have  erected  feeding 
establishments  at  points  where  hay  and  corn  are  always  abundant 
and  relatively  cheap,  and  are  trying  here  the  experiment  of  feeding 
their  own  cattle.  They  can  be  held  in  this  way  under  daily  and,  it  is 
asserted,  economical  improvement  until  a  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  market  is  reached,  and  are  then  so  near  to  it  that  they  can  be 
quickly  rushed  in  and  disposed  of.  And  everywhere  througnout  the 
range  country  there  is  much  anxious  discussion  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  securing  feed  in  favorable  situations,  or  by  the  cultivation  of 
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alfalfa  or  other  stippoBed  drought-resisting  grasses,  to  bring  into  ship- 
ping condition  at  Jfeast  a  portion  of  the  range  cattle  which  are  now 
rushed  to  market  in  thin  order. 

PRECAUTIONS      AGAINST       IMPROPER      SHIPMENTS— DETECTION      OF 
THEFT— THE  INSPECTION  SYSTEM. 

To  complement  the  round-np  system  there  is  also  a  system  of  in- 
spection in  vogue  in  the  arid  region  by  which,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
cattle  are  overlooked  when  about  to  be  marketed.  But  for  the  in- 
spection system,  cattle  straying  far  away  from  home  would  be  almost 
certain  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  persons  and  be  shipped  to 
market.  Or  thej  might  be  driven  surreptitiously  from  their  own 
ranges  by  rustlers,  as  the  range  thieves  are  called,  to  distant  shipping 
points,  where  they  could  be  safely  put  aboard  the  cars.  But  while 
a  dishonest  person  may  steal  cattle  with  greater  ease  in  the  range 
country  than  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  get  with  his  plunder  farther 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  cnme,  it  is  more  difficult  here  than  else- 
where to  dispose  of  animals  acquired  in  this  way.  The  inspection 
system  not  only  protects  the  rightful  owners  of  cattle  from  the  opera- 
tions of  dishonest  persons,  but  also  from  the  mistakes  which  are 
made  in  the  shipment  of  large  lots  of  cattle,  whereby  some  wrong 
brands  are  often  unintentionally  included.  In  Colorado  the  inspection 
system  is  provided  for  by  law,  and  the  governor  annually  appoints 
an  insi)ection  committee  of  nine  members,  selected  from  the  dmerent 
poi-tions  of  the  State,  and  who  are  required  to  be  stockmen  actively 
engaged  in  business  on  the  range.  They  serve  without  pay,  and  do 
not  even  receive  back  such  expenses  as  they  may  incur.  The  com- 
mittee employ  all  the  inspectors  and  as  many  as  they  may  regard 
necessary,  not  exceeding  ten  at  any  one  time.  They  are  limitea  in 
their  expenditures  on  account  of  inspection  to  $5,000  per  year. 
During  tne  active  shipping  season  inspectors  are  kept  at  all  the  sta- 
tions along  the  different  railroads  where  cattle  are  unloaded  for  feed 
and  water,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  Omaha,  Pacific 
Junction,  and  Kansas  City,  and  at  such  other  points  as,  from  time 
to  time,  may  seem  necessary. 

Each  inspector  has  a  brand  book,  in  which  all  the  known  brands  or 
those  which  ordinarily  enter  into  the  commercial  movement  are 
described.  The  person  in  charge  of  cattle  in  course  of  shipment  is 
provided  with  a  list  of  the  brands  borne  by  the  cattle  under  his 
charge.  The  inspector  examines  each  lot,  sees  that  the  cattle  of  each 
brand  correspond  in  number  with  the  description  on  the  lists,  and 
makes  a  report  to  the  State  committee,  showing  the  brands  and 
number  of  the  different  lots  of  cattle  inspected  by  him,  the  names 
of  the  shippers,  the  dates  of  shipment,  and  the  name  of  consignors. 
So,  if  any  one  suspects  some  of  his  cattle  have  been  shipped  out  by 
others,  here  is  a  record  which  will  enable  him  to  trace  the  matter. 
If  the  inspector  finds  brands  not  upon  the  list,  or  which  are  not  reg- 
istered as  the  brand  of  the  shipper,  he  requires  a  receipt  to  be  given 
for  the  particular  animals,  which  is  returned  with  his  report,  and 
the  owner  of  the  brand  is  notified  through  the  committee.  If  the 
owner  of  the  brand  has  sold  these  cattle  to  the  shipper,  the  matter 
will,  of  course,  end  there,  but  if  not,  he  will  know  where  to  look  for 
their  proceeds.  The  shipper  can  not  well  deny  the  receipt,  and  the 
law  makes  him  the  agent  of  the  owner  in  disposing  of  tne  animal, 
80  he  can  not  well  retain  the  proceeds.    If  the  shipper  is  not  known 
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to  the  inspector  to  be  responsible,  or  if  lie  refuses  to  give  a  receipt, 
the  inspector  may  make  such  entry  upon  the  shipping  bills  as  will 
require  the  sale  of  the  animal  for  account  of  the  brand,  the  proceeds 
to  be  held  officially  until  ownership  is  legally  determined.  Or  he 
may  take  the  animal  itself,  sell  it  on  the  spot,  or  forward  it  with 
some  other  shipper.  And  for  this  purpose  ne  is  authorized  to  re- 
plevy animals  if  they  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  an  honest  shipper  will  refuse  to  comply  with  the  inspec- 
tion requirements,  and  there  have  only  been  two  or  three  instances 
in  years  where  the  committee  have  been  compelled  to  pay  damages 
on  account  of  inspectors  taking  possession  of  wrong  animals.  Usu- 
alljr  shippers,  when  they  find  they  have  other  brands  ^ong  than 
their  own,  prefer  that  such  entries  be  made  upon  the  shipping  bills 
as  will  cause  the  animals  described  to  be  sold  separately,  and  the 
proceeds  remitted  direct  to  the  owner,  or,  if  his  correct  aadress  is 
unknown,  to  the  State  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  where  he  can 
obtain  them.  This  course  saves  the  necessity  of  the  shipper  giving 
any  further  attention  to  it.  So,  every  little  while,  stockmen  are  re- 
ceiving checks  from  the  Cattle  Association,  or  from  commission 
merchants,  for  cattle  which  had  strayed  off  to  some  distant  range 
and  found  their  way  to  market  along  with  some  other  person's  cat- 
tle. The  Colorado  Cattle  Growers'  Association  has  now  m  its  hands, 
awaiting  claimants,  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  25  or  30 
head  of  cattle,  of  which  the  owners  of  the  brands  are  ui^own. 
Sometimes  one  range  man  makes  an  arrangement  with  another  to 
market  any  of  his  beeves  which  drift  upon  the  other's  ranee,  and 
the  inspection  system  discloses  to  him  just  how  many  of  such  were 
shipped.  Perhaps  the  first  intimation  he  may  get  that  any  have 
pone  forward  is  the  receipt  of  a  check  from  a  commission  merchant 
in  Chicago  or  Kansas  City,  for  the  proceeds  of  2  or  3  head  which 
have  been  sold  for  his  account. 

The  Colorado  inspectors  save  to  the  owners  the  proceeds  of  from 
300  to  400  head  of  cattle  per  year.  This  is  the  direct  benefit.  Indi- 
rectly the  benefits  are  much  greater,  for,  but  for  this  check  upon 
the  indiscriminate  marketing  of  cattle,  dishonest  persons  would  be 
encouraged  to  pick  up  and  ship  as  many  of  other  people's  cattle  as 
possible.  Unaer  this  system,  the  last  thing  a  cattle  thief  would 
think  of  doing  would  be  the  shipment  of  cattle  out  of  the  country. 
To  drive  them  some  distance  and  keep  them,  altering  the  brandfs. 
which  can  sometimes  be  successfully  done,  or  selling  them  to  a  local 
butcher,  perhaps  as  equally  dishonest  as  himself,  or  killjng  them  him- 
self and  peddling  the  meat,  is    '  ' 


,  I  about  the  only  way  of  disposing  of 
stolen  stock.  The  W  voming  inspectors,  during  the  year  1885,  inspected 
320,697  head  of  cattle  on  the  railroads  and  at  the  ladian  ag:encies. 
recovering  2,828  head  of  cattle  shipped  by  others  than  their  rightful 
owners.  Of  this  number,  1,222  head  were  found  at  Council  Bluffs, 
and  931  head  at  Minnesota  Transfer,  near  Saint  PauL  The  greater 
proportion  of  these  were  likely  shipped  by  arrangement  between  the 
owner  and  the  shipper,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  inspection  system,  they 
could  have  been  successfully  shipped  by  anybody  without  any  ar- 
rangement, and  detection  would  have  been  pracucally  impossible. 
The  figures  given  as  the  work  of  the  Wyoming  inspectors  probably 
include  re-inspections,  not  only  of  Wyoming  cattle,  but  of  all  range 
cattle,  for  the  same  lot  may  be  looked  over  by  more  than  one  in- 
spector. These  are,  therefore,  gross  figures,  while  those  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  Colorado  inspection  exhibit  the  net  result,  after 
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deductions  have  been  made  for  re-inspection,  the  cattle  of  other  lo- 
calities examined,  and  also  aU  cases  when  remittances  are  made  by 
commission  mercnants  direct  to  owners. 

The  Colorado  committee,  in  addition  to  the  inspectors  outside  the 
State,  maintain  inspectors  at  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Leadville,  and 
other  inspectors,  who  travel  under  orders  from  one  part  of  the  State 
to  another.  Shippers,  if  possible,  have  their  cattle  inspected  before 
shipment,  because  then  tnere  is  less  explanation  necessary  while  en 
route.  Where  a  number  of  cattle  are  sold  from  one  point  on  the 
range  to  another  point,  buyers  generally  insist  that  they  shall  be 
inspected  on  delivery ;  in  fact,  inspection  makes  the  interests  of  both 

Earties  more  secure.  Butchers,  by  law,  are  required  to  preserve  the 
ides  for  one  month  after  slaughter,  and  inspectors  regularly  visit 
all  the  principal  towns,  examine  these  hides,  and  report  the  brands. 
And  wnile  perhaps  but  few  cases  of  stolen  cattle  are  detected,  the 
means  of  detection  are  so  numerous  and  perfect  that  the  stealing  of 
cattle  is  rendered  highly  dangerous,  and  dishonest  men  are  deterred 
from  engaging  in  it.  In  Colorado  a  tax  of  1.15  miUs  on  all  the  cattle 
of  the  State  is  annually  levied  for  the  support  of  the  inspection 
system.  Besides,  the  cattlemen  themselves,  through  their  State 
association,  maintain  an  efficient  detective  system,  and  have  able 
attorneys  in  their  employ  to  assist  the  regular  officers  in  the  prose- 
cution of  all  cases  of  cattle  stealing.  The  inspection  system  of 
other  sections  may  vary  in  detail  from  that  in  Colorado,  which  has 
been  so  minutely  described,  but  everjrwhere  these  systems  are  de- 
signed to  provide  the  same  safe-guards,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
are  generally  eilective,  but  necessarily  vary  somewhat  in  methods 
to  suit  the  cattle  movement  peculiar  to  each  section. 

WINTER  CARE— NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  HORSES  REQUIRED. 

The  winter  care  of  cattle  on  the  range  is  mainly  confined  to  an 
effort  to  keep  the  water  holes  open.  The  cattle  in  cold  weather  suffer 
more,  as  a  rule,  from  the  want  of  water  than  from  any  other  cause. 
There  is  more  or  less  riding  up  and  down  the  streams  during  severe 
weather,  chopping  holes  in  the  ice  at  convenient  distances,  Sirough 
which  the  cattle  may  drink.  There  should  be  more  of  this  done 
than  there  is,  for  snow  makes  a  poor  substitute,  and  during  most  of 
the  season  the  range  is  entirely  bare  of  it.  With  open  water  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  the  cattle  cover  a  larger  area  in  grazing  than  when 
the  watering  places  are  widely  distant,  and  of  course  get  more  feed 
and  do  better.  Sometimes  weak  cattle  are  brought  into  the  ranches 
where  there  is  hay  at  hand,  and  are  helped  along  with  feed,  and 
range  men,  as  has  already  been  observed,  are  growing  more  and  more 
appreciative  of  the  value  of  home  ranches  which  are  capable  of 
yielding  ^ ood  supplies  of  hay.  At  some  ranches,  too,  more  or  less 
bulls  are  Kept  up  and  fed,  and  the  horses  kept  out  of  the  herd  also 
require  attention.  But,  in  the  aggregate,  the  winter's  work  is  light, 
and  a  much  less  number  of  men  are  maintained  than  in  summer. 

In  early  spring  there  are  slough  holes  and  miry  places  in  which 
weak  cattle  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  if  assistance  is  not  at  hand  to 
help  them  out,  and  such  places  are  often  visited. 

The  help  and  personal  attention,  and  consequently  the  expense  of 
managing  cattle,  varies  with  the  intelligence  of  the  management 
and  the  character  of  the  range,  and  decreases  in  proportion  as  a 
large  number  is  maintained  under  one  management.     Thus,  upon 
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the  open  plains,  two  to  three  men  in  summer  and  one  in  winter, 
with  say  twentjr  horses,  would  be  required  to  handle  1,000  head. 
For  a  herd  of  this  size  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  camp  the 
year  around,  and  two  or  more  parties  often  join  in  this  expense. 
The  saving,  however,  is  not  great,  as  neither  the  quartei's  nor  the 
fare  on  the  range  are  extravagant.  For  5,000  head,  six  or  seven  men 
in  summer  and  two  in  winter,  with  six  times  as  many  horses,  would 
be  required.  For  20,000  head  the  management  would  probably  re- 
quire twenty  men  in  summer  and  silx  in  winter,  six  horses  to  the 
man. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  W.  RUST. 

Boulder,  Colo.,  January  4,  1887. 
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THE  DISEASE  KNOWN  AS  "STAGGERS"  AMONG  HORSES  IN 
VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Hon.  Norman  J.  Colmak, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  directions  I  visited  the  eastern  i)art 
of  this  State  and  a  portion  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to  inves- 
tigate the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  called  **  blind  staggers," 
which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  horses  during  the  past  summer.  I 
arrived  in  Suffolk,  Nansemond  County,  Va..,  on  the  2d  of  November, 
and  upon  in(juiry  I  was  informed  that  there  had  not  been  a  case  of 
*^  staggers"  m  that  locality  for  at  least  six  weeks,  but  it  had  pre- 
vailed in  an  extremely  fatal  form  to  an  alarming  extent  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall.  I  learned  that  Dr.  John  T.  Kilby  had  lost 
several  horses,  therefore  I  called  upon  him  to  get  what  information 
I  could  concerning  the  disease.  Dr.  Kilby  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Suffolk,  and  is  a  practicing  physician  of  many  years'  experience.  He 
said: 

I  have  owned  horses  for  over  forty  years;  remember  an  outbreak  of  this  disease 
in  1867;  manv  horses  died  that  year;  I  lost  2  horses  myself.  I  thinkit  issafe  to  say 
that  over  100  horses  died  within  a  radios  of  25  miles.  There  was  another  outbreak  in 
1876  or  1877,  but  it  was  not  so  fatal.  I  never  knew  it  to  be  as  fatal  as  this  year.  I 
am  certsdn  that  over  200  horses  have  died  within  a  radius  of  25  miles.  I  lost  4  horses 
this  year,  2  of  which  died  in  Suffolk,  and  the  others  died  in  the  country.  Of  course 
there  are  isolated  cases  of  it  every  year,  but  a  very  rainv  season  is  always  followed 
by  a  general  outbreak  of  the  disease.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  cause;  believe  it  to  be 
due  to  some  epidemic  influence.  It  is  rapidly  fataL  Some  animals  die  witlun  six 
hours  after  firat  symptoms;  others  last  as  long  as  four  days.  I  gave  large  doses  of 
aloes,  calomel,  tartar  emetic,  and  jalap,  followed  bv  half-poimd  doses  of  epsom  salts 
and  enemas,  but  could  get  no  action  from  the  bowels.  The  symptoms  of  the  2  that 
died  here  were  somewhat  different.  The  mare  when  first  attacked  became  blind. 
She  would  stagger  about,  or  press  her  head  against  any  object,  or  lean  her  body  against 
the  stall  or  house.  In  the  case  of  the  colt,  his  liind  parts  would  sway  from  side  to 
side;  would  fall  and  could  not  arise  without  assistance;  lost  control  of  his  hind  puis, 
but  had  good  use  of  his  front  l^^s  until  he  got  very  weak.  He  fell  three  days  after 
he  showed  the  first  symptoms,  and  was  conscious  up  to  within  an  hour  of  death;  no 
signs  of  coma  until  an  hour  before  he  died.  I  was  present  when  a  man  held  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  colt.  He  took  out  the  brain,  and  it  seemed  to  be  aU 
right,  although  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  examine  its  structure — only  looked  at  it 
superficiallv;  did  not  examine  the  spinal  cord.  The  left  lung  was  veiy  much  con- 
e<«ted.  I  fed  com,  oats,  bran,  hay,  and  corn-fodder.  I  have  no  feed  that  was  here 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  My  hay  was  moldy.  All  my  feed  was  rsdsed 
in  the  vicimty,  except  the  bran. 

In  the  symptoms  given  by  Dr.  Kilby  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
case  of  his  mare  the  cerebral  disturbance  predominated,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  the  colt,  from  the  symptoms  furnished  one  would  sup- 
pose the  lesions  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  spinal  cord.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprismg  that  he  saw  nothing  materially 
wrong  with  the  brain,  but  I  am  certain  that  if  the  spinal  cord  had  been 
properly  examined  sufficient  evidence  would  have  been  discovered  to 
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satisfactorily  account  for  the  weakness  of  the  hind  parts  and  the  in- 
ability to  rise.  I  am  equally  certain  that  a  carefully  conducted  po^f- 
morfem  examination  of  the  brain  would  have  discovered  grave  lesions 
in  the  case  of  the  mare.  The  doctor  informed  me,  after  inquiry  had 
been  made,  that  the  colt  was  on  the  left  side  when  he  died.  This 
fact  easily  accoimts  for  the  left  Ixmg  being  more  congested  than  the 
right.  It  was  a  hypostatic  congestion.  Dr.  Kilby  inJormed  me  that 
the  gentleman  who  examined  ms  colt  was  a  citizen  of  Suffolk,  a  Mr. 
William  M.  Atkinson,  whom  I  called  upon  immediately  and  obtained 
the  following  information :  Mr.  Atkinson  keeps  a  boarding,  livery, 
and  training  stable.  He  kept  in  his  stable  during  the  summer  an 
average  of  8  horsesj  had  no  case  of  the  disease ;  did  not  use  any 
feed  raised  in  the  vicinity,  except  some  fodder  a  year  old.  When 
the  disease  first  appeared  in  the  neighborhood,  he  commenced  to  feed 
hot  and  cold  masnes  and  a  little  hay ;  says  he  held  post-mortem 
examinations  on  11  horses  that  died  of  the  disease  ana  found  the 
brain  all  right  in  every  case.  I  asked  him  if  he  understood  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain.  He  said  he  did  not,  but  the  brains  he  exam- 
ined looked  like  a  hog's  brain,  and  he  thought  they  were  all  right. 
He  said  he  found  the  lun^  black  in  every  horse,  and  consequently 
he  concluded  that  the  ammals  died  of  a  lun^  disease.  (I  found  a 
great  many  people  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  disease  was  an 
aflfection  of  the  lungs,  but  of  course  tney  did  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  an  ordinary  complication  of  cerebral 
afifections.)  Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  the  msease  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  horses  kept  on  the  low  lands  ;  he  said  4  horses  were 
sent  to  him  from  the  low  country,  where  the  disease  was  prevailing; 
he  fed  them  on  mashes  and  they  were  not  affected.  He  stated  that 
the  horses  that  died  in  Suffolk  were  owned  respectively  by  a  doctor 
and  a  liveryman,  and  they  could  have  contracted  the  disease  from 
being  fed  in  the  swampy  country.  He  said  he  did  not  know  of  a 
horse  to  die  where  the  feed  was  good.  I  will  give  the  following 
statement  in  his  own  words,  which  is  significant : 

Walter  WOIs  wrote  to  me  what  to  do  as  a  preventive,  and  I  advised  him  to  feed 
mashes.  He  lost  none.  He  owns  6  horses,  and  lives  in  a  district  on  the  river  where 
other  farmers  lost  horses. 

He  also  stated  that  Dr.  Kilby  sent  a  colt  from  Suffolk  to  Mr.  Put- 
nam's, where  it  died,  and  Mr.  Putnam  lost  2  of  his  own.  There  is 
much  valuable  information  contained  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  At- 
kinson, but  his  post-mortem  examinations  were  worse  than  useless, 
and  I  f oimd  this  to  be  the  case  generally,  because  the  persons  who 
held  the  examinations  were  incompetent,  owing  entirely  to  their 
ignorance  of  pathology. 

I  next  visited  Mr.  George  W.  Numey,  liveryman,  Suffolk,  who 
said: 

I  kept  about  80  horses  in  my  stsible  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease;  had  no 
sickness  in  my  stable.  AU  my  feed  was  from  the  West,  except  about  100  busliels  of 
oats.  I  know  this  disease  exists  in  this  vicinity  more  or  less  every  summer,  but 
never  to  the  extent  of  this  year.    I  lost  1  horse  from  it  In  1876. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Nelms,  liveryman,  Suffolk,  said : 

I  lost  8  horses,  only  1  of  which  died  in  Suffolk.  One  fell  dead  on  the  road  while 
in  harness;  could  not  say  that  he  had  the  "staggers/'  but  supposed  he  had.  The 
one  that  died  in  Suffolk  became  dull  and  stiff,  walked  ''  straddling  "  to  one  side,  ate 
to  the  last;  could  turn  the  head  to  one  side  only;  first  noticed  something  wronp^ 
about  12  o'clock;  horse  died  same  night.  My  horses  grazed,  and  were  fed  feed  raised 
in  this  section  and  also  feed  from  the  West.  Some  of  my  hay  was  undoubtedly 
damaged.    My  animals  were  fed  everywhere  in  the  surrounding  coimtry. 
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Mr.  H.  P.  Pinner,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  a  livery  and  sale  stable 
in  Suffolk,  I  found  to  be  a  man  who  had  given  this  subject  much 
intelligent  study.  His  statement  is  worthy  of  careful  thought,  and 
is  given  as  follows : 

I  averaged  11  horses  in  my  stable  during  the  summer;  had  no  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  fed  Western  hay,  old  com,  and  old  oats;  I  used  no  feed  raised  this  year.  I 
think  the  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  brain.  A  horse  affected  will  stagger  and 
breathe  ve^  heavy  when  down,  and  apparently  die  from  suffocation  while  in  spasms. 
I  remember  the  outbreak  of  1876,  and  tnen  as  now  no  man  lost  a  horse  who  had  good 
feed  raised  the  previous  year.  I  had  a  farm  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Nanjjemond. 
and  had  a  bam  full  of  feed  saved  from  1875,  which  I  fed  to  my  horses.  I  did  not 
have  a'sick  one.  I  sold  hay  that  I  raised  in  1876,  which  was  very  inferior.  Per- 
sons who  fed  it  lost  horses.  I  am  convinced  the  cause  is  in  the  feed.  There  were 
no  persons  who  lost  horses  on  the  higher  farms  about  here,  because  all  the  high  land  is 
on  the  sand  ridges,  where  they  raise  principally  peanuts  and  com.  All  their  fodder 
is  from  six  to  eight  months  old  before  it  is  used.  The  only  places  where  horses  have 
died  from  **  staggers"  to  my  knowledge  is  where  new  feed  has  been  used. 

On  November  3d  I  visited  Berea  Church,  10  miles  from  Suffolk, 
where  a  conference  was  in  progress,  and  consequently  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  farmers  from  the  neighboring  country.  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  reports  of  the  great  loss  of  horses  from  the  dis- 
ease had  not  been  exaggerated.  The  following  are  the  statements  of 
some  of  the  farmers  with  whom  I  conversed.  I  will  give  the  state- 
ments as  near  as  possible  in  their  own  words,  but,  of  course,  much 
of  the  information  was  elicited  by  questioning. 

Mr.  Mr.  R.  Williamson  said  : 

I  lost  2  horses.  The  first  affected  was  a  mare.  She  was  sick  three  days;  had  a 
staggering  gait  behind,  but  at  first  straddled  with  front  legs;  hind  part  would  swing 
from  side  to  side;  she  leaned  to  left  side  all  the  time;  would  prop  herself  against 
biun  or  other  object;  get  spasms  and  fall  every  time,  and  then  throw  herself  about 
violently  and  nearly  knock  her  eyes  out.  I  first  saw  my  horse  leaning  a«»inst  the 
stall,  right  side.  I  backed  him  out,  and  he  fell  in  the  passage-way;  had  mght  con- 
vulsions, and  died  six  hours  after.  I  fed  new  hay  and  oats  for  a  month  before  the 
deaths  occurred;  the  oats  were  moldy.  I  do  not  feed  many  of  these  oats  now. 
The  horse  that  died  so  suddenly  had  a  ravenous  appetite. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrell  said  : 

I  had  no  disease  amongst  my  horses  this  year,  but  have  lost  one  from  ** staggers" 
every  year  except  this  for  the  past  ei^ht  years.  They  would  get  stupid,  stagger 
about,  or  lean  to  one  side  against  anything  near  them.  This  year  I  fed  on  feed  that 
was  raised  last  year;  therefore  they  had  no  feed  of  this  yearns  growth. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Lee  said  : 

I  lost  one  horse  this  year.  I  found  him  leaning  against  the  stable.  I  took  him^out. 
when  he  reeled  around  for  awhile  and  fell,  ancT  became  completely  paralvzed,*an(i 
did  not  get  up  again;  died  very  suddenly.  I  noticed  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  in 
horses  I  have  lost  before.  I  have  taken  a  bucket  with  a  certain  quantitrv  of  water 
in  it,  placed  it  before  them,  and  thev  would  put  their  mouths  in  the  water  and  act 
as  if  drinking,  but  no  watet  would  be  gone  from  the  bucket.  My  horses  did  not 
graze;  I  fed  on  new  hay  and  com  raised  in  the  vicinity;  I  had  some  hay  that  was 
very  much  damaged,  which  I  used  for  bedding;  the  horse  that  died  ate  some  of  it. 
I  notice  this  disease  appears  in  the  wet,  hot,  and  sultry  seasons.  I  have  known  it 
to  occur  in  such  seasons  for  the  last  six^  years. 

Mr.  Amos  Wilson  said : 

I  lost  some  with  what  I  would  call  "sleepy  staggers,"  and  others  with  "blind 
staggers,"  and  others  when  they  could  not  swallow.  I  always  lost  horses  when  I 
fed  new  oats  in  wet  seasons. 

I  inquired  particularly  if  any  mules  had  been  lost  from  '^  stag- 
gers," and  several  persons  informed  me  that  Mr.  D.  Shriver  had  lost 
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two ;  therefore  I  was  anxious  to  meet  this  gentleman.    I  was  soon 
introduced  to  him,  and  he  made  the  following  statement : 

The  first  mule  that  died  was  twenty  years  old,  and  the  day  before  it  died  it  seemed 
a  little  dull  and.  consequently  it  was  not  worked  much;  was  put  in  stable  and  given 
feed,  some  of  which  was  eaten;  went  to  the  stable  next  morning  and  found  the  mule 
dead;  seemed  as  if  death  took  place  suddenly,  as  the  mule  was  propped  against  mon- 
ger when  it  fell.  A  neighbor  opened  the  mule,  and  said  the  cause  of  death  was  the 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel.  The  second  mule  that  died  was  seven  years  old.  I  first 
noticed  that  the  mule  could  not  eat;  would  chew  food  and  try  to  swallow,  but  could 
not.  It  would  eject  the  food  from  the  mouth,  and  when  it  would  try  to  drink  the 
water  it  would  return  through  the  nostrils.  There  was  a  limip  imder  the  jaw;  there 
was  a  copious  discharge  of  matter  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  We  smoked  the  head 
with  pine  tar  and  corn-cobs.  Stood  up  until  the  last  and  fell  dead.  An  examination 
after  death  revealed  a  tumor  in  the  stomach  containing  matter  of  the  cdnsistenoy  of 
hog  brain. 

From  the  above  symptoms  we  can  certainly  conclude  that  the 
second  mule  was  not  afltected  by  the  "  staggers."  The  symptoms 
point  to  strangles.  In  the  case  of  the  first  mule  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  verdict  of  the  person  who  held  the  post-mortem  examination 
was  correct ;  if  so,  neither  one  of  the  mules  was  aflfected  with 
staggers. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Frisbee  said  : 

My  brother  and  I  farm  jointly.  Lost  two  horses  this  year.  The  first  was  an  old 
animal;  refused  the  feed;  when  brought  out  inclined  the  head  to  one  side;  kept 

going  around  in  a  circle;  would  not  go  straight  forward;  would  back  sidewise;  left 
er  leaning  against  door  at  night;  next  morning  found  her  continually  turning  in  a 
circle  in  the  cotton  patch;  she  soon  fell  ^d  laid  in  a  stupor  imtil  a  short  time  before 
she  died,  when  she  sti^dned  a  little  and  then  died  ametly.  The  other  horse  was 
seven  years  old;  showed  much  the  same  symptoms.  We  examined  them  after  death 
and  found  the  lunffs  bloodshot  and  black;  bver  looked  black;  there  was  very  littie 
feed  in  the  Btomaon;  bladder  full  of  urine.  '  Fed  on  blade  fodder  and  com;  noticed 
no  smut  or  mold  on  it.  We  have  lost  over  $2,000  worth  of  horses  from  this  disease 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Frisbee  said  that  the  horses  did  not  have  any  feed  of  this 
year's  raising,  to  his  knowledge,  but  he  stated  his  brotiier  knew 
more  about  the  matter  than  he  did.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
animals  were  either  grazed  or  had  been  fed  some  hay,  oate,  or  com 
of  this  year's  crop. 

Mr.  James  T.  Kamsey  said : 

I  lost  one  horse  seven  years  old.  First  appeared  weak  in  the  l^s ;  would  reel  around 
and  whinny  very  loud  (delirium);  he  fell,  and  when  lifted  him  up  stood  until  12  m., 
when  he  fell  a^ain  and  could  not  be  gotten  up;  he  appeared  to  be  very  blind;  strug- 
gled very  much;  died  that  night.  1  fed  oats  of  this  yearns  crop,  also  old  com  and 
fodder;  my  oats  had  been  wet  with  rain  after  it  was  cut  and  was  not  perfect.  I  lost 
a  horse  four  years  ago  with  same  disease. 

Capt.  T.  R.  Gaskins  said  : 

I  lost  a  mare  this  year.  I  noticed  her  reeling;  she  staggered  and  feU;  died  same 
night.    I  fed  old  com  and  fodder,  and  oats  of  this  year's  raising. 

Mr.  Elisha  Everett  said  : 

I  lost  two  horses  this  summer.  A  mare  died  first;  she  was  down  and  struggling 
before  we  knew  that  anything  was  wrong;  we  got  her  up  with  assistance  and  took 
her  out  of  the  stable;  discovered  she  was  perfectly  blind.  We  poured  water  on  her 
head,  which  gave  her  relief;  when  we  would  stop  the  water  she  would  reel  aroimd 
in  one  direction;  she  fell  and  died;  she  only  lived  twenty-four  hours  after  we  first 
noticed  that  she  was  sick.  The  horse  we  noticed  to  be  sleepy  and  sluggish  for  three 
or  four  days;  then  he  began  to  reel  around  and  stagger  and  lean  up  against  things, 
like  a  drunken  man  exactly;  he  fell,  and  we  could  not  get  him  up;  died  soon  after. 
I  fed  com  and  fodder,  and  oats  that  I  raised  this  year;  they  were  damaged  some  by 
rain.  I  particularly  notice  that  when  we  have  heavy  rains  there  are  numerous 
cobwebs  on  the  ground  and  trees,  and  always  in  those  years  there  are  more  deaths 
from  staggers  than  any  other  season.    I  remember  this  disease  for  years  past. 
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I  talked  with  many  other  gentlemen  at  Berea  Church  who  had 
Buffered  losses  by  this  disease,  and  there  were  many  in  the  church 
engaged  that  I  aid  not  get  an  opportunity  to  see,  who,  I  was  in- 
formed, lost  one  or  more  norses  during  the  summer  with  the  stag- 
gers. 

A  number  of  times  during  the  day  I  was  informed  that  a  Mr.  Put- 
nam had  had  considerable  experience  with  the  disease,  and  held 
many  post-mortem  examinations  of  horses  that  had  died  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. As  I  was  desirous  of  getting  his  views  on  the  subiect  we 
drove  to  his  farm,  about  six  miles  from  Suffolk.  I  may  as  well  state 
that  Mr.  Putnam  has  something  of  a  reputation  in  the  vicinity  as  a 
*' horse  doctor."  In  fact,  he  told  me  that  he  ^'  knew  as  much  about 
practical  horse  doctoring  as  any  other  man."  He  did  not  put  in  a 
claim  to  theoretical  knowledge,  however.    He  said : 

I  lost  some  horses  last  summer ;  the  first  sick  one  I  noticed  could  not  get  its  head 
to  the  ground :  there  was  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  ;  when  he  attempted  to  drink 
the  water  it  would  return  through  his  nose ;  he  would  hold  his  mouth  in  the  water 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  and  try  to  drink,  but  he  could  not ;  he  breathed  very 
hard  ;  could  not  drench  him  ;  he  would  pick  a  little  grass,  chew  it,  and  qmd  it ;  he 
stood  very  droopy  tmtil  fourth  day  and  then  got  in  between  some  trees  and  roots 
and  stood  against  the  bank ;  fell  on  the  fourth  night  and  died  the  next ;  struggled  a 
little  before  he  died.  The  next  attacked  was  a  mare.  She  appeared  weak  across  the 
loins  ;  when  down  she  could  not  get  up  again  without  assistance  ;  the  second  day 
she  got  down  and  we  could  not  get  her  up  again  without  great  assistance,  when  the 
breathine  was  very  omck  ;  her  back  was  dry  and  hot  Next  day  she  got  down  and 
struggled  considerably  for  six  hours  and  died  that  night.  Another  horse  we  first 
notic^  sick  in  the  stable  in  the  morning.  We  brought  him  out  and  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  leading  him  across  the  lawn,  as  he  was  inclined  to  turn  to  the  rifi^ht  side  and 
would  not  go  straight ;  we  finally  got  him  to  a  cool  shed  about  20  yards  from  the 
stable ;  he  leaned  up  against  the  barn  and  stood  there  until  2  o'clock,  p.  ni.,  when 
he  fell ;  h6  died  that  night  about  7.30  o'clock  without  a  struggle.  I  held  apost' 
mortem  on  the  first  horse  ;  the  lungs  looked  very  slimy  on  the  outside ;  did  not  cut 
into  them,  but  there  appeared  to  be  matter  around  them  ;  stomach  contained  very 
little  food.  I  held  a  post-mortem  on  a  yearling  colt  belonging  to  a  neighbor  ;  found 
lungs  all  right ;  stomach  looked  healthy,  but  all  along  the  large  gut  there  were 
tumors  from  the  size  of  a  buckshot  to  size  of  a  walnut ;  some  were  hard  and  others 
contained  a  greenish  water.  I  don't  think  I  ever  lost  one  before  except  when  I  lived 
in  North  Carolina,  when  I  lost  one  by  staggers.  I  fed  com,  hay,  and  fodder  ;  my 
horses  grazed  on  the  lawn  ;  also  fed  some  pea-nut  hay,  I  fed  some  early  com  of 
this  yefu:*s  crop ;  fed  a  great  deal  of  last  year's  miUet.  The  horses  died  in  this 
neighborhood  in  July  and  August.  One  of  my  colts  had  the  disease  and  I  cured 
him. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  first  animal  of  Mr.  Putnam's  was  affected 
with  staggers ;  it  might  have  been  laryn^tis  or  strangles.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  other  two.  I  was  mf ormed  that  Mr.  Putnam 
was  the  gentleman  who  held  the  post-mortem  examination  on  the 
mules  of  Mr.  Shriver. 

^  Many  horses  and  mules  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berea  Church 
tied  to  wagons  and  trees.  I  examined  the  feed  they  had  before  them 
and  I  did  not  find  one  specimen  that  I  could  call  first  class  ;  all  was 
more  or  less  affected  with  mold  or  rust.  I  was  informed  that  there 
are  as  many  mules  in  this  neighborhood  as  there  are  horses,  and  still 
I  could  not  hear  of  an  authentic  case  of  staggers  in  a  mule.  This 
fact  is  worth  considering.  The  mules  and  horses  are  generally  kept 
in  the  same  stables  and  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  and  treat- 
ment. Another  fact  I  wish  tg  call  attention  to  is  this  :  No  matter 
w;hat  ailed  a  horse  or  mule  it  was  supposed  to  be  affected  with  tMs 
disease ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  panic-stricken  state  of  tiie  communities  that  were  i^ected 
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by  the  disease.    One  old  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the  vicinity  of 
Berea  Church,  remarked : 

We  suffered  heavier  losses  than  the  people  of  Charleston.  Of  course  our  houses 
were  not  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  out  iust  think  of  the  thousands  of  dollars* 
worth  of  horses  that  were  lost  in  this  neighborhood. 

I  tried  to  get  a  fair  estimate  of  the  losyes  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  visiting  every  farm.  The  lands 
of  the  people  with  whom  I  conversed  to-day  are  situated  between 
the  Nansemond  River  and  the  Dismal  Swamp— all  flat  land ; 
wherever  there  is  running  water  it  is  from  the  swamp  rimning  into 
the  river.  Many  of  the  animals  drink  the  water  from  the  ditches, 
but  the  horses  get  their  water  from  the  wells,  which  average  from  15 
to  20  feet  in  depth.  During  the  months  of  July  and  Au^t  the 
swamp  was  full  of  water,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  water  m  many 
of  the  wells  and  ditches  was  even  with  the  ground.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nansemond  the  banks  are  generally  higher,  and  thelosses 
from  staggers  were  very  few  in  comparison. 

On  November  4  I  drove  to  Isle  of  Wight  County.  On  my  wav 
there  I  passed  through  the  village  of  Chuckatuck,  10  miles  north 
of  Suffolk,  where  I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  G.  W. 
Brittain,  who  said : 

I  saw  five  cases  of  the  disease  called  staggers.  The  general  symptoms  they  showed 
were  a  drooping  of  the  head;  t^iey  would  press  their  heads  agamst  stalls  or  mangers, 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  faU,  afterwaros  get  convulsions,  struggle  violently,  and 
die.  These  cases  were  on  five  different  farms  on  the  lowlands;  one  case  was  owned 
on  a  sand-ridge  farm,  but  was  worked  and  fed  on  the  lowland;  all  were  fed  on  feed 
produced  in  the  vicinity.  Have  known  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  former  years; 
when  the  outbreaks  are  gener^  they  always  follow  a  wet  season;  I  remember  an 
outbreak  in  1867  and  another  in  1876.  Twenty-three  horses  have  died  within  5  miles 
of  here  this  season,  according  to  my  count.  Only  one  mule  died— that  was  Mr. 
Lattimer*s. 

These  deaths  occurred  mostly  on  Barrett's  Neck,  a  strip  of  land 
between  the  Nansemond  River  and  the  Chuckatuck  Creek.    I  have 

food  authority  for  statinff  that  considerably  more  than  twenty-three 
ied  on  this  neck  of  land.    Afterwards  I  met  Mr.  B,  F.  Lattimer, 
the  death  of  whose  mule  is  mentioned  above.    He  said : 

I  lost  one  mule  in  March.  He  seemed  duU  for  two  days,  and  then  got  down  and 
eould  not  set  up  again;  he  could  eat  some  up  to  the  time  he  died;  when  down  the 
head  was  ^wn  back  and  the  tail  up;  legs  were  stiff;  jaws  seemed  stiff;  bowels  did 
not  move;  noticed  the  washer  extended  over  the  eye.  I  lost  another  mule  the  latter 
part  of  August.  First  noticed  her  unusually  wet  with  persniration  when  she  came 
from  the  thrashing-machine;  next  day  she  seemed  stiff,  as  ii  foundered;  she  would 
trv  to  drink,  but  the  water  would  come  back  through  the  nose;  swollen  imder  the  jaw , 
which  swelling  increased  imtil  she  suffocated;  before  she  died  she  could  not  breathe 
through  the  nostrils;  she  would  get  down  and  could  not  be  gotten  up  without  diffi- 
culty. The  mate  to  this  mule  appeared  to  be  affected  the  same  way  about  two  weeks 
after,  but  recovered.  I  keep  four  other  mules  and  four  horses  on  same  farm.  I  fed 
com  and  fodder  of  last  year,  and  orchard  grass  and  clover  of  this  year's  crop  which 
was  damaged  some,  but  would  be  considered  good  for  this  year. 

The  first  mule  lost  by  Mr^  Lattimer  may  have  died  from  a  spinal 
affection,  but  I  am  inclmed  to  think  it  was  affected  with  tetanus.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  the  second  mule  was  affected  with 
staggers,  although  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  that  it  had  the  disease. 
Mr.  N.  N.  Pitt,  who  lives  four  miles  north  of  Chuckatuck,  said : 
I  lost  three  fine  horses.  First  one  that  died  when  brought  out  of  stable  would 
step  high  and  lean  to  one  side;  it  scrambled  about  15  feet,  fell,  and  died;  all  showed 
similar  svmptoms.  I  fed  last  year's  com  and  fodder;  two  grazed;  one  most  all  the 
time  on  the  mash;  the  other  was  fed  at  other  places,  and  was  fed  here  oats  of  this 
year's  crop.  All  died  between  the  8d  and  18th  of  September.  All  the  horses  that 
died  on  the  sand  ridges  about  here  were  worked  and  zed  on  the  lowlands. 
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I  next  visited  the  fann  of  Mr.  Mills  Bogers,  jr.,  wluch  is  situated 
across  the  line  in  Isle  of  Wight  County.  Mr.  Rogers  was  away 
from  home,  but  I  met  his  son,  who  said : 

We  loet  a  colt  two  and  a  half  yean  old.  It  would  walk  around  in  a  circle ; 
could  not  hold  him  still ;  he  would  get  down  and  g<y  into  convulsions ;  would  make 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  up,  and  would  finally  do  so ;  he  was  sick  two 
days ;  went  perfectly  blind  before  he  <Ued ;  flnalljr  got  down  and  could  not  get  up. 
We  fed  fodder  and  com  and  oats  of  this  year's  raising ;  grazed  some  on  clover  and 
some  on  wild  pasture. 

Mr.  Rogers  reported  eight  horses  that  died  on  this  side  of  Brew- 
er's Creek  within  1  mile,  viz :  Pitt,  3  :  Pruden,  1 ;  Mayo,  1 ;  Ashby, 
1 ;  Cutchins,  1 ;  Rogers,  1.  He  heard  of  no  cases  back  on  the  sand 
ridges,  and  said  that  very  few  horses  had  died  in  Isle  of  Wight 
County.  The  farms  on  which  horses  died  in  this  neighborhood  are 
alonff  the  bank  of  Brewer's  Creek,  which  empties  into  Chuckatuck 
OreeK  near  its  mouth.  The  land  is  damp  ana  wet  at  seasons.  Dr. 
Q.  A.  D.  Qalt,  a  physician  of  Benn's  Church,  Isle  of  Wight  County, 
said : 

I  have  seen  cases  of  it  in  former  years,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  cerehro- 
spinal  meningitis.  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  cases  of  this  outbreak ;  there  were  only 
two  cases  in  my  neighborhood.  I  did  not  go  near  them,  as  I  thought  the  disease 
contagious.    Tne  cases  were  nearly  all  in  the  necks  between  the  creeks. 

On  November  5  I  went  to  Portsmouth,  where,  I  was  informed,  the 
postmaster,  Mr.  Lindsay,  had  lost  some  horses.  I  called  upon  him, 
and  he  took  me  out  to  his  farm  and  gave  me  the  following  informa- 
tion as  to  his  losses  : 

I  lost  five  head.  Two  very  valuable  colts  died  In  August ;  a  mule  died  in  Sep- 
^mber.  I  saw  all  when  they  were  suffering,  except  the  mule.  I  can  not  say  that 
the  mule  died  with  the  staggers,  but  it  was  said  he  did.  I  have  lost  horses  almost 
every  season  by  this  disease  for  twenty-five  years.  It  has  been  a  common  disease 
down  in  North  Osrollna,  where  I  was  raised,  for  at  least  forty  years  to  my  recollec- 
tion. I  believed  it  to  bo  caused  by  malaria.  I  thought  the  hot  sun  had  something 
to  do  with  it ;  therefore  I  kept  my  horses  in  the  stable  during  the  sunshine,  and 
turned  them  out  on  pasture  at  night,  but  they  died  aU  the  same.  They  were  also 
fed  on  hay  and  oom. 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  two  stables,  one  distant  about  35  yards  from 
the  other.  One  stable  contained  five  and  the  other  ten  horses. 
The  three  that  died  on  this  farm  were  kept  in  the  stable  that  con- 
tained the  five,  I  was  informed  the  stable  got  damp  before  the  ani- 
mals died.  None  of  the  horses  in  the  other  stable  were  affected,  nor 
were  the  two  horses  that  remained  in  the  damp  stable.  All  the 
horses  in  both  stables  were  fed  and  treated  the  same.  On  our  way 
to  the  farm  we  met  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  mule  when  it 
died.  He  said  the  mule  had  a  swelling  in  the  throat,  and  lived  nine 
days  after  it  was  first  attacked.  From  the  conversation  with  this 
man,  I  concluded  that  the  mule  was  not  affected  with  staggers.  I 
remarked  to  Mr,  Lindsay  that  I  had  not  heard  of  a  case  where  im- 
ported feed  had  been  used.  He  replied  that  several  such  cases  had 
occurred  in  Portsmouth,  and  cave  me  the  names  of  W.  &  J.  Parker 
and  C.  L.  Dougherty.  I  called  at  the  business  place  of  Messrs. 
Parker,  and  met  one  of  the  firm,  who  said  : 

We  lost  a  large  draft  horse  about  the  5th  of  August  He  was  in  fine  condition; 
waa  at  the  whs^  for  aload  when  he  began  to  persph^  and  tremble;  we  put  him  in 
the  stable;  he  was  sick  all  the  week  and  died  the  following  Sunday.  He  was  not 
blind  at  any  time,  but  stood  up  untU  he  feU  dead,  carrying  the  partition  down  with 
him.  His  bowels  were  regular  during  the  whole  week.  Several  times  I  noticed 
him  throw  his  head  iNEtck  as  if  he  was  trying  to  shake  off  a  fly.    We  held  no  post- 
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mortem  examination.  We  fed  hay,  oats,  and  meal  from  the  West.  For  a  week 
before  he  died  we  fed  from  a  load  of  millet  hay  raised  on  our  farm,  which  is  about 
10  miles  from  Portsmouth.  The  farm  is  flat  land,  and  surrounded  by  the  Nanse- 
mond  River  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River.  There  is  a  swamp  within 
a  short  distance.  The  horse  doctor  who  attended  him  left  the  impreesion  with  me 
that  the  horse  died  with  staggers. 

Mr.  Parker  then  called  in  the  hostler  who  attended  the  horse 
during  his  sickness,  who  said: 

Tlie  horse  doctor  said  he  had  pneumonia;  he  did  not  cough;  when  first  noticed 
that  he  was  sick  he  would  lay  down  and  wallow;  after  the  first  day  he  would  stand 
quiet  wherever  I  put  him;  he  would  stand  very  quiet  all  the  time  after  the  first  day; 
would  drink,  but  would  not  eat 

I  do  not  think  this  horse  was  aflfected  with  staggers — ^more  likely 
an  abdominal  trouble. 

I  next  called  to  see  Mr.  C.  L.  Dougherty.  He  was  not  at  home, 
but  the  gentleman  in  charge  informed  me  tnat  the  horse  died  of  lock- 
jaw, and  I  must  say  that,  from  the  history  of  the  symptoms  furnished 
me,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  was  aflfected  with  tetanus.  He  died 
the  last  week  in  September.  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  livery-man,  Ports- 
mouth, said: 

I  averaged  twenty  horses  in  my  stable  during  the  sunimer;  I  did  not  have  a  case 
of  staggers  in  my  stable;  I  did  not  use  a  particle  of  food  that  was  not  imported 
from  the  West,  and  I  think  that  is  the  reason  I  did  not  have  any  of  the  disease. 

As  I  was  anxious  to  discover  a  case  of  the  disease  in  a  large  town 
where  the  feed  is  procured  from  feed-stores,  and  consequently  raised 
in  the  West,  I  made  inquiries  in  every  direction,  but  Ifailed  to  find 
a  single  case.  I  was  told  that  a  certain  horse  doctor  in  Portsmouth 
had  had  ^reat  success  in  treating  the  disease.  I  went  to  see  him  and 
he  made  the  following  statement: 

I  cured  eighteen  cases  out  of  nineteen  I  treated  for  the  disease,  odIj  one  of  whioh 
was  in  Portsmouth  and  owned  bv  L.  H.  Pearson;  the  balance  were  m  the  countrv. 
I  did  not  see  the  one  that  died,  but  I  sent  the  medicine  to  him,  and  the  man  only 
got  one  dose  down  the  horse  before  it  died,  and  I  can  not  count  that  a  case.  I  do 
not  call  the  disease  staggers.  I  think  it  is  malaria,  because  I  treated  it  for  such 
and  the  horses  got  welL 

I  went  immediately  to  see  Mr.  L.  H.  Pearson,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived the  following  account  of  his  horse,  mentioned  in  the  horse 
doctor's  statement: 

I  had  an  animal  sick;  drove  her  about  15  miles  the  evening  before  she  got  sick; 
she  appeared  as  weU  as  usual;  about  12  o'clock  next  day  I  noticed  she  was  imeasy; 
would  look  back  at  her  flanks  as  if  in  pain;  would  walk  aroimd,  then  lie  down  and 

groan  and  grunt  like  a  person;  she  would  paw  continually  when  standing  up,  then 
e  down  and  roll  over  from  side  to  side;  at  5  o'clock  same  evening  she  was  as  well 
as  ever. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  did  not  follow  up  any 
more  of  the  cases  of  this  horse  doctor,  who  treated  a  case  of  ordinary 
spasmodic  colic  for  a  malarial  fever,  but,  as  I  have  remarked  in  an- 
other place,  every  sick  horse  was  supposed  to  have  the  prevailing 
malady,  even  by  that  intelligent  (?)  fraternity,  the  self-made  horse 
doctor.     From  a  farmer  or  a  business  man  I  could  always  get  a 

Elain  statement  of  facts,  but  from  those  fellows  who  pretended  to 
ave  almost  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  I 
could  never  get  anything  but  garbled  accounts,  accompanied  by  a 
superabundant  quantity  of  voluoility  and  pedantry. 
1  called  upon  Dr.  H*  F.  Butt,  of  Portsmouth^  who  had  given  the 
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subject  nmch  consideration,  and  his  views  are  well  worth  recording. 
He  said  in  substance  : 

I  have  seen  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  cases.  They  appear  dull,  drowsy,  and  sleepy ; 
some  are  indisposed  to  lie  down  ;  they  have  convulsions  and  delirium  ;  I  think  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  affection  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  caused  by  the  surroundings, 
feed,  or  water. 

On  the  evening  of  November  5  I  returned  to  Norfolk  and  visited 
many  of  the  stables.  I  also  went  to  some  stables  in  Norfolk  on  the 
morning  of  November  6,  but  I  could  hear  of  no  case  of  staggers 
that  haa  died  in  this  city.  I  met  a  gentleman  who  lives  7  miles 
east  of  Norfolk,  near  Ocean  View,  who  lost  a  horse,  showing  the 
following  symptoms  :  "  Became  weak  :  would  stagger  ;  walk  in  a 
circle ;  get  crazy  fits ;  rear  up  and  fall  down ;  fits  would  last  ten 
minutes  at  a  time ;  died  three  days  after  first  signs  of  sickness." 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Woodcock,  stated  that  he  fed  com  raised  this 

J  ear.  He  also  said  other  horses  had  died  in  the  neighborhood.  His 
orse  died  two  weeks  affo.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  enceph- 
alitis, but  might  have  been  the  result  of  any  of  the  causes  which 
produce  the  sporadic  form  of  the  disease. 

I  conversed  with  many  other  people  on  the  subject,  but  I  give  the 
above  statements  as  fair  specimens  of  the  information  to  be  obtained. 
Of  course  I  heard  many  wild  accounts,  from  which  nothing  could 
be  learned,  therefore  I  did  not  waste  the  time  to  take  notes  of  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  there  are  many  horses  lost  from  this  peculiar 
malady  every  year  in  the  localities  visited  by  me,  and  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  every  wet  season  is  followed  by  a  general  out- 
break that  destroys  many  thousand  dollars  worth  of  horses.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  I  was  through  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
afifected  districts  in  Virginia  (to  be  more  accurate,  only  a  few  sec- 
tions of  three  coimties  was  visited  by  me),  and  while  1  heard  ac- 
counts of  the  havoc  the  disease  nlayed  in  other  coimties  of  eastern 
Virginia  I  was  credibly  inf  ormea  it  prevailed  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  portions  of  the  eastern  counues  of  North  Carolina.  I  have 
been  told  by  gentlemen  in  whom  I  place  confidence  that  more  horses 
died  during  the  past  summer  in  Gates  County,  N.  C,  than  in  Nanse- 
mond  County,  V  a.  I  was  also  informed  that  many  were  lost  in  dis- 
tricts around.  Albermarle  Sound  and  other  places  on  the  sea-board  of 
North  Carolina.  Joseph  Lasitter  and  G.  B.  Bryan,  who  are  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  the  horse  business  in  Richmond,  Va.,  but  formerly 
conducted  a  sale  stable  in  Kinston,  N.  C,  which  is  at  least  40  miles 
from  the  coast,  state  that  they  have  known  the  disease  to  exist  in 
Lenoir  County,  N.  C,  for  years.  Yesterday  I  met  a  Mr.  Mitchell, 
proprietor  of  a  sale  stable  m  Kinston,  N.  C,  who  stated  that  many 
horses  died  in  that  vicinity  this  year  from  staggers.  Later  I  extended 
my  investigations  into  North  Carolina,  the  results  of  which  will  be 
found  below. 

Before  I  visited  Nansemond  County,  Va.,  I  thought  the.  reports 
were  exaggerated,  but  before  I  had  spent  a  day  among  the  farmers 
of  that  county  my  mind  was  disabused  of  that  idea.  No  class  of 
horses  is  exempt.  They  are  all  liable  to  the  disease,  from  the  highly- 
bred  trottinff  stock  of  Mr.  Lindsay  down  to  the  scrub,  raw-boned 
animal  that  drags  a  truck  cart. 
It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  many  different  theories  advanced  re- 
arding  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
teaviest  losses  occur  after  a  very  wet  season,  therefore  the  cob- web 
theory  has  many  advocates ;  but  this  theory  is  easily  disposed  of 
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when  we  know  that  horses  that  are  ke^t  in  the  stable  all  the  time 
contract  the  disease  as  quickly  as  those  that  are  on  pastures  covered 
with  cob- webs.  There  are  others  who  say  the  cob-webs  are  full  of 
little  bugs  which  are  eaten  by  the  horses  and  cause  the  trouble,  but 
the  same  objection  is  opposed  to  the  buff  as  to  the  cob-web  itself. 
It  is  not  due  to  the  effects  of  the  sun,  as  claimed  by  some,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Lindsay  and  many  others  sufficiently  proved.  We 
can  not  accept  the  malarial  theory  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  ma- 
larial fevers  occur  in  many  places  where  this  disease  is  never  known 
as  enzootic.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  not  those  of  malaria. 
Malaria  prevails  among  the  human  beings  of  Portsmouth  and  Nor- 
folk, but  I  was  not  able  to  discover  a  record  of  a  single  case  of  stag- 
?:ers  in  either  of  those  places  after  searching  for  nearly  two  days. 
t  is  not  due  I  am  inclined  to  think  to  the  same  cause  that  produces 
Southern  cattle  fever,  because  native  horses,  both  young  and  old, 
die  even  before  those  brought  from  the  West,  but  like  the  cattle 
fever  it  disappears  after  the  first  cool  weather.  This  point  needs 
further  investigation,  as  I  find  some  i)eople  who  think  it  due  to  the 
same  cause,  although  the  symptoms  are  entirely  different,  and  the 
cattle  fever  exists  in  many  places  where  staggers  has  never  made  its 
appearance.  Some  think  it  is  caused  by  atmospheric  influence. 
This  is  a  very  easy  way  to  account  for  any  disease,  but  we  must 
look  for  something  more  tangible  as  the  cause  for  the  malady  in 
question. 

There  are  a  few,  and  they  are  very  few,  who  think  it  is  contagious. 
It  is  almost  useless  for  me  to  state  that  I  do  not  entertain  this 
opinion.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  support  of  this,  but 
everjrthing  against  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cases  where  the 
horses  were  worked  and  fed  on  the  low  lands  and  kept  in  the  same 
stable  with  the  other  horses  on  the  sand  rid^s,  and  died  without 
communicating  the  disease  ;  or  take  the  experience  of  the  towns  of 
Suffolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Norfolk,  where  horses  were  driven  to  and 
fed  daily  from  the  affected  districts,  and  still  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  disease  was  communicated.  The  affected  districts  were 
circumscribed,  and  horses  owned  in  them  were  constantly  taken  to 
places  where  the  disease  never  appeared.  It  would  only  be  waste  of 
time  to  further  consider  the  contagiousness  of  the  malady.  There 
are  people  who  attribute  the  cause  to  the  dew  on  the  pasture,  but  I 
object  to  this  on  the  same  ground  that  I  object  to  the  cob-web  and 
bug  theories.  It  can  not  be  caused  by  any  particular  species  or 
natural  order  of  plants.  It  has  ocqurred  when  any  one  of  the  usual 
kinds  of  feed  has  been  entirely  omitted,  timothy  hay,  clover  hay, 
millet  hay,  com  and  corn  fodder,  oats,  bran,  and  straw,  grass  of 
different  Kinds,  and  other  green  food,  pea-nut  hay,  and  rag  weed, 
marsh  and  orchard  grass,  any  one  of  tnem  has  been  fed  or  nas  not 
been  fed,  and  still  the  animals  contracted  the  disease.  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  convinced,  and  that  is,  we  must  look  to  the  feed  for  the 
cause,  and  look  only  to  the  feed  raised  in  the  section  where  the  dis- 
ease exists,  and  look  to  the  feed  raised  the  same  year  the  disease 
exists.  I  am  positive  that  here  alone  we  will  find  the  cause  that 
produces  this  extraordinary  enzootic  malady.  I  will  admit  that 
the  water  may  contain,  as  some  assert,  a  poisonous  something  hav- 
ing the  peculiar  properties  of  conveying  the  disease,  but  even  if  it 
does,  the  feed  contains  those  properties  to  a  hundred-fold  greater 
extent.  This  must  be  admitted  when  we  consider  the  large  num- 
ber of  horses  that  were  fed  on  Western  feed,  and  even  feed  raised 
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last  year,  that  were  not  affected  by  the  disease,  although  they 
drank  the  same  kind  of  water,  and  from  the  same  source  as  the 
water  drank  by  the  horses  that  died  with  staggers.  If  I  am  right  in 
supposing  the  cause  is  with  the  f^ed,  I  am  equally  right  in  saying 
that  it  is  the  feed  raised  in  the  section  where  the  disease  exists,  be- 
cause I  could  not  get  the  record  of  a  single  case  of  the  malady  in  a 
horse  where  the  feed  had  been  procured  from  a  feed  store  supplied 
from  the  West ;  and  furthermore,  I  can  say  with  as  much  truth 
that  it  is  due  to  the  feed  raised  on  certain  locations  only  of  a  given 
neighborhood.  For  instance,  take  the  land  alon^  the  creeks  and 
rivers,  and  in  the  necks  between  them— here  is  where  over  90  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cases  have  occurred.  Then  take  the  land  a  fewmues 
back,  on  the  sand  ridges,  and  we  have  only  the  record  of  a  few 
isolated  cases  for  evidence  that  the  disease  existed  there  at  all,  and 
even  in  these  few  cases  all  facts  go  to  prove  that  the  affected  ani- 
mals got  their  feed  on  the  former  land.  To  a  person  accustomed  to 
mountainous  regions,  or  even  a  section  of  the  country  where  the 
land  is  called  rolling,  this  country  would  appear  as  level  as  a  billiard 
table,  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  true  that  a  sand  ridge  here  is  only  a  few 
feet  higher  than  the  marshes  and  swamps  :  but  great  sanitary  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  fact  by  the  inhabitants,  and  rightly  so,  I 
think.  Apropos,  from  an  advertisement  of  the  town  of  Suffolk,  I 
will  quote  the  following  : 

The  climate  and  situation  of  Suffolk  are  exceptionably  favorable  to  health,  as  is 
shown  by  the  low  rate  of  mortality,  which  is  estimated,  aJter  a  close  investigation  of 
aJl  available  faots,  at  the  low  average  of  16  per  1,000  inhabitants  per  annum,  as  also 
the  longevity  and  generally  robust  appearance  of  the  population.  While  some  pK>r- 
tions  of  tide-water  Virginia  are  imdoubtedly  subject  to  malarious  influences,  owing 
to  their  low,  level,  and  marshy  surroundings,  this  charge  can  not  be  brought  even 
remotely  against  Suffolk,  which  is  **  built  upon  many  hiDs." 

Suffolk  is  17  and  23  miles,  respectively,  from  Portsmouth  and  Nor- 
folk by  railroads,  and  Suffolk  is  only  46  feet  higher  than  either 
Norf olt  or  Portsmouth,  which  are  located  not  far  from  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  The  neighborhood  of  Berea  Church,  where  so  many  horses 
died  the  past  summer,  is  near  about  half-way  between  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  on  the  main  driving  road,  and  a  person  driving  into  Suffolk 
from  there  would  not  imagine  that  Suffolk  was  on  higher  groimd 
than  Berea  Church,  and  still  it  is  claimed  that  Suffolk  is  ^' built 
upon  many  hills,"  and  so  it  is,  but  they  are  indeed  small  hills  in  a 
mountaineer's  estimation.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  little  differ- 
ence in  the  location  of  the  land  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  health 
of  not  only  the  human  population,  but  of  horses  also.  Remember, 
the  disease  is  confined  to  circumscribed  localities,  patches  alonof 
rivers,  creeks,  and  the  necks^  which  land  is  always  lower  than  the  sand 
ridges.  Now,  if  it  is  certam  that  the  cause  is  with  the  feed  raised 
in  the  sections  where  the  disease  occurs,  it  is  certain  that  the  cause 
is  produced  almost  simultaneously  with  the  production  of  the  feed, 
or  at  least  produced  at  some  time  during  the  growth  of  the  feed ;  and 
to  cause  the  disease  the  feed  must  be  used  within  a  certain  time — 
July.  August,  and  first  part  of  September,  during  the  hot  weather, 
for  the  **  oldest  inhabitants"  all  say  that  there  are  no  casfBS  after  the 
weather  gets  cool.  I  conversed  with  gentlemen  who  live  in  "stag- 
ger districts,"  who  had  sufficient  feed  of  the  crop  of  1885  to  last  them 
until  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  when  they  began  using  this  year's 
crop,  and  they  did  not  have  a  case  of  it.  In  fact,  from  all  the  evi- 
dence I  could  gather^  horses  fed  on  feed  raised  in  1885  were  as  ex- 
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empt  from  the  disease  as  those  fed  on  Western  feed,  and  by  this  I 
mean  that  I  did  not  hear  of  a  case  of  staggers  in  a  horse  that  was 
not  fed  feed  raised  this  year,  except  Frisbee^ ;  and  I  heard  of  many 
instances  where  last  year's  crop  was  used  exclusively  where  not  a 
single  case  of  staggers  occurred ;  but  further  investigation  must  be 
made  before  this  can  become  an  accepted  fact. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  What  is  the  exact  cause  of  the 
malady  ?  In  answer  to  this  I  can  only  say,  I  don't  know.  I  can  not 
afford  to  jump  at  a  conclusion  after  an  investigation  of  only  eight 
days,  and  that  limited  investigation  made  six  weeks  after  the  last 
case  of  the  enzootic  occurred.  Bear  in  mind  that  I  did  not  see  one 
case  of  sickness,  consequently,  when  I  began  my  investigations  all 
was  in  a  chaotic  state  as  regards  the  disease  in  question.  Any  horse 
or  mule  that  was  ailing  from  the  effects  of  any  disease  whatsoever 
was  supposed  to  be  affected  with  this  strange  malady;  the  theories  of 
the  people  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  were  as  varied  as  their  ideas 
of  the  cause,  and  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the  causes  advanced  were 
only  equsJed  by  the  villainous  modes  of  treatment  adopted  in  many 
instances,  such  as  cutting  three  links  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  draw 
the  blood  from  the  brain.  This  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  and  I  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Pinner  that  the  ears  were  cut  off  in  some  cases.  Al- 
most every  horse  doctor  had  a  particular  "  reseef  that  was  supposed 
to  be  infallible.  From  what  statistics  I  obtained  I  am  satisfied  that 
recoveries  did  not  average  2  ^r  cent,  of  the  affected  horses.  Of- 
course,  there  are  many  horses  in  the  affected  districts  who  were  fed 
on  this  year's  growth  and  escaped  the  disease,  whilst  other  horses  in 
the  same  stable  contracted  it  and  died,  but  this  is  not  strange  when 
we  remember  that  no  disease,  even  the  most  malignant,  destroys  all 
that  are  exposed  to  the  cause.  This  point  can  probably  be  better 
explained  when  a  thorough  investigation  has  been  made  into  the 
nature  of  the  cause. 

Although  I  say  I  do  not  know  what  the  cause  really  is,  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  can  be  discovered  with  the  microscope,  or  even,  per- 
haps, with  a  strong  ma^ifying  glass.  This  part  of  the  examina- 
tion must  be  carried  on  m  the  field  at  the  time  the  disease  exists — at 
the  time  the  feed  is  producing  the  disease;  then  I  am  sure  some  defi- 
nite conclusion  can  oe  arrived  at.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  authorities  claim  that  smut  will  cause  encephalitis,  and  mold 
and  rust  will  cause  it,  but  if  this  alone  was  the  cause  of  these  en- 
zootic outbreaks  of  staggers,  then  we  would  have  the  disease  raging 
in  the  districts  I  have  been  through  at  the  present  time,  because  1 
did  not  examine  a  specimen  of  feed  that  was  entirely  free  from 
smut,  mold,  and  rust,  and  that  feed  has  been  and  is  now  fed  daily 
to  the  horses,  but  there  have  been  no  cases  of  the  disease  since  the 
commencement  of  cool  weather.  It  may  be  that  cool  weather  de- 
stroys the  activity  of  those  fungi,  but  I  think  not,  as  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  poisonous  effects  of  ergot,  another  fungus.  I  certainly 
think  the  cause  is  in  the  nature  or  a  fungus,  as  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
ease being  most  virulent  after  a  very  wet  season  points,  and  the 
fact  of  it  always  appearing  on  low,  damp,  and  marshy  lands,  further 
confirms  this  theory.  But  I  think  the  particular  f un^s  is  a  more 
delicate  one  than  any  of  those  mentioned  above,  so  dehcate,  indeed, 
that  cool  weather  destroys  its  activity,  and  probably  destroys  the 
parent  germ,  leaving  nothing  but  the  spores  to  undergo  maturation 
at  the  next  favorable  season.  If  the  cause  is  not  due  to  a  fimgoid 
production^  then  it  is  within  the  proyince  of  the  chemist  to  look  for 
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something  miTistial  in  the  compoBition  of  all  the  plants  raised  in 
those  sections.  But  I  do  not  entertain  this  idea.  I  think  the  cause 
will  be  discovered  in  the  nature  of  a  fungi,  whose  active  principle  is 
a  subtile,  delicate,  narcotic  poison,  which  is  taken  into  the  system 
with  the  feed— on  the  feed  that  it  matures — and  gains  access  to  the 
circulation  and  is  thereby  conveyed  to  the  great  nerve  centers  and 
produces  its  toxic  effects  like  other  narcotic  poisons,  with  the  ac- 
companying train  of  symptoms.  Before  a  very  accurate  account  of 
the  effects  of  the  poison  can  be  studied,  however,  the  post-mortem 
lesions  will  have  to  be  studied  by  competent  veterinarians. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  I  have  but  little  doubt  of  its  being 
a  cerebro-spinal  affection ;  therefore  I  think  the  views  of  Professor 
WiUiams  on  the  cause  or  encephalitis  are  applicable  here.  In  Ms 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery  he  says : 

In  Scotland  it  has  been  called  "  grass  staggers,**  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs 
when  the  animal  has  been  fed  on  green  food ;  but  ordinary  green  food  does  not 
induce  it.  I  have  ver^  carefully  noted  every  case  which  haji  fallen  under  m^  care 
for  some  years,  and  I  find  that  grass,  more  particularly  rre-grass,  when  it  has 
commenced  to  ripen,  or  when  it  has  been  cut  and  allowed  to  heat  and  ferment 
before  being  used,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  this  disease.  I  find  that  my  observations 
are  borne  out  by  those  of  Professor  Dick  and  others,  and  not  onlv  horses  and  cattle 
are  liable  to  the  disease  from  this  cause,  but  sheep,  and  especialiy  lambs. 

In  the  same  work  the  same  authority  quotes  Professor  Dick  as 
saying: 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  appear  that,  when  rye-grass  begins  to  ripen,  a 
change  should  be  made  in  the  food  by  placing  the  animals  on  other  pastures.  The 
grass  cQiould  be  cut  before  it  has  quite  ripened,  as  it  will  be  found  in  that  state  in- 
nocuous. 

Professor  Williams  says : 

He  then  refers  to  a  statement  made  bv  White,  of  Exeter,  in  Whitens  Farriery, 
that  the  disease  occurred  in  one  farm  in  South  Wales  from  hav  made  the  previous 
vear  (1800),  and  concludes  that  '*it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  hay  had 
been  over-ripe  when  made,  and  that  the  process  of  withering  had  not  destroyed  the 
irritating  or  noxious,  or  perhaps  narcotic,  quality  of  the  over-ripe  grasses.'' 

Professor  Williams  further  says: 

I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Dick  that  the  disease  is  due  to  some  peculiar  narcotic 
principle  t£at  is  developed  in  the  grass  at  the  time,  or  which  may  oe  developed  by 
the  process  of  heating  and  fermentation  when  cut  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  growth, 
for  every-day  experience  proves  to  us  that  food,  even  rye-grass  included,  hSs  no  ef- 
fect in  producing  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  when  used  in  its  ordinary  con- 
dition, and  that  it  is  only  when  in  a  transition  stage,  as  it  were,  between  grass  and 
hay,  that  it  seems  to  possess  toxic  qualities. 

As  will  be  seen  from  my  point  of  study  of  this  question,  I  quite 
agree  with  both  Professor  Dick  and  Professor  Williams  that  it  is  due 
to  a  narcotic  principle,  but  it  is  developed  on  the  grass,  and  on  no  parti- 
cular kind  of  grass.  But  I  did  not  hear  of  a  suspicion  of  the  disease 
existing  among  cattle  as  staggers,  and  only  a  few  thought  it  due  to 
the  same  cause  that  produces  Southern  cattle  fever.  Then,  a^ain,  is 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  hundreds  that  died  in  the  sections  visited  by 
me  I  obtained  no  positive  evidence  of  the  death  of  a  mule  with  stag- 
gers. We  can  at  least  say  that  mules  are  almost  exempt  from  the 
effects  of  the  narcotic  poison.  Why?  I  can  at  present  only  say  that 
perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  their  nervous  system  being  less  suscejj- 
tible  to  nervous  impressions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  fact  is 
important,  for  should  further  investigation  prove  that  mules  are  ex- 
empt then  much  value  in  live  stock  can  be  saved  by  using  more  mules 
ana  a  less  number  of  horses  in  the  districts  visited  annually  and  peri- 
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odically  by  outbreaks  of  staggers;  for  we  must  remember  that  the 
very  next  wet  spring  and  early  summer  will  be  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral outbreak  or  this  disease,  if  the  feed  is  used  that  is  raised  in 
those  districts.  What  few  cases  of  mules  were  reported  shows  con- 
clusively that  they  were  not  attacked  with  staggers,  and  if  they  were 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  poison  it  certainly  acted  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  the  way  it  produces  its  effects  among  horses,  which 
is  not  at  all  likely. 

The  most  important  point  for  consideration  now  is  how  ta  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  this  disease  in  the  future,  and  this,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  an  easy  matter  (that  is,  if  my  views  of  the  cause  are  cor- 
rect) were  it  not  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
some  people  believe  that  the  cause  is  in  the  feed.  1  have  had  speci- 
mens shown  me  which  the  persons  claimed  were  sound  and  all  right, 
and  when  I  pointed  out  mold  and  even  smut  I  was  told  that  the  feed 
was  as  good  as  any  other.  Just  so  long  as  people  are  as  hard  to  con- 
vince, just  so  long  are  their  horses  liable  to  the  disease.  Second, 
there  is  another  class  who  are  differently  situated  from  those  who 
can  make  selections  in  the  feed  and  the  manner  of  supplying  it  to 
their  horses.  I  mean  that  class  of  poor  farmers  who  d!o  not  raise 
suflScient  feed  one  year  to  last  them  until  the  return  of  cool  weather^ 
when  the  danger  is  passed.  Some  have  hardly  enough  of  nutritious 
feed  to  winter  their  horses  upon,  and  they  have  to  be  fed  from  the 
growing  crops  of  oats,  grass,  etc.,  from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow 
in  the  spring.  Others  wait  until  they  can  give  nearly  cured  hay  and 
sheaf  oats.  There  are  many  who  do  not  turn  on  pasture,  but  give 
their  horses  the  new  hay  and  oats.  There  is  still  another  class  who 
would  run  the  risk  of  the  disease  before  they  would  buy  feed  for 
their  animals,  even  if  they  could  afford  it,  when  they  had  feed  on  their 
own  places,  and  nice  fresh  feed  too.  My  advice  to  those  who  have 
horses  in  the  districts  where  the  disease  occurs  is,  during  the  hot 
weather,  say  from  the  middle  of  Jime  to  the  middle  of  September, 
do  not  turn  your  horses  out  to  graze  on  farms  where  animals  have 
been  known  to  die  with  staggers.  Do  not  feed  anything  raised  on 
such  farms,  during  the  same  length  of  time.  During  the  hot  months, 
at  least,  I  advise  giving  a  bran  or  linseed  mash  or  scalded  oats  five 
or  six  times  a  week.  This  will  do  no  harm  even  if  you  do  not  fear 
staggers  from  your  feed.  All  feed  should  be  first  class.  If  animals 
are  not  allowed  to  have  anything  grown  in  the  suspected  districts 
until  after  cool  weather  begins  I  think  staggers  will  disappear  as  an 
enzootic.  If  the  instructions  are  followed,  and  in  spite  of  them,  the 
horses  die  with  staggers,  then  we  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
cause;  but  I  think  such  will  not  be  the  case. 

As  regards  the  scientific  nomenclature  for  this  disease,  I  would 
prefer  to  wait  until  I  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  lesions 
post-mortem  before  I  act  the  part  of  a  nomenclator.  The  symptoms 
m  many  cases  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  brain  is  greatly  de- 
ranged, if  not  tne  seat  of  grave  lesions  symptoms  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  cerebro-meningitis;  whilst  in  other  cases  the  most  promi- 
nent symptoms  are  those  of  spinal  affections.  But  we  can  not  class 
this  as  the  same  disease,  and  irom  the  same  causes  as  epizootic  cere- 
bro-spinaj  meningitis,  which  occurs  in  cold  weather  in  the  crowded 
stables  of  the  large  cities,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  localities  where 
the  *4ay  of  the  land"  can  be  said  to  produce  it  with  certainty. 
However,  there  are  some  symptoms  very  similar,  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack  and  the  different  aeglutition  which  is  seen  in  epizootic 
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cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  In  my  inquiries  I  was  particular  on  this 
point,  because  I  desired  to  discriminate  between  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  in  laryngitis,  influenza,  and  strangles,  which  is  due  to 
local  lesions,  and  that  of  epizootic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which 
is  believed  to  be  caused  by  pard^lysis  of  the  glossal  muscles  and  the 
consequent  inability  of  the  tongue  to  assist  in  conducting  the  water 
back  to  the  pharynx.  In  the  former  cases  the  water  gets  as  far  as 
the  pharynx,  but  on  account  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  contraction 
of  the  constrictors,  or  the  local  swelling,  the  act  of  deglutition  can 
not  be  accomplished,  and  as  the  water  once  in  the  pharynx  can  not 
be  returned  through  the  fauces,  it  therefore  enters  the  posterior  nares 
and  is  returned  through  the  nasal  chambers.  In  the  case  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  (epizootic),  I  do  not  think  the  water  gets  as  far  as 
tne  pharynx;  the  animal  inserts  his  mouth  deep  into  the  water  and 
makes  desperate  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  quench  his  thirst,  but  I 
have  never  seen  water  come  out  the  nostrils,  nor  have  I  heard  of  a 
ease  where  it  did;  and,  furthermore,  in  many  instances  of  the  epi- 
zootic nervous  affection  the  horse  will  get  his  mouth  so  far  into  tne 
water  tiiat  the  nostrils  are  beneath  the  surface.  I  have  heard  of  cases 
of  staggers  where  difficult  deglutition  was  a  prominent  symptom  as 
expressed  by  inability  to  swallow  water,  where  cough,  dimcult  respi- 
ration, discnarge  from  nostrils,  and  swollen  glands  were  entirely 
absent.  Many  cases  were  reported  to  me  where,  in  addition  to  the 
difficulty  or  inability  to  swallow  water,  the  horse  would  exhibit  every 
other  symptom  of  nervous  disorder,  viz.,  stand  with  head  resting  on 
trough  or  m  the  manger  apparentlv  asleep,  and  when  suddenly  dis- 
turbed would  be  greatly  startled;  dull,  stupid,  and  deaf;  press  head 
against  objects;  lean  against  the  side  of  stall  or  stable;  inability  to 
walk  in  a  straight  line;  head  drawn  to  one  side,  pleurothotonous; 
inclination  to  moVe  in  a  circle;  individual  inclination  to  move  to  one 
side  and  one  direction  only,  some  to  the  ri^ht,  others  to  the  left; 
when  down,  head  drawn  back  and  tail  also,  opisthotonous;  paralysis; 
delirium.  Death  takes  place  while  comatose,  or  terminate  the  most 
frantic  paroxysms  or  convulsions,  making  it  positively  dangerous  to 
venture  near  the  afflicted  to  render  aid.  All  these  symptoms  were 
given  to  me  by  non-j)rof essionals,  who  little  imderstand  how  to  in- 
terpret them,  out  their  significance  are  unmistakable  to  a  veterina- 
rian, and  I  will  here  remark,  that  we  often  come  in  contact  among 
the  farmers  with  the  most  acute  observers ;  nothing  escapes  their 
notice.  One  man  actually  told  me:  **The  first  I  noticed  tnat  any- 
thing was  wrong  was  a  funny  looking  color  in  the  back  of  the 
horses  eyes.''  This  is  a  prominent  occurrence  in  epizootic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  but  I  nave  heard  of  an  authority  on  that  subject 
who  says  it  takes  an  ophthalmoscope  to  see  it.  If  tnis  be  so,  what  a 
penetrating  eye  that  farmer  must  have.  Or  for  **  cuteness"  take  the 
statement  of  the  old  farmer  who  said:  **  He  began  to  reel  around  and 
stagger,  and  lean  up  against  things  like  a  drunken  man  exactly." 
I  was  particularly  impressed  by  this  remark,  as  I  took  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  a  drunken  man  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
narcotic  poison,  and  I  believe  the  affected  horses  were  dying  from  a 
different,  but,  nevertheless,  a  narcotic  poison. 

I  will  not  waste  much  time  in  considering  the  theory  of  those  few 
about  Suffolk  who  think  the  enzootic  is  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 
Even  they  admit  that  the  animal  does  not  cou^h  or  exhibit  otiier 
xxsual  symptoms  of  lung  disease.  They  base  their  opinion  alone  on 
the  fact  that  they  found,  post-mortem,  the  lungs  black  or  bloodshot. 
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We  can  not  wonder  at  this  state  of  the  lungs,  when,  from  the  symp- 
toms furnished,  in  many  cases  we  must  conclude  that  death  took 
place  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  in  all  the  cases 
the  brain  being  affected,  other  fimctions  than  respiration  were  more 
or  less  affected ;  for  instance,  suspended  digestion,  torpidity  of  the 
bowels,  retention  of  the  urine,  loss  of  vision,  loss  of  muscular  con- 
trol, etc.  Our  knowledge  of  pathological  anatomy  teaches  us  to  ex- 
pect to  find  the  lungs  congested  when  an  animal  dies  in  a  comatose 
state ;  from  post-mortem  examinations  we  know  there  is  always  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  when  death  is  caused  by  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis ;  and  in  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  by  narcotics  we  Tniow  that  a 
congested  state  of  the  lungs  is  discovered  post-mortem.  It  is  a  nat- 
ure consequence  of  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  or  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  and  therefore  we  would  expect  to  find  the 
lungs  in  a  congested  state.  "We  can  not  be  surprised  at  people,  who 
know  nothing  of  pathological  anatomy,  making  these  mistakes  when 
I  met  a  physician  in  active  practice  who  thought  the  disease  was  an 
affection  of  the  lungs,  simply  because  the  lungs  looked  black,  I 
asked  him  if  he  examined  the  lungs  carefully ;  he  said  he  did  not,  he 
told  the  man  who  was  cutting  it  to  hold  up  a  piece,  and  he  merely 
glanced  at  it  and  thought  it  was  hepatized.  I  asked  him  if  he  saw 
any  signs  of  thickening  of  tissue  with  inflammatory  exudate,  or  any 
evidence  of  infiltration  of  lung  substance  to  make  him  conclude  there 
was  hepatization.  He  said  he  saw  none,  but  came  to  the  conclusion 
merely  from  the  appearance  of  the  lung.  Now,  if  physicians  who 
know  better,  if  they  only  think,  are  deceived  so  easily,  how  can 
we  blame  that  great  American  institution,  the  "self-made  horse- 
doctop,"  for  jumping  at  conclusions  which  invariably  prove  to  be  as 
fallacious  as  the  titles  they  assume.  Nor  can  we  express  surprise 
because  these  gentry  (?)  failed  to  discover  lesions  in  connection  with 
the  brain  when  we  are  aware  that  the  most  expert  pathologists  often 
fail  to  discover  very  evident  lesions  in  this  class  of  diseases,  espe- 
cially when  death  mllows  poisoning  by  narcotics,  when  it  must  c>6 
remembered  that  different  agents  produce  similar  symptoms  by  almost 
opposite  modes  of  action,  e.g.:  "  Opium  is  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous 
centers;  aconite  is  sedative;  but  Doth  in  one  dose  are  capable  of 
producing  coma."  Some  things  may  cause  a  plethoric  state  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  and  others  an  senemic  state ;  but  either  state  may  be 
followed  by  delirium,  convulsions,  or  coma. 

To  think  that  this  formidable  enzootic  is  acute  indigestion  is  to 
make  a  CTeat  mistake.  That  cases  of  acute  indigestion  do  occur  is 
beyond  dispute,  but  they  can  be  traced  to  co^izaole  causes  in  every 
instance.  In  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  m  a  few  instances  in  the 
surrounding  counties,  well-marked  cases  of  acute  indigestion  were 
described  to  me,  as  were  a  great  many  other  sporadic  diseases,  for. 
remember,  I  talked  to  every  person  I  came  in  contact  with  who  haa 
lost  a  horse  last  summer,  but  you  can  easily  imagine  what  little 
diflSculty  I  had  in  differentiating  between  the  history  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  sporadic  gastric  and  gastro-intestinal  disease  and  the  en- 
zootic nervous  disease,  staggers. 

On  the  19th  of  November  I  resumed  my  investigations  of  the  dis- 
ease so  widely  known  in  parts  of  the  South  as  "  staggers."  If  I  was 
surprised  at  the  large  number  of  horses  lost  in  the  three  counties  of 
Virginia  referred  to  above,  I  was  more  than  surprised  to  discover 
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the  great  loss  of  horses  throughout  the  eastern  counties  of  North 
Carolina.  The  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to  these  two  States, 
as  the  f oUoT^ing  statement  from  Mr.  G.  B.  Bryan  shows.  Mr.  Bryan 
is  an  old  and  experienced  horseman  and  has  been  engaged  in  the 
horse  business  exclusively  for  many  years  in  the  Southern  States. 
He  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  but  his  business  has  caused  him  to  visit 
all  sections  of  the  South.     He  says  : 

My  practical  experience  with  staggers  was  principally  in  North  Carolina,  as  I 
lived  in  a  section  there  where  the  disease  was  very  common.  I  noticed  that  the 
class  of  horses  generally  affected  were  hard  worked,  poorly  fed,  and  badly  cared 
for;  but  fine,  well-kept  animals  were  often  attacked.  All  kinds  of  feed  raised  in 
that  section  is  poor.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  a  horse  that  was  fed  exclusively 
on  Northern  or  Western  feed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  a  horse  on  pasture  in 
order  for  him  to  contract  the  disease.  L.  M.  Blakely,  of  Washington,  N.  C, owned 
a  fine  stallion  worth  several  thousand  dollars.  He  was  confined  to  the  stable  aU 
the  time ;  never  grazed  any,  and  was  well  cared  for  in  every  respect.  I  saw  to 
that.  Much  of  Im  food  was  from  the  West,  but  he  was  also  given  food  raised  in 
that  swampy  country,  and  he  died  with  stingers.  Many  horses  died  all  through 
that  section.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  is,  is  in  feed  raised 
there.  I  know  of  another  case  where  a  horse  died  of  staggers  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, that  never  run  on  pasture,  but  his  food  was  raised  in  that  coimty.  1  liave 
known  sta^^rs  to  occur  in  epidemic  form  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Miwriwippi ,  L.miiHiana,  and  Arkansas;  worse  some  seasons  than  others,  especially 
in  years  when  there  has  been  an  overflow.  In  Kentucky  we  raise  as  many  horses 
as  are  raised  anywhere,  and  I  never  heard  of  staggers  appearing  as  an  epidemic, 
and  I  think  the  reason  is  simply  because  we  raise  good  norses  and  know  how  to 
i^predatid  good  feed. 

I  visited  Hog  Island,  in  the  James  River,  about  100  miles  below 
Richmond,  for  the  following  specific  reasons:  I  was  informed 
that  mules  had  been  lost  there.  1  knew  the  manager  of  the  farm 
was  a  practical  horseman,  and  although  not  a  graduate  in  veterinary 
medicme,  had  practiced  for  many  years  in  Petersburgh,  during 
which  time  he  was  agent  for  the  stock  company  who  own  the  island 
and  are  enfi'aged  in  stock  raising  on  a  large  scale.  I  had  heard  the 
banis,  stables,  and  all  buildings  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  I 
found,  them  to  be  so.  I  knew  the  island  was  in  tide-water,  and  there- 
fore not  subiect  to  overflow  from  freshets.  They  raise  all  their  feed 
on  the  island  proper,  which  contains  about  eighteen  hundred  acres, 
one-third  of  which  is  marsh.  The  highest  point  is  not  more  than 
9  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  island,  as  a  whole,  will 
not  average  more  than  3  feet  above  mean  tide,  and  is  not  thor- 
oughly drained  at  present.  The  present  manager,  Mr.  Potts,  was 
not  in  charge  when  the  first  case  occurred.  From  those  in  charge 
at  the  time  1  obtained  the  following  information : 

There  were  on  the  island  12  horses  and  6  mules,  of  which  5 
horses  and  1  mule  died.  The  first  horse  died  in  June,  and  the 
second  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  third  animal  to  die  was  the 
mule.  I  will  occimy  neither  time  nor  space  by  giving  all  the  history 
of  the  symptoms  furnished  me,  as  I  am  confiaent  that  all  three  died 
of  acute  indigestion.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  symptoms  of  one  : 
"Look  around  at  his  side ;  paw ;  lay  down  •  roll ;  sweat  very  much ; 
suddenly  got  quiet ;  cold  all  over ;  trembles  very  much ;  after  he 
died  we  opened  him  and  found  his  stomach  in  rags,  and  the  feed  all 
over  the  outside  of  the  ^ts."  No  veterinarian  would  have  any 
trouble  in  diagnosing  this  case  from  such  symptoms,  or  the  mule 
from  these  symptoms:  '*  Would  rollover;  get  up;  turn  complete 
somersaults;  fell  and  died;  before  she  died  she  rattled  in  her  throat ; 
stuflE  came  out  of  her  nose  and  mouth."  No  post-mortem  examina- 
tion  was  held  on  the  mule^  nor  do  I  think  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
H.  Mis.  166 15 
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mine  the  cause  of  death.  About  the  4th  or  5th  of  September  8 
horses  were  noticed  to  be  sick  within  three  hours  of  each  otner.  One 
fell  whilst  on  the  way  to  the  field ;  another  fell  while  ploughing. 
'^They  appeared  very  weak  and  were  taken  back  to  the  stable;  the 
third  took  sick  in  the  stable."  Just  at  this  time  Mr.  Potts,  who  had 
been  across  the  river,  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  horses.  He 
had  (and  has  now)  entire  management  of  the  place.  Mr.  Potts  pre- 
ferred to  write  out  his  own  description  of  the  cases,  and  I  there- 
fore attach  it  to  this,  as  follows : 

I  was  called  to  see  8  sick  horseB.  The  first  was  a  gray  mare  eight  years  old.  I 
found  her  trembling  and  very  weak  in  right  hind  leg ;  tail  and  head  up,  eyes 
staring,  hard  breathing,  muscles  twitching  I  had  her  led  out  of  stable  and  with 
great  difficulty  held  her  up  one  hour.  She  was  stiff  as  a  board  and  feU.  to  the 
ground ;  her  jaws  were  locked  tight.    She  never  moved  a  liinb  after  falling  to  the 

ground.  8he  died  about  twelve  hours  after  I  first  saw  her.  The  other  was  a  gray 
orse  ten  years  old.  He  was  standing,  leaning  up  against  the  side  of  the  stable, 
grinding;  his  teeth ;  breathing  very  hard  ;  week  in  left  hind  leg ;  pulse  seemed  nor- 
mal ;  his  tail  was  up  and  eyes  staring ;  did  not  seem  to  show  any  abnormal  pain. 
Tried  to  move  him,  but  found  him  stiff,  and  in  turning  him  around  he  fell.  After 
striking  the  grotmd  he  was  stiff.  His  muscles  were  drawn,  teeth  set  tight,  breath- 
ing laborious.  I  gave  him  anodynes,  when  he  limbered  up  and  commenced  grind- 
ing his  teeth  and  struggling  in  spasms.  At  lajst  he  laid  perfectly  still  and  stiff, 
breathed  hard,  teeth  and  eyes  set.  He  died  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the  mare. 
The  third  was  a  gray  horse  about  twelve  years  old.  He  was  standing,  leaning  up 
against  the  side  of  the  stall,  breathine  hard ;  seemed  weak  across  the  loins  ;  refosed 
to  eat ;  his  pulse  was  beating  about  thirty  to  the  minute ;  his  tail  was  ub>  but  not 
so  much  as  the  other ;  he  would  be  quite  cold,  then  change  to  heat,  then  ouick 
pulse,  and  so  on  alternately.  I  bled,  and  blistered  him  across  the  back ;  usea  hot 
water  across  the  loins  and  gave  cathartics  and  he  began  to  improve.  At  night  after 
the  others  had  died  we  led  him  about ;  put  him  in  another  stall ;  he  was  very  weaJr 
behind,  but  did  not  lie  down.  On  the  next  day  the  cathartics  operated.  He  seemed 
better  and  kept  improving  for  about  a  week ;  then  he  was  taken  with  wealoiess  and 
trembling  of  hind  extremities.  We  led  to  a  convenient  place  and  put  him  in 
slings,  fiy  this  time  he  had  lost  all  use  of  both  hind  legs  and  began  to  have 
spasms,  tall  and  head  up,  teeth  set  tight,  eyes  stwng  and  set,  and  in  four  hours  he 
died. 

As  you  wiU  observe,  there  are  symptoms  in  all  three  of  the  cases 
described  b^  Mr.  Potts  that  remind  one  of  azoturia,  but  I  made  par- 
ticular inquiry  and  found  the  horses  had  been  working  every  aay. 
All  the  feed  raised  on  the  island  this  year  was  inferior  in  quality, 
especially  the  oats,  which  were  bad  in  the  extreme — ^the  mustiest  X 
ever  saw  used  for  horse-feed.  None  of  the  animals  were  on  pasture. 
Mr.  Potts  saw  eleven  cases  this  year  showing  same  symptoms  as  the 
three  described.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  these  cases  is  the 
simultaneousness  of  the  attack ;  and  this  is  not  the  ordj  instance  I 
have  heard  of  where  several  were  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  tiie 
same  farm.  In  fact,  Mr.  Potts  related  another  such  instance  occur- 
ring on  the  main-land  not  more  than  four  miles  from  his  place. 

The  principal  object  of  my  visit  to  Gates  County,  K  C,  was  to 
discover,  if  possible,  if  any  mules  had  died  showing  well-marked 
symptoms  of  staggers.  I  had  been  previously  informed  that  many 
horses  died  during  the  summer  and  fall  in  this  county,  and  I  found 
soon  after  my  arrival  there  that  I  had  been  correctly  informed.  The 
gentlemen  wno  lost  horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Simbury  fed  this  year's 
crops  and  some  grazed,  and  the  information  adds  no  new  facts  that 
are  not  given  above.  I  heard  that  Mr.  J.  F.  Cross  had  lost  a  mule 
with  staggers.  I  called  to  see  him,  and  he  stated  in  substance  as 
follows : 

I  lost  a  mule  last  August ;  he  slobbered  considerably ;  had  a  hacking  cough ;  dis- 
charged from  tbe  nose:  sick  three  or  four  days;  when  turned  around  would 
grunt ;  stood  with  head  down,  and  had  every  E^ymptom  of  lung  fever ;  I  never 
thought  he  had  staggers. 
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I  certainly  hold  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Cross. 

Mr,  J.  W.  Hill,  2  miles  from  Sunbnry,  "counted  about  60  horses 
that  died  in  Gates  County  this  summer  and  fall.  All  the  best  horses 
died.  All  our  feed  is  raised  in  the  county."  The  symptoms  he 
furnished  of  his  own  and  other  horses  affected  were  those  of  stag- 
gers. He  also  stated  that  the  farms  on  which  horses  died  were  mostly- 
near  the  desert  (swamp).  Mr.  J.  B.  Riddick,  4  miles  from  Sunbury, 
lost  2  bay  mares  in  August  which  were  undoubtedly  affected  with 
staggers.  These  animals  were  fed  exclusively  on  last  year's  com  and 
fodder,  and  had  not  been  on  pasture  for  several  weeks  before  they 
died,  when  they  were  turned  out  nights  on  oats  stubble  (new  ground). 
Although  both  of  these  animals  nad  eaten  of  this  year's  growth  it 
was  so  long  before  their  death  as  to  make  it  a  suspicion  (if  we  admit 
the  disease  is  caused  by  the  feed)  that  last  year's  growth  can  contain 
the  cause. 

Mr.  A.  F.  McCotter,  Sandy  Cross,  Gates  County,  said : 

I  lo8t  a  mule  in  July ;  was  taken  sick  about  12  o'clock,  suddenly ;  would  lie  down, 
roll  over,  and  get  up ;  look  around  at  his  belly  ;  had  hiccoughs ;  jump,  rear,  and  fall ; 
died  eight  hours  after  first  noticed  to  be  sick. 

I  visited  every  i)lace  I  could  hear  of  a  mule  having  had  the  stag- 
gen?,  and  I  will  give  the  symptoms,  so  you  can  judge  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  mules  are  liable  to  the  disease. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  horses  that  recover  from 
this  disease  are  affected  with  sequelse,  as  they  are  in  the  epizootic 
form  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

In  rare  instances  I  would  hear  of  horses  that  recovered  from  the 
disease,  but  almost  p.lways  I  was  told  '*  they  were  never  the  same 
horses  afterward."  To  illustrate  this  point,  as  well  as  some  other 
information  of  importance,  I  will  give  in  his  own  words,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  statement  of  an  old  gentleman  (Reuben  Nixon)  who  re- 
sides near  Sunbury  Cross : 

I  haTO  seen  many  cases  of  sta^pgers,  andlthink  Iknow  the  disease  when  I  see  it. 
One  of  my  best  horses  died  with  it  this  past  August;  he  seemed  drunk;  would  turn 
round  ana  round ;  lost  use  of  hind  legs  and  fell  paralyzed ;  died  three  days  after. 
I  have  seen  the  disease  for  sixty  years,  and  have  noticed  in  the  years  we  have  much 
hot  weather  more  horses  die  than  at  any  other  seasons ;  there  have  not  been  as 
many  die  for  the  past  twenty  years  as  thlsyear.  In  this  county  we  always  say  the 
disease  rages  from  August  to  October,  when  I  was  a  boy  two  cases  belon^^ing  to 
my  fa^ber  f^qt  well,  but  they  never  had  the  same  sense  afterwards.  We  covdd  work 
them,  but  if  you  turned  them  too  short  they  would  stagger  and  fall. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Riddick,  Belvidere,  Perquimans  County,  N.  0.,  lost  a 
fine  horse,  with  symptoms  of  stoggers,  in  August.  His  father  lost 
several    He  said : 

I  think  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  seasons  following  hot,  wet  weather.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  died  during  this  season,  and  only  one  mule  that  we  can  say  died 
from  staggers.  It  was  owned  by  Mr.  Chapel,  of  Chowan  County.  I  think  there 
are  as  many  mules  as  horses  in  this  counfy. 

I  drove  to  Mr.  William  Chapel's,  whose  mule  is  mentioned  above. 
He  said  as  to  the  death  of  this  animal : 

My  mule  died  the  latter  part  of  August ;  I  fiilBt  noticed  he  was  stiff  aU  over ;  was 
sleepy ;  refused  water ;  would  not  eat  com ;  was  swollen  over  the  eyes ;  legs  were 
cold ;  jaws  stiff ;  would  grit  his  teeth ;  would  lie  down  and  get  up  easily ;  did  not 
lose  the  use  of  hind  parts ;  first  seemed  to  be  sick  on  Friday ;  Saturday  night  he 
fell  and  remained  very  quiet  until  he  died. 

Was  this  a  case  of  staggers  P  The  symptoms  come  nearer  to  those 
of  staggers  than  any  case  I  ever  heard  of  in  a  mule,  but  I  am  in- 
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clined  to  think  the  mule  did  not  have  the  disease.  If  he  had  a  case 
of  encephalitis  it  may  have  been  caused  by  an  injury  to  the  head,  as 
Mr.  Chapel  said  he  was  swollen  above  the  eyes,  although  he  did  not 
know  how  the  mule  could  have  been  injured.  I  inquired  for  symp- 
toms of  lung  trouble,  but  the  above  were  the  symptoms  as  I  received 
them. 

Mr.  Chapel  told  me  of  a  gentlemen  who  lived  four  miles  further 
who  lost  a  mule  with  staggers.  We  drove  to  his  (Mr.  Copeland's) 
farm,  but  he  was  not  at  home.  Spoke  to  his  wife,  and  she  said  that 
she  had  heard  them  say  that  the  mule  died  from  "grubs,"  and  from 
the  history  of  the  symptoms  she  gave  I  am  confident  the  mule  was 
not  affected  with  staggers.  It  seemed  to  be  a  violent  case  of  indiges- 
tion, as  the  animal  died  within  two  hours  after  it  was  first  attacked. 

Dr.  Thomas  N.  White,  Perquimans  County,  N.  C,  has  given  this 
disease  consideration  for  years.  A  synopsis  of  his  views  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  are  more  or  less  cases  every  year;  over  20  died  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood  this  year.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  cerebro-spinal  disease.  ^  I  think  the 
cause  may  be  tracea  to  the  quality  of  the  feed  raised  on  our  lands,  as  we  can  grow 
rice  on  all  farms  in  this  yicinity,  and  consequently  the  land  is  damp ;  and,  further, 
we  know  the  disease  always  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  in  wet  seasons,  and  at 
such  seasons  our  feed  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

Mr.  Joseph  White,  Windfall,  N.  C,  says : 

We  have  the  staggers  in  this  yicinity  every  year,  but  it  is  most  destructiye  everv 
seven  years.  No  mules  were  lost  in  this  neighborhood,  but  many  horses  died  with 
it  this  year. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Small,  Durant's  Neck,  between  the  Little  and  Perqui- 
mans Rivers,  says : 

I  know  of  20  horses  that  died  on  the  Neck  this  year  with  staggers.  Mules 
are  not  affected  with  staggers.  Our  crops  were  very  poor  and  feed  was  bad. 
One  man  lost  5  horses. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Zimmerman,  Elizabeth  City,  is  my  authority  for  stat- 
ing tliat  many  horses  died  in  Pasquotank  County,  N".  C,  this  year, 
but  no  mules  that  he  heard  of. 

Edenton,. Chowan  County,  N.  C,  is  on  Albemarle  Sound^  and  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  many  losses  in  the  vicinity,  which  surmise  proved 
to  be  correct,  but  I  could  not  hear  of  the  death  of  a  mule  wim  this 
disease.  Like  every  other  place  almost  every  man  had  a  theory  of 
his  own,  two  of  which  I  will  give.  Dr.  George  H.  Coke,  a  resident 
physician  of  this  place,  says : 

I  have  known  the  disease  for  years ;  lost  a  horse  myself ;  it  is  undoubtedly  an  af- 
fection of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  I  think  the  cause  is  m  the  low  lands  and  wet 
soil.    I  never  heard  of  a  mule  being  affected  with  staggers. 

Mr.  White,  of  the  Bay  View  Hotel,  who  is  also  engaged  in  farm-, 
ing,  cited  cases  where  farmers  prevented  the  disease  oy  not  allowing 
their  animals  to  graze  during  the  sunshine,  whilst  those  who  were 
afraid  of  the  dew  only  allowed  their  horses  to  be  on  pasture  during 
the  sunshine,  and  suffered  losses  in  consequence.  I  wish  to  partiyu- 
larTy  call  your  attention  to  this,  aS  many  cases  of  the  disease  are  re- 
corded where  the  animals  were  not  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  dew 
or  sun. 

Throughout  this  district  I  was  frequently  referred  to  Dr.  W.  R. 
Capehart,  of  Avoca,  Bertie  County,  as  a  gentleman  of  vast  experi- 
ence with  the  fevers  peculiar  to  the  South,  I  was  informed  that  he 
was  not  only  a  prominent  physician,  but  was  noted  as  an  extensive 
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breeder  of  fine  stock.  I  learned  that  his  plantation  was  situated  across 
the  sound  in  Bertie  County,  N.  C.  I  procured  a  sail-boat  and  was 
taken  to  his  place.  We  discussed  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  as  he 
was  quite  conversant  with  all  the  points  connected  with  the  disease, 
I  will  give  his  views  in  full : 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  staggers  in  horses,  but  never  saw  a  case 
in  a  mule.  It  is  a  cerebro-spinal  disease  due  to  miasmatic  influences.  I  have  never 
known  the  disease  to  occur  elsewhere  than  in  miasmatic  districts.  I  don't  turn 
my  hoi-ses  out  to  pasture  befoje  9  a.  m.,  during  July,  August,  and  September,  and 
they  rarely  suffer.  We  all  graze.  I  begin  to  feed  new  oats  about  the  10th  of  July. 
August  is  the  month  the  disease  generally  appears,  and  we  rarely  have  miasmatic 
fevers  amon^  our  people  imtil  then.  I  treat  the  staggers  of  horses  the  same  as  I 
treat  hemorrna^c  maJteirial  fevers  amon^  our  people.  I  always  notice  that  stag- 
gers is  ushered  m  by  rigors,  and  if  I  get  it  in  that  stage  I  give  calomel  and  aloes,  fol- 
lowed by  quinine,  and  the  horses  get  weU.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  mj 
father  and  grandfather.  If  the  horse  has  a  second  chill  the  case  is  serious,  and  if 
a  third,  he  dies.  The  disease  occurs  after  a  protracted  drought,  but  invariably 
foUows  wet  seasons.  I  think  mules  are  not  susceptible,  and  by  their  general  use 
much  loss  could  be  saved.  Three  ]rears  ago  I  had  2  valuable  stallion  colts  that 
I  kept  in  the  stable  constantly.  Accidentally  they  got  out  and  broke  into  a  com  and 
pea  field,  where  they  remained  for  fortv-eight  hours,  during  which  time  there  was 
a  constant  fog,  causing  vegets^on  to  drip  with  moisture.  On  the  third  dav  one 
was  taken  with  staggers  in  an  aggravated  form,  violent  derangement  from  begin- 
ning ;  I  used  mercunal  and  aloetic  purgative ;  blister  to  poll ;  applied  ice  constantly 
to  head.  No  actioh  from  bowels.  He  died  eight  hours  after.  The  other  colt  was 
not  affected  in  the  slightest. 

Low  lands,  though  thev  be  drained  by  ditches,  suffer  more  with  miasmatic 
troubles  than  the  sandv  soil  of  pint  ridges  that  percolate  freely. 

My  reasons  for  thinking  this  disease  a  malarial  affection  are :  It  occurs  only  in 
malarial  districts ;  it  is  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  followed  by  fever,  with  a  recurriuK 
chill  and  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  our  best  results  have  followed  our  treatment 
for  miasmatic  fevers. 

I  treated  one  filly  three  times  for  staggers  within  sixty  days,  and  she  lived  to  be 
ten  or  twelve  years  old.  I  bought  a  horse  in  Baltimore  and  brought  him  to  this 
section.  He  was  here  a  very  short  time  when  he  had  a  well-marked  case  of  staggers, 
witfi  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  drowsiness,  but  no  violence.  I  used  no  coun- 
ter irritation  of  cold  applications  to  the  head.  I  gave  an  active  purgative,  followed 
by  a  400-grain  dose  of  quinine.  The  horse  recovered  without  further  treatipent. 
lliis  horse,  in  the  possession  of  another  owner,  had  a  similar  attack  the  following 
year  and  died,  not  naving  had  any  treatment  that  I  am  aware  of. 

From  Edenton  I  proceeded  up  the  Roanoke  River.  For  miles  up 
from  its  mouth  nothing  but  swamps  on  either  side  are  seen,  and  in 
such  country  I  would  exjpect  to  find  records  of  the  disease,  and  it  is 
almost  neealess  to  say  1  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence  of 
^eat  losses  from  staggers.  Mr.  Samuel  feaynor,  Plymouth,  Wash- 
mgton  County,  N.  C,  says  : 

Never  knew  a  mide  to  be  affected.  Over  50  horses  died  around  here  this  sum- 
mer. Three  boarding  horses  died  in  ray  stable  in  September.  AU  were  fed  on  old 
food  raised  in  this  neighborhood.  One  had  no  new  feed  ;  he  was  a  doctor's  horse, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  grazed  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time  when  tied  at 
some  house  in  the  country.  Heretofore  I  thought  the  disease  was  caused  by  the 
dew  on  the  pasture,  but  this  case  makes  me  tmnk  otherwise.  I  opend  him  and 
several  other  horses  that  died  with  staggers,  and  found  the  neck  of  the  gut  that 
connects  with  the  maw  stopped  up,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  cause. 

From  the  symptoms  given,  these  were  cases  of  staggers,  and  here 
again  rises  the  question :  Supposing  the  cause  is  in  the  feed,  was  it 
tlie  old  feed,  or  the  little  grazing  (one  nour  at  a  time,  or  perhaps  much 
less ;  once,  twice,  three,  or  four  times  a  week),  that  caused  the  disease  ? 
Now,  as  regards  the  **neck  of  the  gut  that  connects  with  the  maw 
stopped  up,"  I  must  confess  that  1  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
entirely  new  and  original  theory ;  simply  I  do  not  understand  what 
neck.    Dunglison  and  Webster  define  the  maw  to  be  the  stomaoh  of 
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an  animal,  and  so  I  understand  it ;  but  I  find  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  who  use  the  term  mean  either  the  colon  or  csecnm.  In 
this  case  the  gentleman  when  using  the  term  inaw  meant  either  the 
stomach  or  the  csDCum,  because  the  neck  was  small,  and  I  think 
(althougl^  I  am  not  certain,  as  I  did  not  thoroughly  xmderstand  his 
explanation),  he  referred  to  the  termination  of  the  ileum  at  the  ileo- 
csecal  valve,  and  consequently  meant  the  caecum.  Of  course  this 
might  have  been  a  com^ication,  but  an  utter  impossibility  to  cause 
the  disease,  and  therefore  I  will  not  give  it^urther  consideration. 

Williamston,  Martin  County,  N.  C.,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
mile  from  the  river,  and  is  situated  on  high  land.  I  was  told  that 
people  suffer  from  malarial  fevers,  but  there  were  no  cases  of  staggers 
among  the  horses  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the  town.  Many  cases 
occurred  in  the  county,  however,  where  the  land  is  lower. 

Mr.  0.  Burnett,  Taroorough,  Edgecombe  Countv,  N.  C,  proprie- 
tor of  sale  and  livery  stable,  nad  lost  no  horses  with  the  disease,  and 
after  investigation  I  failed  to  find  a  well-authenticated  case  in  the 
town,  although  I  heard  of  a  great  many  that  had  died.  With  the 
exception  of  the  interesting  cases  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Dr.  J  ones's  statement,  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  were  pronounced 
cases ;  but  many  horses  died  with  the  disease  in  the  vicinity  of  Tar- 
borough,  but  no  mules. 

.  Mr.  J.  K.  Qrannis,  of  Tarborough,  formerly  of  Fleming  County, 
Ey.,  gives  a  most  interesting  statement,  as  follows : 

The  year  1875  was  a  very  wet  one  in  Fleming  Ck)unty,  and  aU  our  feed  was  very 
badly  damaged.  Streams  were  aU  flooded  and-  crops  spoiled.  The  year  187C  fol- 
lowed with  a  drought,  and  we  lost  many  horses  from  staggers,  and  i  think  it  was 
caused  by  the  damaged  feed  raised  the  previous  year  and  f<3  on  stock  during  1870. 
That  is  the  only  outbreak  of  any  consequence  that  I  know  of  in  Kentucky. 

This  statement  is  more  than  interesting,  as  it  points  to  the  fact 
that  feed  raised  the  previous  year  will  produce  the  disease  during  the 
hot  weather  of  the  following  year,  and  it  proves  that  the  disease  can 
be  caused  by  the  quality  of  the  teed  in  an  enzootic  form.  It  also 
proves  that  the  disease  can  be  caused  by  the  feed  outside  of  the  noted 
miasmatic  localities  of  the  South. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Tarborough,  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  states  that  staggers  occurs  all  over  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Carolina.  He  never  heard  of  a  case  in  a  mule ;  the  horses  die  in  the 
surrounding  country;  very  few  die  in  the  town;  knew  of  cases 
treated  with  quinine  that  died.  Dr.  Jones  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  will  bring  it  prominently  before  the  board  at  its 
next  meeting.  He  lost  a  horse  m  November,  1885,  and  another  in 
January,  1886,  showing  symptoms  of  staggers. 

The  only  cases  that  died  in  the  town  of  Rocky  Mount  this  year 
were  two  norses  brought  in  from  Nash  County.  One  died  in  March, 
the  other  in  April.  These  were  evidently  cases  of  staggers,  as  I 
made  the  most  particular  inquiry  as  to  symptoms.  These  four  were 
of  course  sporadic  cases,  or  not  the  same  disease,  as  all  evidence  goes 
to  prove  that  the  enzootic  occurs  only  in  hot  weather. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Gatlin  makes  the  following  statement,  which  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  question  of  the  susceptibility  of  mules  : 

I  lost  horses  from  the  disease  in  1867.  This  was  a  very  wet  year,  and  many 
horses  were  lost  during  the  season.  My  wife's  father  had  in  pasture  on  the  Boa- 
noke  River,  near  Hamilton,  four  horse  oolts  and  two  mule  colts.  All  the  horses 
died ,  but  the  miiles  were  not  affected.  Many  neighbors  had  horse  colts  on  the  same 
pasture  that  contracted  the  disease  and  died. 
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Dr.  L.  L.  Staton,  Tarborongh,  says : 

Have  seen  cases  of  staggers,  and  think  it  is  a  cerebro-spinal  affection.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  it  IB  not  caused  07  maUrial  influences ;  if  it  were  malaria  quinine  would 
be  an  antidote,  but  I  have  used  quinine  with  no  more  success  than  other  treatment. 
I  have  given  extremely  large  doses  without  effect.  It  is  the  general  belief  of  this 
community  that  colts  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  older  horses,  as  the 
colts  graze  more  than  other  horses. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  physicians 
know  how  to  use  quinine.  I  mention  this  for  the  reason  tnat  I  was 
called  to  account,  In  a  veterinary  meeting  a  few  years  ago,  for  mak- 
ing the  statement  that  I  gave  2-arachm  doses  of  quinine  as  an  anti- 
pyretic. The  gentlemen  who  almost  accused  me  of  maltreatment, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  obtained  their  knowledge  of  auinine  from  writers 
of  veterinary  materia  medica  who  residea  hunoreds  of  miles  from 
where  it  was  necessary  to  have  practical  knowledge.  I  will  add  that 
in  certain  cases  I  use  it  with  success  in  much  larger  doses  now. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  disease  in  Nash^  Wilson,  Wayne 
and  other  counties  of  North  Carolina,  but  I  get  no  information  that 
I  have  not  reported  about.  I  heard  of  instances  where  mules  died, 
but  when  I  came  to  investigate  I  invariably  found  that  they  died 
from  the  effect  of  some  other  disease,  most  generally  an  affection 
of  the  digestive  organs.  A  gentleman  related  an  instance  of  a 
wealthy  planter  in  South  Carolina  who  had  tried  for  years  to  keep 
up  a  four-in-hand  team  for  his  wife,  but  the  horses  invariably  died 
with  staggers.  As  he  was  determined  to  have  a  four-in-hand  he  sub- 
stituted mules  for  horses,  and  consequently  had  no  difficulty  in  grat- 
ifying his  desire.  Gentlemen  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  subject  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  mules  are  not  subject  to 
the  disease.  Others  will  say  there  are  two  or  three  or  four  differ- 
ent kinds  of  staggers,  and  the  mule  was  thought  to  be  affected 
with  one  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  disease.  JLet  no  person  im- 
agine the  mules  are  scarce  in  this  country,  for  there  are  many  of 
of  them,  and  good  ones,  too.  In  some  neignborhoods  where  we  find 
staggers  mules  are  in  the  majority,  while  in  other  localities  they  are 
in  Qie  minority.  A  mule  is  a  very  staple  article  in  the  South,  and 
deservedly  so,  and  I  think  if  they  were  generally  substituted  for 
horses  in  those  districts  where  staggers  is  sure  to  occur  much  could 
be  saved.  Of  course  I  do  not  recommend  that  all  the  horses  be  sold 
oflf  and  mules  procured  in  their  stead  immediately,  but  I  mean  when 
the  farmer  wants  a  work  animal  always  get  a  mule,  or  when  a  horse 
ddes  with  staggers  replace  it  with  a  mule.  Those  who  keep  carriage 
horses  could  continue  to  do  so.  and  could  adopt  the  preventive  treat- 
inent  advised  elsewhere  in  tnis  report.  I  will  conclude  the  mule 
question  by  saying,  and  I  think  the  evidence  will  bear  me  out,  that 
if  mules  are  subject  to  the  disease  the  percentage  is  so  very  small 
that  it  should  be  considered  no  more  than  any  rare  sporadic  disease. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  the  higher  locations  in  this  region  are 
not  anected  by  tne  disease,  unless  it  can  be  traced  to  feed  brought 
from  some  of  the  stagger  localities,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
expression,  and  I  have  been  told  by  the  adherents  of  the  malarial 
origin  of  the  disease  "  that  it  just  happened  so."  Well,  perhaps  they 
are  right,  but  it  seems  strange  that  it  always  happens  so."  Golds- 
borough,  N.  C,  is  located  on  high  land,  and  1  did  not  come  across  a 
case  of  the  disease  in  the  city  (although  there  were  some  reported 
that  turned  out  to  be  somethmg  else),  nor  in  the  immeditae  vicinity 
of  the  city,  but  like  every  other  section  there  were  many  cases  in 
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the  county  on  the  lower  land.  Mr.  Qeoree  D.  Bennett,  of  Golds- 
borouffh,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  large  sale  stables,  says  that  *4t  is 
causea  by  the  treatment  the  horse  receives ;  the  horses  that  are 
brought  here  don't  die  until  about  the  third  summer." 

I  was  often  told  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  "  sorryness,"  and 
upon  inquiry  1  learned  that  by  **  sorryness"  was  meant  either  starva- 
tion, carelessness,  laziness,  or  general  neglect,  or  all  combined ;  and 
we  must  admit  that  a  combination  of  the  above  sins  causes  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  sorrow  in  this  world,  but  they  alone  can  not 
cause  staggers  in  the  horse.  I  have  seen  as  nice  stables  and  as  well- 
kept  horses  down  there  as  I  have  seen  anywhere,  and  I  would  indeed 
be  ignorant  of  my  duty  if  I  overlooked  such  important  matters. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  instances  where  surrounding  circum- 
stances make  it  appear  that  the  animal  died  of  "sorryness,"  but  there 
are  many  more  instances  where  the  designation  is  not  applicable 
xmder  any  circumstance  whatever.  How  many  intelligent  planters 
have  been  for  years  striving  by  every  means  within  their  knowledge 
and  power  to  prevent  this  dread  disease  ?  I  met  gentlemen  whose 
tast€«  inclined  them  to  breeding  fine  horses,  but  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease  compelled  them,  after  severe  losses,  to  give  up  the  enter- 
prise in  despair.  I  do  not  tor  a  moment  pretend  to  say  that  those 
who  think  the  disease  is  due  to  starvation  and  neglect  are  not  honest 
in  their  opinions.  Quite  the  contrary ;  I  know  they  mean  what  they 
say ;  but  1  knbw  also  that  those  who  hold  such  opinions  are  invaria- 
bly persons  who  never  lost  a  horse  from  the  effects  of  staggers. 

As  previously  stated,  and  further  investigation  has  proved  the 
assertion,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  animals  to  be  exposea  to  either 
the  sun  or  the  dew  on  the  pasture  in  order  to  contract  the  disease; 
furthermore,  I  do  not  see  why  those  who  firmly  believe  the  cause  to  be 
miasmatic  prefer  to  turn  their  horses  on  pasture  at  either  one  of  the 
extremes,  viz.,  night  or  mid-day,  when  experience  teaches  that  mom- 
inff  and  evening  are  the  times  we  are  less  exposed  to  miasmatic 
influences  in  such  regions.  The  heat  of  noonday  and  nightly  emana- 
tions are  to  be  feared  most.  By  morning  and  evening  I  mean,  of 
course,  after  the  fogs  have  disappeared  in  the  morning  and  before 
the  mists  appear  in  the  evening. 

If  the  cause  is  in  the  feed,  then  it  is  reasonably  possible  that  feed 
raised  one  year  will,  or  can,  contain  the  active  poisonous  principle 
that  causes  the  disease.  I  have  but  three  instances  of  this  year's 
outbreak  to  confirm  this  point,  viz^  Mr.  Frisbee,  of  Nansemond 
County.  Va.;  Mr.  Riddick^  of  Gates  Cfounty,  N.  C,  and  Mr.  Baynor, 
of  Washington  County,  N.  C. ;  and  even  in  these  cases  the  ammala 
did  have  a  little  of  this  year's  feed. 

But  the  convincing  evidence  is  the  outbreak  in  Fleming  County, 
Ky.  The  question  will  be  asked.  Was  that  the  same  kind  of  stag- 
gers that  appears  in  this  country  every  jekr?  Why  not?  The 
same  cause  was  in  operation  there,  viz.,  moisture ;  the  summers  are 
as  warm  there  as  in  Nansemond  County,  Va.,  I  am  informed,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  form  of  stag- 
gers that  appears  every  year  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  Virginia, 
the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  the  other 
Southern  States,  unless  investigation  proves  that  this  disease 
is  a  fever,  specific  and  peculiar  to  the  South,  and  can  not  occur 
further  north  than  a  certain  latitude;  but  until  this  has  been  proved 
we  are  bound  to  call  all  these  cases  of  8taggers«    I  have  a  letter 
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from  Mr.  Gteorge  R.  Lands,  of  Boydtown,  Mecklenburgt  County, 
Va.,  informing  me  that  staggers  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  that  section  last  year  (1885),  but  that  no  cases  have  oc- 
curred this  year.  He  states  that  40  horses  died  within  the  range 
of  his  acquaintance.  This  certainly  was  a  heavy  outbreak,  and  a 
severe  loss  for  a  circumscribed  section,  "  between  the  hills,"  as  a 
gentleman  informed  me.  I  did  not  have  time  to  visit  the  section, 
nor  can  I  state  the  causes  in  operation  ;  but  I  will  say  that  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  so  large  a  number  of  animals  died  in  the  sec- 
tion referred  to,  when  I  know  it  is  not  a  swamp  county.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  hilly.  A  gentleman,  Mr.  Lucy,  a  horse-dealer, 
who  visits  that  section  often,  tells  me  that  these  animals  were  lost 
along  the  river,  and  therefore  the  same  cause  may  have  been  in  opera- 
tion that  caused  the  disease  in  Fleming  Cofinty,  Ky. 

I  can  trace  instances  of  outbreaks  of  staggers  throughout  nearly 
all  of  my  old  works.  Lithe  index  to  "Qioson's  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Horse,"  edition  1750, 1  find :  "Staggers,  sometimes 
epidemical,  308."  I  turn  to  page  308,  Vol.  I,  and  it  treats  of  a  case 
of  staggers,  but  says  nothing  about  "  epidemical,"  but  on  the  mar- 
gin of  page  309  I  read  :  "  This  happened  about  seventeen  years  ago 
m  a  very  wet  season,  when  horses  were  so  clogged  that  many  of  them 
began  to  fall  oflE  in  flesh  before  they  were  taken  up."  I  think 
this  is  what  he  refers  to,  and  if  it  is,  it  shows  that  a  wet  season  was 
the  cause  of  the  disease  oecoming  "epidemical" 

Perci val  says : 

When  my  father  first  entered  the  service  of  the  ordnance  it  was  the  custom  to 
torn  horses  which  had  become  low  in  condition,  but  were  still  well  upon  their  legs, 
into  the  marshes,  in  order  to  recruit  their  strength.  During  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  nothing  was  more  common  than  an  attack  of  staggers 
among  these  horses,  which  was  naturally  attributed  to  the  luxuriant  pasture  they 
were  turned  into,  combined  with  the  dependent  posture  of  the  head  and  the  sultiy 
heat  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

This  statement  shows  that  low  lands  (marshes)  cause  the  disease 
in  other  climes  than  the  Southern  States,  and  that  it  occurred  there 
during  the  same  months  that  it  occurs  here  as  an  enzootic,  but  we 
must  remember  in  the  section  we  have  to  deal  with  we  can  not  attrib- 
ute the  cause  to  the  luxuriant  pasture  or  the  "postiire  of  the  head," 
because  horses  contract  the  disease  standing  in  the  stable,  that  eat 
from  the  manger  oat,  hay,  com,  fodder,  etc. 

Blaine  held  the  same  opinion  about  staggers  being  caused  by  the 
dependency  of  the  head.  In  speaking  of  ''Mad  sUiggers  or  phre- 
nitis,'^  he  laya  down  as  one  cause,  **  feeding  at  grass  with  head  de- 
pendent, etc ."  Now  if  the  dependent  condition  of  the  head,  while 
grazing,  was  a  predisposing  or  exciting  cause  of  staggers,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  staggers  would  be  an  extremely  common  disease  in 
the  grazing  districts,  where  it  is  seldom  heard  of,  simply  because  it 
is  the  natural  ** posture  of  the  head"  while  grazing. 

Youatt  consiaered  staggers  an  apoplexy,  and  to  prove  it  was 
thought  to  be  contagious,  and  appeared^  as  an  enzootic  in  his  time, 
I  ^uote  from  his  work  as  follows :  "Let  no  farmer  delude  himself 
with  the  idea  that  apoplexy  is  contagious." 

All  the  old  farriers  and  veterinarians  thought  staggers  was  in  one 
way  or  another  connected  with  distention^  or  disease  of  the  stomach, 
but  our  modem  knowledge  of  indigestion  combats  this  idea.  My 
extensiye  experience  with  acute  indigefltion  of  the  horse  compels  me 
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to  aCTGe  entirely  with  Professor  WiUiams  when  he  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  cause  of  encephalitis : 

Now,  if  engorgement  of  the  stomach  were  the  cause  of  the  train  of  eyraptoms 
seen  in  this  malady,  then  coma,  delirium,  or  paralysis  would  be  general  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  engorgement  seen  in  the  routine  of  general  practice,  but  this  is 
not  the  ca«e.  Numerous  instances  of  engorgement,  impaction,  even  to  the  rupture 
of  the  stomach,  constantly  comes  under  the  notice  of  tiie  practitioner,  but  signs  of 
any  braiii  affection  scarcely  ever  occur.  We  must,  then,  look  to  something  more 
than  mere  impaction  as  the  caiise,  and  I  think  this  will  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  food. 

The  varieties  of  staggers  met  with  in  the  South  can  hardly  be  the 
"grass  staggers"  of  England,  spoken  of  by  Gresswell,  as  "para- 
plegia enzootica,  or  reflex  paraplegia,"  because  that  form  is  sup- 
posed to  attack  animals  at  pasture  only,  and  is  prevented  by  remov- 
ing to  other  fields. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  we  can  trace  the  disease  as  far  back  as 
there  are  writings  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse.  This  word  staggers 
seems  to  mean  anything  or  everything.  The  old  writers  applied 
the  term  to  every  nervous  disorder,  and  our  modern  writers  use  it 
as  a  synonym  for  the  disease  they  think  it  was  originally  applied  to, 
and  I  must  continue  to  use  it,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the.country 
where  it  prevails  use  it  for  not  only  this  well-marked  nervous  dis- 
order, bul;  for  every  other  disease  the  nature  of  which  they  do*  not 
comprehend.  Until  the  symptoms  by  which  it  may  be  recognized 
in  all  its  forms  and  stages  are  set  forth ;  until  the  characteristic 
post-mortem  lesions  are  established  by  scientific  veterinary  investi- 
gations, and  the  disease  properly  classified,  we  must  continue  to  use 
this  term. 

Veterinary  surgeons  who  have  been  in  practice  many  years  meet 
with  comparatively  few  cases  of  brain  affections,  and  tnen  mostly 
traumatic  (such  at  least  is  my  opinion),  except  the  periodic  out- 
breaks of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  (epizootic). 

We  all  know  that  in  our  private  practice  there  are  many  ordinary 
sporadic  diseases  that  cause  more  deaths  than  any  of  the  nervous  af- 
fections. But  here  is  the  enzootic  staggers  prevailing  year  after 
year,  destroying  hundreds  of  horses  (even  in  the  few  counties  visited 
by  me),  and  the  disease  not  classified,  nor  its  cause  known,  and  con- 
sequently prophylactic  or  therapeutic  treatment  is  experimental,  to 
say  the  least.  For  reasons  previously  given,  I  do  not  think  this  dis- 
ease is  epizootic  cerebro-spmial  meningitis.  Additional  investiga- 
tion enables  me  to  say  to  a  certainty  that  it  will  again  appear  in 
the  same  localities  and  on  the  same  farms  that  it  has  appeared  this 
year  or  in  former  years.  This  almost  points  to  a  disease  as  peculiar 
to  the  South  as  barsati  is  to  India,  or  as  peculiar  to  the  horses  of 
the  South  as  some  fevers  are  to  the  human  being.  It  may  be  as 
much  so  as  the  cause  of  splenic  fever  in  cattle,  but  of  a  different  na- 
ture. If  it  were  not  for  tne  occasional  outbreaks  far  from  the  locali- 
ties where  the  disease  always  occurs  we  could  say  that  it  was  pecu- 
liar to  certain  sections  of  the  South,  but  if  the  occasional  outbreaks 
are  the  same  disease,  then,  of  course,  the  same  cause  comes  into  exist- 
ence under  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as,  for  instance,  un- 
usually prolonged  rainy  season  and  consequent  high  waters,  or 
something  else  not  understood.  As  diseases  peculiar  to  certain  coun- 
tries or  peculiar  to  parts  of  certain  countries  must  be  studied  where 
they  occur,  so  must  this  disease  be  studied  where  its  cause  certainly 
is  indigenous,  and  as  the  South  is  almost  destitute  of  veterinary  sur- 
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geons,  these  investigations  must  be  carried  on  by  the  Government, 
either  State  or  National,  or  both,  because  the  private  practitioner 
(I  do  not  know  of  one  graduate  in  all  the  affected  couniry)  can  not 
^ive  up  his  practice  and  provide  the  necessary  outlay  to  conduct  the 
investigations.  But  one  thing  I  wish  to  say,  the  investigator  will 
nowhere  find  more  willing  hands  to  aid  him.  I  never  met  a  more 
grateful  people.  When  I  informed  them  that  I  was  sent  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  investigate  the  disease,  they  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  at  last  there  was  some  hope  of  relief  from 
this  scourge  to  their  fine  country.  Of  course  I  met  many  people 
who  had  strong  opinions  of  their  own  on  the  subject,  and  they  ha^  a 
right  to  them.  Some  would  even  get  angry  when  I  would  Question 
the  soundness  of  their  views,  but  these  were  exceptions,  ana  gener- 
ally those  who  were  strong  adherents  of  the  cob-web  theory,  or  a 
few  people  who  would  not  acknowledge  that  their  feed  was  moldy 
after  I  pointed  out  the  defect.  Nor  can  I  forget  to  mentipn  a  class 
of  gentlemen  in  North  Carolina  who,  in  every  possible  manner,  as- 
sisted me  in  my  investigations  and  inquiries.  I  refer  to  the  physi- 
cians, whose  parting  words  almost  invariably  were,  "  If  I  can  do  any- 
thing to  help  jrou  in  your  work,  let  me  hear  from  you.*'  With  such 
a  state  of  affairs  the  tuture  investigator  need  have  no  fears  of  fail- 
ure when  be  begins  his  work  next  summer. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  I  had  never  heard  it  hinted  that  cat- 
tle were  aflfected  with  staggers.  In  this  connection  I  will  state  that 
Dr.  Jones,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  State  board  of  health, 
informed  me  that  one  of  his  cows  died  last  summer  exhibiting  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  his  horses  that  died  of  staggers.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  animal  was  affected  with  sporadic  encephali- 
tis, as  it  is  the  only  cow  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  record  as  having 
been  affected  with  staggers  since  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  diseasa  So  sure  am  I  that  this  disease  does  not  affect 
cattle  that  I  would  not  have  mentioned  the  above  case  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  of  my  attention  being  attracted  by  the  following :  In  a 
valuable  work,  called  Resources  of  the  Southern  Fields  and  Forests, 
by  F.  P.  Porcher,  M.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (?),  I  find  among  the 
description  of  plants,  on  page  599,  ^'Atamcisco  Lily  (Ama/ryllis 
atamasco,  L. )  Grows  in  damp  soils ;  collected  in  Saint  Johns ;  vicin- 
ity of  Charleston,  Ell.  Bot.  i,  384.*^  This  is  supposed  to  produce  the 
disease  in  cattle  called  staggers.  From  this  we  must  infer  that  the 
cattle  were  affected  with  a  disease  called  staggers,  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  a  plant,  but  the  disease  might  be  tne  popular  **  stomach 
staggers,**  and  not  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system. 

ESiott*s  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  above  referred  to, 
edition  of  1821,  says:  ^' AtamascO'Stagger-grass.  Generally  sup- 
posed to  be  poisonous  to  cattle,  and  produces  the  disease  in  calves 
called  staggers." 

Whether  or  not  "  stagger-grass  "  produces  a  disease  called  staggers 
is  not  the  question  at  issue.  The  real  question  is,  Do  cattle  suffer 
from  the  disease  that  affects  horses,  called  staggers?  This,  I  think, 
can  be  safely  answered  in  the  negative.  If  the  nervous  organization 
of  mules  is  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  be  affected  by  the  poison,  or 
whatever  it  is,  that  causes  the  disease  in  the  horse,  then  we  must 
admit  that  cattle  are  much  less  Susceptible  to  its  influences.  In 
coming  to  this  conclusion  I  am  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
Southern  cattle  fever  is  caused  by  a  vegetable  germ,  which  has  not 
been  proved  to  affect  any  other  animal.    The  derangement  of  the 
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nervous  system,  in  Southern  cattle  fever,  and,  in  fact,  all  its  svmi)- 
toms,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  hemorrhagic  malarial 
fever  of  man. 

As  regards  the  paramount  question,  i.  e,,  the  cause  of  this  disease, 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  must  look  to  the  feed  for  the  cause.  I  am 
confident  that  this  cause  is  in  the  nature  of  fungi,  and  that  the 
fungi  is  produced  where  the  disease  occurs.  Further  than  this  I 
dare  not  venture  at  present.  The  onljr  theory  that  has  any  ground 
for  consideration,  in  opposition  to  this,  is  that  of  those  who  un- 
doubtedly believe  that  staggers  is  due  to  miasmatic  influences,  and 
as  their  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  after  much  thought  and  ob- 
servation, I  must  necessarily  devote  some  attention  to  it.  As  there 
are  different  varieties  of  malarial  fever,  we  will  have  to  dispose  of 
these  in  turn,  in  order  to  convince  that  in  stag:gers  we  have  not  a 
malarial  fever  to  contend  with,  and  as  malaria  is  given,  at  times,  a 
rather  broad  and  expansive  meaning  I  will  have  to  oe  more  explicit 
Those  who  contend  tnat  the  disease  is  a  malarial  fever,  invariably 
compare  it  with  the  malarial  fevera  of  the  human  being.  Well,  let 
us  do  so.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  only  variety  of  the  malarial 
fevers  that  I  ever  came  in  contact  with  in  a  personal  manner  was 
that  familiar  variety  called  fever  and  ague.  1  "shook  hands"  with 
it  often,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  *' shake"  with  it  again,  and  from  ex- 
perience I  can  assert  positively  that  it  has  no  resemblance  to  stag- 
gers, and  I  think  all  who  differ  with  me  on  the  main  point  will  ad- 
mit there  is  no  similarity  between  the  symptoms  of  staggers  and  in- 
termittent fever.  Occasionally  symptoms  of  remittent  fever  re- 
sembles staggers,  such  as  drowsiness  or  delirium,  but  in  stagers 
there  are  no  remissions.  There  are  symptoms  of  brain  or  spmal 
affection  from  the  beginning  to  the  termination  of  the  disease,  and 
in  the  rare  instances  where  horses  recover  from  the  disease,  there  is 
almost  certain  to  be  some  defect  in  the  animal,  showing  that  grave 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system  existed  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  the  system  of  the  horse.  I  am  informed  that  the  people 
who  live  near  some  localities  of  the  Northern  lakes,  suffer  to  such  an 
extent  with  remittent  fever,  that  it  is  there  popularly  called  "lake 
fever."  Why  do  we  not  hear  of  staggers  in  those  places,  occurring 
as  an  enzootic,  if  the  staggers  is  identical  with  malarial  remittent 
fever  ?  We  certainly  must  decide  that  staggers  and  remittent  fever 
are  not  the  same  disease  in  different  species.  We  will  now  con- 
sider that  variety  known  as  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever.  To  begin 
with,  I  will  state  that  the  first  case  of  this  disease  ever  recognized 
in  the  vicinity  where  I  have  been  was  in  1866.  We  have  proof  that 
staggers  raged  in  that  section  at  least  one  himdred  years  ago.  For 
instance,  take  the  statement  of  Mr.  Nixon,  who  remembers  the 
staggers  for  sixty  years,  and  his  father  before  him,  who  experienced 
the  effects  of  it.  Then  we  have  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
whose  father  and  grandfather  had  experience  with  staggers.  But 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  hemorrhagic  fever  being  a  compara- 
tively recent  disease  in  that  section,  or  that  State,  there  are  distinc- 
tions that  show  the  two  diseases  are  from  different  causes.  Hemor- 
rhages never  occur  in  staggers,  and  they  are  never  absent  in  the 
hemorrhagic  form  of  malarial  fever.  Delirium,  or  coma,  are  often 
seen  in  the  malarial  disease,  and  often  disapj^ear  without  treatment, 
but  most  always  yield  to  stimulants  and  quinine,  showing  that  no 
inflammation  of  brain  or  its  meninges  existed.  The  cerebral  dis- 
turbance is  probably  due  to  the  deranged  liveii  reabsorption  of  bile^ 
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OT  the  eflfects  of  the  malarial  poison  on  the  great  nerve  centers,  or 
possibly  may  be  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  blood  itself.  I  have 
often  witnessed  these  same  symptoms  in  horses  suffering  with  in- 
fluenza, caused  by  derangement  of  the  biliary  apparatus.  Hemor- 
rhages are  frequently  passed  with  stools  in  the  malarial  disease, 
whilst  in  staggers  the  bowels  are  always  inactive ;  the  most  drastic 
cathartics  seldom  move  them.  It  is  true,  the  urine  is  occasionally 
high  colored,  and  may  in  rare  instances  contain  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood,  but  never  blood  in  staggers,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  suppressing  or  retention  of  urine. 
Staggers  occurs  where  there  never  nas  been  a  case  of  hemorrhage 
malarial 'fever,  e.  g,,  three  or  four  counties  in  Virginia.  Malarial 
fevers  occur  in  many  places  in  the  South  where  staggers  is  un- 
known. 

I  have  given  a  brief  description  of  Hog  Island,  in  the  James  River. 
It  is  a  low,  marshy  island,  and  there  have  been  no  malarial  fevers  of 
any  variety  on  the  island  for  at  least  f OTir  years  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  civil  engineer,  who  has  lived  there  that  len^h  of  time,  and  he 
does  not  think  there  was  ever  any  fever  on  the  island.  He  reasons 
thus: 

Here  we  are,  right  out  in  the  open  river.  It  is  four  miles  across  to  the  main 
land  on  one  side,  and  a  background  of  trees  behind  us  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
wind  has  full  plaj  up  and  down  the  river.  If  any  malarial  poison  arises  from  the 
marshes  the  wind  comes  along  and  carries  it  away  with  a  full  sweep  as  soon  as 
the  poison  ascends  and  before  it  has  time  to  do  harm. 

This  must  be  the  explanation,  because  there  are  a  number  of  men 
working  at  dikes  in  tne  fields  around  the  marshes,  erecting  build- 
ings, making  roads,  and  laying  tiles,  and  no  cases  of  malarial  fever 
occur,  whilirt  on  the  other  hand  3  horses  were  stricken  with  staggers 
within  two  hours,  and  I  am  certain  some  of  the  feed  was  tamted 
sufficiently  to  produce  disease. 

If  staggers  was  properly  classified  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
illustratmg  the  difference  between  it  and  malarial  fevers  in  a  more 
lucid  manner  than  has  been  attempted  in  this  pajper.  The  difference 
between  malarial  fevers  and  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has 
been  so  thoroughly  proved  by  Southern  physicians  that  those  who 
are  acquainted  with^he  facts  do  not  consider  the  matter  at  all,  and 
if  staggers  were  known  to  be  identical  with  epizootic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  the  difference  could  be  shown  with  as  much  ease. 

By  concluding  that  staggers  is  not  due  to  miasmatic  influences,  I 
do  not  mean  to  infer  that  horses  are  not  susceptible  to  malaria.  I 
firmly  believe  that  they  are  subject  to  malarial  fevers,  and  I  think 
I  have  seen  cases  of  it.  I  merely  hold  the  opinion  that  miasmatic 
influence  does  not  cause  staggers,  and  leave  the  question  open  whether 
horses  are  susceptible  to  malaria. 

When  I  advance  the  idea  that  staggers  may  be  caused  by  a  fungus 
on  the  feed  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuaiEe  that  I  nave  made  a  discoveiy, 
because  I  have  not.  That  part  must  be  done  by  a  specialist  in  that 
branch  of  botany,  but  the  evidence  of  fungi  is  too  plain  to  be  over- 
looked by  any  one  who  thoroughly  investigates  this  matter  and  all 
the  circumstances  connected  therewith.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  cryptogamic  theory  was  advanced  years  ago  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  malarial  and  other  epidemic  fevers,  and  I  know  that 
veterinarians  have  held  the  opinion  that  certain  outbreaks  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  were  caused  by  fungi ;  but  in  connection  with  this 
disease  the  question  of  the  cause  is  more  circumscribed.    The  dis- 
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ease  is  of  yearly  oootirreiice  in  certain  localities,  and  therefore  there 
should  be  less  trouble  in  getting  the  subject  into  a  better  light.  The 
only  thing  certain  about  the  matter  at  present  is  the  fearful  loss  of 
horses  annually ;  all  else  is  theory  or  supposition.  I  have  given  you 
the  facts  as  I  have  obtained  them,  along  with  my  own  observations. 
I  have  given  the  opinions  of  others  as  well  as  my  own  views,  and 
have  argued  the  questions  according  to  my  ability ;  not  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  but  to  get  the  subject  into  a  smaller  compass  so  that  in 
its  consideration  one  would  not  have  to  cover  so  much  ground. 

In  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease, 
and  as  it  proves  so  rapidly  fatal  (with  very  rare  exceptions),  to  ad- 
vise a  course  of  treatment  is  a  speculation  I  do  not  care  to  indulge 
in  at  present.  To  try  to  prevenl;  is  the  only  course  to  pursue  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  onmion  I  have 
given  as  regards  the  dietetic  course  I  think  should  oe  followed,  I 
will  add :  Horses  (or  colts)  should  not  be  put  to  or  allowed  any 
severe  exertion  during  the  hot  weather ;  should  be  watered,  fed,  and 
worked  regularly,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  indisposition  should  be 
taken  to  the  stable  and  let  remain  there  quieuy  until  the  owner 
is  satisfied  nothing  materially  ails  the  animal ;  but  should  he  observe 
any  signs  of  staggering  gait,  blindness,  drowsiness,  or  difficulty  in 
swallowing  water,  then  administer  carefully  from  six  to  twelve 
drams  of  aloes  (it  there  is  much  difficulty  in  swallowing,  this  is 
easier  said  than  done),  and  enjoin  perfect  quietness ;  injections  of 
from  one  to  two  ounces  of  turpentine  in  warm  water  into  the  rectum 
several  times  a  day ;  cold  applications  to  the  head,  warmth  to  the 
spine,  etc.,  may  be  tried.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  watch  the  state 
of  the  bowels  carefully,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  costiveness  admin- 
ister a  laxative,  such  as  four  drams  of  aloes,  and  this  might  be  done 
with  benefit  in  the  neighborhoods  where  there  is  an  outbreak.  Give, 
say,  four  drams  of  aloes  once  a  week  to  each  horse,  and  to  colts  in 
proportion. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

W.  H.  HARBAua^,  V.  S., 
Inspector  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Richmond,  Va.,  December  13, 1886. 
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Hon.  NOBMAN  J,  OOLHAN^ 

Commissioner  of  AgmcuiUure. 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  proceeded  to  California 
in  October  last  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  cattle  industry  and 
the  diseases  affectinfi^  cattle  in  that  State.  The  results  of  that  Inyes- 
tigation  are  herewith  transmitted  to  you. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  farmer  California  was  an  ideal  cattle 
range  from  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  River  to  the  southern  line  of 
the  State.  The  broad  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin 
stretched  for  himdreds  of  miles  to  the  north  and  south,  covered  here 
and  there  with  groves  of  live  oak  and  intersected  with  fine  running 
streams. 

Bordered  on  the  east  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Coast  Range,  with  dozens  of  offshoots  at  various  an- 
gles, the  landscape  was  more  entrancing  than  artist's  imagination 
could  paint.  The  vallej^s  were  one  vast  field  of  afalfa,  clover,  and 
bunch  grass,  while  the  hills  on  the  east  were  similarly  clothed,  and 
those  on  th^  west  covered  with  wild  oats.  The  Coast  Range  of  mount- 
ains, from  a  point  of  100  miles  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
southward,  is  a  pastoral  region.  Its  rounded  sides,  abrupt  bluffs,  and 
towering  summits  are  carpeted  with  the  most  nutritious  grasses,  and 
afford  a  world  of  most  excellent  range  for  cattle.  The  table-lands, 
mountains,  and  valleys  in  the  country  south  of  the  headof  the  San 
Joaquin  are  quite  similar  in  character  to  the  country  above  men- 
tioned, save  that  in  many  parts  the  grass  is  less  luxuriant,  with  occa- 
sional stretches  of  semi-desert. 

Before  the  days  of  "forty-nine"  the  Mexican  vaquero  was  there, 
and  himdreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  roamed  at  will  over  the  grassy 
plains  or  climbed  the  hill-sides. 

Previous  to  the  influx  of  the  gold  hunters,  the  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered for  their  hides  and  tallow,  these  being  shipped  by  vessel  around 
Cape  Horn  to  New  York  and  Europe.  Tnis  practice  prevailed  for 
some  years  after  the  American  settlement,  because  there  were  more 
cattle  than  the  market  demanded.  The  population  of  the  coast 
rapidly  increased  and  the  gold  mines  naturally  drew  to  them  a  por- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  cattle  raising,  so  that  for  a  few  years  the 
herds  were  neglected  and  a  very  material  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cattle  occurred  up  to  about  1854.  About  this  time  large  numbers  of 
the  new  settlers  engaged  in  the  ranching  business,  and  the  herds 
rapidly  multiplied.  By  1862  there  were  so  many  cattle  in  the  State 
that  the  question  of  a  market  was  a  very  serious  one.  The  annual 
consumption  was  estimated  at  400,000  head,  and  the  annual  increase 
was  600,000.  The  ran^e  being  fiill,  this  annual  surplus  of  200,000 
coming  on  had  to  be  disposed  of  in  some  way.  Accordingly  cattle 
men's  conventions  were  called  at  several  places  in  the  State  during 
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the  winter  of  1862-'63  to  consider  the  situation.  (These  were  the  pio- 
neer conventions  of  this  character.)  The  results  of  these  delibera- 
tions were  a  determination  to  erect  slaughter-houses  in  both  the  north 
and  the  south,  where  cattle  should  be  killed  for  their  hides  and  tallow 
in  such  numbers  as  would  consume  the  surplus  of  production.  Each 
ranch  mai\  was  to  contribute  to  these  slaughtering  pens  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  his  herd,  so  that  the  losses  should  be  on  an  equita- 
ble basis. 

But  just  as  the  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  were 
being  shaped,  drought  set  in  and  the  year  1864  witnessed  the  death  of 
so  many  cattle  from  starvation  that  the  equilibrium  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption  was  more  than  restored;  hence  the  plan  was 
abandoned. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tory (now  Idaho)  in  the  autumn  of  1862  caused  a  great  influx  of 
people  into  that  previously  unoccupied  country.  These  had  to  be 
fed,  and  a  few  enterprising  ranch  men  from  California  hastened 
hither  with  large  herds  of  beef  steers.  These  were  wintered  on  the 
white  sage  ana  tall  rye  grass  of  the  Snake  River  country,  and  it 
was  thus  demonstrated  that  cattle  would  live  during  winter  in  all 
that  northern  region  with  small  loss.  Here,  then,  was  an  outlet  for 
the  starving  herds  of  California  when  the  great  drought  was  so 
rapidly  and  repeatedly  decimating  them. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  died  on  the  plains  while  their  owners 
were  hoping  and  praying  for  rain,  and  thousands  more  died  on  the 
trail  leatding  to  pastures  new. 

With  the  return  of  the  seasons  to  their  normal  conditions,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  herds  to  their  somewhat  changed  relations,  a 
new  trouble  arose.  The  State  legislature  passed  a  herd  or  no-fence 
law.  This  required  the  owners  of  cattle  to  fence  them  in  or  herd 
them  off  the  land  of  others,  while  at  the  same  time  it  permitted 
settlers  to  plant  crops  on  the  open  prairies  and  made  cattle  owners 
responsible  for  damage  done  to  growing  crops  on  unf enced  lands, 
lands. 

The  result  of  the  passage  of  this  law  was  the  driving  of  most  of 
the  cattle  men  out  of  the  State,  for  the  reason  that  the  expense  of 
close  herding  and  the  trespass  suits  consumed  all  the  profits  in  the 
business.  A  few  men,  who  had  grown  rich,  succeeding  in  purchas- 
ing large  tracts  of  land  from  the  holders  of  Spanish  grants  that  had 
been  confirmed,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  fence  in  their  herds  and 
remain  in  the  State.  The  majority  of  their  herds,  however,  were 
taken  to  Nevada,  eastern  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  Since  that  time  the 
beef  supply  of  the  State  has  been  largely  drawn  from  the  range 
herds  of  Oregon  and  Nevada,  those  two  States  supplying  annually 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  cattle  killed.  Ilecently,  since 
the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Arizona  nas  be- 
come a  small  factor  in  the  beef  supply  of  the  Pacific,  and  as  the 
result  prices  in  the  San  Francisco  market  have  materially  declined^ 
Another  result  of  this  influx  of  Southern  cattle  has  been  the  forcing 
of  a  portion  of  the  Oregon  and  Nevada  cattle  upon  the  Eastern 
market.  As  a  rule  the  Southern  cattle  are  greatly  inferior  in  size 
and  quality  to  the  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  steers,  but  their 
cheapness  enables  wholesale  butchers  to  buy  them  in  large  lots  to  be 

S laced  on  alfalfa  pastures,  and  held  as  a  club  with  which  to  knock 
own  the  price  of  beef  cattle  on  the  market. 
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From  the  most  reliable  sources  the  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  beef  supply  of  the  State  is  not  increasing.  This  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  herd  law  on  the  statute  book. 
Wheat  is  the  staple  product  of  the  farmers,  and  millions  of  acres  are 
seeded  on  the  plains  without  fencing.  The  aftermath  is  lost  to  the 
farmer  because  he  can  not  afford  to  herd  the  small  bimch  of  cattle 
his  moans  would  enable  him  to  buy.  Were  the  wheat-fields  fenced 
into  suitable  lots  every  tenant  would  keep  more  or  less  cattle,  and 
the  stubble  would  thus  be  utilized  to  such  an  extent  as  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  beef  output  of  the  State.  The  grain  is  all  out  by  heading 
machines  and  a  growth  of  straw  from  15  to  24  inches  tall  is  left  stand- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  long,  drv  summers  cure  both  ^ain  and  grass 
so  thoroughly  that  this  grain  stubble  is  sweet  and  nutritious,  making 
the  choicest  of  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  Large  owners  of  cattle 
and  sheep  frequently  rent  these  stubble  areas  in  the  fall  and  herd 
their  stock  upon  them.  But  the  proportion  so  rented  is  small  as 
compared  witn  the  total  area. 

STOCK  FEEDING. 

Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  California  is  not  a  de- 
sirable place  to  f eedcattle  in  winter.  Feed  is  a  Dundant  and  reasonably 
cheap.  All  kinds  of  grain  grow  luxuriantly,  and  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  cut  just  before  reaching  maturity,  make  the  choicest  of  hay, 
and  on  most  of  the  cultivated  lands  yield  2^  to  3  tons  to  the  acre. 
Alfalfa  is  largely  cultivated,  and  5  tons  to  the  acre  is  a  low  estimate 
for  the  three  crops  usually  cut.  Farmers  assure  me  that  they  fre- 
quently get  a  yield  of  7  tons  to  the  acre,  and  sometimes  as  high  as 
8!or  9  tons.  Tfhere  is  little  or  no  trouble  to  properly  cure  and  save 
alfalfa  or  other  kinds  of  hay,  and  the  amount  put  up  is  astonishingly 
large.  The  wonder  is  what  becom  es  of  it  all.  The  explanation  comes 
from  seeing  the  vast  quantities  baled  and  loaded  on  the  vessels  leaving 
San  Francisco  for  southern  ports,  where  no  hay  is  made. 

Cattle  grow  exceedingly  fat  in  the  early  spring  on  the  natural 
pasture  or  alfalfa  fields,  and  ripen  into  solid,  choice  beef  on  the  natural 
grasses  during  the  summer,  feut  when  the  winter  begins  the  heavy, 
damp  atmosphere  seems  to  destroy  the  bovine  appetite,  and  animals 
put  up  for  fattening  are  as  dainty  as  spoiled  children.  Fat  steers  put 
up  in  the  late  autumn  and  fed  on  alfalfa  will  not  shrink,  but  they 
will  not  put  on  additional  flesh.  To  increase  their  weight  ground 
feed  must  be  ^ven  them,  and  great  care  taken  not  to  overfeed.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  true  just  over  the  State  line  in  Nevada,  where  the 
winter  climate  is  cold  but  dry.  For  this  reason  nearly  all  the  whole- 
sale butchers  of  San  Francisco  buy  cattle  in  Oregon  or  Nevada  and 
hold  them  in  the  Humboldt  Valley  during  winter,  where  they  are 
fed  on  alfalfa  or  native  blue-stem  hay.  The  feeding  yards  are  con- 
venient to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroaa,  so  that  on  a  few  hours'  notice 
shipments  can  be  made  as  required  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade. 
Well-authenticated  statistics  show  that  steers  from  two  to  four  years 
old,  put  up  in  the  fall  at  any  of  the  Humboldt  Valley  stations  and 
fed  hay  for  four  or  five  montns  in  open  lots,  will  fatten  at  the  average 
rate  of  2  pounds  gross  per  day.  It  is  also  demonstrated  that  under 
reasonably  fair  conditions  a  long  ton  of  alfalfa  will  lay  on  100  pounds 
of  meat  and  growth. 
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The  California  alfalfa  undoubtedly  contains  as  much  of  the  fat- 
producing  element  as  does  that  grown  across  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
out  the  different  results  are  due  to  climatic  conditions.  The  dry, 
bracing  air  of  the  Humboldt  Valley  gives  a  continuous  appetite, 
while  tne  damp,  warm  weather  in  the  valleys  of  Calif  omia  weakens 
or  destroys  the  appetite.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  moisture-laden 
atmosphere  west  of  the  mountains,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cured 
hay,  overcomes  the  crystallization  of  the  solids. of  the  sap  that  was 
produced  by  the  curing  process,  thus  causing  partial  fermentation 
or  decay,  and  thereby  lowering  its  fat-producing  capabilities.  It  is 
true  tiiat  the  sugar ^  starch,  gluten,  etc.,  contained  in  the  sap  of  the 
grasses  are  the  mam  sources  of  fat  production,  and  it  is  ecjually 
true  that  liquefaction  of  those  substances  after  crystallization  is 
rapidly  followed  by  fermentation,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
decay,  or  burning,  and  every  feeder  of  cattle  knOws  they  wiU  not 
fatten  on  rotten  food.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  California  alfalfa  becomes  rotten  when  winter  sets  in,  for  sucE 
is  not  the  case.  But  the  crvstallized  matter  of  the  sap  is  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  action  of  water  that  it  is  diflScult  to  determine  just  how 
much  depreciation  is  brought  about  by  contact  with  continually 
moist  air  during  the  winter  season.  Hence  it  seems  reasonable  to 
attribute  a  part  of  the  cause  or  reason  why  cattle  on  the  coast  do 
not  fatten  on  hay  to  the  partially  destroyed  elements  that  hay  con- 
tains. 

In  searching  for  the  direct  cause  of  rapidly  fattening  herds  in 
summer,  and  tne  strong  tendency  to  a  reverse  condition  in  winter, 
we  find  it  in  the  trade  or  prevailing  winds.  From  spring  to  autumn 
the  winds  blow  down  the  coast  from  the  north,  and  their  breath  is  a 
healing  balm.  The  air  is  dry,  and  to  breathe  it  seems  life  everlast- 
ing. From  autumn  to  spring  the  winds  blow  continually  from  the 
equator,  and  with  them  come  the  evaporations  caused  by  a  tropical 
summer.  The  air  is  continually  charged  with  moisture,  and  breath- 
ing in  consequence  seems  heavy  and  unsatisfactory.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency to  a  loss  of  appetite. 

CATTLE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  equalization 
shows  about  400,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  State.  This  report  is  made 
up  from  the  returns  of  county  assessors  and  is  very  unsatisf actoi-y, 
in  fact,  far  from  correct.  In  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics  our  only 
source  of  information  is  the  butchers.  After  making  deductions  for 
beeves  brought  in  from  other  States  there  remains  about  300,000  head 
furnished  by  the  State.  This  estimate  is  above  that  made  by  some 
who  ought  to  know,  but  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  others  who  have 
equal  facilities  for  learninK  the  facts.  So  we  give  the  State  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  It  is  a  good  range  herd  that  turns  oflf  8  per  cent,  of  its 
cattle  for  beef  each  year  of  steers  and  old  cows.  Of  course,  when 
the  ranee  is  fully  stocked  and  the  entire  increase  has  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  the  beef  product  should  be  double  this  per  cent.  Giving  Cal- 
ifornia the  credit  for  turning  off  many  heifers  and  cows  to  the  local 
butchers,  and  her  crop  of  steers  largely  at  two  years  old,  as  farmers 
will  generally  do,  still  the  beef  yield  could  not  well  be  over  25  per 
cent,  of  the  nerds.  On  this  basis  there  are  to-day  1,200,000  cattle 
in  the  State.  Taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  persons  who  are  in  a 
position  to  form  a  reasonably  correct  opinion  of  the  number  of  home 
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cattle  killed,  which  estimate  is  860,000  head,  we  still  have  1,00(X000 
cattle  in  the  State.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tnis  is  below  rather  than 
above' the  actual  holdings,  and  as  the  herds  are  generally  well  graded 
up  the  wealth  of  cattle  is  away  up  in  the  millions.  Ordinarv  herds  are 
selling  at  about  $25  all  round,  which  would  place  the  total  valuation 
a*  $25,000,000.  Besides  these  there  is  close  to  $1,000,000  worth  of 
fine  cattle  in  the  State,  a  number  of  breeders  having  the  very  best 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States. 

DAIBYINO. 

With  the  present  system  of  gathering  statistics  in  Oalifomia  it 
is  impossible  to  give  figures  as  to  the  dairy  products  of  the  State. 
The  leading  commission  men  who  handle  the  product  say  that  the 

? reduction  is  about  equal  to  the  demand,  or  rather  consumption, 
'here  is  still  a  limited  amount  of  Eastern  butter  brought  in,  but  as 
much,  if  not  more,  California  butter  is  shipped  beyond  the  State 
Knes  than  is  imported  from  the  States  east  and  from  Oregon.  Point 
Reyes  is  the  most  noted  dairy  district  in  the  State,  and  the  butter 
therefrom  is  the  very  best.  Generally  throughout  the  dairy  districts, 
which  are  usually  bordering^  the  coast  on  account  of  the  sea  air  keep- 
ing the  gprass  green  later  into  the  season,  the  lands  and  cows  are 
owned  by  rich  men  and  corporations,  and  leased  out  in  numbers  to 
tenants  at  so  much  a  cow.  The  price  varies  from  $15  to  $26,  owing 
to  local  conditions  and  character  of  cows.  Most  of  the  cows  are  a 
cross  between  the  Jersey  and  Shorthorn,  though.of  late  a  good  many 
Holstein  cows  have  been  introduced  on  some  of  the  ranches.  The 
dairymen  are  largely  made  up  of  Swiss  and  Italians,  especially  on  the 
large  dairies.  The  average  product  of  a  cow  is  J75  pounds  of  butter 
a  year. 

December  calves  are  the  rule,  because  the  grasses  are  better  from 
March  to  June,  thus  aiding  to  keep  up  a  generous  flow  at  a  time 
when  it  would  otherwise  be  li^ht.  Butter  made  during  the  dry  sea- 
son— ^July  to  December — is  white  and  requires  a  large  amount  of  arti- 
ficial coloring  matter,  if  the  cows  are  not  to  be  fed  on  roots.  The 
export  trade  is  small  but  growing,  Hong-Kong  and  Honolulu  being  the 
prmcipal  points,  with  some  orders  from  the  southern  coast  towns. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  A  MABKBT. 

San  Francisco  has  always  been  a  very  satisfactory  market  for  beef 
steers,  but  it  is  somewhat  limited  in  its  capacity.  It  has  no  I'ef  riger- 
ated  meat  or  canning  establishments  to  speak  of,  and  only  aims  to  sup- 
ply the  local  demand  for  meats,  and  such  outlying  points  as  can  be 
reached  within  a  few  hours'  time.  '  There  are  no  great  stock-yards, 
like  our  eastern  cities  have,  where  buyer  and  seller  meet.  As  a  nde 
each  wholesale  butcher  has  a  man  on  the  road  who  visits  the  ranches 
and  farms  and  buys  the  cattle  before  they  leave  home.  They  are 
there  held  and  shipped  on  order  as  needed.  Cattle  are  universally 
bought  at  so  much  a  pound  net  weighty  figured  on  a  shrinkage  of 
one-naif.  Ranchmen  with  large  herds  sometimes  visit  the  city  in 
advance  and  sell  their  cattle,  but  no  one  thinks  of  shipping  in  train 
loads  on  the  open  market  and  taking  what  buyers  may  offer.  Such 
a  course  would  be  suicidal,  for  the  reason  that  butchers  are  always 
supplied  ahead  by  their  country  purchases,  and  there  are  no  facilities 
for  nolding  cattle  in  the  city  without  heavy  expense. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

Cattle  raising  in  California  may  be  said  to  hare  reached  its  max!- 
mum.  With  tne  exception  of  one  or  two  open  ranges  in  the  extreme 
south  and  well  up  in  the  mountains,  the  ranges  are  fully  stocked. 
Of  course  the  ranges  are  all  fenced,  save  a  very  few  in  the  mountain 
valleys  near  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  when  a  pasture  is  once 
stocked  to  its  capacity  the  increase  must  stop.  You  can  not  turn  out 
to  rustle  on  the  outside,  for  there  is  no  outside  open  to  the  cattle. 

Many  of  the  pastures  are  located  on  lands  worth  $20  to  $30  an 
acre  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  these  will  soon  be  turned  over 
to  the  farmer,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  not  pay  to  graze  cattle  on 
such  high-priced  land.  The  interest  on  the  money  value  of  the  land 
and  the  sum  invested  in  cattle  is  greater  than  the  profits  on  the  herds. 
There  is  comparatively  little  mixed  husbandry  m  the  State.  Men 
either  have  fruit  farms  or  wheat  farms.  The  fruit  raisers  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  stock,  and  the  great  wheat  farms  are  generally 
unf  enced  and  rented  out  in  parcels  to  men  who  have  only  a  team 
and  rarely  stay  on  a  place  the  second  year.  In  fact,  the  majority  of 
renters  are  only  on  the  place  from  the  time  the  plowing  season 
begins,  in  December  usually,  until  the  harvest  is  over,  in  May  or 
June.  This  leaves  the  only  hope  of  the  extension  in  cattle  produc- 
tion to  the  small  homesteaders,  who  are  located  along  the  foot-hills 
of  the  mountains  and  trying  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and  fam- 
ilies. -  These  must  engage  in  mixed  husbandry.  They  must  have  a 
cow  or  two,  and  raise  something  for  them  to  eat.  These  small  oper- 
ators will  in  time  contribute  something  to  the  beef  supply  of  the 
State,  but  the  process  is  slow  and  wiU  not  neutralize  the  decrease 
caused  by  the  conversion  of  gazing  lands  into  wheat  fields. 

There  will  be  no  material  mcrease  in  the  beef  product  of  the  State 
until  the  present  pernicious  system  of  special  farming,  that  so  gen- 
erally prevails  in  the  State,  shall  have  been  changed  into  the  more 
rational  one  of  mixed  husbandry. 

CATTLE  DISEASES. 

The  general  impression  abroad,  and  even  among  many  cattlemen 
in  the  State,  has  been  that  little,  if  any,  disease  prevailed  among  the 
California  herds.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Golden  State  has 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  of  various  kinds  among  its  cattle  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  In  the  early  history  of  the  cattle  business  there 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  trouble  of  this  kind,  if  we  can  believe 
the  statements  of  the  pioneers.  But  judging  from  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  the  cattle  growers,  there  is  ^ound  for  suspecting  that  in  the 
olden  time  the  ranchmen  valued  their  cattle  so  lightly  that  they  gave 
little  thought  to  the  condition  surrounding  them,  and  the  loss  of  a 
small  percentage  from  disease  was  looked  upon  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, and  not  thought  of  as  being  caused  by  disease  at  all — a  nat- 
ural loss,  if  you  please,  that  was  common  to  the  business.  In  the 
course  of  interviews  with  perhaps  a  hundred  of  the  leading  stockmen 
of  the  State,  1868  is  about  as  far  back  as  we  could  learn  of  any  dis- 
ease. The  same  causes  that  now  make  sick  cattle  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  cattle  growing  in  the  country,  and  why  there  should 
have  been  an  exemption  in  the  early  days  does  not  appear.  The  above 
inference,  that  the  diseases  really  did  exist  but  were  unnoted,  is  cer- 
tainly confirmed  by  all  the  facts  one  can  now  discover. 
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SPLENIC  PEVER. 

Splenic  fever,  or  what  is  generally  known  as  Texas  fever  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  prevails  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  California.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  mat- 
ter by  a  gentleman  whom  I  met  on  the  cars  while  crossing  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  in  June  last.  He  incidentally  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  had  lost  a  good  many  cattle  from  a  cause  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and,  on  being  asked  for  details,  stated  that  in  1877  he  bought 
400  steers  in  Tulare,  which  were  shipped  to  his  pasture,  near  Stock- 
ton, 200  miles  north,  and  turned  out  to  graze  with  about  1,000  head 
of  natives  and  Oregon  cattle  that  had  been  in  the  field  for  several 
months.  About  twenty-five  days  after  the  Southern  cattle  were 
turned  into  the  pasture  the  natives  and  Oregon  cattle  began  to  die, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  160  head  died.  These  were  all  cattle  that 
had  cost  him  $40  a  head,  and  the  loss  of  $6,400  was  rather  startling. 
None  of  the  Southern  steers  died  or  even  snowed  signs  of  sickness. 

Again,  in  1885,  his  partner  bought  200  steers  from  the  same  Tulare 
range,  then  owned  by  J.  M.  Craighton,  and  after  shipping  turned 
them  into  a  pasture  near  Stockton  with  400  Northern  ana  native  cat- 
tle. The  experience  of  1877  was  had  over  again,  60  head  of  the 
Northern  cattle  dyin^  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  Southern  cattle  show- 
ing no  symptons  of  disease.  A  few  of  the  dead  cattle  were  opened, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  owner,  "  were  found  to  have  melt  twice 
its  natural  size  and  soft  like  liver  ;  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
dry  and  crisp,  looking  like  they  had  been  partially  burned.  Some  of 
the  sick  cattle  passed  bloody  urine.  Generally  they  would  hump 
up  for  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  three  or  four,  then  lie  down  with  a 
raging  fever  and  die  in  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours." 

This  satisfied  me  that  it  was  the  old-fashioned,  straight,  splenic 
or  Texas  fever,  and  Ipromised  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter in  the  autumn.  Calling  on  this  gentleman  at  his  home  in  Octo- 
ber, he  repeated  his  former  statements,  which  were  verified  by  the 
words  of  other  responsible  parties.  The  Southern  cattle  were  all 
killed  by  the  butcher,  and  in  the  language  of  one  who  assisted  in  the 
shop,  *Hhey  were  all  right,  save  the  melt  (spleen)  was  nearly  double 
size,  and  the  meat  seemed  to  be  of  an  unnatural  color  next  to  the  hide." 
"The  meat  was  all  consumed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  no  evil  ef- 
fects resulted."  The  owner  of  the  cattle  says  there  was  no  poison 
weeds  of  any  kind  in  his  pasture,  and  that  he  had  more  or  less  cat- 
tle grazing  in  it  every  year ;  never  lost  any  except  on  two  occasions, 
when  Southern  cattle  were  turned  in  and  allowea  to  mingle  with  the 
natives,  or  those  from  further  north.  He  feels  certam  that  the 
Southern  cattle  gave  oflf  the  disease. 

A  gentleman  from  San  Francisco  reports  the  shipment  of  a  herd 
of  cattle  from  Kern  County  to  the  northern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  pasture  with  native  or  Northern 
cattle,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  Northern  cattle  died,  while  none 
of  the  Southern  cattle  showed  symptoms  of  disease. 

Most  of  the- trouble  with  this  fever  has  occurred  south  of  San 
Francisco,  probably  for  the  reason  that  there  have  been  but  few  ship- 
ments of  southern  cattle  to  points  north  of  that  city.  The  cities 
of  Stockton,  Sacramento,  and  other  towns  get  their  beef  supplies 
from  the  local  ranch  men,  or  from  Oregon  or  Nevada,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  no  fear.     The  only  shipments  known  to  have  been 
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made  to  Stockton  have  deyeloped  fever,  and  every  shipment  from 
the  south  to  points  on  the  upper  or  northern  San  Joaauin  have  caused 
trouble  with  the  northern  cattle.  As  a  rule  the  gentlemen  who  gave 
me  their  experience  did  so  after  a  promise  not  to  publish  their 
names,  and  that  promise  I  must  keep.  But  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  fiitn 
of  Miller  &  Lux,  San  Francisco,  probably  the  richest  cattle-raising 
firm  in  America,  gave  me  most  valuable  information,  and  did  not 
require  the  suppression  of  his  name.  Owning  hxmdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  in  Kern  Coimty,  and  having  ranch  property 
reaching  almost  connectedly  from  there  to  the  northern  end  or  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  all  fully  stocked  with  cattle,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  wholesale  butchers 
on  the  coast,  his  opinions  and  observations  are  worthy  of  credence. 
He  says  that  Texas  fever  developed  on  his  ranches  in  1878,  and  has 
continued  to  give  trouble  more  or  less  ever  since ;  less  this  year  than 
formerly.  Many  cattle  died  in  1878,  and  the  losses  ran  up  into 
the  thousands  of"  dollars.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  cattle 
from  Kern  County  with  those  on  the  San  Joaquin.  Since  1878  he 
keeps  the  southern  cattle,  when  brought,  north,  in  fields  by  them- 
selves. He  thinks  the  disease  was  developed  on  the  coast  by  starva- 
tion and  change  of  early  conditions,  the  range  too  much  crowded, 
and  so  many  cattle  on  a  given  area  that  the  food  is  befouled  and 
poisoned.  The  germ  being  thus  created  and  the  conditions  in  many 
places  remaining  the  same,  the  infection  continues.  In  support  of 
this  theory  he  cites  the  sickness  near  Mindenhall,  a  village  m  Ala- 
meda County,  where,  in  1877,  all  the  cattle  in  the  neighborhood  died 
of  a  disease  so  similar  in  character  to  Texas  fever  that  the  veterina- 
rians pronounced  it  identical  with  that  which,  \n  1878,  developed  on 
his  ranch,  and  the  nature  of  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
the  true  splenic  fever.  No  strange  cattle  had  ever  been  taken  into  or 
out  of  this  community,  and  the  germs  must  have  developed  there. 
In  1878  it  developed  40  miles  south,  on  the  head  of  Orestimba  Creek, 
in  Stanislaus  County,  and  killed  600  cattle  out  of  a  herd  of  900  in  a 
few  months.  The  spleen  is  always  affected,  very  large,  discolored, 
and  soft.  The  other  organs  are  affected  differently  in  different  cases; 
Generally  the  animal  droops  for  a  few  davs,  eyes  run  and  hair  rough, 
fever  hi^h,  and  death  follows  in  a  few  nours  after  the  animal  Res 
down.  Mr.  Miller  says  he  has  tried  the  doctors  and  all  kinds  of  med- 
icines, but  the  only  relief  that  has  been  obtained  is  by  corralling  the 
cattle  and  starving  them  until  they  will  eat  a  little  bran  mush.  At 
the  same  time  he  mixes  copperas  with  the  water  in  the  trough,  mak- 
ing it  very  strong.  They  will  drink  a  little,  and  in  this  way  he  has 
saved  a  few.  Mr.  Miller  is  satisfied  that  cattle  grazing  near  the  car- 
casses of  cattle  that  have  died  with  the  fever  will  take  the  disease, 
and  accordingly  he  has  issued  peremptory  orders  for  the  burning 
of  all  dead  cattle,  and  the  grass  m  the  vicinity  of  each  one.  The  dis- 
ease rarely,  if  ever,  shows  itself  until  the  hot  weather  begins,  and 
on  the  approach  of  winter  subsides.  Another  feature  is  that  the 
disease  is  not  apt  to  develop  on  ranches  where  there  has  been  no 
movement  of  cattle,  save  where  it  has  been  given  off  by  eating  grass 
around  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals.  This  rule  is  not  universal,  as 
is  instanced  by  the  cases  above  cited  in  Alameda  and  Stanislaus 
Counties,  but  it  is  the  general  rule.  Hence  it  is  suggested  the  cattle 
whould  not  be  moved  either  north  or  south  in  the  heat  of  the  season, 
and  that  shipments  should  be  made  in  the  early  spring  or  in  the  late 
autumn. 
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Th^  area  of  "big  melt"  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  defined  as  ex- 
tending from  San  Bruno,  10  miles  soutb  of  San  Francisco,  on  down 
the  coast  to  the  State  line ;  but  the  infected  area  is  not  continuous. 
One  ranch,  extending  a  few  miles,  will  give  off  the  disease,  while 
the  next  one  is  free  from  infection.  So  clearly  is  the  area  defined 
that  one  farm  will  be  rented  for  the  aftermath  from  year  to  year, 
while  the  adjoining  one  can  not  be  rented  at  all.  Experience  has 
proved  that  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  will  die  on  the  range 
of  one  field  while  none  will  even  sicken  in  the  other. 

The  Hon.  William  Dunphy  has  a  10,000  acre  ranch  on  the 
Salinas  River,  15  miles  south  of  Solidad.  He  also  owns  a  large 
ranch  in  Nevada*  It  has  been  his  practice  for  years  to  ship  over 
several  hundred  head  of  cattle  from  the  Nevada  range  to  the  Salinas 
ranch  in  the  fall  to  ripen  for  the  early  spring  market.  These  cattle 
generally  arrive  about  October  1,  and  are  tiuned  on  the  stubble- 
fields  aajoining  the  ranch  until  the  winter  rains  permit  plowing 
to  begin.  Then  they  are  turned  on  the  bunch-grass  and!^  alfalfa 
pastures  of  his  own  ranch,  and  are  thus  in  condition  to  fatten  quick- 
ly after  the  rainy  season  has  passed.  Mr.  Dxmphy  informs  me  he 
loses  from  30  to  60  head  of  these  cattle  every  year  during  the 
first  forty  days  after  their  arrival,  but  none  of  the  native  or  hold- 
over cattle  die.  His  experience  is  diflEerent  from  that  of  Mr.  Miller 
and  all  the  ranch  men  on  the  San  Joaquin.  Mr.  Dunphy  never 
bums  or  buries  the  carcasses  of  dead  cattle,  and  never  has  experi- 
enced any  losses  from  such  neglect.  Neither  was  there  any  trouble 
from  the  dead  cattle  in  the  two  herds  above  named  near  Stockton. 
This  raises  an  important  question  in  my  mind:  Are  the  diseases 
that  annually  carry  oflE  a  certain  per  cent,  of  Mr.  Dunphy's  cattle 
and  those  wmch  killed  the  cattle  near  Stockton  identical  with  that 
which  yearly  shows  itself  on  the  ranges  farther  south  ?  Mr.  Dunphy 
lost  30  head  in  October  last,  but  unfortunately  I  reached  the 
ranch  after  the  last  death  had  occurred  and  decomposition  was  so 
far  advanced  that  a  post-mortem  was  of  no  service,  nor  was  I  able 
to  see  a  case  on  the  more  southern  ranches.  The  disease  had  run  its 
length  previous  to  my  visit,  so  I  have  no  means  of  comparing  the 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearance  of  the  disease  as  manifested 
in  the  two  cases  other  than  the  statements  of  the  non-professional 
men  who  examined  them.  These  descriptions  I  have  had  from  at 
least  fifty  men,  and  they  all  agree  nearly  that  the  only  conclusion 
is  that  tne  disease  must  be  the  same.  Yet  here  is  the  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  inoculation  from  contact  with  a  dead  animal  in  the 
one  case  and  total  exemption  in  the  other.  The  disease  in  one  case 
is  similar  in  character  and  in  surrounding  circumstances  to  what  we 
all  tmderstand  of  the  splenic  fever  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  our  true  southern  splenic 
fever  is  that  cattle  from  south  of  the  line  of  infection,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  cattle  north  of  that  line,  give  oS  the  disease  but  do 
not  themselves  take  it  on.  Another  feature  equally  well  established 
is  the  fact  that  the  cattle  which  sicken  and  die  will  not  give  off  the 
disease  while  suflfering  with  it  or  after  death.  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  cattle  die  in  Kansas  and  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas  with  the  splenic 
fever,  and  have  seen  many  of  them  opened  after  death.  After  listen- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  disease  on  the  Pacific  by  fifty  or  more 
men,  as  stated  above,  there  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  two  diseases,  but  there  are  some  conditions  materially 
different  and  these  may  account  for  the  apparently  different  resultflL 
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There  are  diflferent  types  of  splenic  fever,  and  apost-mortemot  cattle 
on  the  San  Joaquin  may  estabUsh  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  of  a 
different  type  from  that  experienced  on  the  Salinas  and  near  Stock- 
ton. My  investigations  this  year  were  begun  sixty  days  too  late  to 
enable  me  to  lay  all  the  facts  bare.  The  different  conditions  above 
referred  to  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  In  the  case  of  the  cattle  near 
Stoclrton,  it  was  extremes  meeting — cattle  full  of  the  fever  germ  com- 
ing in  contact  with  those  that  were  totally  exempt  from  such  infec- 
tion. The  same  is  true  of  the  Salinas  trouble.  The  Nevada  cattle 
were  free  from  the  disease  germs,  and  on  coming  in  contact  with  them 
on  their  new  range  theyweresosusceptible  that  death  resulted,  while 
the  located  cattle  were  proof  against  it  by  virtue  of  a  sort  of  every- 
day inoculation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  San  Joaquin  cattle  sickened 
in  what  has,  for  many  years,  been  an  infected  country,  on  their  own 
range,  and  under  such  conditions  as,  perhaps,  made  the  disease  more 
virulent.  This  is  not  given  as  a  satisfactory  explanation,  but  merely 
to  show  the  diflferent  conditions.  Nothing  short  of  a  thorough  post- 
mortem will  determine  the  true  relations  ot  the  disease  as  it  manifests 
itself  every  year  in  the  different  localities.  Mr.  Dunphy  thinks  his 
losses  are  occasioned  by  his  cattle  eating  some  kind  of  poison  weed, 
inasmuch  as  the  deaths  always  occur  after  the  range  is  dry  and  a  green 
weed,  though  poison,  would  be  tempting.  Why,  then,  would  not  the 
native  cattle  die  from  the  same  cause?  I  spent  two  days  on  his  range 
and  rode  all  over  it  searching  for  the  poison  weed,  but  failed  to  find 
it.    It  is  not  there. 

One  gentleman  reports  that  a  few  years  ago  he  bought  800  cattle 
in  San  Liuis  Obispo  County.  They  were  moved  a  few  miles  on  to 
an  alfalfa  pasture.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  they  began  to  die,  and  he 
lost  600  of  them  in  a  few  weeks.  They  showed  no  signs  of  bloat, 
such  as  cattle  do  when  they  get  sick  from  eating  green  alfalfa.  His 
explanation  of  the  symptoms  is  as  follows :  "  They  were  droopy 
for  a  day  or  two;  the  hair  was  rough;  some  of  them  run  at  the 
eyes  and  all  had  high  fever ;  after  they  had  got  down  they  died 
in  from  six  to  thirty-six  hours ;  many  of  them  passed  blood  both 
in  the  urine  and  the  dung,  and  some  in  the  urine  alone."  All  of 
the  cattle  examined  :after  death  showed  a  spleen  twice  its  normal 
size,  and  many  of  them  had  a  diseased  liver.  "  The  contents  of 
the  stomach  were  hard  and  seemingly  powder-burnt,"  was  the  way 
he  expressed  it.  Those  remaining  auve  were  finally  moved  oflf  to 
the  mountains,  where  none  diqd  except  those  that  were  sick  when 
they  reached  the  new  range.  The  neighbors,  of  course,  called  it  the 
"bloody  murrain."  The  gentleman  who  gave  me  this  statement 
is  a  practical  cattle  man  and  seemed  anxious  to  give  all  the  facts. 
It  was  evidently  not  blackleg  or  anthrax,  for  there  was  an  absence 
of  such  symptoms,  and  none  of  the  sick  ones  recovered  on  the 
march  to  the  new  range,  which  would  have  been  the  case  had  an- 
thrax been  the  trouble.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  youn^  fat  cattle. 
Old  cows,  big  fat  steers,  and  youngsters  all  alike  were  stricken.  The 
pasture  was  evidently  infected  with  some  fatal  disease,  and  air  the 
ascertainable  facts  point  to  splenic  fever.    If  not  that,  what  was  it  ? 

This  gentleman  says  he  loses  cattle  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  every 

?^ear  from  apparently  the  same  causes,  yet  bethinks  it  is  not  "Texas 
ever."  He  attributes  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  warm,  dirty  water, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  grasses  grow  so  luxuriantly  that  too  many  cat- 
tle are  put  on  a  given  area— they  befoul  the  feed,  to  such  extent  that 
it  breeds  disease.    The  cattle  referred  to  in  this  case  were  healthy 
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when  purcliased,  no  disease  ever  having  been  known  to  exist  among 
them. 

Another  gentleman  says  that  he  buys  a  good  many  cattle  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  every  year  and  drives  to  Solidad,  about  200 
miles.  He. loses  cattle  every  year  from  what  the  people  call  "big 
melt."  In  Auguirt  Last. he  lost  14  head  out  of  a  drive  of  250.  Almost 
without  an  exception  the  largest  and  fattest  steers  died.  He  attrib- 
utes the  loss  to  long  drives  in  hot  weather  and  without  water.  The 
cattle  did  not  mix  with  the  native  cattle  about  Solidad,  so  I  can  not 
say  whether  they  would  have  given  oflE  disease  or  not.  So  many  per- 
sons have  been  blood  poisoned  from  skinning  big-melt  cattle  that 
this  gentleman  did  not  open  any  dead  ones.  They  were  dead,  and 
that  settled  the  matter  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

One  gentleman  bought  350  cattle  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County  and 
drove  to  San  Jos^,  250  miles.  Forty  head  of  them  aied  in  a  short 
time.  He  says  that  the  spleen  and  liver  were  greatly  enlarged,  con- 
tents of  stomach  dry  and  hard,  flesh  next  to  hide  very  red,  all  had 
high  fever,  and.  althoug:h  all  tne  doctors  in  the  neighborhood  were 
called  in  coimcil,  not  a  sick  animal  was  saved. 

Many  more  cases  like  those  above  given  might  be  recorded,  but 
these  convey  an  idea  of  the  situation.  It  is  proper,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  give  the  following :  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1886,  W.  M. 
Plaster,  of  Texas,  shipped  a  herd  of  Texas  cattle  into  Arizona,  un- 
loading into  the  pens  at  Benson.  He  claimed  the  cattle  were  from 
Presidio  Coimty,  and  non-infected.  Hence  his  herd  was  not  quaran- 
tined, but  permitted  to  move  at  once  on  to  his  range.  In  reaching 
their  new  range  they  were  driven  through  the  San  Pedro  Valley, 
where  many  native  cattle  were  grazing.  A  few  weeks  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Plaster  cattle  at  Benson  the  Barbocomari  Cattle  Company 
drove  in  between  500  and  600  head  of  beef  steers  from  the  range, 
and  shipped  out  of  the  same  pens  into  which  Plaster  had  unloaded 
his  Texas  cattle.  This  lot  was  shipped  to  California  and  put  in  past- 
ure at  Kings  River.  In  about  fifteen  days  after  their  arrival  splenic 
fever  developed  among  them,  and  25  per  cent,  of  them  died.  This 
was  called  "  Dig  melt,'' and  those  f  amihar  with  the  local  disease  could 
distinguish  no  difference  between  the  symptoms  or  the  post-^mortem 
appearances.  After  the  disease  had  nm  its  length  in  this  herd  of 
Arizona  cattle,  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  disease, 
purchased  the  balance  of  tne  cattle  and  the  shipper  returned  to  his 
ranch.  On  his  way  down  the  San  Pedro  Vallev  he  saw  many  dead 
and  dying  cattle  among  the  native  herds  that  had  grazed  over  the 
trail  of  the  Plaster  cattle,  and  all  of  the  symptoms  were  the  same 
as  those  manifested  by  his  cattle  that  had  died  in  California.  There 
is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  Plaster^s  cattle  were  infected,  and  that 
thev  scattered  the  germs  in  the  shipping  pens  and  along  their  trail, 
and  that  the  disease  on  Bangs  River,  California,  and  on  the  San  Pe- 
dro, Arizona,  were  the  same  and  from  the  same  source.  All  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  true  Southern  splenic  fever.  The  exact  resemblance 
of  this  Kings  River  disease  in  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, so  far  as  the  most  practical  men  could  determine,  and  the  local 
disease  of  "big  melt"  strongly  confirms  the  opinion  that  they  are 
the  same  disease,  changed,  pernaps,  a  little  by  local  causes. 

ANTHRAX* 

California  has  sujiered  for  years  by  the  ravages  of  blackleg,  or 
anthrax.    It  ^  confined  to  no  section  of  the  State,  appearing  in  the  ez« 
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tremes  of  north  and  south  and  from  the  coast  to  the  eastern  boundary. 
Thousands  of  cattle  die  every  year  from  this  cause,  and  it  is  becoming 
a  very  serious  question  among  small  breeders.  There  seems  to  be  sev- 
eral types  of  anthrax  fever  on  the  coast,  and  its  general  prevalence 
has  caused  the  markets  to  be  flooded  with  all  sorts  of  nostrums, 
claimed  to  be  preventives  and  remedies.  Considering  the  natural 
conditions  it  is  not  strange  that  anthrax  should  be  prevalent.  Ordi- 
nary years  the  whole  face  of  the  cotmtry  is  one  solid  mat  of  the  rich- 
est Kind  of  food,  and  animals  fatten  without  an  effort.  Wild  oats, 
pea- vine,  bunch  grass,  clover,  and  alfalfa  cover  hillside  and  valley, 
and  the  general  profusion  creates  that  indolence  that  always  ana 
everywhere  causes  stagnation  of  blood  and  great  tendency  to  anthrax. 
The  imiversal  testimony  of  stockmen  is  to  tne  effect  that  coast  cattle, 
on  being  removed  to  tne  interior  valleys,  very  frequently  die,  espe- 
cially if  the  movement  takes  place  during  the  summer  months.  The 
evidence  is  not  suflBciently  clear  to  warrant  the  expression  of  an  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  disease  in  these  cases  is  anthrax  or  some  other 
fever.  The  losses  are  quite  serious  and  enough  to  justify  the  fullest 
and  most  scientific  investigation.  The  feed  is  generally  better  on  the 
coast,  and  hence  a  great  tendency  to  this  disease.  The  following 
statement,  made  by  a  gentleman  living  on  the  coast,  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  Coimty,  is  one  of  many  such  given  me  by  reliable  parties: 
He  sajrs  that  last  year  his  farm  lost  $2,000  worth  of  cattle  on  one 
small  dairy  farm.  About  August  they  bought  20  cows  from  a 
neighbor,  7  miles  distant,  and  moved  them  to  tneir  own  place.  The 
cows  had  been  grazing  on  top  of  the  coast  mountains,  at  this  point 
less  than  3,000  feet  high,  with  plenty  of  grass  and  good  water.  The 
premises  to  which  they  were  moved  were  a  few  hundred  feet  lower 
and  the  grass  was  a  little  more  abundant,  with  excellent  water.  The 
range  consisted  of  bunch  grass,  clover,  and  alfalfa,  i^ecognized  as 
the  best  to  be  found  anjrwhere.  No  disease  had  ever  shown  itself 
on  either  of  these  farms,  yet  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of 
the  20  cows  16  of  them  died  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  home 
cattle  sickened  and  died  also.  The  local  veterinarians  were  employed 
and  tried  all  remedies  that  could  be  heard  of,  but  none  of  the  cattle 
that  were  attacked  were  saved  by  virtue  of  medicine.  Cows  in  calf 
sometimes  threw  off  the  fetus,  and  when  this  happened  they  alwajrs 
recovered.  This  discharged  fetus  was  putrid  and  so  offensive  as  to 
be  unapproachable.  No  steer  recovered,  and  no  cow,  except  those 
losing  the  calf  as  above.  A  neighbor  on  an  adjoining  farm  lost  25 
cows  out  of  90,  and  half  of  the  oalance  lost  their  calves.  A  post- 
mortem revealed  conditions  almost  identical  with  those  given  in 
former  statements — melt  greatly  enlarged  and  rotten,  liver  diseased, 
and  contents  of  stomach  dry  and  hard.  In  all  cases  there  was  a 
high  fever.  More  or  less  trouble  of  this  nature  occurs  every  year, 
sometimes  but  little  and  sometimes  quite  serious. 

Remembering  that  an  area  of  country  over  which  this  trouble  ex- 
tends is  very  large,  and  that  the  cattle  are  well  graded  up,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  annual  loss  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum,  and 
that  the  subject  is  one  worthy  of  careful  investigation^ 

PBOTECnVB  MBASUBBS  BBQXTIBBD. 

The  vast  cattle  interests  of  the  State  of  California  are  virtually 
without  protection  of  any  kind.  The  sanitary  laws  are  so  meager 
as  to  be  nil.    I^e  |25|000|000  invested  in  cattle  is  lial^^e  to  be  wiped 
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ont  by  tlie  introduction  of  contagious  diseases,  and  no  man  can  raise 
his  hand  against  the  infectious  animal  that  brings  the  plague.  The 
coast  line  of  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  is  nearly  6,000  miles  long, 
and  there  are  many  .ports  of  entry  to  and  from  wmch  foreign  vessels 
may  come  and  go.  It  is  true  that  under  the  United  States  Treasury 
regulations  San  Francisco  is  the  only  Pacific  port  at  which  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  is  permitted.  But  there  are  dozens  of  other  ports 
at  which  foreign  vessels  arrive  and  discharge  and  take  on  freight. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  captains  of  vessels  to  carry  a  cow 
on  shipboard  when  they  have  their  lamilies  with  them,  and  it  is  not 
a  very  wide  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  a  single  cow 
miffht  be  landed  at  some  of  the  obscure  ports  from  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  that  disease  might  follow.  But  this  is  not  the  grave  danger. 
The  maps  and  charts  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  at  Washington  show  that  almost  the  entire 
western  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  infested  with  rinderpest,  pleuro- 
pneumonia, or  some  other  contagious  bovine  disease.  These  dis- 
eased animals  reach  the  coast,  and  in  various  ways  the  infection  is 
liable  to  be  carried  on  shipboard,  though  the  cattle  remain  ashore. 
Vessels  from  any  or  all  of  "these  ports  are  liable  to  land  on  our  Pacific 
coast  and  thus  bring  the  infection  to  us.  Nor  is  this  all.  British 
Columbia  lies  just  over  the  way  to  the  north,  and  her  port  of  Vic- 
toria is  liable  at  any  time  to  receive  an  importation  of  diseased  cattle. 
Many  cattle  from  England,  the  hot-bed  of  infectious  diseases,  have 
in  the  past  been  landed  there,  and  as  the  stock  interests  of  that  country 
grow  more  are  likely  to  be  required.  There  is  simply  an  imaginary 
nne  between  that  country  ana  Washington  Territory,  over  which 
cattle  pass  and  repass  at  will.  With  disease  once  carried  east  of  the 
Gulf  of  Q  eorgia  on  to  the  main-land,  there  would  be  nothing  avail- 
able but  a  shoi-gun  quarantine  to  keep  them  out  of  the  UnitedStates. 
There  is  no  law  or  treaty  by  which  reciprocal  quarantine  could  be 
.  maintained.  South  of  Caliiornia  is  a  long  line  of  coast  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  with  many  ports  and  a  very  considerable 
traffic.  On  the  other  side  are  the  ports  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Carribean  Sea.  While  Mexico  and  Central  America  are  not 
importing  many  cattle,  there  is  something  done  in  this  way  every 
year,  and  with  almost  every  country  in  Europe  infected,  it  is  a  fair 
presumption  that  diseased  cattle  will  sooner  or  later  find  entrance  at 
some  of  those  ports.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  boundary  line 
on  the  north  of  Mexico  entirely  unguarded,  and,  as  on  the  north, 
where  cattle  are  continually  changing  from  one  side  of  the  line  to 
the  other.  Here,  then,  is  a  source  of  constant  menace  to  the  cattle 
interests  of  the  Pacific,  with  no  possible  way  of  avoiding  general 
infection  should  -xn.  outbreak  occur  in  Mexico.  There  are  no  sani- 
t'\ry  laws  in  f oit5e  in  that  country  by  which  the  local  authorities 
would  be  enabled  to  grapple  with  the  disease  and  prevent  its  spread 
to  the  border  and  over  the  Une.  On  the  east  there  are  seven  States 
where  pleuro-pneumonia  now  exists  in  an  active  form,  and  generally 
without  adequate  means  of  suppression.  Railroads  from  all  of  the  in- 
fected States  reach  out  and  connect  with  three  main  lines  of  trans- 
continental roads  that  terminate  in  California.  The  quarantine 
regulations  in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  to  the  east  are  very 
imperfect,  and  with  many  diseased  cattle  already  in  the  channels  of 
commerce,  it  is  imcertain  when  some  of  them  wiU  reach  the  Pacific 
slope  fiuad  spread  contagion  broadcast  over  that  fair  land. 
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With  no  state  quarantine  laws  under  which  a  board  of  live  stock 
commissioners  or  a  State  veterinarian  could  isolate  an  infected  herd, 
should  one  be  found  in  the  State;  with  no  law  authorizing  the  slaugh- 
ter of  diseased  animals  or  preventing  their  introduction,  and  with 
all  sides  of  the  State  unguarded,  certainly,  under  these  conditions,  and 
the  further  fact  staring  them  in  the  face  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment can  give  them  but  little  aid  in  an  emergency,  it  behooves  the 
legislature,  at  its  next  session,  to  formulate  and  pass  so  strong  a 
sanitary  and  quarantine  law  as  will  enable  State  officials  to  protect 
this  great  industry.  Not  content  with  this,  they  should  instruct,  by- 
resolution,  their  representatives  in  both  houses  of  Congress  to  vote 
for  and  urge  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  will  enable  those  in  au- 
thority to  wipe  out  all  animal  diseases  in  the  United  States  and  for- 
ever prevent  their  introduction  in  the  future.  The  best  brains  of  the 
State  should  be  interested  in  this  work,  for  the  stock  industry  is  a 
leading  one,  and  its  destruction  would  be  a  calamity  to  rich  and  poor. 

Desiring  to  get  official  information  as  to  the  sources  whence  impor- 
tation came,  I  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  collector  of  customs, 
and  from  him  received  the  following  reply: 

CusTOM-HoxjSE,  Collector's  Office, 
San  Francisco,  Col,,  Nov.  8, 1886. 
A.  S.  Mercer,  Esq., 

Inspector  of  Bureau  of  AnimaZ  Industry, 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  requesting  information  on  cer- 
tain points,  and  in  reply  to  first  query,  from  what  source  do  you  receiye  importa- 
tions of  dry  hides  ?  I  have  to  say,  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia. 

In  regard  to  second  query,  you  are  informed  that  no  rags  are  imported  into  this 
district. 

Third,  there  have  been  a  few  importations  of  horses  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
five  or  six  shipments  of  neat  cattle  m  the  last  three  years,  chiefiv  from  Australia. 

There  is  no  Qovemment  quarantine  ground  at  this  port;  when  importations  of 
neat  cattle  have  arrived  some  proper  place  for  the  time  oeing  has  been  accepted  and 
the  cattle  quarantined  there  for  the  tune  provided  by  law. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  Jerome, 
Speciai  Deputy  Collector. 

The  questions  in  the  letter  of  inqniry  covered  dry  hides  and  rags, 
hecause  these  are  prolific  sources  or  infection.  Fortunately,  none  of 
these  articles  are  received  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Pacific,  where 
the  cattle  plagues  are  so  prevalent,  and  the  laws  should  be  so  made 
as  to  forbid  their  importation  in  tne  future, 

DISEASE  IN  HONG-EONG. 

During  the  winter  of  1885-'86  all  of  the  cattle  in  Hong-Kong, 
China,  died  of  some  contagion,  and  the  steamers  have  been  carrying 
cows  on  their  outward  passages  to  restock  the  dairies.  The  demana 
is  light,  as  the  foreign  merchants  are  about  all  who  use  milk  in  that 
city.  About  160  much  cows  have  so  far  been  exported.  I  mention 
this  more  especially  in  order  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
contagious  bovine  disease  existed  there,  with  the  hope  that  through 
some  proper  Government  channel  of  communication  you  may  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  most  diligent  inquiries  or  steam- 
ship company  officials,  merchants,  etc.,  in  San  Francisco,  failed  to 
give  any  light  on  this  subject. 

The  continuous  intercourse  between  San  Francisco  and  Hon^- 
Kong  by  steamer,  and  the  interchange  of  commodities,  renders  it 
importaoit  to  know  the  nature  of  the  disease  that  in  a  few  months 
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destroyed  every  cow  brute  on  the  island.  Precautionary  measures 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  germ  of  infec- 
tion into  this  country. 

GENERAL  REFLECTIONS. 

No  part  of  the  United  States  possessed  more  or  greater  advantages 
for  cattle  raising  than  did  California  when  it  was  an  open  range 
country.  Now,  smce  it  has  become  a  farming  country  to  a  very  large 
extent,  it  still  has  advantages  in  this  direction  surpassed  by  no 
State  or  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  productive, 
and  the  hay  crop  produced  even  on  the  moimtain  sides  is  abundant 
almost  beyond  belief.  The  wonderful  climate  enables  the  farmer  to 
cut  and  thoroughly  cure  as  hay  any  of  the  grain  crops,  so  that  what  in 
other  regions  is  an  inferior  straw  is  there  the  best  of  hay.  The 
growth  is  luxuriant  everywhere,  giving  sufficient  roughness  to  carry 
great  numbers  of  cattle  through  the  year  with  little  or  no  grain, 
save  while  fattening  for  beef.  Cattle  can  be  matured  there  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  State  where  agriculture  is  the  rule.  Beef  produc- 
tion in  winter  is  not  so  cheap  as  in  the  arid  regions  east  of  the 
mountains,  but  fully  on  par  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  A  cold,  dry  atmosphere  is  most  conducive  to  the 
laying  on  of  fatness. 

The  existence  of  splenic  fever  on  the  Pacific  coast  makes  it  plain 
that  this  disease  develops  south  of  a  certain  parallel  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  if  we  accept  the  belief  of  Mr.  Miller  that  it  was 
not  brought  in.  There  are  curves  and  breaks  in  the  line  which  are 
affected  by  local  causes,  such  ^  mountain  ridges  and  trade  winds. 
It  is  certain  that  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  though  south 
of  the  general  fever  line,  are  entirely  free  from  this  malady,  but  the 
reason  is  undoubtedly  the  altitude. 

Whether  splenic  fever  is  a  development  of  the  coast,  or  whether  it 
was  imported,  is  a  matter  for  serious  inquiry.  It  was  unknown, 
according  to  all  information  so  far  obtained,  until  about  1868.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  an  ever  present  trouble.  Had  the  ^erm  been 
imported  at  that  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  been 
destroyed  for  the  reason  that  in  many  parts  of  the  cattle  country 
there  is  never  any  frost.  In  all  of  the  regions  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, where  cattle  die  of  the  infection,  taken  from  southern  herds, 
there  are  winter  frosts,  and  these  destroy  the  germ.    How  long  the 

ferm  would  remain  alive  or  active  in  the  absence  of  frost  is  proba- 
ly  an  unsolved  question.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  new  subject  to  me 
and  one  only  understood  (if  understood  at  all)  by  thoroughly  scien- 
tific men.  Many  of  the  valleys  of  southern  California  are  low  and 
inclined  to  be  marshy.  The  thermometer  marks  112°  to  115°  F. 
in  the  shade  for  months  during  summer,  and  the  conditions  would 
seem  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  disease  germ.  This  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  statements  of  practical  well-informed 
cattle  men  on  the  coast,  that  no  southern  cattle  had  been  brought  in 
for  years  before  the  disease  appeared,  and  then  on  foot  and  across 
the  mountains  under  conditions  that  would  have  purged  them, 
strengthens  the  belief  in  the  development  theory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  S.  Merceb, 

Chbyennb,  Wyo.,  December  7, 1886. 
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Hon.  NOEBCANJ.  OOLMAN. 

Commissioner  of  AgrumUu/re. 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  instructions  received  from  yon,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1,  1886,  to  visit  the  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
with  a  View  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  live  stock,  and  to  deter- 
mine if  any  traces  of  contagious  diseases  exist  amon^  cattle,  horses, 
or  swine  in  these  counties,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

I  have  visited  every  district  of  Somerset  County,  calling  upon  and 
questioning  many  prominent  men  in  each  district,  visiting  and  in- 
specting many  heros  of  cattle  ;  also,  visiting  the  salt  marshes,  where 
many  hundreds  of  cattle  are  pastured,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
no  traces  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  tuberculosis,  or  any  other  contar- 
^ous  disease  is  to  be  found  in  tne  county.  The  class  of  cattle  kept 
m  the  coimty  is  of  a  poor  grade,  and  generally  not  well  fed  or  taken 
care  of.  but  for  all  that  they  are  healtny. 

The  norses  are  of  better  stock,  better  cared  for,  and  healthy. 

In  regard  to  the  losses  by  swine  plague,  it  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  get  at  the  exact  facts.  The  losses  in  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  very  great.  Farmers  are  generally  keepmg  as  few  hogs  as 
possible,  while  many  keep  none,  because  of  this  disease.  Thus  the 
losses  this  year  are  less  than  in  former  years,  though  I  believe  the 
percentage  of  loss  is  as  great  now  as  ever,  many  losing  from  50  to 
75  per  cent,  of  their  herds,  and  some  have  lost  all.  For  the  past  few 
weeks  the  disease  has  been  racing  fearfully,  but  is  now  dymg  out. 

In  Princess  Anne  district  Mr.  E.  D.  Read,  who  has  a  farm  of  his 
own  and  also  has  charge  of  Hon.  Isaac  D.  Jones'  farm,  says  his  losses 
in  1885  were  $1,000  from  hog  cholera— 75  head.  Mr.  J.  W.  Crisfield 
lost  50  per  cent,  of  his  herd,  valued  at  $90.  Mr.  E.  BrinMey  lost 
many  last  year  and  this  year  also. 

In  talking  with  a  large  number  of  persons  they  estimate  the  annual 
losses  in  tms  district  alone  at  from  $2,000  to  $2,500,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  this  estimate  is  not  too  high. 

In  Moimt  Vernon  district,  the  estimate  made  in  the  same  way  as 
above,  the  losses  are  placed  at  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  year. 

In  Dames  Quarter  district  the  annual  losses  are  from  $500  to  $1,000. 

In  Brinkley^s  district  Dr.  F.  A.  Adams,  physician  and  farmer, 
gave  much  information.  In  1885  he  lost  19  hogs  out  of  22,  valued  at 
$75.  In  1884  he  lost  9  out  of  25  head,  valued  much  higher,  because 
they  were  fat  and  ready  to  kill — $150.  His  neighbor,  John  Long, 
this  jrear  lost  four-fifths  of  his  herd — 12  head — ^valued  at  $100.  Mr. 
Wilkins,  another  neighbor,  in  1884,  lost  $100,  in  1886,  $50.  A.  P. 
Ellis,  in  1884,  lost  $150,  in  1886,  $75.  C.  C.  Wetherel,  in  1884,  lost 
$75,  in  1886,  $25.  J.  T.  Walters  lost,  in  1885,  $150.  His  average 
losses  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  over  $25.  Many  others  have 
254 
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lost  yearly  from  $25  to  $100  each  by  this  disease  in  this  district  alone. 
Dr.  Adams  and  others  estimate  the  annual  loss  in  this  district  at  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000. 

In  Dublin  district  Mr.  William  M.  Costin,  a  large  land  owner,  says 
last  year  he  lost  45  out  of  65  head,  valued  at  $200.  Two  years  ago 
(1884)  his  losses  were  $3CK),  and  for  many  years  his  losses  have  aver- 
aged from  $200  to  $300;  says  all  farmers  in  the  district  yearly  lose 
more  or  less  of  their  stock.  Fewer  hogs  are  now  kept  than  formerly 
because  of  this  disease.  He  estimates  the  annual  loss  in  this  district 
at  from  $1,000  to  $1,200.  This  estimate  agrees  with  that  made  by 
Francis  Barnes  and  manv  others. 

In  Fairmoimt  district  Mr.  Albert  Sudler  says  there  is  scarcely  a 
farmer  who  has  not  had  the  disease  on  his  place.     His  own  loss  last 

irear  (1885)  was  $60.  Mr.  Ross,  a  neighbor,  lost  $75.  Mrs.  Bozman 
ost  $50;  J.  E.  Sudler,  $50;  J.  S.  Sudler  lost  $200.  Eighteen  head 
of  fat  hogs  belonrinff  to  other  parties  near  by  died,  valued  at  $250. 
Mr.  E.  Handy,  Mi*.  K.  H.  Walters,  Dr.  F.  A.  Turpin,  John  S.  Sud- 
ler, and  Albert  Sudler,  all  of  this  district,  estimate  the  losses  at 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  year,  and  some  were  inclined  to  place  it 
higher. 

Estimates  made  by  well-posted  men  in  Crisfield  district  make 
the  losses  per  annum  for  the  past  six  years  at  from  $1,000  to  $1,200. 

J.  H.  Miles  (sheriff),  W.  H.  Roacn,  T.  L.  Miles  (county  com- 
missioner), E.  J.  Gunby,  and  L.  T.  Coburn  say  the  losses  m  Law- 
son's  district  will  average  $1,200  per  year. 

In  Tangiers  district,  which  includes  Deil's  Island,  the  losses  have 
been  heavy  this  year  and  every  year,  until  the  people  keep  as  few 
hogs  as  possible.    Losses  per  annum  average  about  $1,000. 

These  estimates  are  all  made  by  noting  down  losses  by  men  who 
have  kept  a  large  number  of  hogs,  and  but  little  note  has  been 
made  of  those  cases  where  from  one  to  five  hogs  have  been  lost. 
There  are  also  many  portions  of  the  county  partly  covered  by 
water  that  I  have  not  considered  it  important  to  visit,  where,  1 
hear,  the  losses  are  considerable,  considermg  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

.  I  feel  confident  that  the  annual  loss  to  this  county  from  hog 
cholera  during  the  past  ten  years,  including  this  year,  will  amount 
to  from  $12,000  to  $15,000.  In  former  years  much  pork  was  shipped 
from  this  county,  and  it  was  quite  a  source  of  revenue,  but  now  it 
is  difficult  to  raise  what  hogs  they  need  for  their  own  use. 

It  has  generally  been  the  custom  here  to  let  the  ho^  that  have 
died  from  disease  rot  on  the  ground,  sometimes  near  tne  pens  and 
stables.  Frequently  they  have  been  thrown  into  the  streams,  and 
thus  spread  the  infection.  Very  few  have  been  thoughtful  enough 
to  bury  the  carcasses.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  impress  upon  all 
with  whom  I  have  talked  the  importance  of  killing  and  burying 
deeply  all  infected  animals,  at  any  rate  to  separate  the  sick  from  the 
well,  and  have  tried  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  sanitary  measures 
generally. 

The  people  are  discouraged  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  swine. 
This  is  a  great  corn-growing  country,  and  hog  raising  would  be  very 
profitable  if  it  were  not  for  this  disease. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY. 

I  find  the  cattle  throughout  this  coimty  in  a  healthy  condition. 
No  traces  of  pleuro-pneumonia  are  to  be  found,  and  probably  there 
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never  has  been  a  case  in  this  county.  The  cattle  are  nearly  all  of 
native  breed,  having  been  bred  here  for  m^iny  years.  They  are 
small  and  of  inferior  quality.  Very  few  cattle  have  been  brought 
into  the  county  from  other  counties  or  States. 

The  onlv  disease  I  have  heard  of  here  occurred  about  five  years 
ago,  and  triat  was  what  is  known  as  Texas  fever.  It  came  from  a 
herd  of  cattle  driven  from  Northampton  Countv,  Va.  (and  native  of 
that  coimty),  through  and  along  the  east  coast  of  this  county.  These 
cattle  themselves  appeared  healthy,  but  all  along  their  route  thev 
scattered  the  seeds  of  disease,  whicn  very  soon  destroyed  nearly  all 
cattle  along  the  line  of  march.  The  maladv  did  not  become  fastened 
upon  this  county,  and  it  died  out  soon,  prooably  under  the  influence 
of  frosts.  Some  other  instances  are  known  where  cattle  have  been 
brought  into  this  county  from  Northampton  County,  Va.,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  result.  The  farmers  nere  are  in  continual  dread 
of  the  disease.  The  outlet  by  railroad  and  for  driving  cattle  to  mar- 
ket from  this  infected  district  is  through  this  county,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no.  effective  law  to  prevent  it.  That  the  disease  i>erma- 
nently  exists  in  Northampton  and  the  lower  'portion  of  Accomac 
County,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  There  is  a  tradition  ciccount- 
ing  for  its  existence  in  Noi-thampton  County.  It  is  said  that  many 
years  ago  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  that  coast  with'  a  carffo  of  hides 
from  South  America,  and  that  these  hides  were  washed  asnore  along 
the  coast  of  the  county.  Since  that  time  the  disease  has  been  known 
there,  but  never  before.  As  my  assignment  for  duty  confines  me  to 
Maryland,  I  have  been  unable  to  investigate  this  tradition  to  prove 
its  truth  or  falsity.  The  disease  undoubtedly  exists  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  a  continual  menace  to  the  lower  coun- 
ties of  this  State.  The  danger  is  great,  and  calls  for  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  legislation  to  protect  the  farmers  of  Maryland  from 
this  scourge. 

I  find  the  horses  of  the  county  of  good  stock,  and  no  disease  among 
them. 

Swine  plague  has  existed  in  this  county  for  many  years.  I  have 
investigated  every  district  in  the  coimty.  Some  years  it  has  been 
very  destructive ;  other  years  the  losses  are  small,  because  the  hogs  are 
nearly  all  destroyed  in  some  years,  and  the  next  year  very  few  are  to  be 
found.  Last  year  the  losses  were  very  great,  probably  three-fourths 
of  the  hogs  dying  in  the  county,  while  this  year  there  are  very  few 
hogs  to  be  found  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  less  rapid,  though 
in  many  instances  heavy  losses  are  reported.  In  making  my  investi- 
gations I  visited  Pocomoke  City,  and  from  there  went  thoroughly 
over  the  southern  portion  of  the  coimty,  from  there  to  Snow  HiU 
for  the  central  part,  and  thence  to  Berlm  for  the  northern  i)ortion 
to  the  Delaware  line. 

In  Pocomoke  district  I  visited  Senator  S.  K.  Dennis,  a  very  large 
land  owner  and  stock  raiser,  Mr.  M.  R.  Merrill,  W.  W.  Brittingham, 
P.  C.  Outen,  and  many  others.  These  men  have  all  lost  heavily 
every  year  for  many  years,  including  this  year.  They  were  unani- 
mous in  estimating  the  average  annual  loss  in  Pocomoke  district 
from  hog  cholera  at  $2,500,  ana  last  year  it  was  much  greater. 

In  Stockton  district,  among  those  visited  were  Messrs.  Moses 
Hudson,  Thomas  Lindsay,  Henry  Jones,  and  others.  These  men 
estimate  the  average  annual  losses  at  from  $1,500  to  $2,000,  say 
$1,750,  from  hog  cholera  in  this  district  alone,  at  least  50  per  cent, 
dying  yearly. 
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In  Snow  Hill  district,  Messrs.  J.  0.  Ellis,  James  R.  Pnmell,  George 
Hayward,  and  others,  all  large  farmers,  estimate  the  average  amniaJ 
losses  in  tlds  district  at  from  $1,000  to  $1,500;  say  $1,250. 

In  Atkinson's  district,  Messrs.  George  Dryden,  E.  A.  Marriner, 
and  others  estimate  average  annual  losses  at  $1,200. 

In  Colboum  district,  Messrs.  E.  Curmean,  E.  B.  Parsons,  U.  F. 
Shockley,  and  others  estimate  the  average  annual  losses  at  $1,000. 

In  Newark  district,  Mr.  W.  T.  Boston,  formeriy  county  commis- 
sioner, and  others  estimate  the  average  annual  loss  in  this  district  at 
$1,500. 

In  East  Berlin  district,  F.  J.  Miller,  James  B.  Dirickson,  and 
many  others  say  losses  here  are  very  heavy,  probably  reaching  $1,000 
annually.     This  is  the  smallest  district  in  the  county. 

In  West  Berlin  district,  Messrs.  John  R.  Pumell,  James  Whaley, 
T.  G.  Hanley,  Gordon  A.  Marshall,  and  many  others  estimate  the 
average  annual  losses  at  from  $1,000  to  $2,000;  say  $1,500. 

In  Saint  Martin's  district  the  losses  have  been  lighter  than  any 
other.  Mr.  H.  J.  King  and  others  estimate  average  annual  loss  at 
from  $500  to  $800;  say  $650. 

Recapitulation  of  average  annual  losses  in  the  county,  made  by 
the  best  farmers,  and  verified  by  careful  inquiry  : 


District. 


PooonK^e. . 
Stockton  . . . 
pnowHiU.. 
Atkinson's  . 
Oolbourn . . . 
Newark . . . . 


Amount 
of  loss. 


$2.  BOO 
1,750  I 
1,260  I 
1,200  i 
1,000  I 
1,600  ' 


District. 


East  Berlin .... 
West  Berlin  . . . 
Saint  ll^artin's. 

Total 


Amount 
of  loss. 


11,000 

1,600 

650 


13,850 


I  am  satisfied  the  above  estimates  are  below  rather  than  above  the 
actual  loss  to  the  farmers  of  this  coimty. 

I  find  the  farmers  here  largely  interested  in  the  raising  of  poultry 
for  market.  The  disease  known  as  chicken  cholera  has  for  many 
years  prevailed,  and  the  losses  have  been  CTeat.  It  is  believed  here 
that  hog  cholera  and  chicken  cholera  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where 
one  disease  prevails  the  other  is  sure  to  be  found. 

WICOMICO  COUNTY. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  mj  investigations  in  this  county.  I 
find  the  cattle  in  a  healthy  condition.  There  is  not  now,  nor  has 
there  ever  been,  any  contagious  disease  among  them. 

The  cattle  of  this  county,  like  those  of  the  other  counties  on  this 
peninsula,  are  nearly  all  of  scrub  or  common  stock,  and  have  been 
bred  for  many  generations  on  this  poor,  sandy  soil,  with  indifferent 
care  and  poor  feed,  until  they  have  become  very  much  deteriorated 
in  size.  Great  numbers  of  working  oxen  are  used.  These  animals 
are  very  quick  of  action,  and  travel  with  wonderful  rapidity  upon 
the  sandy  roads.  They  are  very  small,  however,  usually  not  weigh- 
ing not  more  than  1,000  or  1,200  pounds  per  pair.  Hundreds  of 
these  cattle  are  pastured  upon  the  salt  marshes  along  the  bay  and 
sea  shores,  where  thev  frequently  remam  all  the  year  without  any 
other  feed  than  the  salt  grass  they  get  from  these  marshes,  having 
no  shelter  or  attention  other  than  an  occasional  inspection  from  the 
owners.  They  are  good  rustlers  and  are  remarkably  healthy.  Very 
3  Mis.  156 17 
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few  farmers  have  "brought  into  these  ootmties  any  of  the  improTed 
breeds  of  cattle.  The  few  who  have  done  so  have  been  fortunate  in 
not  importing  disease  with  them. 

The  horses  are  of  ^ood  stock,  well  cared  f or^  and  healthy. 

The  swine  plague  is  the  great  scourge  of  this  section,  large  num- 
bers dying  annually.  This  is  a  very  good  corn-growing  country, 
and  pork-raising  used  to  be  a  very  profitable  business  here — ^a  source 
of  considerable  revenue.  Now,  however,  large  quantities  of  pork 
have  to  be  imported  into  this  section  every  year  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  people. 

In  the  western  portion  of  this  county,  along  the  bay  shore — ^the 
districts  of  Sharpstown,  Barren  Creek,  Quantico,  and  Tyaskin — the 
disease  has  raged  fearfully,  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  having 
died  from  cholera  this  year.  The  disease  first  appeared  in  Sharps- 
town  about  the  1st  of  July,  evidently  coming  over  the  Nanticoke 
River  from  Dorchester  County,  where  it  had  been  prevalent  for 
some  time  before.  From  thence  the  disease  pcwsed  along  the  coun- 
try, near  the  bay  and  alon^  the  inlets  and  water  courses,  gradually 
working  its  wav  into  the  interior.  In  Trappe  and  Salisbury  dis- 
tricts, on  the  Wicomico  River,  it  has  also  been  particularly  severe 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  In  Parsons,  Nutters,  Pittsburg,  and 
Dermis  districts,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  the  .^^^ease  has 
been  less  severe  this  year,  except  along  the  Pocomoke  River  and  its 
small  tributaries.  The  cause  of  the  disease  moving  so  rapidly  in 
the  sections  spoken  of  may  be  because  many  of  the  farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  throwing  their  dead  hogs  into  the  streams  or  letting 
them  rot  on  the  low  lands,  gsvhere  the  drainage  carries  the  infection 
directly  into  the  streams.  It  is  thus  carriea  rapidly  to  every  farm 
below.  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  the  dangers  of 
this  practice,  and  the  importance  of  burying  deep  all  the  dead, ' 
and  also  the  importance  of  killing  all  infected  animals  so  soon  as 
the  disease  is  developed,  and  quarantining  all  those  exposed,  believ- 
ing they  might  by  this  means  curtail  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  Much 
might  be  done  by  passing  laws  compelling  the  Durial  of  ail  dead  ani- 
mals, with  heavy  penalties  for  its  infraction.  I  think  it  important 
that  this  matter  be  brought  before  the  State  legislature  of  Maryland 
at  its  next  session  for  the  purpose  of  getting  such  a  law  passed. 
Such  a  law,  if  enforced,  would  save  much  valuable  property,  and 
add  much  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  coimty. 

In  getting  at  the  average  annual  loss  by  this  disease  I  visited  and 
consulted  many  prominent  men,  in  every  district.  Among  them  were 
the  members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Phillips,  James  H.  Farlon,  Henry  J.  White,  and  W.  H.  Cooper^  and 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Halloway,  county  treasurer ;  also,  the  judges  of  the 
orphans*  court,  Messrs.  George  A.  Bownis,  Robert  Walter,  and  Isaac 
N.  Horn.  Farmers  and  others  in  Salisbury  district  consulted  were 
Messrs.  Lemuel  Malone,  Hon.  H.  W.  Anderson,  James  Disharvon, 
D.  L.  Bruington.  and  J.  D.  Perdue.  In  Sharpstown  district,  Messrs, 
J.  A.  Bownis,  J.  W.  Selby,  W.  C.  Mann,  and  W.  R.  Nelson.  In 
Quantico  district,  Messrs.  L.  J.  Gale,  J.  M.  Jones,  A.  J.  Crawford, 
and  J.  T.  Phillips.  In  Tyaskin  district,  J.  F.  Mizick,  M.  Toadvine, 
Dr.  A.  J.  H.  Lankf  ord,  and  D.  J.  Elliott.  In  Trappe  district,  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Bownes,  James  H.  Gillis,  and  J.  J.  Dulaney.  Iil'Defrlnis  dis- 
trict, Messrs.  John  W.  Davis,  Hon*  K.  V.  White,  and  W.  Ii.  Laws. 
In  rarsons  and  Pittsburg  districts,  Messrs.  S.  P.  Parson,  M.  H. 
Parsons,  J.  ,8.  Baker,  J.  W.  Riggen,  L.  J.  Timmons,  Hon.  W.  G, 
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Qordy,  and  others.  In  Nutters  district,  Mr.  T.  C.  Morris  and  others. 
These  men  agree  in  stating  that  the  losses  in  their  different  localities, 
annually,  for  the  past  five  years,  will  average  more  than  26  per  cent. 
This  year  the  loss  in  the  western  half  of  the  county  has  no  doubt 
reached  76  per  cent.,  while  in  the  eastern  half  the  loss  has  not  been 
over  26  per  cent. 

The  lowest  estimates  made  by  these  men,  as  taken  from  my 
note-book,  are  as  follows  : 


District 


Salisbary 

Nutters 

Quantlco 

Barren  Creek  . 
SbarpBtown*  . . 
T^asjdii 


Amount 
of  lOflB. 


$1,600 
1,000 
1,000 
1,900 
600 
1,000 


Digtrlct 


TVappe. . . . 
Parsons... 
Pittsburg. 
Dermis.... 


Total. 


Amount 
of  Ion. 


$8,000 
1.660 
1,600 
1,060 


18,800 


«  SnuOl  dirtrict 

This  $13,300  is  the  lowest  estimates  made  by  districts  of  the  average 
annual  loss  for  the  past  five  years.  Many  intelligent  men  place  the 
annual  loss  at  $20,000  and  over,  and  from  what!  have  seen  in  the 
past  few  days  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  loss  this  year  will  go  over 
$20,000. 

As  in  the  other  counties  I  have  inspected,  the  farmers  are  discour- 
aged as  to  the  keeping  of  swine.  The  loss  to  the  larger  farmers  is 
freat,  but  the  loss  to  the  poorer  people,  who  keep  only  two  or  three 
ogs  for  their  own  use  as  winter  meat,  is  a  very  serious  matter,  often 
depriving  them  of  animal  food  when  they  most  need  it. 

DORCHESTER  COUNTY. 

The  cattle  of  this  county  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  have  found 
no  traces  of  pleuro-pneumonia  or  tuberculosis  among  them.  These 
diseases  are  not  known  here. 

Nearly  all  cattle  in  this  county  are  of  native  breed  and  inferior 
in  size  and  quality.  A  few  Shorthorn  and  Jerseys  (mostly  grades) 
have  been  brought  in  here,  but  none  recently.  These  importations 
from  other  portions  of  the  country  have  proved  to  be  free  from  dis- 
ease. The  only  disease  among  cattle  I  have  heard  of  occurred  about 
a  year  ago,  on  the  farm  of  Charles  H.  Seward,  in  Bucktown  district. 
He  lost  last  year  12  head.  It  was  very  diflicult  for  me  to  get  at 
all  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  I  am  convmced,  after  careful  inquiry, 
that  the  disease  was  Texas  fever.  I  carefully  examined  the  remain- 
ing animals  of  the  herd  and  found  them  healthy.  Several  months 
have  elapsed  since  any  were  sick.  Whether  this  attack  was  the  re- 
sult of  contact  with  cattle  from  the  South  or  of  sporadic  character, 
I  am  unable  to  determine.  These  cattle  are  frequently  pastured  on 
the  salt  marshes  adjoining  his  farm,  where  many  other  cattle  from 
a  distance  are  often  pastured.  They  may  in  this  way  have  come  in 
contact  with  infected  animals. 

The  horses  seem  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  am  informed,  however, 
that  frequently  of  late  years,  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, a  disease  known  as  *' blind  staggers"  appears  in  many 
parts  of  the  county;  that  often  10  or  15  norses  die  in  one  neigh- 
borhood of  this  disease.  Nearly  all  die  that  are  attacked.  The  loss 
has  been  considerable  in  this  county.    The  farmers  seem  to  be  en- 
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tirely  ignorant  of  the  canse  of  the  disease.  It  might  be  well  to  in- 
yestigate  as  to  the  cause  of  the  malady,  durine  the  season  in  which 
it  prevails.  I  have  heard  of  this  disease  in  other  coimties  south  of 
this,  and  my  attention  has  been  so  often  called  to  it  of  late  that  I 
concluded  to  report  it. 

The  swine  plague,  as  in  the  counties  above,  is  the  serious  trouble 
here.  The  disease  has  prevailed  for  many  years,  and  this  year  it 
has  been  particularly  severe  in  most  of  the  mstricts. 

In  Williamsburgh  district  the  loss  is  estimated  at  not  more  than 
10  per  cent.,  while  all  the  other  districts  are  estimated  to  have  lost 
from  40  to  75  per  cent.  Districts  along  the  water  and  large  streams 
suffer  more  than  those  inland.  Williamsburgh  district  lies  entirely 
away  from  the  water.  This  confirms  the  observations  made  here 
and  in  other  counties,  that  the  infection  of  swine  plague  spreads 
more  rapidly  along  the  water-courses.  Whether  this  is  oecause  the 
farmers  so  frequently  throw  their  dead  hogs  into  the  water,  or  whether 
the  bacteria  are  proi)agated  in  the  water,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine without  experimenting  and  thorough  investigation.  On  this 
peninsula  it  is  evident  the  contagion  spreads  much  more  rapidly 
through  the  water  than  through  the  air  or  over  the  land.  I  nave 
visited  every  district,  and  have  talked  with  numbers  of  the  best 
farmers,  getting  their  opinions  and  estimates  as  to  their  own  losses 
and  losses  in  their  neighborhoods,  taking  notes  of  my  conversation 
with  every  man.  Could  I  know  the  number  of  ho^s  in  the  county 
or  in  each  district  I  could  form  a  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  loss. 
Without  these  data  I  have  estimated  3  hogs  owned  by  each  voter. 
This  is  here  considered  rather  under  than  above  the  average. 
The  value  of  hogs  is  also  a  difficult  question  to  decide.  I  find  in 
the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  average  value 
of  hogs  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  estimated  in  January,  1886,  is 
placed  at  $5.95.  To  be  withm  boimds,  I  have  estimated  tne  average 
value  at  $5. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  of  voters  was  obtained  from  the 
latest  registration  lists : 


Districts. 


Fork 

BMt  New  Market. . . 

Vienna 

Parson's  Creek     .  . 

I^ake'8 

Hooper's  Island  .... 
CaDDibridge  * 

First  precinct... 

Second  precinct 

Neck 

Church  Creek 

Straits  

Drawbridfce 

Williamsburgh  .... 

Bucktown 

liibkwood 

Totol 


eon 

864 
9^ 


604 
724 

ao5 

278 
813 
856 
»12 

237 
UTS 


6,764 


1,868 
1,806 

i,(m 

1,856 

l,Oi» 

627 

2,062 

2,173 
015 
884 
089 
768 
786 
681 
884 


17,8 


h 


$6,840 
0,080 
6,460 
6,780 
5,460 
8,186 

10,410 
10,860 
4,675 
4,170 
4,695 
3,840 
8,680 
3.405 
4,170 


86,460 


.40 
.50 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.50 

.60 
.60 
40 
.75 
.40 
.60 
.10 


Total 


$2,786.00 
4,615.00 
2,184.00 
2,712.00 
2,184.00 
1.667.60 

6,906.00 
6,480.00 
1,880.00 
8,127.50 
1,878.00 
l,tt».00 
868.00 
2,048.00 
2,066.00 


80,780.00 


From  this  table  the  loss  would  appear  to  be  S39,780.  We  will  then 
subtract  from  this  the  estimated  loss  in  the  first  precinct  of  Cambridge 
district,  which  is  composed  of  villagers,  many  of  whom  keep  no 
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hogs,  and  we  liave  $39,780,  less  |5,205,  leaving  $34,575  as  the  loss  for 
the  county. 

This  may  be  thought  a  large  estimate,  but  I  am  convinced  I  am 
within  bounds.  In  every  instance  I  have  cut  down  the  estimates 
made  by  the  farmers  from  10  to  16  per  cent.,  except  in  Church  Creek 
district,  where  every  man  I  talked  with  (and  thev  were  many)  esti- 
mated the  loss  this  year  at  75  per  cent,  or  over,  and  in  Williamsburgh 
district  the  loss  was  placed  at  10  per  cent,  by  all  with  whom  I  talked. 

Large  quantities  of  pork  must  be  imported  into  this  county  this 

J  ear  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  Fattening  as  well  as  stock 
ogs  are  dymg  rapidly  now,  and  many  farmers  have  told  me  they 
are  afraid  to  kill  their  own  fat  hogs  though  they  appear  healthy, 
fearing  they  may  be  infected  and  prove  unhealthy  food. 

This  coimty  of  Dorchester  is  the  largest  in  the  State.  In  former 
years  the  farmers  have  depended  greatly  upon  their  hog  crop  both 
for  food  and  for  revenue.  They  are  now  greatly  discouraged,  and 
if  this  disease  continues  to  rage  they  will  iSave  to  abandon  the  indus- 
try. 

TALBOT  COUNTY. 

Talbot  County  is  one  of  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  counties  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Many  more  cattle  are  kept  here 
than  in  any  county  south  of  this.  Quite  a.  number  of  the  farmers 
keep  thorough-bred  herds  of  Heref ords  and  Jerseys.  The  general 
conaition  of  the  stock  is  good,  and  I  find  no  disease  of  any  kind 
among  cattle.  This  freedom  from  disease  is,  however,  to  be  won- 
dered at  from  the  fact  that  cattle  purchased  from  the  stock-yards  at 
Baltimore  are  brought  here  by  boat  to  supply  the  beef  market  at 
Easton.  This  is  done  almost  weekly.  Besides,  many  farmers  are 
in  the  habit  of  purchasing  stock  cattle  in  Baltimore  and  other  points 
for  feeding  during  the  winter.  Very  little  of  this  business,  however, 
has  been  done  this  winter,  because  the  farmers  have  become  alarmed 
by  the  reports  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  all  the  stock-yards  in  the 
ifast.  The  authorities  here,  I  believe,  are  considering  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  quarantine  against  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
Wilmington.  Unless  this  is  done  there  is  ^eat  danger  or  an  out- 
break here  because  of  the  constant  traflSc  with  these  cities  in  cattle. 

The  horses  are  all  in  healthy  condition. 

The  swine  plague  here,  as  in  other  counties  I  have  inspected,  ex- 
ists to  an  alarming  extent.  The  disease  has  been  in  this  county  for 
many  years,  and  this  year  has  ravaged  many  portions  of  the  county 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.  It  has  been  very  severe  along  Miles 
River,  St.  Michael's  River,  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Choptank,  and 
all  the  inlets  and  creeks  from  these  waters,  while  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  in  Chapel  district,  there  has  been  but  little  of  it 
this  year,  though  last  year  it  was  more  severe  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  I  visited  every  portion  of  the  county,  and  found  the  people 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  losses  sustained  from  the  disease.  They  can 
not  now  raise  pork  to  supply  their  own  wants,  but  import  large 
quantities  yearly,  while  in  former  years  much  pork  was  annually 
snipped  from  here  to  the  larger  cities.  The  farmers  are  negligent 
and  careless  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  ho^s  dying  from  the  disease, 
leaving  them  to  rot  upon  the  land  or  throwing  them  into  the  streams, 
by  botn  methods  spreading  the  infection  broadcast.  Some  few,  how- 
ever, are  thoughtful  enough  to  bury  the  dead  animals.  This  matter 
certainly  calls  for  legislation. 
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In  estimating  the  losses  I  have  consulted  with  men  of  all  classes 
in  every  district  and  neighborhood,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  I  have 
placed  at  the  lowest  estimates  made.  The  number  of  voters  is  as 
taken  from  the  registration  books.  I  have  estimated  3  hogs  owned 
by  each  voter,  which  is  rather  a  low  estimate  for  this  county,  and  $5 
the  value  per  head. 

The  estimated  losses  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Distrioti. 


Voten. 


Hogs, 
UirMto 
a  voter. 


Value 


Percent. 

lOkt. 


Total 
Talue  of 


fe^iston 

Saint  Michael's 

3^»PPe 

Chaml , 

Bay^undred. 

Total.... 


1.600 

1,015 

1,250 

8S8 

499 


4,818 
8,045 
8,768 
2,469 
1,478 


124,090 
15,826 
18,840 
12,845 
7,880 


^612 
12,484 
2,496 
4,428 


6,192 


15,676 


77,880 


86,879 


Bv  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  loss  for  this  coimty 
for  this  year  amounts  to  $36,679.  This  estimate  is  entirely  within 
the  limits. 

OAROLIKB  COUNTY. 

I  find  no  disease  among  cattle  in  this  county.  In  former  ^ears 
many  farmers  purchased  stock  cattle  in  the  large  markets  for  winter 
feeding,  but  this  year,  because  of  the  reports  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  and  around  our  large  cities,  they  have  been  afraid  to  make  such 
purchases.  By  this  caution  they  have  very  likely  prevented  the  in- 
troduction of  infectious  diseases.  The  prevalence  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia in  the  coimtry  thus  works  a  hardsnip  upon  the  farmers  of  the 
county. 

The  horses  are  all  reported  healthy. 

The  swine  plague  that  has  been  so  destructive  in  other  localities  on 
this  j)eninsula  seems  to  have  done  very  little  damage  in  this  county, 
as  a  whole. 

This  swine  pla^e  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  in  the 
fall  of  1886,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  purchase  of 
a  hog  in  Talbot  Coimty  which  was  brought  into  Preston  precinct  of 
Harmony  district.  No.  4.  This  hog  was  procured  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. It  very  soon  sickened  and  died,  infecting  the  whole  hem  of 
the  purchaser.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that  disease  existed  in  the 
herd  of  the  gentleman  who  sold  this  hog.  From  this  one  animal  the 
disease  spread  to  some  of  the  adjoining  farms  during  that  fall  and 
winter,  and  during  the  year  1886  it  spread  and  infected  nearly  every 
farm  within  a  radius  of  4  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent,  of 
the  hogs  have  died  in  this  infected  district,  amoxmting  to  a  loss  of 
$3,000  or  more. 

From  this  point  the  disease  is  spreading,  and  will  soon  take  in  all 
the  lower  portion  of  the  county. 

The  disease  has  also  made  a  lodgment  in  Tuckahoe  Neck,  near 
Hillsborough,  another  part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Jarrell  and  Mr.  Lord, 
in  this  locality,  have  lost  nearly  every  animal  from  their  larg:e  herds. 
This  is  a  recent  outbreak,  but  from  these  farms  the  disease  is  likely 
to  spread.  The  other  parts  of  the  county  are  entirely  free  from  the 
plague.  This  is  surprising^  when  it  is  known  that  the  disease  pre- 
vails in  all  the  counties  adjoining  this  on  the  south,  west,  and  north. 
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and  in  Delaware  on  the  east.  It  is  quite  possible  the  malady  might 
he  held  in  cTieck  in  this  connty  and  much  property  saved  by  strict 
quarantine  regulations  and  thorough  sanitary  precautions. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  COUNTY. 

I  And  no  disease  among  the  cattle  of  this  county.  There  are  some 
fine  herds  of  Herefords  and  Shorthorns,  and  many  Krade  cattle  of 
good  quality.  There  is  much  interest  taken  here  in  tne  breeding  of 
fine  stock  of  all  kinds.  Many  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit^  in 
years  past,  of  buying  stock  cattle  for  winter  feeding  and  have  found 
it  profitable;  but  because  of  the  prevalence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  they  have  f  earea  to  do  so  this  year. 
They  are  now  feeding  only  such  as  are  bred  in  the  county,  but  this 
supply  is  entirely  inadequate  to  their  wants.  They  are  hoping  for 
national  legislation  to  rid  the  country  of  this  terrible  plague. 

Many  fine  horses  are  also  bred  in  this  county.  The  horse  stock  I 
found  in  healthy  condition. 

Finding  so  little  disease  among  the  swine  in  Oaroline  County,  as 
stated  in  my  last  report,  I  had  noped  to  find  but  little  in  <^een 
Anne's,  but  I  was  disappointed.  The  ravages  of  swine  plague  in 
this  county  have  been  as  great  or  greater  than  in  any  county  I  have 
inspected.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  county  exempt  from  it,  and 
the  losses  have  been  very  heavy  in  every  part. 

This  year  the  disease  has  been  more  severe  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  losses  are  here  .estimated  at  75 
per  cent,  or  over.    In  some  neighborhoods  there  is  not  a  hoff  left. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Embert,  merchant  at  Queenstown,  says  that  this  year 
he  has  not  sold  a  poxmd  of  sa^e  for  sausage,  nor  a  sack  of  salt  for 
curing  meat,  while  usually  he  has  sold  large  quantities. 

In  the  districts  about  Wye  Mills,  Wye  Keck,  Queenstown,  and 
Kent  Island  there  is  scarcely  a  hog  left.  Above  Oentreville  the 
losses  this  year  have  probably  not  gone  above  65  per  cent.  This  is 
an  estimate  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Emory,  an  extensive  breeder  of  Shorthorn 
cattle,  fine  horses,  Oottswold  sheep,  and  Berkshire  hogs.  He  has  lost 
no  hogs  this  year,  but  last  year  ne  lost  100  head  of  thoroughbred 
hogs,  worth  over  $1,000 ;  and  in  1884  he  lost  over  300  head,  wortn  over 
$3,000.  His  immunity  from  disease  this  year  is  attributed  to  his 
great  care  and  the  strict  quarantine  regulations  enforced  on  his  farm. 
After  canvassing  every  part  of  the  county  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
loss  for  the  whole  county  is  this  year  at  least  66  per  cent. 

According  tp  the  registration  list  of  1885  there  are  in  this  county 
4,546  voters.  If  we  estimate  3  hogs  to  the  voter,  as  we  have  done 
in  other  counties,  we  have  13,635  nogs,  and  if  we  value  them  at  $5 
per  head  we  have  $68,175  as  the  value  of  the  annual  hog  crop.  Esti- 
mating the  loss  at  66  per  cent.,  we  have  $44,995.50  as  the  loss  to  this 
county  for  the  current  year. 

This  is  according  to  estimates  made  as  I  have  usually  made  them 
in  other  counties,  i  e,,3  hoffs  to  the  voter  and  $5  per  nead.  Now, 
in  this  county,  ii  is  invariably  estimated  that  at  least  5  hogs  are 
owned  by  each  voter.  This  would  make  22,725  hogs,  and  they  are 
taxed  at  $4  per  head,  two-thirds  of  their  actual  value,  making  $6 
the  value  per  head,  This  would  make  $136,350  as  the  total  value  of 
the  usual  nog  crop.  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  this  amount  would  make 
$89,991  as  the  loss  for  this  year.  If  the  latter  estimate  is  correct, 
my  reports  for  the  other  counties  I  have  inspected  are  far  below  the 
mark. 
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The  same  carelessness  prevails  here  as  in  other  counties  as  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  disposal  of  the  dead  animals.  No  care  is  taken 
to 'separate  the  sick  from  the  well;  no  quarantine  regulations  are 
observed,  and  the  dead  are  left  to  decay  on  the  fields  or  are  cast  into 
the  streams.  There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  ignorance  among 
farmers  as  to  the  infectious  character'  of  the  disease.  It  is  worse 
than  folly  to  attempt  to  cure  an  animal  when  once  attacked,  for  so 
longf  as  he  is  sick  or  convalescing  he  is  scattering  the  seeds  of  in- 
fection, and  should  he  recover  he  is  usually  valueless.  Could  the 
farmers  be  induced  to  kill  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead  this  plague 
might  be  checked.  But  if  the  present  course  is  pursued  they  must 
soon  cease  to  raise  swine.  Stringent  legislative  measures  only  caa 
stop  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

HABFORD  COUNTY. 

I  commenced  the  investigations  of  this  county  January  19.  My 
work  has  been  much  delay^,  as  I  could  make  but  a  few  miles  a  day 
because  of  bfitd  roads  and  deep  mud.  Besides,  there  are  kept  in  this 
county  a  vast  number  of  cattle,  both  for  dairy  and  feeding  purposes. 
As  this  coimty  is  so  near  Baltimore,  a  great  center  of  iniection,  it 
has  rejiuired  great  care  and  minute  inquiry  to  determine  the  true 
condition  of  aSairs.  Along  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton and  Bcdtimore  Railroad  and  the  Maryland  Central  Bailroad  there 
are  many  dairy  farms,  from  which  great  quantities  of  milk  are 
shipped  daily  to  Baltimore,  and  in  some  places  butter  is  made  for 
the  same  market. 

In  other  parts  of  the  county  winter  and  summer  feeding  of  steers 
for  beef  is  made  a  large  business.  In  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
county,  on  nearly  every  farm,  will  be  found  from  10  to  140  head  of 
feeding  cattle;  large  numbers  are  also  fed  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.  This  feeding  of  cattle  is  a  yearly  business  and  a  source  of 
great  revenue.  Naturally  rich  soil  has  been  neatly  improved  by 
this  custom,  until  Harford  County  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the 
State.  Many  herds  of  Jerseys  are  f oimd  here,  and  some  fine  Hol- 
stein-Friesians  for  the  dairy,  and  a  few  good  herds  of  Shorthorns  for 
beef. 

I  commenced  my  work  at  Havre  de  Grace,  from  there  visiting  the 
lower  part  of  the  county,  and  from  thence  up  along  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  Deer  Creek  country,  where  are  to  be  foimd  some  of  the 
wealthiest  and  best-informed  farmers  of  the  State. 

Nearly  all  the  farmers  cheerfully  aided  me  in  my  investigations, 
and  this  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  members  of  the  Deer 
Creek  Farmer^s  Club,  a  society  that  has  done  much  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  this  county.  From  thence  along  the  north 
line  of  the  county  to  the  Baltimore  County  line,  and  thence  to  Bel 
Air  for  the  central  and  southwestern  parts,  the  feeding  cattle  are 
in  first-class  condition.     I  found  no  disease  among  them  of  any  kind. 

These  cattle  are  generally  purchased  at  the  stock-yards  at  Balti- 
more. Immunity  from  disease  must  be  attributed  to  the  careful 
daily  inspections  made  in  these  yards  under  the  direction  of  the 
live  stock  sanitary  board  of  this  State.  A  few  cattle,  however, 
are  bought  in  Pennsylvania,  and  some  are  brought  from  Canada. 
The  dairy  stock  are  not  generally  so  well  cared  for.  In  many 
instances  cows  are  not  weU  fed,  and  stables  are  in  a  bad  condition. 
Thorough  searcht  however,  revealed  no  cases  of  pleuro-pneumoniiw 
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Cows  in  this  county  are  generally  bred  here,  and  very  few  are 
hoTight  in  Baltimore.  I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  at  this  time, 
nor  has  there  been  for  the  past  year,  a  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
Harford  County. 

In  several  herds,  however,  I  found  cases  of  tuberculosis.  In  every 
case  but  one  the  owners  promised  to  immediately  slaughter  those  I 
pointed  out  as  infected,  and  I  believe  they  have  done  so.  In  the  one 
case,  however,  the  owner  could  not  be  made  to  believe  his  cow  (a 
registered  Jersey)  was  diseased,  as  he  said  she  was  giving  more  milk 
than  any  other  cow  in  his  herd.  As  our  laws  take  no  cognizance  of 
this  disease,  I  could  do  no  more  than  give  advice.  I  am  convinced 
there  is  considerable  of  this  disease  in  the  county.  In  several 
stables  abortion  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  this  disease  is 
thought  by  most  cattle  raisers  infectious. 

Mr.  William  Davidson,  near  Bel  Air,  had  pleuro-pneumonia  on 
his  farm  in  August,  1885 ;  all  his  cattle  were  killed  bjr  order  of  Dr. 
Ward,  State  veterinarian.  Mr.  Davidson  disinfected  his  stables  and 
allowed  no  cattle  on  his  farm  for  one  year. 

He  now  has  14  cows  and  15  steers,  all  in  perfect  health.  Stables 
and  yards  in  best  condition.  Mr.  Quinbv,  a  near  neighbor,  had  dis- 
ease at  same  time,  and  the  cattle  was  kiUed  by  same  officer.  Kept 
no  cattle  for  over  a  year.  Now  has  4  head,  all  in  good  condition. 
I  believe  these  farms  to  be  entirely  free  from  infection  now. 

The  people  of  Harford  County  are  deeply  interested  in  the  cattle 
industry,  and  are  anxious  for  national  legislation  for  the  eradication 
of  contagious  diseases. 

Swine  plague  has  prevailed  here  more  or  less  for  several  years.  In 
the  years  1884-^85  the  southern  half  of  the  county  lost  heavily — from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  loss  each  year — but  in  1886  but  few  ho^  were 
lost.  In  the  northern  half,  however,  the  disease  prevailed  m  1886. 
From  careful  inquiry  I  estimated  the  loss  for  the  northern  half  at 
about  25  per  cent,  for  1886,  and  on  many  farms  I  found  ho^  still 
dying.  This  northern  half  embraces  more  than  half  the  population. 
The  registered  vote  of  the  county  is  6,977.  One-half  of  this,  say,  is 
3,488.  Counting  three  hogs  to  a  voter,  this  would  make  10,464  hogs 
at  $5— $52,320,  total  value  of  usual  hog  crop.  Twenty-five  per  cent, 
loss  makes  $13,080,  the  probable  loss  for  1886.  This  is  counting  no 
loss  for  the  southern  half  of  the  count v ;  but  as  the  loss  in  this  part 
in  1886  has  been  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  it  would  make  a  total  for 
the  county  of  over  $15,500.  Qenerallv  the  same  carelessness  prevails 
here  as  in  other  counties  as  regards  the  care  of  the  infected  and  dis- 
posal of  the  dead  animals. 

My  investigations  were  greatly  facilitated  by  Mr.  Alexander,  of 
Bel  Air,  president  of  the  live  stock  sanitary  board,  and  Mr.  Fulf ord. 
Among  the  most  interesting  visits  made  was  the  one  to  his  splendid 
Berkshire  breeding  farm,  where  I  found  the  sanitary  arrangements 
good  and  stock  in  perfect  health. 

KENT  COUNTY. 

With  Chestertown  for  a  base,  I  visited  every  portion  of  Kent 
County.  This  is  the  greatest  peach-growing  county  of  the  State. 
All  the  energies  of  the  farmers  seem  to  be  centered  on  this  industry. 
As  a  consequence,  cattle  raising  has  been  neglected.  Generally  the 
cattle  are  badly  cared  f or^nd  of  inferior  grade.  A  few  good  herds 
are  found  of  Shorthorns,  Heref  ords,  and  Jerseys.    I  found  no  pleuro* 
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pneutnonia,  and  no  indication  that  it  had  ever  been  here.  Some  few 
oases  of  tuberculosis  were  found.  In  a  few  stables  abortion  pre- 
vails to  quite  an  alarming  extent. 

The  horses  of  this  county  are  of  good  stock  and  have  excellent 
care.  The  only  disease  found  among  them  was  distemper,  which 
now  prevails  extensively  in  some  sections. 

In  consequence  of  the  immense  peach  crops  raised  here,  the  farm- 
ers keep  great  numbers  of  hogs,  probably  far  more  in  proportion  to 
the  popiilation  than  any  other  county  in  the  State.  Many  farmers 
keep  from  60  to  73  heaa,  while  quite  frequently  more  than  100  were 
to  be  found  on  a  farm  before  the  swine  plague  got  among  them.  This 
disease  has  prevailed  more  or  less  for  some  years.  In  1886  a 
half  district,  along  the  Chester  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  lost 
nearly  its  whole  hog  crop.  In  1886  not  more  than  20  per  cent  died* 
But  during  the  past  year  the  other  parts  of  the  county  have  lost 
heavily.  The  disease  was  worse  during  the  fall  of  last  year,  but  I 
found  some  farms  where  hogs  were  still  dying.  I  ^ve  below,  in 
tabulated  form,  the  losses  by  districts  for  1886.  I  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  owned  by  each  voter  here  at  ^  instead  of  8,  as  in  otiier 
counties.  This  is  considered  entirely  within  bounds  by  all  with 
whom  I  have  talked. 


Dtotriot. 

|| 

Is 

TotiUkMi. 

First 

643 
1,146 
1,004 

6,845 
4,985 
S,S16 
6,780 
6,080 

|S6,725 

16,075 
88,660 
85,100 

60 
76 
66 

80 

Second ' 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

si  080. 00 

Total 

4,719 

S8,696 

117,  W6 

60,866.78 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  total  loss  for  Kent 
County  in  1886  was  $69,386.76. 

This  is  greater  than  any  county  I  have  inspected.  I  saw  several 
farms  where  from  90  to  100  hogs  were  lost  last  year.  Kent  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  in  the  State,  but  the  swine  plague  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  troubles  ever  experienced  here, 

ANNB  ABUNDBL  OOUKTY. 

Comparatively  few  cattle  are  kept  in  this  county,  the  farmers  mostly 
devoting  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
market.  Stables,  as  a  rule,  are  very  poor,  and  but  little  attention  is 
given  to  cattle,  which  are  of  poor  quality  and  badly  fed.  In  and 
around  the  city  of  Annapolis  quite  a  number  of  cows  are  kept  for 
dairy  purposes. 

In  the  city,  Horn  Point— a  suburb— and  Camp  Parole,  about  three 
miles  out,  are  the  only  places  where  any  disease  was  found.  A  de- 
tailed report  of  the  cases  found  here,  the  number  that  died,  number 
killed,  and  the  number  in  quarantine,  has  been  furnished  your  Depart- 
ment hj  Dr.  William  H.  wray,  under  whose  direction  the  first  in- 
vestigations were  made. 

There  are  now  in  quarantine  at  Horn  Point  five  stables,  in  Annapolis 
City  one  herd,  and  one  herd  at  Camp  Parole.    I  have  been  una  We  to 
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find  any  other  infected  herds,  though  as  warm  weather  comes  on 
other  cases  may  develop. 

This  disease  (pleuro-pneumonia)  was  evidently  introduced  here  in 
July,  1886,  by  a  Jew  cow  dealer  named  Joseph  Stern,  from  Balti- 
more, who  brought  a  few  cows  from  Baltimore  to  this  place  by  boat 
for  sale  and  exchange.  Every  case  of  this  disease  here  has  been 
traced  to  this  lot  of  cattle.  The  first  one  attacked  was  an  animal 
sold  to  Mr.  Joseph  Beardmore,  of  Horn  Point.  Seven  head  of  Mr. 
Beardmore's  herd  died,  and  6  more  were  killed  by  Dr.  Wray.  All 
the  other  herds  inf ectea  were  from  contact  with  cattle  from  Stem's 
Importation.  Mr.  Stem  sold  cattle  to  other  parties  in  the  city  and 
country.  I  believe  I  have  traced  every  animal  sold  by  him,  and 
have  examined  them  and  the  herds  into  which  they  enterea,  but 
f  oimd  no  disease  except  in  the  cases  already  reportea.  It  is  quite 
Evident  that  some  of  the  cows  brought  here  by  Stem  had  been  ex- 
posed to  infection  in  Baltimore,  whicn  did  not  develop  till  some  time 
after  the  lot  was  sold  and  separated;  hence  some  of  them  escaped  the 
disease  and  the  herds  into  wnioh  they  entered  were  saved. 

As  Anne  Arundel  County  is  separated  from  Baltimore  only  by  the 
Patapsco  River,  it  was  supposed  there  might  be  f oimd  some  disease 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  As  Dr.  Wray,  chief  inspector 
of  the  work  in  Baltimore,  is  making  close  inspections  of  every  stable 
within  10  miles  of  that  city,  I  made  at  his  request  a  careful  inspection 
of  that  part  of  Anne  Arundel  County  commencing  at  Brooklyn  and 
out  the  various  roads  from  that  place  for  10  miles.  A  detailed  report 
of  these  daily  inspections  have  been  made  to  Dr.  Wray  and  wiU 
appear  in  his  report  to  you,  I  wiU  only  here  state  that  I  found  no 
signs  of  pleuro-pneumoma  and  but  two  cases  of  tuberculosis.  From 
hearing  the  reports  of  so  much  disease  in  Baltimore  the  people  have 
been  very  cautious  in  their  purchases,  and  as  yet  the  disease  has  not 
got  among  them. 

I  found  no  disease  among  the  horses  of  this  county. 

Swine  plague  has  prevailed  here  for  some  years.  In  1886  and  188G 
it  was  paSrticularly  severe.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  nogs  died  in  1886.  In 
all  other  parts  of  the  county  50  per  cent,  were  lost.  There  are  in  the 
coimty  6,842  voters.  In  the  eighth,  or  southern  district,  there  are 
887  voters.  This,  at  3  hogs  to  a  voter,  would  give  2,661  hogs,  and 
at  $5  per  head  $13,305  as  the  value  of  the  usual  hog  crop  for  this 
district.    A  loss  oi  76  per  cent,  would  make  $9,978.75. 

The  other  districts  contain  5,966  voters,  X  3=17,866  hogs,  at  $5 
per  head,  $89,325.  A  loss  of  50  per  cent,  makes  $44,662.50,  This, 
with  $9,978.76  in  the  eighth  district,  makes  a  total  loss  for  the  county 
in  1886  of  $54,641.25. 

The  disease  still  prevails,  and  I  saw  many  infected  herds.  Very 
many  farmers  told  me  they  wotdd  not  attempt  to  raise  hogs  while 
this  disease  was  so  prevalent;  they  are  discouraged.  Very  few  hav- 
ing made  pork  for  xheir  own  use  last  year,  and  with  low  prices  for 
other  crops,  they  can  ill  aflford  to  purchase  meats. 

OALVKBT  COUNTY. 

I  have  found  no  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  among  cattle  in 
this  county.  Tobacco  is  the  imncipalcrop  here,  and  very  few  cattle 
are  kept,  except  as  work  oxen.  They  raise  very  little  hay;  the  stables 
are  very  poor,  and  often  no  shelter  is  provided  for  cattle. 
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The  p:eneral  condition  of  the  cattle  of  tWs  oonnty  is  worse  than 
any  I  have  seen.  I  have  learned  of  many  instances  of  actual  star- 
vation. I  was  called  to  visit  several  farms  where  sickness  was  said 
to  prevail,  and  as  was  supposed,  from  infectious  disease,  for  some- 
times several  in  a  herd  were  sick  at  the  same  time!  In  every  instance 
I  found  the  cattle  nearly  starved;  they  had  been  turned  out  into  the 
fields  and  had  eaten  largely  of  the  dried  grasses  and  weeds,  causing 
impaction  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  imflammation  of  these 
organs. 

The  number  sick  and  the  number  that  have  died  was  a  surprise  to 
me.  In  these  cases  I  could  only  give  advice  as  to  treatment  and  care 
of  stock. 

No  disease  among  horses.  The  horse  stock  here  is  very  poor  in 
quality. 

The  swine  plague  has  caused  severe  losses.  In  1886  the  losses 
were  very  heavy.  I  am  satisfied  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the 
county  reached  at  least  50  per  cent.,  though  in  some  sections  it  reached 
75  per  cent.  There  are  in  the  county  2,395  voters;  at  3  hora  per 
voter  makes  7,185  hogs,  and  at  $5  p>er  head  makes  $35,925,  value  of 
usual  hog  crop;  50  per  cent,  loss  gives  us  $17,962.50.  This,  I  am 
sure,  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  losses  sustained  by  this  county  for  1886. 

SAINT  MARY'S  COUNTY. 

The  condition  of  stock  in  Saint  Mary's  is  better  than  in  Calvert 
County,  but  still  is  in  rather  poor  condition.  Tobacco  and  com  are 
the  main  crops  here,  but  generally  the  land  is  stronger  and  more 
grass  is  grown  and  rather  better  care  and  attention  is  given  to  live 
stock,  though  I  found  some  in  very  poor  condition. 

I  f oimd  no  contagioais  diseases  amonff  cattle.  Very  few  cattle 
having  been  brought  into  this  county  of  late,  they  have  escaped  the 
infection  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  horses  are  healthy.  On  the  farm  of  Dr.  John  M.  Broome, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  his  place  (Saint  Mary's  City),  for  some  years 

f landers  prevailed.  The  aisease  was  brought  in  from  Baltimore, 
'he  losses  sustained  amounted  to  several  hundred  dollars.  The  kill- 
ing  of  every  infected  animal  some  time  since  has  finally  put  an  end 
to  the  contagion.  Had  this  course  been  resorted  to  at  nrst  many 
horses  and  a  large  amount  of  money  mi^ht  have  been  saved. 

As  in  all  the  other  counties,  the  swine  plague  has  caused  great 
loss.  During  the  past  year  it  has  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  county; 
less  severely,  probably,  in  Chaptico  district  than  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts. I  am  satisfied  the  loss  for  the  whole  county  for  1886  will 
reach  75  per  cent.  Estimating,  as  in  other  coimties,  this  would  make 
a  total  loss  of  $43,515. 

I  found  that  Dr.  John  M.  Broome  had  reported  on  April  1  to  your 
Department  that  the  losses  by  swine  plague  last  year  amounted  to  over 
50  -j^er  cent.,  but  he  authorized  me  to  say  that  upon  further  investi- 
gation he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  made  too  low  an  estimate,  and  he 
believed  it  was  really  75  per  cent. 

Upon  investigation  I  found  that  the  pork  and  bacon  brought  into 
the  town  of  Leonardtown  bv  boat,  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  dis- 
trict, say  of  10  miles  around,  amoimts  yearly  to  about  $44,000.  This 
been  a  necessity  lately,  because  of  the  great  loss  of  hogs  by  dia- 
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The  money  thus  expended  has  been  taken  from  the  sale  of  other 
products,  and  this  amount  represents  but  a  small  part  of  the  county. 
The  real  loss  to  the  people  is  really  more  than  dou  ble  my  estimate. 

CHARLBS  COUNTY. 

The  farmers  of  this  county,  like  most  other  counties  of  southern 
Maryland,  have  given  very  little  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
cattle,  keeping  comparatively  few  of  any  kind.  Very  few  cattle 
have  been  brought  into  the  county,  and  fortunately  they  have  es- 
caped pleui'O-pneumonia.  I  find  no  contagious  disea^se  among  this 
class  of  animals,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
Cattle  here  are  usually  badly  cared  for,  both  as  to  food  and  shelter. 

The  horse  stock  is  of  better  blood  and  well  cared  for,  and  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

I  visited  every  district  and  section  of  the  county,  making  inquiries 
as  to  the  condition  of  hogs.  I  find  the  swine  plague  has  prevailed 
here  for  several  years.  In  the  years  of  1885  and  1886  the  losses  were 
heavier  than  ever  before. 

So  generally  has  this  disease  prevailed  that  many  of  the  best  farm- 
ers told  me  they  had  now  entirely  given  up  the  attempt  to  keep  hogs, 
and  others  are  keeping  as  few  as  possible.  Fearing  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  this  year,  very  few  hogs  are  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

In  some  neighborhoods  few  hogs  died  last  year,  but  in  most  cases 
these  same  sections  lost  heavily  in  1885.  In  most  districts  the  losses 
for  1886  amounted  to  over  75  per  cent.  Considering  the  smaU  losses 
in  some  neighborhoods  this  percentage  will  be  somewhat  reduced. 
After  careful  investigation,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  loss  for  last 
year  for  the  whole  county  will  amount  to  at  least  66  per  cent.  In 
the  coimty  there  are  3,898  voters.  Estimating  3  hogs  to  a  voter  gives 
a  total  of  11,694,  At  $5  per  head  makes  $58,470  as  the  value  of  the 
hog  crop.  Sixty-six  per  cent,  makes  the  total  loss  $38,690.20  for 
1886. 

I  feel  sure  this  estimate  is  below  the  actual  loss.  Inquiry  insti- 
tuted among  the  merchants  shows  that  the  pork  and  bacon  brought 
into  the  county  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  far  exceeds  my  es- 
timated loss. 

With  the  very  low  prices  realized  from  their  staple  crop— to- 
bacco— ^they  can  ill  afford  to  buy  meats  to  supply  their  actual  wants. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  much  suffering  and  want  is  the  result  of 
this  disease  among  swine. 

PRINCE  GBORGK'S  COUNTY. 

Tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn  are  the  great  crops  raised  here,  and  com- 
paratively few  cattle  are  kept,  except  near  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  along  the  railroads  leading  into  Washington,  where  large  num- 
bers are  kept  for  dairy  purposes. 

In  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  I  found  cattle 
healthy ;  no  contagious  disease  except  a  few  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
which  is  found  here,  as  well  as  in  every  other  section  of  the  State,  to 
a  ^ater  or  less  extent.  The  cattle  usually  kept  in  this  county  are 
of  inferior  (][uality. 

After  havmg  examined  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  county 
from  Upper  Marlborough,  the  county  seat,  I  changed  my  quarters 
to  Bladensburgh,  near  the  District  line.    In  this  section  I  expected 
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to  find  pleuro-pneumonia,  for  I  knew  your  inspector,  Dr.  Wray^  had, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  destroyed  three  herds,  one  belonging  to 
Mr.  Elon  Behrend,  at  Seat  Pleasant,  one  to  Mr.  D.  M.  Nesbit,  Col- 
lege Station,  and  one  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Holton,  Hyattsville.  As  these 
stables  were  several  miles  apart,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  examine  very 
carefully  all  the  cattle  in  this  section  of  the  county.  To  do  this  has 
taken  much  time.  Most  of  the  cattle  here  are  purchased  at  the  stock- 
yards or  from  dealers  in  Washington.  Careful  inquiry  convinces 
me  that  pleuro-pneumonia  has  had  a  home  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  vicinity  for  many  years,  and  very  likely  was  brought  here 
from  the  North  during  the  war. 

I  could  hear  of  many  farms  and  dairies  where  this  disease  is  said 
to  have  prevailed,  more  or  less,  for  several  years.  Many  dairymen 
have  learned  to  diagnose  the  malady,  and  when  it  appears  the  sick 
cattle  are  disposed  of  at  once.  Owing  to  this  practice,  very  few  cases 
are  to  be  found. 

I  have  been  able  to  locate  the  disease  in  but  one  herd,  that  of  Mr. 
John  W.  Gregory,  near  Seat  Pleasant,  a  short  distance  from  the 
District  line.  His  herd  contained  over  40  cows  and  young  stock. 
Here  I  found  several  chronic  cases,  and  much  coughing  all  through 
the  stable.  Mr.  Gregory  told  me  that  two  or  more  years  ago  he  lost 
several  cows  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  had  some  animals  now  in 
his  stable  that  had  recovered  (?)  from  the  disease.  These  cows  it 
was  not  difficult  to  find,  and  in  my  opinion  were  such  as  were  liable 
to  spread  the  disease,  and  I  reported  them  to  Dr.  Wray,  who,  I 
understand,  is  about  to  destroy  the  whole  herd.  Every  animal  on 
farms  near  this  place  has  been  inspected,  and  many  of  them  by  Dr. 
Trumbower,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  others  diseased.  I 
have  also  examined  all  animals  near  College  Station  and  Hyattsville, 
and  find  no  signs  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

They  are  liable  to  get  disease  here  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  plague  has  a  foothold.  I 
should  be  glad  if  the  District  could  be  inspected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  counties  bordering  thereon. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  county  because  of  a  few  cases  of  glan- 
ders among  horses  lately  discovered  here.  Some  time  in  May  or 
June  Dr.  Ward,  State  veterinary  officer,  condemned  and  killed  4 
head  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith,  near  Hall's  Station.  On  Jime  15  I 
f oimd  two  more  cases  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Brady,  near  Forest- 
ville.  I  at  once  notified  Dr.  Ward,  but  before  he  arrived  one  of  the 
horses  died ;  the  other  was  appraised  and  killed  under  State  law. 
Others  on  the  farm  were  placed  in  quarantine. 

Swine  plague  has  for  many  years  prevailed  here,  until  the  farmers 
have  ceased  to  raise  hogs  to  any  extent.  Farmers  all  over  the  county 
are  deterred  from  attempting  to  raise  them  for  fear  of  the  disease. 
I  found  fewer  hogs  here  than  any  county  visited  in  the  State.  Instead 
of  estimating  three  hogs  to  a  voter  here,  1  am  sure  there  can  not  be  found 
over  one  hog  to  a  voter  now.  This  would  give  6,807  as  the  number 
of  hogs  in  the  coimty,  and  at  $5  per  head  we  have  a  total  value  of 
$34,035.  The  very  lowest  estimates  made  as  to  the  losses  last  year 
are  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  Taking  60  per  cent.,  the  very  lowest,  and 
we  have  $17,017.50  as  the  total  loss  for  1886.  I  believe  this  to  be 
below  the  actual  loss. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W*  Patterson,  M.  D., 
Inspector,  Bv/reau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  re* 
suits  of  an  investigation  directed  by  you: 

The  work  assigned  me  was  the  investigation  of  the  disease  known 
as  ^^Loco"  This  is  a  term  which  has  attached  itself  to  acertain dis- 
order familiar  to  many  Western  ranch  men.  The  term  is  by  no 
means  an  inappropriate  one.  It  is  the  Spanish  expression  for  **  fool- 
ish" or  **oranky.'^  While  the  term  is  used  simply  to  designate  a  cer- 
tain affection,  it  is  intended,  also,  to  convey  a  notion  of  one  of  the 
characteristic  clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  same  term  is 
applied  also  to  designate  one  or  more  species  of  plants,  which  are 

fenerally  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the  disorder, 
'hese  are  the  Oxyi/roms  lawhertii  and  Astrcigalus  moUississirmts. 
The  term  {^^Loco^'),  then,  is  applied  to  both  the  disease  and  the 
plant  supposed  to  produce  it.  The  disorder  is  known  throughout  a 
very  large  section  of  the  western  and  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Umted  States.  It  is  known  in  the  western  portion  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  extends  to  Texas  and  Mexico,  westward  to  Calif  omia, 
and  north  to  Wyoming,  and  probably  to  Montana. 

The  territory  1  visited  during  my  investigations  extends  fi'om  the 
w^tem  boundary  of  Nebraska  to  Salt  Lake,  and  from  Cheyenne  to 
El  Paso.      In  addition  to  personal  observation,  I  endeavored  to 

father  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources  what  verbal  testimony 
could  that  would  tend  to  throw  light  on  this  subject.  With  this 
end  in  view  I  visited  the  headquarters  and  camps  of  many  of  the 
most  experienced  ranch  men  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
So  far  as  I  was  able  I  attended  the  local  and  general  meeting  of 
stockmen,  and  by  this  sort  of  personal  contact  with  the  practical 
men  of  the  plains  I  was  able  to  summarize  the  experience  and  judg- 
ment of  these  men.  I  spent  much  of  my  time  on  the  range  and 
ranches,  observing  the  peculiarities  of  the  afliicted  animals,  and  mak- 
ing frequent  post-mortem  examinations  of  animals  that  had  recently 
died  from  the  disease,  6r  those  that  had  been  destroyed  for  that 
purpose. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  stock-owners,  it  is  pretty  uniform,  as  given 
by  those  who  have  had  personal  experience  with  the  trouble.  I 
found  a  number  of  ranch  men,  and  especially  those  who  have  their 
land  "under  ditch*'  and  cultivate  their  crops  and  care  for  their  stock 
according  to  usage  on  farms  further  east,  who  had  but  recently  heard 
the  term  ^Hoco"  for  the  first  time,  or  anything  concerning  its  signifi- 
cance. Others  had  witnessed,  years  ago,  the  same  effect  as  we  now 
attribute  to  eating  the  loco,  but  for  which  they  had  no  explanation 
at  the  time.  In  other  instances  there  was  abundant  testimony  that 
the  appearance  of  "loco"  with  any  serious  results  was  of  recent  date. 
This  was  notably  the  case  on  the  foot-hill  ranches  back  of  Longmont 
and  Qreely,  Colo. 
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Some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  observing  horsemen,  who  had  been 
in  the  business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  recently  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  malady.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
evidence  furnished  by  such  men,  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
had  not  been  operative  in  their  localities  till  a  recent  date. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  known  the  loco  plant  for  a 
number  of  years  that  it  does  not  grow  with  equal  luxuriance  during 
successive  jrears,  and  that  in  time  it  will  almost  entirely  disapi)ear 
from  localities  where  it  has  been  recently  abundant. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  presence  in  many  localities  has  but  recently 
come  to  the  notice  of  observing  men. 

The  plant  grows  from  a  pointed  tap-root  that  extends  some  feet 
into  the  earth.  During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months,  a  thick 
tuft  of  compound  leaves  radiate  at  the  surface  of  the  ^ound  and  fre- 
quently cover  a  circular  space  8  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter.  These 
leaves  present  a  pubescent  or  downy  appearance,  and  remain  com- 

J>aratively  fresh  and  green  during  the  winter.  During  the  summer 
he  plant  sends  up  a  number  of  slender  seed-stocks  to  tne  height  of  a 
foot  or  more,  and  on  the  top  of  each  is  a  small  seed-pod,  containing 
a  number  of  minute  black  or  dark  brown  seeds.  One  plant  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  several  thousand  seeds.  Such  is  the  plant,  and 
during  the  summer,  when  in  full  foliage,  the  ground  may  be  entirely 
covered  over  for  a  considerable  extent. 

Its  habit  of  growth,  as  I  observed  in  most  places  in  Colorado,  was 
in  detached  bunches.  Sometimes  a  number  of  tufts  could  be  seen 
on  a  single  square  yard  of  land  ;  in  other  instances  it  was  necessary 
to  search  carefully  over  an  acre  or  two  to  find  a  single  tuft,  while 
much  of  the  country  is  entirely  free  from  the  plant.  It  seems  to  be 
most  abundant  in  southern  and  southwestern  Colorado,  in  some  sec- 
tions of.  New  Mexico,  in  western  Texas,  and  I  am  informed  it  grows 
in  great  abundance  in  Chihuahua  ana  other  portions  of  Mexico. 
During  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  when  other  vegetation 
is  dead  and  dry,  the  loco  plant  presents  a  tempting  appearance,  quite 
in  contrast  to  the  short  dry  pasturage  of  the  plains.  iTotwithstand- 
ing  this  factj  it  is  uniformly  rejected  as  an  article  of  food  by  all 
classes  of  ammals  under  ordinary  conditions.  Animals  that  have 
not  acquired  an  artificial  taste  for  the  plant  can  not  be  induced  to 
touch  it.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  an  animal  that  is  possessed 
of  the  keenest  relish  for  the  plant.  He  persistently  rejects  all  other 
forage,  and  if  the  loco  is  not  abundant,  he  spends  his  time  in  the  most 
diligent  search  over  the  range  for  the  now  favorite  plant.  I  have 
seen  a  single  animal  miles  away  from  any  other  individual  of  the 
herd,  carefully  searching  as  if  for  some  lost  object,  and  when  a  loco 
plant  is  found  he  would  devour  every  morsel  or  it  with  the  greatest 
relish.  As  soon  as  one  plant  was  eaten  he  would  immediately  go  in 
search  of  more,  apparently  oblivious  to  everything  but  the  intoxi- 
cation afforded  by  his  one  favorite  article  of  food. 

Animals  possessed  of  the  appetite  do  not  always  behave  in  this 
manner.  If  the  herd  is  grazing  on  a  range  where  the  loco  grows, 
the  victims  of  the  habit  remain  with  the  herd  and  move  from  place 
to  place  with  them. 

The  habit  of  loco-eating  once  formed  it  possesses  for  the  victim 
all  the  suicidal  fascination  of  the  **  opium  habit."  The  intemperate 
fascination  becomes  stronger,  and  voluntary  reform,  I  believe,  is 
absolutely  unknown. 
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When  aninlalfl  that  haye  not  been  too  long  addicted  to  the  habit 
are  confined  and  kept  on  food  free  from  the  plant  in  the  coarse  of 
time  they  will  lose  ttieir  appetite  for  it  and  reject  it  when  offered. 
I  have  seen  animals  thus  forget  the  habit  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months.  Old  animals  that  nave  been  loco-eaters  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  do  not  readily  lose  the  habit. 

■Animals  that  have  this  habit  are  said  to  be  '*locoed.*'  No  animal 
having  the  loco  habit  is  in  a  normal  physical  condition. 

All  individuals  do  not  show  the  same  morbid  symptoms ;  but  all 
show  similar  structural  changes,  varying  in  degree  and  accompanied 
by  a  change  from  the  normal  pnysiological  function. 

All  confirmed  loco-eaters  become  physical  wrecks.  The  symptoms 
do  not  develop  rapidljr,  but  a  general  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system  follows,  which  is  usually  accompanied  with  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestive  apparatus.  There  is  general  loss  of 
nervous  power ;  the  animal  becomes  dull,  spiritless,  and  inattentive. 
He  wanders  about  in  an  aimless,  half-dazea  condition,  except  when 
searching  for  his  favorite  food. 

Groups  of  afflicted  animals  will  sometimes  congreMte  together, 
when  they  present  a  peculiar  spectacle  of  stupor  and  dementia. 

In  time  loss  of  flesh  and  general  prostration  is  followed  by  death. 
Some  months  are  usually  required  for  the  disease  to  run  on  to  a  fatal 
issue. 

I  have  seen  animals  that  have  shown  some  of  these  symptoms  for 
years.  This  is  true  in  those  cases  where  the  animal  has  suffered  se- 
verely, and  afterwards  been  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  he 
could  not  gain  access  to  the  plant.  Important  tissue  changes  had 
already  taken  place,  leading  to  alteration  of  nervous  function,  from 
which  the  animal  would  never  recover. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  animals  that  are  kept  in  inclosures,  where 
the  plant  ctows  in  limited  quantities,  and  the  animal  is  never  able  to 
get  enouff h  at  any  one  time  to  bring  on  the  more  severe  symptoms. 

Animals  that  are  affected  with  this  passive  type  of  the  disease  will 
present  no  abnormal  appearance  when  running  at  large,  or  standing 
quietly  in  the  stable  or  corral.  It  is  only  when  put  to  vigorous  ex- 
ercise that  the  more  violent  symptoms  are  discovered.  It  not  infre- 
quently occurs  that  one  of  these  passive-looking  creatures,  when  put 
under  the  saddle,  or  even  when  a  rope  is  thrown  over  him,  suddenly 
begins  to  act  as  though  he  were  possessed.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
this  sort  of  excitement  he  is  suddenly  transformed  into  the  most 
wild  and  frantic  creature  of  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  This  is 
not  due  to  the  unbroken  condition  of  the  animal,  for  old  and  well- 
broken  saddle  horses  will  behave  in  this  manner.  This  intense  nerv- 
ous excitement  may  be  witnessed  in  the  more  marked  cases.  When 
suddenly  disturbed,  an  animal  may  be  so  affected  as  to  present  the 
most  perfect  si)ectacle  of  stui)or  and  inactivity,  yet  where  a  rope  is 
thrown  down  before  him  he  will  jump  over  it  as  though  he  were 
clearing  a  fence. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  belief  among  ranch  men  that  when  a 
horse  is  once  under  the  mfluence  he  never  recovers  from  the  effects 
of  the  plant,  no  matter  whether  he  continues  to  have  access  to  it  or 
not.  I  do  not  think  this  is  literally  true,  though  there  are  cases  that 
might  lead  to  this  sort  of  generalization.  Here  are  three  observed 
facts:  First,  none  of  the  herbivora  ordinarily  eat  the  loco  plant; 
second,  when  once  the  taste  is  acquired  the  animal  takes  to  the  plant 
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with  the  greatest  voracity;  thirds  all  looo-eaters  are*  diseased — are 
locoed — and  manifest  a  general  uniformity  as  to  symptoms. 

These  facts  I  made  personal  observation  of  in  numerous  instances, 
and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  almost  imif  orm  testimony  of  men 
who  have  had  years  of  practical  experience  with  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness on  the  plains.  It  may  be  said,  however,  there  are  those  who 
hold  there  is  no  such  disease  as  ^4oco/'  save  when  it  exists  in  the 
brain  of  those  who  believe  in  its  existence. 

I  endeavored,  so  far  as  possible  with  the  time  and  means  at  my  dis- 
posal, to  ascertain  what  pathological  conditions  there  were  that  might 
serve  as  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  With  this  end  in  view 
I  made  a  large  number  of  post-Tnhrtem  examinations  with  pretty  uni- 
form results.  In  every  instance  there  was  serious  effusion  in  the 
lateral  ventricles  and  well-marked  hemorrhagic  clots  in  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  arachnoid  space  in  some  instances  was  likewise  filled 
with  serous  effusion.  The  liver  was  dense  in  structure,  there  evi- 
dently being  an  increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  semi-liquid  in  character,  and  not  over 
abundant.  In  many  of  the  subjects  tnere  was  evident  lack  of  nutri- 
tion; There  was  one  very  noticeable  condition  present  in  every  case, 
viz.,  the  presence  of  the  larvae  of  the  bot-fly  (c&strus  equi)  in  most 
extraordinary  numbers.  There  was  not  a  single  instance  in  which 
post-mortem  examination  failed  to  reveal  immense  numbers  of  the 
lar  vfiB  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  duodenum.  This  condition  I  found 
to  be  imif ormly  present,  whether  the  animal  had  died  from  disease 
or  had  been  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  The  duode- 
num was  in  every  mstance  so  thoroughly  choked  by  the  presence  of 
larvae  that  serious  interference  with  digestion  might  reasonably  be 
expected.  The  question  would  naturally  arise  as  to  what  connection 
this  phenomena  had  with  the  disease,  if  any.  Certainly  the  presence 
of  the  parasites  would  not  accoimt  for  the  clinical  symptoms,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  that  were  more  or  less  clearly  marked  for  years, 
as  the  larvae  would  be  dislodged  and  disappear  from  the  alimentary 
canal  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  months.  1  do  not  regard  it  as  im- 
probable, however,  that  the  presence  of  the  parasites  have  to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  abnormal  appetite  that  leads  the  animal  to 
crave  what  he  would  not  otherwise  touch.  One  of  the  well-recog- 
nized effects  of  intestinal  parasites  is  a  vitiated  appetite.  It  is  not 
usually  considered  that  the  presence  of  the  larvaa  of  the  bot-fly  in 
limited  numbers  produces  any  appreciable  disturbance.  But  in  the 
cases  referred  to  they  were  present  in  unusual  numbers,  and  had 
affected  a  lodgment  not  in  the  stomach,  their  usual  habitat,  but  in 
the  duodenum.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  conditions  were 
such  as  might  account  for  the  appetite,  but  certainly  nothing  more 
than  this. 

In  a  few  instances  cattle  have  been  found  eating  this  *4oco  plant, '* 
and  are  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  horses.  Sheep  quite  f i^e- 
quently  become  loco-eaters,  grow  stupid,  emaciated,  and  eventually 
die. 

I  made  a  number  of  post-mortem  examinations  on  sheep  €md  found 
all  locoed  animals  to  be  oadly  affected  with  tape-worm,  I  took  22  tape- 
worms from  the  intestinal  tract  of  one  sheep,  selected  from  a  bunch 
of  loco  patients.  Sheep  are  affected  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
horses.  When  in  a  state  of  repose  they  are  very  dull  and  stupid, 
but  manifest  excitement  when  disturbed* 
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The  loco  tendency  In  the  Bheep  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tapiB-worm,  in  part,  as  the  presence  of  the  bot-fly  larv8B 
may  account  tor  the  depraved  appetite  in  the  horse.    The  explana- 
tion in  both  cases  is  oi  course  largely  theoretical,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  sufficient  basis  of  observed  facts  to  make  the  hypothesis  a 
reasonable  one.    Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  presence  of  intestinal 
parasites  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  certain  animals  con- 
tracting the  habit,  there  are  doubtless  other  causes  that  exert  an 
influence.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  animals  in  the  section  of  the  country  we  have  und!er  considera- 
tion procure  their  own  subsistence  directly  from  the  wild  range,  uid 
never  have  any  prepared  forage.    On  many  ranges  the  pasturage 
becomes  very  short  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  hunger  drives 
the  half -famished  creatures  to  eat  whatever  can  be  found  of  vegeta- 
ble kind.    This  is  more  frequently  the  case  since  the  ranges  nave 
become  more  completely  occupied,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  else- 
where referred  to  that  the  disease  is  now  becoming  known  where  it 
was  unheard  of  a  few  years  ago.    The  losses  in  many  localities  have 
grown  to  be  a  serious  matter.    I  was  told  by  different  ranch  men  that 
the  losses  from  this  source  absorbed  all  the  profits  there  would  other- 
wise be  in  the  business.    It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  give  even  an 
approximate  estimate  on  the  loss  from  this  cause.    The  animals  run 
at  large  on  the  plains,  and  frequently  the  first  known  evidence  of  the 
disease  is  the  discovery  of  a  carcass.    No  one  can  tell  from  what 
cause  the  animal  died.    Again,  almost  any  ailment  is  likely  to  be 
classed  as  a  case  of  loco.    An  animal  is  found  to  be  sick,  and  of 
course  shows  more  or  less  stupor  and  lack  of  activity.    This  is  put 
down  as  a  case  of  loco.    Outside  of  all  this,  the  fact  is  painfully  ap- 
parent that  a  large  number  of  animals  eat  the  plant  and  that  they 
are  all  out  of  condition;  that  the  habit  becomes  nxed  when  once  the 
taste  is  acquired,  and  that  it  uniformly  leads  to  death  if  the  animal 
is  left  to  select  his  food  on  the  range  where  the  plant  grows.    It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  plant  is  possessed  of  some  toxic  property 
that  Has  a  specific  effect  on  the  nerve  centers,  and  that  these  enects 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  remain,  permanent. 
.   I  am  not  aware  that  tne  poison,  ii  the  plant  possesses  such  a  prop- 
erty, has  ever  been  separated  by  analysis.   I  am  unable  to  propose  any 
very  satisfactory  remedy  for  tne  evil.    So.  long  as  the  animal  runs 
at  larjje  where  tne  plant  grows,  the  evil  is  likely  to  continue.    The 
practice  of  cutting  down  and  destroying  the  platnt  has  been  proposed, 
and  tried  on  some  ranges.    The  results  were  reported  on,  favorably, 
by  some  sheep  men  who  had  tried  the  experiment.     This  is,  of 
course,  a  tedious  and  somewhat  expensive  metnod  of  prevention,  but 
is  not  impracticable,  especially  for  sheep  ranges,  where  the  animals 
are  not  allowed  to  wander  over  a  wide  range  of  country.     I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  method  may  be  profitably  employed  in  locali- 
ties where  the  plant  does  not  grow  in  great  abundance.     In  districts 
where  there  are  considerable  areas,  thickly  covered,  these  could  be 
inclosed  by  a  wire  fence  and  other  parts  of  the  range  coiJld  be  freed 
from  the  plants  by  cutting.     Where  the  area  is.  too  great  or  the 
plant  too  abundant  for  the  application  of  either  of  these  methods,  I 
see  no  alternative  but  to  prevent  the  animals  from  ranging  over  such 
districts.     The  trouble  is  not  a  serious  one  on  cultivated  or  inclosed 
farms.     The  plant  is  rarely  seen  growing  except  on  the  unbroken 
sod.     It  irf.  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  exterminate  it  in  culti- 
vated fields.    I  have  not  seen  it  growing  either  on  plowed  hmd  or  in 
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the  alfalfa  fields,  or  among  the  cultivated  forage  plants.  Again^  if 
the  causes  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  loco  habit  are  such  as  I 
have  above  observed,  animals  kept  on  farms  would  be  less  subject 
to  these  influences  than  those  that  are  free  on  the  range.  Better 
care,  feed,  and  attention  would  materially  lessen  the  number  falling 
into  the  habit. 

The  disease  is  not  an  incurable  one,  though  the  administration  of 
drugs  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  very  satisfactory  results.  No 
drug  is  likely  to  overcome  the  habit,  and  so  long  as  the  appetite  and 
the  ability  to  gratify  it  remain,  the  animal  wul  continue  to  grow 
worse.  Besides,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  medicate  the  nalf- 
wild  animals  on  the  open  plain.  K  horses  are  taken  from  the  range 
and  placed  on  good,  nourishing  diet,  they  will  make  slow  recovery. 
Favorable  results  are  more  likely  to  follow  this  method  of  treatment 
if  the  animal  is  young  and  the  habit  not  of  long  standing.  I  have 
seen  many  cases  of  partial  or  total  recovery  from  this  course  of  treat- 
ment. Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  destruction  of  intes- 
tinal parasites.  They  are  especially  abundant  and  harmful  in  this 
region  of  the  country,  and  Ihave  no  doubt  but  thousands  of  sup- 
posed cases  of  loco  poisoning  are  the  results  alone  of  intestinal  para- 
sites. 

The  winter  is  not  the  most  favorable  season  for  conducting  such 
investigation.  During  much  of  the  time  I  was  employed  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  work  was  necessarily  much  inter- 
fered with. 

My  time  would  not  allow  entering  upon  any  system  of  practical 
experimentation.  I  therefore  confined  myself  entirely  to  collecting 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  years  of  exx)erience  in  the  live- 
stock business,  and  to  making  such  personal  observations  as  I  was 
able  to  mgJce  on  animals  that  had  voluntarily  contracted  the  habit 
of  loco-eating. 

There  is  much  need  for  careful  experimental  work  in  this  field. 
A  series  of  carefully  arranged  practical  tests  should  be  made,  and 
the  results  fairlv  and  faithfully  recorded.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious 
import,  especially  to  the  breeders  of  sheep  and  horses  on  the  open 
plains. 

I  trust  the  few  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  extended  and  systematic  effort,  and  that  a  practical 
solution  of  the  trouble  may  be  found  for  these  enterprising  stock- 
men of  the  West. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  Stalker. 

Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  AgricyJin/re. 
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In  June  last  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  James  D.  Por- 
ter, inclosed  a  dispatch  from  the  American  consul  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  asking  information  relative  to  the  dressed  or  "chilled 
meat  industry"  of  this  country,  which  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales,  through  its  proper  oflBcers,  had  requested.  After  a 
thorough  investigation  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  indus- 
tty,  the  following  reply  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  colonial 
government  was  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 

Sm: 

1.  "By  whom  is  the  dressed-meat  traffic  conducted,  and  how?' 

The  dressed-meat  traffic  in  the  United  States  is  conducted,  almost  exclusively,  by 
firms  employing  large  amounts  of  capital  and  many  men  in  the  work.  The  greater 
fart  of  the  slaughtering  is  done  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  in  Chicago,  m.  All  of  these  places  are  centers  to  which  the  live  stock  of 
the  Western  and  Middle  States  are  sent  for  sale.  The  slaughter-houses  are  in  nearly 
every  instance  near  the  stock-yards  in  which  the  animals  to  be  slaughtered  are  re- 
ceived from  the  railroads,  and  are  fed,  watered,  or  sold,  or  are  shipped  to  other  mar- 
kets. Firms  engs^ged  in  the  dressed-meat  traffic  employ  professional  buyers,  who  re- 
ceive liberal  salaries  for  their  services,  because  of  their  aoility  to  judge  accurately  of 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  animals  offered  for  sale.  In  aU  cases  the  cattle  or 
sheep  are  weighed  after  purchase,  the  price  per  cental  having  been  first  agreed  upon 
by  the  purchaser  and  the  seller.  The  scales  are  so  arranged  that  from  60  to  80  cattle 
mav  be  weighed  together  upon  the  platform. 

Within  the  last  two  years  an  abattoir  has  been  established  on  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  in  Dakota,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  cattle  grazed  and 
fattened  on  the  range  near  the  abattoir,  and  of  sending  the  beef  from  such  cattle  in 
refrigerator  cars  or  vans  to  the  markets  of  the  Eastern  States  and  of  Great  Britain 
and  tne  Continent. 

2.  **  In  what  pcui;  of  the  States  is  it  carried  on?* 

Chiefly  in  eastern  Kansas,  ii^  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  At  Kansas  City 
large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  received  from  Arizona,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  and  BiissourL  At  Omaha  live  stock 
from  Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  are  received.  The 
stock  so  received  is  either  sold  to  resident  buvers,  who  slaughter  in  houses  in  the 
towns  named,  or  who  ship  to  other  markets  farther  east,  or  the  animals  are  for- 
warded to  those  other  markets  without  having  been  sold.  Agents  of  the  refrigera- 
tor-car companies  are  called  upon  to  furnish  cars  for  a  large  number  of  western 
points,  some  of  them  in  the  heart  of  the  range  country,  where  ** grass-fed'*  cattle 
are  cheap  and  abundant.  Cattle  that  could  not  endure  the  hardships  of  transportar 
tion  '*  on  the  hoof  "  can  be  shipped  in  refrigerator-cars  with  profit. 

8.  **  Is  the  business  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  all  the  year  roond,  or  more  at 
one  season  than  at  another ;  and  if  it  varies,  why?** 

This  business  is  carried  on  throughout  every  month  in  the  year,  and  the  traffic  is 
extending  each  year  into  more  distant  parts,  the  extent  oi:  the  trade  depending 
lar<2:ely  upon  the  available  supply  of  cattle,  and  not  upon  the  condition  of  the 
weather:  for  heat  or  cold  in  the  weather  seems  to  have  little  effect  upon  the  volume 
of  the  business.  In  the  winter  it  is  as  necessary  that  the  meats  shall  be  kept  from 
freezing  as  it  is  that  they  shall  be  protected  from  the  effects  of  heat  in  simmier. 
The  receipts  of  dressed  beef  at  New  York  City  may  be  taken  as  showing  fairly  the 
volume  of  the  traffic,  month  by  month,  throughout  the  year.  Therefore  the  sub- 
joined statement  has  been  prepared.    As  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  in  dressed 
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beef  has  its  origin  in  Chicago,  another  statement  has  been  jprepared  showingthe 
number  of  tons  (2,000  pounds)  sent  to  eastern  markets  by  Ohicago  houses.  That 
question,  No.  18,  *'  What  proportion  does  the  dead-meat  trade  now  bear  to  the  fat- 
stock  trade?"  may  be  answered  at  the  same  time,  in  convenient  form.  I  have  in- 
cluded in  that  table  shipments  of  cattle  from  Chicago  to  the  same  eastern  markets 
for  the  same  years. 

Statement  in  tons  of  dressed  beef  receiped  at  New  York  between  January  1, 1882, 
a/nd  Deeember  81, 1885,  by  months. 


Months. 


186B. 


1888. 


1864. 


1885. 


ATerageu 


Janufuy .. 
Febroary. 
March.... 

June 

July. 


Auffust 

September  . 

October 

NoYember . . 
I)ecember .. 

Total. 


1,888 
1,400 


8,688 


1,801 
1.865 

1,600 

1,811 

780 

748 

«9 

1,881 

1,070 

1,788 

1,660 

1,010 


1,018 
1  846 
1,087 
1060 
8,176 
8,188 
8,0tM 
8,187 
8,686 
8,841 

8,760 


8,648 
8,M6 

A\m 

4,887 
4,074 
4,060 
4,877 
6,888 
6,688 
4,868 
6,677 


16,865 


84,066 


68,844 


i 

4, 


86, 7M 


In  July  of  each  year  cattle  from  Texas  and  the  plains  of  the  Southwest  generaQj 
begin  to  reach  the  great  live-stock  markets  named  above.  The  arrivals  gradually 
increase  in  number  until  they  are  joined,  in  August  and  later,  by  cattle  from  the 
ranges  of  the  States  and  Territories  farther  north.  The  receipts  of  the  plains  cattle 
continue  until  December,  at  which  time  the  supply  from  the  plains  ceases;  but  its 
place  is  at  once  occupied  in  the  market  by  the  stock  which  has  fattened  on  the  grass 
Of  the  pastures  of  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Comparative  statement  of  shipments  of  cattle  anddressed  be^  from  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1880  to  1886,  inclttsive. 

[Toafl  of  8,000  pounds.] 


Whither  shipped. 


Itama. 


1880. 


1881. 


1888. 


1888. 


1884. 


1885. 


New  York  at7 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New  Sntlsad  States 

New  York  State 

New  JevwBy  and  Delaware . 
Pennsylvania 

Maiyland  and  South 

lastenOaaads 


Cattle. 
Beef... 
Cattle. 
Beef... 
Cattie. 
Beef... 
Cattle  . 
Beef... 
Cattle. 


114 
81,014 
0,860 
10,880 

"4,068 


865,867 


06,  »8 
14,406 
80,408 
10 
8,807 


Total. 


Cattle. 
Beef... 
Cattle  . 
Beef... 
CatUe  . 
Beef  .. 
Cattle  . 
Beef... 
Beef... 

Cattle  . 
Beef... 


45,145 
80,846 
88,088 


1,560 
'1,066" 


18,081 

88,BB7 

ai,OQB 

18 

1,017 


1,888 


867,881 

8,818 

66,801 

18,668 

86,187 

475 

6,086 

1,808 

146 

88,687 

81,778 

007 

1,664 

680 

8,564 

870 

8,504 

878 


888,808 

88,060 

75,0d0 

88,180 

80.885 

0,083 

8,167 

4,160 

1,008 

68,086 

14,401 

16,605 

1,668 

6,887 

8,888 

5,888 

8,415 

8,677 


101,786 

88,718 

54.845 

80,644 

15,790 

14,880 

6,811 

4,808 

1,151 

68,066 

16,808 

84,568 

684 

10,610 

18,000 

8,746 

4,680 

5545 

1,688 


416,804 
80,706 


488,600 
48,774 


888,660 
65,776 


878,814 
140,640 


810,410 
184,006 


188.109 
45,  lit 
80,831 
87,7m 

SS 
88,80 

6,016 

7,  STB 

2.887 
80,888 
7,868 

••ss 

14,041 
15,868 
8.488 
8,830 
7,701 
1,860 


861.06 
881,084 


4.  "Do  those  engaged  in  it  carry  on  the  trade  on  their  own  account  as  dealers  in 
stock  or  in  meat,  or  as  agents  for  others?    If  as  agents,  on  what  terms?' 

This  trade  is  in  the  control  of  firms  using  their  own  capital,  owning  thesUughter- 
houses,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  refrigerator-cars  used  in  the  business.  These  firms 
buy,  kill,  transport,  and,  in'  some  places,  4ven  retail  their  meats  to  the  consumers. 
At  the  termini  they  have  built  ana  own  cold-storage  rooms  for  their  own  uses,  and 
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are  in  almoet  erery  way  indepeadant  of  all  outside  dealers  or  agents  so  to  as  oon- 
cems  the  buying  of  the  cattle  in  the  markets  of  the  West,  the  selling  to  the  actual 
consumer  in  the  East,  and  all  intermediate  transactions  necessary  to  the  business, 
except  ^e  hauling  of  the  refrigerator-cars  over  the  railways.  I  do  not  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  firms  in  the  business  do  sell  large  quantities  of  their  meats 
to  the  consumer,  for  they  do  not;  but  they  are  able  to  do  so  at  any  time.  They  do 
not  carry  on  any  part  of  the  busmess  as  agents  for  others, 

5.  **  How  are  the  stock  awaiting  slaughter  kq[>t?" 

Beeves  and  sheep  are  bought  from  day  to  dav  at  the  stock-yards  named  above. 
The  supply  is  scarcely  ever  below  the  needs  of  the  shippers  of  dressed  beef  or  mut- 
ton ;  th^ef ore  there  is  never  any  need  of  keeping  a  supply  on  hand  for  the  next 
coming  day.  On  arrival  in  the  stock-yards,  usually  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  stock  receives  hay.  After  eating  the  hay  they  receive  water  in  practically 
uiHitnited  quantities.  They  are  then,  if  sold,  wcdghed  and  ddivned  to  the  buyer. 
His  assistants  drive  the  stock  to  the  slaughter-houses  near,  and  there  they  are  killed, 
very  often  almost  immediately  after  arrival  at  the  slaugli^er-houses." 

6.  ''  Describe  the  yards,  slaujorhter-houses,  and  i^purtenanoes,  sending  plans  and 
lithographs,  where  procurable.*^ 

The  stock-yards  of  Chicago  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  may  be  considered 
representative  yards;  but  tney  are  perhaps  less  perfectly  planned  than  are  those 
bmlt  at  a  comparativehr  recent  daie  in  Kansas  City,  Mo*  The  latter  are  upon 
the  sandy  bank  of  the  Eaw  River,  to  which  the  drainage  of  the  yards  flows  through 
the  sewers  of  ample  size.  These  sewers  underlie  nearly  every  street  in  the  yard, 
as  their  branches  underlie  nearly  every  alley.  The  area  covered  by  the  yards  is 
divided  by  the  streets  and  alleys  mto  blocks  as  nearly  square  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  permits.  The  blocks  are  subdivided  into  pens  d  various  sixes  by  f  enoee^ 
made  oi  strong  cedar  posts,  deepljnplanted  in  the  earth,  and  of  pine  planks  2  inches 
thick  firmly  nailed  to  the  posts.  Tne  planksaxe  6  inches  wide,  and  are  surmounted 
by  a  broad  plank  9  inches  thick,  extending  alons  the  entire  length  ot  the  fences,  in- 
cluding the  tops  of  the  many  gates.  This  broad  plank  thus  affords  a  continuous  walk 
from  one  part  of  the  yards  to  any  other  part,  hifh  above  the  ground.  At  frequent 
intervals  elevated  bricu^  span  the  streets  and  alleys,  that  there  may  be  no  necessity 
for  descending  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  To  eacn  block  a  letter  is  given  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  others ;  as  '*  Block  A,"  etc.  To  each  pen  in  a  block  a  number  is 
given.  When  a  lotof  stock  is  put  into  a  pen  a  record  is  made  on  the  books  of  the 
company  operating  the  yards ;  as,  for  illustration,  if  a  car-load  of  cattle  were  re- 
ceived for  John  Doe,  the  record  would  read,  **  16  cattle,  John  Doe,  ki  84,  Block  0.*' 
At  convenient  places  in  the  yards  scales  are  placed  f or  weigfainff  the  stock*  These 
scales  are  made  exi«essly  for  this  purpose,  and  are  each  coveredT  by  a  substantially 
built  house.  Of  their  capacity  something  has  been  said  above.  The  pens  are  floored 
with  pine  planks  4  inches  thick,  resting  on  other  planks  of  like  description.  The 
latter  rest  in  torn,  upon  their  edges,  upon  plank  lying  on  the  ground.  In  cases  where 
the  pens  are  not  so  floored  they  are  paved  or  macadamized.  For  cattle  pens  no 
roofs  are  provided,  but  pens  for  ahelterinir  hogs  and  she^  are  roofed.  Ineverypen 
is  a  water-trough  of  ample  sise,  filled,  when  desired,  from  cocks  in  pipes  connect*' 
inff  with  a  water-tank.  In  Chicago  the  water  supply  is  taken  from  a  stand-pipe 
100  feet  in  height  and  7  feet  in  diameter.  This  pipe  is  filled  by  engines  driving 
strong  pumps  taking  their  supply  from  artesian  weili,  some  1,900  to  1,600  feet  deep. 
The  stock-yards  of  Chicago  cover  860  acres. 

The  slaughter-houses  are  of  brick.  From  the  stock  pens  at  one  side  of  the  houses 
an  hidined  plane  7  or  8  feet  wide  extends  to  the  heii^t  of  the  second  floor.  Be- 
tween the  side  of  the  building  and  the  drive- way  mentioned  is  a  row  of  pens,  each 
8  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.  Each  of  these  pens  connects  by  a  strong  door  with  the 
drive-way,  and  at  the  other  end  is  another  aoor,  covered  by  a  plate  of  iron,  through 
which  door  access  can  be  had  to  the  interior  of  the  slaughter-nouse.  In  tne  opera- 
tion of  the  business  cattle  are  driven  up  the  inclined  pluie  to  the  level  drive-way, 
and  a  gate  closed  behind  them.  The  gates  of  the  snudl  pens  are  open,  and  the  cat- 
tle naturally  enter  to  escape  the  crowd  and  the  shouting;  drivers  behind.  Only  one 
animal,  or  at  most  two  small  beasts,  can  enter  one  of  these  pens  at  a  time.  The 
door  is  closed  behind  the  animal,  and  it  finds  itself  imprisonea  in  a  space  so  small 
that  it  can  not  turn  itself  around,  but  must  stand  with  its  nose  close  to  the  iron-clad 
door  beyond  which  are  the  butchers.  Over  the  heads  of  the  beasts  awaiting  death 
is  a  running  board  or  walk  1  foot  wide.  Along  this  ^oes  a  man  armed  with  a  rifle 
carrying  a  ball  44-100  caliber,  or  with  a  piece  <xt  iron  pipe  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  in  the  end  of  whi<m  a  lance-shaped  point  has  been  fastened.  With  the 
rifle  placed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  head  ot  the  animal  the  trigger  is  pulled,  and 
the  heavy  ball  tears  its  way  down  through  Ihu  uiorlulla  oblongata  and  the  brain ;  or 
if  the  lance  is  used,  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  Vy  its  sharped^    Bitherway 
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instant  death.  The  u*on-clad  door  is  raised  when  the  butchers  within  are  readj, 
and  a  chain  is  passed  around  the  horns  of  the  beast.  This  ch^  is  operated  by  a 
steam-engine,  and  quickly  drags  the  bullock  into  the  dressing-room,  where  it  lies 
upon  a  floor  sloping  slightly  toward  a  gutter,  through  which  runs  a  stream  of  water 
carrying  away  all  the  mood  and  offal  that  is  not  saved  in  the  operations  of  slaugh- 
tering. When  the  throat  of  the  bullock  is  cut  the  blood  is  caught  in  shallow  pans 
and  saved.  The  skin  is  quickly  stripped  from  the  warm  carcass,  which  is  then 
hoisted  by  steam  machinery,  spht  along  the  backbone,  and  the  sides,  hanging  by 
hooks  depending  by  wheels  running  upon  a  suspended  rail  of  iron,  are  pushed  into 
the  cooling  room,  were  to  hang  until  their  temperature  shall  have  fallen  to  that  of 
the  outer  air.  The  sides  are  then  taken  to  the  chill-room  to  be  kept  until  they  shall 
be  ready  and  wanted  for  shipment. 

7.  **  What  is  the  cost  of  slaughtering  the  stock?" 

No  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  query  No.  7,  for  the  reason  that  so  many  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  cost  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  not  having  access 
to  the  books  of  the  slaughterers  to  arrive  at  it.  The  cost  varies,  being  less  in  some 
houses  having  the  best  appliances  and  superior  management  than  it  is  in  smaller  or 
less  completer  appointed  establishments,  or  in  large  ones  not  as  nicely  managed  as 
the  others.  Those  engaged  in  the  buainees  naturally  object  to  telling  what  the  cost 
is  of  their  operations. 

8.  **  Are  beasts  slaughtered  at  a  price  for  their  owners;  if  so,  at  what  rate?' 

As  a  rule  animals  are  not  so  slaughtered.  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  have  recently  started  slaughtering  establishments  in  the  plains 
country  of  the  West  to  slaughter  stock  for  any  and  all  who  may  bring  to  them  a 
car-load  or  more  at  a  time  for  that  purpose. 

9.  ''Are  fat,  tongues,  or  other  offal  taken  by  slaughterers  as  part  payment  for 
their  work?" 

This  query  is  answered  elsewhere. 

10.  ''  Describe  the  chill-rooms,  how  they  are  built,  and  of  what  material." 
CShill-rooms  are  prepared  by  making,  next  to  their  walls,  a  dead  air  space  as 

nearly  air-tight  as  possible.  In  some  of  the  rooms  racks  or  cribs  rise  from  the  floor 
of  the  room  to  that  of  the  room  next  above.  These  cribs  are  filled  from  time  to 
time  with  ice,  traps  in  the  floor  above  being  opened  for  that  purpose.  Means  for 
ventilation  are  provided  at  the  top  of  the  chill-room.  In  most  chitl-rooms  and  cold 
storage  houses  m  the  North  naturally-formed  ice  is  used;  but  in  the  cold  storage 
houses  in  the  South  artificial  means  are  used  for  reducing  the  temperature.  They 
are  of  brick  or  of  wood. 

11.  **  Describe  the  cooling  machinery,  and  state  which  is  best." 

Without  personal  experience  of  the  workings  of  the  different  kinds  of  refnger* 
ating  machinery,  I  would  not  be  competent  to  decide  as  to  which  is  the  best  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  dressed  beef  business. 

12.  "What  are  the  modes,  extent,  and  cost  of  cooling  meats,  per  pound  or  per 
carcass?" 

Without  knowing  the  cost  of  ice,  of  coal  or  other  fuel,  and  the  other  elements  of 
cost,  it  will  be  difficult  to  answer  the  question  quoted,  and  the  operators  are  as  re- 
luctant about  answering  this  as  they  are  about  replyins^  to  other  queries  relating  to 
the  cost  of  the  several  operations  necessary  to  theur  ousmess.  The  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion may  be  ascertained  approximately  from  the  statements  of  the  makers  Of  the 
cooling-machines  in  the  circulars  sent  herewith. 

18.  **  Describe  the  van  by  which  the  meat  is  carried  by  rail,  the  mode  of  send- 
ing it.  and  give  fall  details  as  to  how  cold  is  provided  on  the  way,  where  necessary, 
and  the  cost." 

Several  different  cars  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  fresh  meat  long  dis- 
tances by  raiL  Of  these,  the  oldest  in  use  is  that  invented  some  twenty  years  ago 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Chandler.  Since  that  gentleman  put  the  first  refrigerator  car  into 
service  hundreds  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  the  United  States  for  devices 
of  the  kind.  Of  these  none  are  more  genendly  used  than  is  the  one  known  as  the 
Tiffany  refrigerator  car.  As  at  present  constructed,  these  are  80  feet  long  in- 
side, and  provided  with  hooks  for  suspending  the  fore  and  hind  quarters,  into  which 
the  meat  is  cut  just  before  it  is  placed  m  the  car.  In  the  top  of  the  car  are  ice-boxes, 
which  are  filled  with  ice  before  the  meat  is  placed  in  the  car.  The  car  is  closed  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  the  meat  has  been  put  in.  Froni  thirty  to  sixty  minutes 
are  requirea  in  loading  a  car  with  20,000  pounds  of  beef  Quarters,  four  men  clad  in 
white  rrocks  doing  the  work.  While  hanging  in  the  cooling  or  chill  room  the  beef 
is  usually  in  halves,  or  **  sides,"  and  is  cut  apart  by  workmen  as  it  leaves  the  scale 
where  it  is  weighed,  at  the  place  of  loading.  The  ice-tanks  are  examined  two  or 
three  times  on  the  way  from  Chicago  to  New  York  or  Boston,  or  once  in  twentjr- 
four  or  thirty-six  hoorsiaiid,  if  necessary,  are  reptonished  with  fresh  ice  and  saiU 
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The  larger  conoems  attend  to  this  at  thehr  own  expense,  having  ice  and  men  ready 
at  the  stations  where  required.  The  cost  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  weather 
at  the  time  the  beef  is  in  transit  and  also  at  the  time  of  putting  up  the  ice  used. 
In  a  favorable  winter  ice  can  be  housed  in  the  North  for  less  than  one  dollar  per 
ton.  From  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  are  placed  in  each  car,  the  quantity  depending  on 
the  season.  During  the  hottest  part  of  August  last  dressed  beef  was  sent  from 
Chicl^^  to  New  York  and  to  Boston  in  cars  in  which  900  poimds  of  ice  were  placed 
at  Buffalo,  and  600  pounds  at  Albany,  to  replace  that  which  was  put  in  before  start- 
ing from  Chicago.  Several  cars  suely  took  their  loads  of  beef  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  using  only  1,800  pounds  of  ice  on  the  trip.  It  may  be  said  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  icing  will  range  from  $5  to  $7  per  car  at  each  icing  station. 

14.  "  Say  how  trains  with  chilled  meats  are  run,  the  distances  they  run,  their 
average  speed,  and  theaveragecostper  mile  per  ton  or  per  body  for  carrying  and 
keeping  cooL" 

It  is  the  custom  with  railroad  companies  carrying  meats  from  Chicago  to  make 
up  special  trains  carrying  fresh  meats  and  other  perishable  f reiglit  to  the  sea-board. 
Each  day  such  a  train,  consisting  of  20  to  30  cars,  is  made  up,  to  which  are  added 
those  containing  butter,  cheese,  and  fruits,  all  in  refrigerator  cars.  Such  trains  run 
at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  miles  per  hour,  including  stoppages.  Trains  not  infrequently 
make  the  run  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  523  mues,  m  80  hours,  including  one  stop 
at  Cleveland  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  ice  there.  As  Buffalo  is  a  common 
point  at  which  eastward-boimd  trains  meet  on  their  way  from  the  West  to  New 
York  and  Boston,  all  refrigerator  cars  are  examined  there,  and  iced  if  re-icing  ap- 
pears to  be  required. 

Hie  tariff  rate  on  dressed  beef  is  65  cents  per  cental  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
To  this  charge  is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  icing  as  given  above.  In  answering  the 
above  questions,  I  have  been  largely  guided  by  the  conditions  of  the  trade  of  Chicago, 
because  this  city  has  done  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  dressed  meat  business  of 
this  country.  In  the  year  1884  shipments  of  dressed  beef  from  Chicago  amoimted 
to  694,026  carcasses,  and  they  have  since  that  time  increased.  Perishaole  property 
is,  it  may  be  added  here,  carried  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board  in  refrigerator  cars  named 
from  points  1,000  miles  or  more  west  and  southwest  from  Chicago,  at  which  points 
the  temperature  ranges  from  90**  to  lOO*'  F.  in  the  shade  during  the  heated  months. 
In  trips  through  such  heated  districts  new  supplies  of  ice  are  put  into  the  tanks  of 
the  cars  three  times  in  each  thousand  miles. 

15.  '  'Whether  the  meat  evw  arrives  in  bad  condition.  If  it  does,  what  is  the  cause, 
and  the  percentaj^  of  loss  from  this  cause.'' 

In  the  earlier  days  of  this  business,  when  people  were  experimenting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  the  obstacle  then  met,  some  cargoes  reached  their  destination 
m  bad  order,  the  cause  having  been  imperfect  insulation  and  the  ignorance  of  em- 
ployes ;  but  it  is  now  held  that  there  is  little  if  any  risk  of  loss  in  shipping  fresh 
meats  or  other  perishable  property.  The  percentage  of  loss  of  goods  in  refrigerator 
cars  is  too  small  to  be  estimated. 

16.  ''What  are  the  form  and  construction  of  the  meat  markets,  and  of  the  cold 
store  attached;  the  rate  of  the  market  dues,  and  the  charges  per  day  for  keeping 
meats  in  the  chill-rooms?' 

As  the  markets  are  largely  owned  or  rented  by  private  parties  who  make  leases, 
when  they  do  lease,  upon  private  terms,  no  answer  tnat  would  have  value  in  another 
coimtry  or  in  other  conditions,  can  be  made.  In  a  few  cities  stalls  are  rented  by 
retailers  from  municipal  authorities;  but  the  rates  and  conditions  vary  greatly.  In 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  markets  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  try  to  answer 
by  describing  the  retail  market  of  one  Chicago  firm  which  ships  large  quantities  of 
fresh  beef  to  the  Eastern  States,  to  Europe,  and  to  many  interior  points  in  this 
country.  In  the  market  referred  to  a  coimter  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  room, 
the  walls  of  which  are  frequently  covered  by  a  coating  of  whitewash,  and  the  floor 
thickly  carpeted  each  day  with  fresh,  clean  pine  sawdust.  Through  the  middle  of 
the  room  is  a  row  of  square  pine  posts  supporting  the  floor  above.  These  posts  are 
also  whitewashed,  and  each  has  attachei  to  it  brackets  which  support  bunches 
of  fresh  flowers  during  the  seasons  when  flowers  bloom  in  the  open  air.  The  top 
of  the  counter  on  which  the  meat  is  served  to  customers  is  of  marble,  smoothly 
polished.  Behind  the  counter  are  rows  of  strong  hooks  upon  which  are  suspended 
a  few,  and  only  a  few,  pieces  of  meat  in  a  fresli  state,  most  of  the  meats  thereon 
being  cured  hajns  or  bacon,  or  sausage.  On  the  heavy  cutting  blocks  under  the 
rows  of  hooks  the  butchers  cut  such  pieces  as  the  buyers  require.  Immediately 
after  the  wants  of  the  buyer  are  satisfied  the  quarter  of  beef  from  whicli  the  cuts 
have  been  taken  is  returned  to  the  cool  room  from  whieh  it  was  brought.  It  re- 
mains there  until  another  piece  is  wanted  for  another  buyer.  Scales  are  suspended 
behind  the  counter  for  weighing  the  meati  as  they  are  served  to  the  buyers.    The 
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chill-room  or  cold  store  in  which  the  meat  is  kept  while  awaiting  the  coming  of 
buyers,  has  walls  insiilated  by  dead  air  spaces,  or  by  other  devices,  and  is  kept  oool 
by  ice  stored  in  proper  receptacles  so  arranged  that  while  the  chilled  air  f  alb  into 
the  room  below  the  moisture  therefrom  passes  away  without  coming  into  contact 
with  the  meats.  Great  care  is  used  in  all  cold  store  arrangements  to  prevent  tlie 
cold  air  bearing  moisture  to  the  goods  to  be  preserved,  and  so  jMirfect  are  some  of 
the  cooling  devices  in  use  that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  can  be  seen  in  the 
apartments  where  the  goods  are  stored.  In  this  room  the  ice  is  placed  in  a  receptacle 
at  one  side.  From  the  ice  the  cold  air  falls  into  a  store  room  below,  where  it  be- 
comes slightly  warmed  by  passing  over  the  meats  or  other  food  placed  thne.  The 
warm  air  rises  througj^h  the  open  noor  of  the  second  chill-room,  and  thence  through 
openings  near  the  ceiling  into  the  room  where  the  ioe  is  stored,  to  again  make  me 
roimd,  as  before.  Arrangements  are  made  so  tbat  the  vlveB  dose  in  the  openings 
near  the  ceiling  the  instant  the  door  of  either  of  the  cold  storage  rooms  is  opened. 
The  closing  of  the  valves  stops  the  current  of  warm  air  which  but  for  this  fail  upon 
the  ice  and  cause  it  to  rapidly  waste  away.  When  the  door  is  again  dooed  the 
valve  is  opened  and  the  circulation  of  air  ffoes  on  as  before. 

17.  **  Describe  the  receiving  of  meat  intended  for  sale  in  the  market ;  the  mode 
of  selling  and  delivery." 

Upon  arrival  of  the  train  conveying  the  flreah  meat  the  cars  are  run  into  a  cold- 
storage  establishment  The  meat  is  cikrried  into  the  cold-storage  room,  and  remains 
there  in  a  temi>erature  of  about  86°  to  43"  F.  until  wanted.  As  a  rule  the  quarters 
are  sold  to  retailers  who  come  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  or  who  send  in  their 
orders  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  for  the  meats  they  want  for  the  next  morning. 
Wagons  prepared  for  the  purpose  go  about  in  the  morning  delivering  the  meats  or- 
dered by  the  retailers.  In  some  casee  hotel  managers  and  others  using  large  quan- 
tities of  meat  order  one  or  two  car-loads  at  a  time,  and  keep  the  meat  in  a)ld-st(»r- 
ag:e  rooms  imtil  required  for  their  daily  business.  Poultry  and  game  are  also  kept  in 
this  way. 

18.  '*What  proportion  does  the  dead  meat  now  stand  to  the  f^t  stock  trade  t  Is 
the  dead  meat  trade  increasing  and  likely  to  increase?*' 

This  question  is  in  ^Mirt  answered  by  the  reply  to  query  No.  8.  The  traffic  in 
fresh  meats  grew  rapidly,  but  not  steadily,  almost  from  its  moeption.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  increase,  umess  there  shall  be  a  revolution  in  trade  affairs  and  in  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  obtain  the  best  meats  for  the  smallest  outlay.  During  the  last  five 
years  the  growth  of  the  trade  in  dressed  beef  has  been  as  follows :  From  1881  to 
1882  the  increase  was  42.5  per  cent,  over  the  trade  of  1880 ;  in  1888  the  gain  was 
50.8  per  cent,  over  the  traffic  of  1881;  in  1888  it  was  187.5  per  cent. ;  in  1884  it  was 
only  28.6  per  cent.;  and  in  1885  it  was  25.2  per  cent.  The  relation  borne  by  theen- 
tire  dressed  l>eef  trade  of  Chicago  to  the  fat  stock  traffic  of  that  city  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  at  the  figures  given  in  the  second  table  sent  herewith. 

19.  ''What  distances  are  live  stock  carried  by  rail,  and  are  they  taken  oat  and 
fed  on  the  journey  ?    If  so,  how  often  ?  " 

Cattle  have  be^i  sent  by  rail  from  Oregon,  on  the  Padflo  coast,  to  New  York,  on 
the  Atlantic  sea-board.  It  is  a  law  that  cattle  shall  not  be  kept  confined  in  cattie 
cars  for  a  period  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  without  being  unloaded  for  food, 
water,  and  rest  In  the  regions  west  of  Chicago  trains  do  not  as  a  rule  run  at  as 
high  a  rate  of  speed  as  trains  maintain  on  railways  east  of  Chicago.  Such  trains 
now  run  from  250  to  500  miles  without  stopping  for  feeding  and  resting  the  stock. 

20.  ''What  is  the  average  cost  of  carrying  a  tat  bullock  per  mile,  by  rail,  for  100 
miles  and  upward  ?  ** 

From  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  the  distance  is  600  miles,  and  the  rate  is  |66  n&t 
car-load  for  cattle,  nominally  20,000  pounds,  but  really  often  or  nearly  quite  84,000 
pounds.  From  Chicago  to  New  York  the  rate  oharffed  is  $110.  the  distiance  being 
1 ,005  miles.  The  average  number  of  cattle  in  a  car-load  is  16,  the  range  being  from 
12  fat  and  heavy  cattle  to  20  thin  and  small  ones. 
Very  respectfully, 

NOBlLLlf  J.  COLIUK, 

CommiBHoner  of  AgricuUut^ 
Hon.  Jas.  D.  Pobter, 

AsnstarU  Secretary  of  Stat^  . 
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SOUTHERN  OATTLB  FEVER. 

A  very  destructive  outbreak  of  sontliem  cattle  fever  occurred 
among  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Marshall.  Mo. .  in  September  last, 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  a  herd  of  cattle  from  the  southern 
coast  of  Texas.  OoL  S.  P.  Cunningham,  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  cause  and  extent 
of  the  outbreak,  and  reported  the  results  of  his  investigations  as 
follows,  imder  date  of  October  9: 

On  reaching  Marahall,  Mo.,  I  found  that  over  100  head  of  high-grade  cattle  had 
been  infected  and  had  died  of  southern  cattle  fever.  The  outbreak  had  been  occa- 
sioned hj  the  importation  of  88  head  of  southern  Texas  cattle  which  had  been 
shipped  m  July  last  from  Kansas  CitF,  Mo.,  to  Marshall.  I  found  the  history  of 
the  trouble  as  follows :  On  July  23,  88  head  of  cattle,  purporting  to  be  Kansas 
calves,  were  landed  at  the  depot  at  Marshall.  They  were  consigned  to  a  Mr.  Con- 
way, a  cattle  trader  of  Saline,  by  a  party  from  Kansas  Cil^  stockyards.  Mr. 
Conway  refused  to  receive  them  as  his  proMrty,  but  under  insmictions  of  the  con- 
signor, a  Mr.  Dorsey,  an  agent  of  Hunter,  Evans  &  Co.,  he  held  them  for  Dorsey, 
and  secured  pasture  for  them  until  he  could  sell.  The  pasture  secured  belonged  to 
Mr.  J.  L.  Coyle,  upon  which  Mr.  Coyle  had  then  06  head  of  high-grade  Shorthorn 
native  Missouri  cattle.  In  this  pasture  were  also  placed  a  pair  of  scales  for  neigh- 
borhood weighing.  Before  September  1,  Coyle  sold  20  hofui  of  the  Texas  cattle  to 
Mr.  Wetlack,  of  Marshall,  at  |lO  per  head.  In  transferring  these  cattle  he  drove 
them  through  the  streets  of  Marshall,  and  located  them  in  suburbs  near  town.  A 
number  of  cattle  coming  to  Coyle's  scales  to  be  weighed  passed  over  the  pasture 
mzed  upon  bv  the  Texas  cattle,  contracted  splenic  fever,  and  died.  Coyle,  who 
had  66  head  of  native  cattle  in  pasture  with  the  Texas  consignment,  lost  49  head. 
Citisens  of  Marshall,  whose  milch  cows  came  on  the  trail  from  Coyle's  to  Wetlack*s 
pasture,  lost  some  thirty-odd  head  from  the  fever. 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  wheti  I  reached  Marshall  on  Tuesday,  October  5,  at 
10  o*clock  a.  m.  Accompanied  bv  Dr.  Edwards,  a  veterinarian  of  Marshall,  I  at  once 
proceeded  to  Coyle's  pasture  and  held  autopsies  on  animals  that  had  recently  died. 
Case  No.  1  was  a  six  months'  old  calf  taken  sick  October  2.  It  was  constipated 
and  had  liigh  fever.  Its  ears  drooped  and  its  eyes  were  dull.  There  was  straining 
with  great  efforts  to  pass  urine,  which  failed.  Death  ensued  October  4,  at  7  o'clock 
p.  HL  The  body  was  opened  sixteen  hours  after  death.  The  stomach  was  impacted 
with  dry,  hard  food ;  hver  inflamed,  cuticle  yellow  and  blood-shotten  in  spots ;  gall- 
bladder full  of  madder-like  particles ;  main  bladder  filled  with  serum ;  kidneys 
almost  destroyed ;  urinic  poison.  Death  was,  no  doubt,  caused  by  this  poison,  in 
case  No.  2,  the  first  indications  of  disease,  as  reported  to  me,  were  high  fever  and 
constipation ;  dull  eyes  and  drooping  ears ;  listless  movements,  with  desire  for  soli- 
tude. Salt,  lime,  and  belladonna  administered  for  five  days  seemed  to  check  the 
disease.  A  recurrence  followed,  and  death  occurred  seven  hours  before  autopsy 
was  made.  The  liver  was  found  congested ;  the  manifold  contained  dry  impacted 
food.  The  kidneys  were  rotten,  and  ^all-bladder  filled  with  madder-like  particles. 
The  main  bladder  was  distended  with  bloody  urine.  Case  No.  8  was  a  ten-year- 
old  cow.  She  was  taken  sick  on  the  morning  of  October  1,  and  died  early  on  the 
mominff  of  the  6th.  The  autopmr  was  held  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  same  day. 
An  the  lesions  were  indicative  of  a  perfect  case  of  splenic  fever.  The  spleen  was 
plainly  and  heavily  involved.  It  weighed  6  pounoii,  just  double  the  weight  of 
that  of  a  healthy  animal.  The  gall-bladder,  Udneys,  stomach,  and  bladder  were 
each  vitallv  involved.  The  gall-bladder  was  full  of  madder-like  particlee ;  Iddneys 
surcharged  with  urinio  pouon ;  bladder  distended  with  blooc^  urine ;  stomach 
hard,  dry,  and  impacted.  This  case  I  unhesitatingly  pronounced  pure,  unmitigated 
splenic,  coast,  or  southern  cattle  fever. 
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I  saw  numbers  of  other  cases  in  varions  stashes  of  the  disease.  Having  fully  and 
satisfactorily  identified  the  disease,  I  next  unaertook  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
damage  and  trace  the  outbreak  to  its  origin.  I  found  that  Mr.  Coyle,  up  to  Octo- 
ber 6,  had  lost  49  head  of  high-grade  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  had  17  head  still  sick. 
Various  citizens  of  Marshall  had  lost  48  head,  and  15  were  still  suffering  with  the 
malady.  I  foimd  that  the  20  head  of  cattle  from  Texas,  purchased  by  Mr.  Wetlack, 
and  held  at  Marshall,  were  southern  Texas  yearling;s,  and  that  the  63  head  from 
this  bunch  were  of  the  same  class.  I  then  visited  KSnsas  City  and  found  that  the 
83  head  had  been  shipped  to  Htmter,  Evans  &  Ck). ,  at  that  point,  by  William  Butler,  of 
Karnes  Ck)unty,  Tex.  The  consignment  reached  Kansas  City  July  20;  were  held 
on  sale  in  Kansas  City  stock-yards  until  July  22,  when  they  were  sold  "by  Hunter, 
Evans  &  Co.,  through  a  Mr.  Dorsey,  salesman  for  said  firm,  to  Mr.  Conway,  of 
Marshall,  Mo.,  and  were  so  billed  on  Hunter,  Evans  &  Co.*s  books.  I  found  tliat 
Mr.  Conway  had  never  bought  the  cattle,  although  so  biUed  to  him— that  he,  as 
agent,  received  them  from  Mr.  Dorsey  (an  under  salesman  of  Hunter,  Evans  &Co.), 
and  placed  them  in  the  Coyle  pasture,  where  tliey  remained  until  be  sold  20  of  them 
to  Mr.  Wetlack,  for  which  he  received  $10  per  head;  68  of  the  animals  brought  but 
$6.50  per  head,  and  were  sent  to  Saline  Coimty,  Mo.  I  further  found  that  Dorsey 
paid  but  $3.60  per  head  to  Hunter,  Evans  &  Co.,  for  these  cattle;  took  them  to 
Kansas  City  stock-yards,  and  thus  ^read  the  disease.  The  facts  deducible  from 
this  investigation  are :  First,  88  head  of  coast  cattle,  bearing  the  germs  of  a  com- 
municable disease,  were,  without  delay,  shipped  from  Karnes  County,  Tex.,  in  mid- 
sunmier,  to  the  Kansas  City  stock-vards,  and  consigned  to  a  comfiiission  firm  for 
sale ;  second,  an  employ^  of  said  nrm  shipped  the  cattle  from  the  above-named 
yards  to  Marshall,  Mo.,  without  a  bill  of  health ;  third,  from  this  shipment  south- 
ern cattle  fever  was  communicated  to  over  200  head  of  Missouri  cattle,  wortii  $25 
per  head ;  that  up  to  to-day  125  head  have  died,  entailing  not  only  a  heavy  loss 
upon  the  owners,  but  rendering  the  pastures  in  the  locahly  unremimerative  and 
grain  unsalable.  These  facts  are  submitted  for  your  careful  and  earnest  consider- 
ation. "^ 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  state  that  I  took  charge  of  the  cattle  trail  and  ship- 
ment north  of  cattle  from  Texas  on  May  1, 1886.  Since  then,  I  have  superin- 
tended the  movement  of  235,000  head  of  Texas  cattle  to  northern  ranges.  During 
that  time  not  one  case  of  disease  appeared  in  transit,  and  no  splenic  or  coast  fever 
was  disseminated.  All  this  work  must  prove  nu^tory  if  the  central  marts  of  trade 
are  permitted  to  be  made  vehicles  for  the  dissemmation  of  dis^ise. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Edwards,  of  Marshall,  Mo.,  writing  to  Col.  S.  P.  Cnn. 
ninffham,  under  date  of  October  15,  gives  the  following  history 
of  this  outbreak  of  southern  cattle  fever  and  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease: 

On  or  about  July  28,  last,  one  of  our  cattle  men  received  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
a  bunch  of  Texas  calves,  from  five  to  fifteen  months  old.  These  little  fellows  were 
driven  through  town  to  a  pasture  li  miles  south,  where  they  remained  until  July 
81,  when  they  were  divided,  and  20  of  them  again  driven  through  Marshall  and  lo- 
cated in  a  pasture  within  the  citv  limits.  The  other  68  head  were  tetken  8  or  10 
miles  west  of  town.  These  animals  were  watered  at  the  public  tanks  as  they  passed 
through  the  city.  Hie  man  with  whom  they  were  first  pastured  had  a  herd  of  60 
or  more  of  registered  and  high-grade  cattle,  which  had  access  to  the  same  pasture 
and  pond  of  water  as  the  Texas  calves.  About  September  15  cattle  in  the  pasture 
where  the  Texas  cattle  first  stopped  began  to  sicken  and  die,  and  the  owner  came 
to  me  with  the  request  that  I  visit  his  cattle,  hold  9k  post-mortem  on  the  two  that  had 
died,  and  prescribe  for  the  15  head  then  sick  free  of  charge.  This,  of  course,  I  re- 
fused to  do.  At  this  time  I  did  not  know  that  anv  Texas  cattle  had  been  shipped 
in.  I  did  not  see  the  sick  herd  until  85  or  more  of  them  had  died,  when,  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  of  our  stockmen,  I  held  seYeiral  post-mortems  and  examined  many 
of  the  Uving,  and  pronounced  the  disease  as  that  variously  known  as  Texas,  coast, 
or  splenic  fever.  These  cattle  had  no  treatment  and  have  continued  to  die  until  over 
50  head  have  been  lost,  and  the  living  continue  to  sicken.  About  September  22  the 
town  cows  that  were  exposed  to  this  bunch  of  Texans,  now  pastured  in  the  citv 
limits,  began  to  sicken  and  die,  until  only  8  or  4  now  remain,  and  they  are  not  well. 
One  of  the  Uttle  Texas  bulls,  confined  in  the  pasture  in  town,  managed  to  creep 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  fence,  and  ran  with  the  town  cows  about  the  commons, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  contaminating  nearly  every  cow  in  town.  Some  time  in  Au- 
gust 15  head  of  fine  beef  steers  were  weighed  on  a  pair  of  scales  to  which  the  calves 
had  had  access,  and  about  the  28th  of  that  montn  these  cattle  (which  are  now  9 
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mllee  north  of  this  plaoe  with  other  beef  cattle)  began  dving,  and  m  to  date  8  have 
succumbed.  I  do  not  know  how  many  cattle  west  of  here  have  died,  but  under- 
stand that  all  of  the  natives  exposed  in  any  way  to  the  Texas  bunch  driven  from 
here  have  been  lost.  None  of  the  Texas  lot  have  died.  All  of  my  examinations  of 
the  living  sick  animals,  as  well  as  the  mcmy  autopsies  I  have  made,  have  given  me 
no  room  to  doubt  this  malady  as  being  what  is  Imown  as  southern  coast,  or  Texas 
cattle  fever,  but  I  was  in  total  darkness  as  to  what  the  trouble  really  was — its  true 
pathology,  its  cause,  and  its  best  treatment,  until  the  8th  instant.  At  that  time  I 
carefully  dissected  a  large,  fat,  red  steer  which  had  died  a  few  hours  previous. 
Do  not  understand  me  to  assert  that  I  have  learned  it  all  by  this  examination,  for  I 
simply  learned  then  that  previous  examinations  had  taught  me  nothing.  In  some 
post-marterm  the  manifold  was  in  a  perfect  normal  condition ;  in  others  its  contents 
were  very  hard  and  dry.  In  all  I  found  the  urine  highly  colored,  and  in  some  it 
looked  as  though  it  might  be  half  blood.  The  kidneys,  in  some  cases,  seemed  in  a 
high  state  of  congestion,  and  in  others  putrefaction  was  rapidly  advancing.  The 
liver  was  enlarged,  congested,  and  engorged  with  bile.  The  gall-bladder  was  greatly 
distended,  with  a  ropy,  thick,  dark  matter,  in  some  almost  black,  in  others  not  so 
dark,  yet  in  all  lumpy  and  resembling  thick  molasses  or  soft  soap.  The  spleen  in 
the  steer  referred  to  was  greatly  enlarged  and  filled  with  semi-coagulatea  blood. 
The  duodenum  was  engorged  with  duodenal  matter,  very  heavily  charged  with  bile. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  roughly  given,  as  they  appeared  to  the  natural 
eye ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  these  examinations  I  decided  to  make  a  chemical 
and  microscopical  examination  and  send  you  the  results.  I  took  the  weight  of  the 
spleen,  which  was  10  pounds.  Then  I  placed  in  clean  separate  botties  a  small  piece 
of  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  bile  and  urine.  These  I 
brought  home  and  analyzed  chemically  and  microscopically,  with  the  following  re- 
sults: Urine  loaded  with  albumen;  kidneys  simply  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation, 
with  an  occasional  spot  of  decay.  A  peculiarity  of  the  spleen  is  that  there  seemj 
nothing  wrong  with  it  save  its  enormous  enlargement,  it  seems  to  be  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  semi-coagulated  blood,  which  presents  under  the  microscope 
nothing  more  than  an  engorgement,  with  both  red  and  white  blood  globules,  the  red 
greatiy  predominating.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  congested,  and  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  bile.  The  bile  was  filled  with  serum.  It  was  hard  to  determme  which 
was  the  smaller  ingredient,  bile  or  serum.  Now  what  must  we  conclude  from  this 
examination  ?  Certainly  that  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  spleen,  but  in  the  liver  or  the 
portal  circulation,  and  the  trouble  with  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  other  organs  is 
nothing  more  than  we  would  expect  from  overtaxation,  because  of  the  liver  not 
being  able  to  do  its  part.  In  my  opinion  this  disease  is  much  like  **  dengue  "  Q>reak- 
bone  fever),  or  yellow  fever  in  the  human  race,  and,  treated  as  such,  I  believe  a 
great  deal  of  good  may  be  done. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  a  number  of  letters  were  received 
from  cattle  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Middleburgh,  Va.,  stating  that 
a  fatal  disease  was  prevailing  among  cattle  in  tnat  locality  wmch  it 
was  feared  was  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  Dr.  C.  K.  Dyer,  an 
inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  industry,  was  directed  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  afflicted  animals  and  report  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation to  the  Department.  His  report  bears  date  of  October  1, 
and  is  as  follows: 

In  my  investigations  of  this  outbreak  I  learned  that  on  the  14th  day  of  September 
Mr.  E.  T.  Holton  purchased,  at  the  Chicago  stock-yards,  of  Messrs.  Wagoner  & 
Bender  (cattie  broters  for  Messrs.  Conover  &  Herrick),  184  steers  ;  that  they  were 
shipped  from  there  and  arrived  at  Summit  Point  three  days  crfter  (SeptembBr  17), 
ana  were  then  driven  about  85  miles  to  the  farms  of  the  following-named  gen- 
tlemen in  this  locality,  viz :  E.  T.  Holton,  Fauquier  County,  2  steers,  both  of 
which  died  in  a  few  days  ;  W.  N.  Tiffany,  same  county,  87  steers,  7  of  which  have 
since  died  and  3  are  now  sick  ;  Hugh  Tiffany,  same  county,  15  steers,  3  of  which 
have  died  and  2  are  now  sick  ;  Frank  Ish,  Loudoun  County,  20  steers,  of  which  1 
is  sick ;  William  Humphrey  and  Edgar  Ish,  both  of  Loudoun  County,  80  steers 
each.  Sir  animals  on  the  above-mentioned  farms  were  suffering  with  mild  attacks 
of  Texas  fever,  and  would  likely  recover.    No  native  cattie  had  been  attacked. 

An  outbreak  of  southern  cattle  fever,  notable  for  its  destruction  of 
valuable  animals,  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va.,  during 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  early  pSkt  of  October.    W.  Id. 
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Harbaugh,  resident  veterinarian  of  Richmond,  fumishedthe  Depart- 
ment wrth  the  following  history  of  the  disease  on  October  9: 

For  a  month  past  there  have  been  numerous  deaths  hi  this  vicinity  among  the 
cattle  from  what  is  commonly  called  *'  bloody  murrain  **  or  **  red  water."  My  bus- 
iness pturtner  and  myself  have  been  consulted  profesdionaUy  in  a  few  cases  only. 
An  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Weetham  herd  of  fine  Jersey  cattle,  tlie  property  of 
Ck>l.  R.  Snowden  Andrews,  at  the  Westham  Granite  Company's  farm,  about  seven 
miles  from  Richmond,  in  Chesterfield  County.  I  was  called  to  the  farm,  and  found 
a  cow  dying,  and  from  the  symptoms  furnished  me  I  suspected  the  nature  of  the 
trouble.  I  inserted  the  catheter  and  withdrew  seven  auarts  of  very  dark-colored 
urine.  This  animal  died  within  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  while  in  a  semi-comatoee 
state.  I  was  informed  that  a  cow  had  died  the  day  before  showing  similar  symp- 
toms. I  prescribed  treatment  and  left.  About  a  week  afterwards  I  was  again  cMed 
to  the  same  farm,  and  when  I  arrived  was  informed  that  a  cow  had  died  about  fif- 
teen minutes  before  my  arrival.  This  animal  I  discovered  to  be  one  from  which  I 
had  removed  the  placenta  on  my  former  visit,  she  having  had  a  premature  birth. 
At  that  time  she  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  Texas  fever.  A  few  days  afterwards 
(six  days)  I  was  again  caUed,  and  found  two  of  the  cattle  in  a  critical  condition,  one 
of  which  was  the  celebrated  '*  Oxford  Kate,*'  which  cost  Colonel  Andrews  $8,250. 
I  again  examined  the  herd  and  found  more  affected.  The  temperature  of  the  af- 
fected cattle  ranged  from  108*'  Fahrenheit  (Oxford  Kate)  down  to  104f  °  Fahrenheit. 
The  pulse  rangeof  from  90  to  100.  The  animals  lost  fiesh  very  rapidly;  would  stand 
with  arched  backs,  staring  eyes ;  would  pass  quantities  of  urine,  varying  in  color 
in  the  different  animals,  trom  light  red  to  black ;  would  not  stand  long  at  a  time, 
but  preferred  to  lie  down.  Oxford  Kate  was  loose  in  a  box  stall,  and  toward  the 
last,  when  she  was  so  weak  that  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  assume  the  standing  post- 
ure, she  would  struggle  from  a  bed  of  nice  clean  straw  back  to  the  paved  floor, 
which  was  wet  with  urine,  and  lie  there  in  preference.  She  died  at  9.45  p.  m.  Oc- 
tober 6.  The  poBt-miortem  examination  commenced  the  following  morning  at  8. 
As  the  hide  was  being  removed  the  fat  was  observed  to  possess  a  peculiar  glistening 
greenish  tinc^e.  Mr.  JPhillips,  the  foreman,  very  appropriately  remarked  :  '*  It  looks 
something  like  the  greenish  color  in  a  copper  boiler.*'  In  cutting  through  the  infe- 
tior  cervicle  muscles  to  remove  the  side  a  most  sickening  odor  was  enutted.  The 
out  surfaces  were  a  very  dark  color.  A  noticeable  absence  of  blood  in  all  the  ves- 
sels was  not  to  be  overlooked ;  ecchymosis  was  observed  In  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
The  lungs  were  normal,  except  a  cerudn  amount  of  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  right 
lung,  which  was  easily  accounted  for,  as  she  was  lying  on  that  fiude  when  she  died. 
There  was  ecchymosis  beneath  the  parietal  and  visceral  pleura— a  few  spots  only. 
The  spleen  was  much  thickened  and  elongated,  stnd  the  greatest  care  nad  to  be 
taken  m  tearing  it  loose  from  its  attachment  to  the  rumen  and  diaphragm,  as  it 
burst  in  severaTplaces,  from  which  matter  resembling'*  whipped"  coagulated  blood 
oozed  out.  The  liver  was  enlarged  and  parts  of  it  congested  ;  when  cut  into  it  was 
of  a  dull,  yeUowish,  coppery  color  ;  the  cut  surfaces,  ^ter  being  exposed  for  a  few 
minutes,  assumed  a  bright  yellow  color.  The  gall  bladder  was  distended,  with  a 
thick,  dark,  semi-fluid  granular  looking  matter,  resembling  much  the  dregs  of  a 
'  *  black  strap  "  molasses  oarrel.  The  rumen  contained  less  than  the  prdinarv  amount 
of  ingesta  ;  the  walls  of  the  viscus  seemed  normal.  Nothing  abnormal  was  no- 
ticed in  connection  with  the  reticulum.  The  omassum  was  normal ;  the  ingesta 
between  the  leaves  was  moist.  The  abomassum  contained  very  little  ingesta,  which 
was  washed  off  to  esnpose  the  mucous  membrane ;  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane 
were  dark  colored ;  there  were  upon  It  many  red  and  '*  angry  "  looking  spots  and 
numerous  ulcers,  which,  to  a  person  who  has  seen  the  ulcers  in  the  nostrils  of  a 

glandered  horse,  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  similarity ;  many  spots  could 
e  seen  on  the  lamellar  folds  of  the  membrane ;  not  a  few  large  ragged-edged  ulcers 
were  observed  in  the  pyloric  portion  ;  some  were  oblong  and  some  were  quadrilat- 
eral in  outline,  the  edges  dark  colored  and  even  blackened,  and  gave  one  the  im- 
pression that  the  memibrane  had  been  removed  in  patches  with  a  very  dull  instru- 
ment—** sawed  out,"  as  it  were.  The  external  appearance  of  the  inteNBtines  was 
dark ;  they  contained  much  blood  of  a  very  frothy  nature  and  of  a  sero^anguine- 
ous  consistence ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  easily  scraped  off  with  the  finger  nail. 
The  urinary  bladder  contained  a  sedimentarv  deposit  of  a  dull  leaden  hue,  nothing 
like  the  appearance  of  the  claret-colored  urme  she  had  been  passing  previous  to  her 
death.  On  the  mucous  membrane  were  chisters  of  red-crested,  papilla-like  eleva- 
tions. The  kidneys  were  ver^  dark-colored,  much  congested,  the  corticle  substance 
friable,  and  upon  close  exammaUon  dark  spots  could  be  detected  beneath  the  cap- 
sule. The  rignt,  always  the  largest,  was  n^nre  than  a  third  larger  than  the  left. 
The  uterus  contained  a  f  oiu:  months  old  f  etoa. 
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Ab  I  held  ft  pcmt-^moriem  mwnlnatiian  cm  the  seooiidcowthatdiedlwaAOonflnned 
in  my  diagnosis,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  that  of  Oxford  Kate  was  cor- 
rect. Oxford  Kate  was  a  famous  animal,  and  had  a  record  of  thirty-nine  poands 
twelve  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week. 

80UTHBBN  CATTLE  FBVBB— THB  PBBMANBNTLT  INFECTBD  LIKB. 

Eef erring  to  the  investigations  of  this  Department  relative  to  the 
territory  permanently  infected  with  southern  cattle  fever,  Mr.  Will- 
iam King  Kendall,  oi  Tilden,  Tex.,  writing  imder  date  of  September 
25  last,  says: 

A  copy  of  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1885  has  heen  receiTed,  for  which  please 
accept  my  thanks.  In  offering  thanks  for  this  kindness,  tou  will  pardon  me  for 
referring  to  a  subject  of  vei^  great  moment  to  the  live-stock  industry  of  this  State, 
and  one  that  I  am  pleased  to  see  has  been  treated  very  exhaustively  and  fairly  in 
the  report  before  me.  I  refer  to  that  of  Texas  or  splenic  fever  of  cattle.  It  is 
Quite  evident  to  every  intelligent  mind  that  no  arbitrary  line,  based  upon  any  de- 
nned degree  of  k^titude  or  longitude,  can  be  drawn  defining  the  infected  and  non- 
infected  sections  of  the  State.  This  can  only  be  determined  {ifter  jrears  of  careful 
investigation.  With  a  view  of  adding  my  mite  toward  the  ascertainment  of  such 
facts,  r  am  constrained  to  address  you  upon  the  subject.  I  believe  the  Department 
has  done  all  that  was  possible  under  the  circumstances  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  malady,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  affected  territory,  and  that  in  so  doing  it 
has  been  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives— the  public  good. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  sumect,  however,  I  desire  to  disclaim 
any  personal  interest  in  range  cattle.  I  would  further  state  that  I  am  not  of  those 
who  unreasonably  contend,  against  well-established  facts,  that  no  such  disease  ex- 
ists in  the  State  of  Texas,  but,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  quite  likely  that  the  entire 
section  contiguous  to  the  sea-board  is  permanently  infected.  Being  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  that  section,  as  well  as  with  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  disease  prevails  farther  inland  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western 
section  of  the  State.  I  reach  this  conclusion  from  two  reasons :  First,  from  the 
tact  that  the  low,  level  plains  bordering  the  coast  extend  farther  inland  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  section ;  secondly,  because  the  climate,  geography,  and 
vegetation  of  the  two  sections  are  radically  different,  and  much  certainly  depends, 
in  determining  this  matter,  upon  altitude  and  climate.  There  is  still  another  fact 
I  desire  to  state  in  this  connection,  which  apjpears  to  me  to  demand  more  than  a 
passing  consideration,  and  it  is  a  fact  so  universally  recognized  by  all  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  live  stock  of  the  coast  country  that  no  one  will  be  found  to 
deny  the  statement.  For  thirty  years  I  was  a  resident  of  the  coast,  and  during 
that  time  was  engaged  in  breeding  native  cattle  upon  the  range,  and  was  thus  of- 
fered every  facilify  for  making  observations.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  that 
section  to  the  present  time  a  malady  has  prevailed  among  the  cattle  of  that  region 
locally  known  as  murrain.  The  loss  from  this  disease  is  much  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed  or  admitted.  Upon  one  occasion  I  had  a  small  herd  in  an  inclos- 
ure,  and  tne  loss  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  following  November  aggregated 
just  10  per  cent. ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  after  many  years  of  close  observation,  that 
the  annual  loss  from  this  msease  alone  will  not  fall  short  of  5  per  cent.  When 
compared  with  the  estimated  losses  of  range  cattle  from  all  causes  as  usually  pub- 
lished, this  statement  seems  alarming;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
estimates  are  absurdly  inaccurate  and  misleading.  By  reference  to  Youatt  and 
other  veterinary  authorities  I  find  no  similarity  between  this  so-called  murrain  and 
that  known  to  veterinary  science,  but  do  find  a  very  close  similitude  between  the 
symptoms  of  this  malady  and  that  of  Texas  or  splenic  fever  as  desciibed  by  vete- 
rinarians. Again,  it  is  a  well-lmown  fact  that  the  liver  of  all  cattle  over  one  year 
of  age  throughout  the  coast  country  is  more  or  less  affected,  showing  lesions  in 
this  organ  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  After  a  residence  of  nine  years  in  this  coun- 
try I  never  knew  or  heard  of  a  case  of  this  so-called  murrain  where  the  liver  and 
other  organs  were  found,  upon  examination,  in  a  normal  condition* 

In  conclusion,  I  would  most  respectfully  submit  that  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  line  suggested  by  the  Department  in  the  report  before  me,  locating  the 
infected  district^  will  be  found  upon  further  investigation  to  be  but  partially  cor- 
rect. It  is  my  impression,  based  upon  the  facts  above  cited,  that  a  line  beginning 
at  Laredo,  or  perhaps  farther  south  on  the  Rio  Qrande,  and  bearing  eastwi^,  suffi- 
ciently to  include  a  greater  yosUon  of  Duval,  and  perhaps  the  entire  county  of  Mo- 
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Mullen,  and  a  portion,  if  not  all,  of  Atascosa  County  north  of  the  dead-line,  and 
thence  conyerging  until  it  should  intercept  the  designated  line  northeast  of  San 
Antonio,  would  embrace  all  additional  territory  free  from  the  fear  of  infection  in 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Goodwin,  of  Savannah,  Qa.,  referring  to  the  permanently 
infected  region  of  southern  cattle  fever,  as  pointed  out  in  previous 
report-s  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  a  letter  of  recent  date, 
addressed  to  Dr.  D.  E,  Salmon,  says: 

I  see  by  the  maps  that  Georgia  lies  entirely  within  the  permanently  infected  re- 
gion, or  almost  so,  as  also  does  South  Carolina.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  easy  matter  to  remove  cattle  from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another  without 
danger  of  fever.  It  is  not  so,  however,  for  cattle  brought  to  the  coast  belt  from  the 
region  of  Atlanta  and  Athens,  in  this  State,  from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  as  far  south 
as  Greenville,  S.  C,  invariably  die  within  a  few  montlis.  It  is  an  exception  where 
one  liveh  through  the  followmg  summer  after  arrival.  Milch  cows  brought  here 
from  Atlanta  can  not  be  sold  at  all  if  it  is  known  they  are  from  that  point.  It  does 
seem  there  is  less  danger  in  bringing  cattle  here  from  any  point  alon^  the  coast  belt 
as  far  north  as  Long  Iskuid  than  there  is  in  a  few  himdred  miles  m  the  interior. 
For  that  reason  I  must  think  there  is  a  coast  belt  region  which  has  been  overlooked. 
I  have  been  trymg  some  time  to  acclimate  a  Jersey  bull,  and  lost  three  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  one  through  the  summer.  TheriB  is  only  one  way  to  do  it,  and 
that  is  to  bring  them  here  in  the  fall,  at  six  or  eight  months  old,  and  the  following 
summer  feed  them  on  laxative  food,  and  not  expose  them  to  the  sun  a^  sdL  Tbe 
Holstein  appears  to  do  better  here  than  the  Jersey.  Of  quite  a  number  brought 
here  there  nave  been  few  deaths  in  acclimating. 

ANTHBAX  AND  CHARBON. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  writing  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 27, 1886,  thus  speaks  of  an  outbreak  of  antnrax  among  cattle  in 
that  locality: 

Another  outbreak  of  anthrax,  or  splenic  apoplexy,  has  occurred  in  our  town,  this 
time  at  R.  R.  Thompson's.  Four  years  ago  the  disease  appeared  in  the  herd  of 
Frank  Bayliss,  2  miles  east  of  Amenia. 

A  supposed  outbreak  of  anthrax  occurred  in  a  herd  of  cattle  be- 
longing to  C.  Hibbard  &  Son,  of  Bennington,  Shiawassee  County, 
Mich.,  in  January  last.  On  the  15th  of  April  Hon,  H.  H.  Hinds, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission,  wrote 
the  Department,  giving  an  account  of  the  outbreak^  and  inclosed  tiie 
reports  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Grange,  State  veterinarian,  and  William  Jap- 
ling,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Owasso,  Mich.  The  report  of  the  for- 
mer, which  was  made  to  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission  on  the 
9th  of  April,  is  as  follows: 

On  the  26th  of  February  last  I  was  requested  to  examine  some  cattle  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Hibbard  &  Son,  Shorthorn  breeders,  of  Bennington,  Mich.,  which  were 
said  to  be  suffering  from  some  new  disease.  On  my  arrival  at  night  I  found  one 
animal  (an  ox)  dead.  Being  late  in  the  evening  a  poat-mortem  was  deferred  until 
morning,  when  autopsy  revealed  the  following  lesions  :  Beginning  with  the  muzide 
I  foimd  the  skin  upon  the  upper  lip  much  abraded,  exhibiting  very  angry  looking 
sores,  with  evidence  of  considerable  ante-mortem  discharge  from  the  nose.  Exam- 
ination of  the  nasal  chambers  showed  the  mucous  membrane  to  be  of  a  reddkh- 
purple  hue,  with  pus  distributed  along  their  course.  Continuing,  I  found  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  larynx,  trachia,  and  bronchial  tubes  highly  injected.  After 
havinj^  observed  the  lesions  in  the  air  passages,  my  attention  was  next  directed  to 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  mucous  membrane  of  most  parts  of  which  presented  a 
decided  blush.  The  accessary  organs  of  digestion  (liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas)  did 
not  present  any  marked  deviation  from  health  ;  tne  feces  were  normal.  I  then 
proceeded  to  make  an  examination  of  the  urinarv  organs,  and  on  making  sectioiis 
of  the  kidneys  I  found  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  urinif erous  tubes  in  a  highly 
injected  condition.  In  the  urine  bladder  was  found  a  considerable  quantitv  of  a 
jelly-like  mass,  highly  covered  with  blood,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  was 
extensively  covered  with  petechial  spots.  Examination  of  the  brain  did  nqft  reTeal 
anything  peculiar. 
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On  mjarriTal  in  the  eTening,  In  addition  to  the  dead  ox,  I  was  shown  a  heifer  in 
the  same  stable  decidedly  sick,  and  upon  examination  I  found  a  profuse  dischaiKe 
of  tears  from  the  eyes;  nostrils  injected ;  ears  drooping ;  temperature  about  106°  F. ; 
respiration  much  accelerated  ;  pulse,  say,  80  per  minute ;  appetite  little  affected ; 
bowels  almost  normal ;  urine  natural.  Next  morning  the  anunal  seemed  somewhat 
worse,  and  going  from  bad  to  worse,  day  by  day.  Mi.  Hibbard  killed  it  about  the 
sixth  day. 

From  what  I  saw,  and  from  the  history  of  the  disease  ^ven  me  by  Dr.  Jopling, 
of  Owasso,  and  Mr.  Hibbard,  in  those  animals  which  had  died  some  time  previous  to 
my  visit,  I  diagnosed  the  disease  as  **  malignant  catarrhal  fever,"  but  am  somewliat 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  as  my  brief  investigation  failed 
to  discover  anything  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises,  care,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  animals,  or  other  circumstance  which  I  could  say  was  the  cause  of  the 
dis^use.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Hibbard  that  I  did  not  think  the  malady  was  of  a  conta- 
gious nature,  and  its  beliavior  since  then  would  appear  to  confirm  that  opinion. 

The  following  is  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Jopling  on  the  history  of 
this  outbreak  and  the  characteristics  of  the  disease: 

Case  No,  1.— On  the  26th  day  of  January,  1886, 1  was  called  to  see  a  thorough- 
bred heifer  nearly  a  year  old  which  had  been  sick  for  two  days.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  farm,  some  4  nules  distant,  I  found  her  suffering  from  spasms,  during  wmoh 
she  would  fall  down  and  apjpear  as  if  about  to  die,  but  would  recover  in  a  few  min- 
utes and  get  on  her  feet  agam.  I  f otmd  her  temperature  106'*  F. ;  pulse  very  quick 
and  weak  ;  respiration  about  40 ;  visible  mucous  membranes  reddened ;  a  free  dis- 
charge from  nose  and  ejes,  and  traces  of  blood  in  the  urine.  She  lived  some  ten  or 
twelve  hours  from  the  tune  I  first  saw  her.  She  had  repeated  spasms  or  convulsions 
until  she  died. 

The  pott-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  mucous  membranes  were  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  disease.  They  were  of  a  purplish  red  color,  with  slight  ulcerations  in 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  A  part  of  the  muzzle  slouched  off.  The  mucous  membranes 
of  both  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts  were  involved  throughout.  The  lungs 
were  slightly  inflameo.  The  right  side  of  the  heait  was  distended  with  blood,  and 
the  opposite  side  empty.  The  spleen  was  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  somewhat  inflamed.  These  are  the  post-mortem  lesions,  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect  them.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  aconite  nad  b^n  freely  adniin- 
istered  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  symp- 
toms presented  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  a  better  way,  I  attributed  it  to 
an  overdose  of  this  medicine. 

Case  No.  2.--A  gtade  heifer,  coming  two  vean  old,  was  taken  sick  three  weeks 
after  the  first  one  died.  She  died  inside  of  three  days,  showing  symptoms  exactly 
similar  to  those  seen  in  the  first  case.  I  did  not  see  this  animal,  but  Mr.  Hibbcuxi 
held  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  said  that  the  appearance  seemed  to  be  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  one. 

Case  No.  8.— An  ox,  ten  years  old,  was  taken  sick  on  the  24th  of  February.  Had 
eaten  his  feed  as  usual  the  previous  night,  and  was  found  sick  in  the  morning.  I 
arrived  there  six  or  eight  hours  from  the  time  he  was  first  known  to  be  sick,  and 
found  the  symptoms  as  follows :  Temperature,  107**  F. ;  pulse,  80;  respiration  about 
40;  a  free  discharge  from  the  eyes,  and  eyelids  swollen;  an  abundant  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  also;  urine  blood[y  and  passed  frequently.  As  the  disease  advanced 
the  symptoms  became  more  aggravated.  The  temperature  increased  a  little  during 
the  first  day.  and  then  decreased  a  little.  The  pulse  got  weaker  and  more  frequent, 
and  the  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose  more  profuse.  The  mouth  was  very  sore 
and  ulcerated.  The  muzzle  sloughed  off,  and  the  animal  before  death  presented  an 
unsightl V  appearance.  Professor  Grange,  State  veterinarian,  was  present  when  the 
animal  diea.  The  post-mortem  appearances  were  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
first  case.    The  mucous  membrane  seemed  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease. 

Case  No.  4. — A  grade  heifer,  rising  two  years  old,  which  had  aborted  some  four 
weeks  previous.  She  was  taken  sick  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  and  died  within 
a  few  aays.  In  this  case  the  owner  said  that  while  withdrawing  the  milk  a  short 
time  previous  to  death  the  skin  peeled  off  the  teats;  otherwise  the  symptoms  were 
tiiie  same  as  in  the  other  cases.    No  posf-Tnorf  em  was  made. 

Case  No.  5. — ^An  ox  (mate  to  one  previously  mentioned)  was  taken  dck  on  the  2d 
day  of  April,  and  died  within  three  days.  I  did  not  see  this  animal,  and  no  post^ 
mortem  examination  was  made. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  state  that  the  first  animal  taken  sick  wbs  in  stables  about 
one-half  mile  distant  from  the  others,  while  all  stood  in  the  same  stable  side  by 
fide.  They  were  all  very  fieshy.  In  no  case  was  there  any  cough,  notwithstanding 
the  great  degree  of  bronchial  irritation. 

H.  Mis.  166 19 
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In  writing  to  the  Department,  under  date  of  June  6,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Eskridge,  Pecan  Point,  jMississippi  County,  Ark.,  states  that  char- 
bon  has  made  its  appearance  among  horses  and  mules  in  that  locality. 

aOITXB  IN  CATTLB, 

William  H.  Gribble,  veterinary  surgeon,  writing  from  Gay  lord, 
Otsego  County,  Mich. ,  undfer  date  of  July  8,  thus  speaks  of  the  gen- 
eral presence  of  goiter  among  calves  in  that  locality: 

The  malori^  (calveB^  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  bQm  with  goiter  (or,  aa  the  farm- 
ers term  it,  **  big  neck  %  which  confitanthr  enlarges,  and  in  a  few  days  cauaee  suf- 
focation; in  fact,  many  are  bom  dead,  and  calves  in  viero  are  the  same.  I  alao  find 
many  horses  with  enlarged  thyroid  glands.  Wells  are  scarce,  and  what  few  there 
are  are  usually  quite  deep,  so  that  cattle  which  roam  at  large  obtain  their  water 
supply  from  lakes  having  no  perceptible  inlet  or  outlet.  The  country  is  new,  being 
mamly  covered  with  virgin  timber,  mostly  rock  maple,  hemlock,  pine,  elm,  ban- 
wood,  etc.  I  have  given  no  time  to  the  smaller  flora,  as  summers  are  short  and 
most  of  the  winter  food  is  brought  in  bv  railroads. 

I  find  that  cattle  given  weU-water  all  winter  still  give  birth  to  goitered  calves. 
Again,  a  large  number  of  cattle  brought  into  this  neighborhood  m>m  a  distance 
seem  to  do  weU  but  a  short  time.  They  then  lose  appetite,  flesh,  etc. ,  and  gradually 
become  skeletons  and  die.  A  few  seemingly  get  well,  but  in  a  short  time  they  are 
acwin  attacked, 

X  have  had  no  opportunity  to  make  a  oos^mor/em  examination,  but  thefew  I  have 
seen  strangely  impress  me  as  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  StiU,  I  can  not  see  how 
this  can  be  the  disease. 

A  Mr.  Newsome,  a  homesteader,  teUs  me  that  he  has  lost  cattle  since  he  has  been 
heroi  and  that  every  neighborhood  has  had  goitered  calves. 

BBATH  OF  A  COW  FBOM  TUBBRCULOSIS. 

About  the  1st  of  December,  Mr.  Thomas  Eckles,  of  Olmsted  County, 
Minn.,  informed  the  Department  of  an  outbreak  of  disease  among 
his  cattle,  and  requested  that  a  veterinarian  be  sent  to  make  an  ex- 
amination and  determine  the  character  of  the  malady.  Dr.  Paaren 
was  instructed  to  visit  his  herd,  which  he  did  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  at  once  forwarded  the  following  report  of  the  resulis  of  his 
investigations: 

In  accordance  with  your  orders,  per  dispatch  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  visited  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Eckles, located  about ^  miles  southeast  from  Evota,  Minn.,  where  is 
kept  four  head  of  Shorthorn  cows.  The  owner  had  bought  a  three  years'  old  grade 
Jersev  cow  last  October  from  a  resident  in  Eyota,  who  said  she  was  raised  in  thb 
counfy.  She  was  not  known  to  have  come  in  contact  with  any  diseased  stock. 
When  purchased  she  was  in  lean  condition,  and  was  troubled  with  a  cough,  but 
only  when  feeding,  and  at  no  other  time.  Exercise  would  cause  difEloulty  in  math- 
ing,  and  she  would  then  act,  as  the  owner  says,  like  a  horse  with  tiie  heaves.  As 
she  did  not  improve  in  flesh,  and  as  the  owner  was  afraid  to  use  what  little  milk 
she  eave,  he  destroyed  her.  On  opening  her  he  found  what  he  thought  were  signs 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  so  reported.  He  says  a  portion  of  the  left  lung  adhered 
to  tne  ribs  and  diaphragm,  and  on  cutting  into  the  lungs  he  found  numerous  smaller 
and  larger  abscesses  or  cavities  fiUed  with  thick  yellow  pus.  The  lungs  weight *(! 
about  11  pounds,  while  the  right  lung  was  apparently  healthy.  The  diseased  Tuiig 
was  preserved  in  a  frozen  condition  for  inspection. 

I  found  the  surface  of  the  lung  of  normal  smooth  aspect,  vriih  no  sims  of  previ- 
ous inflammatory  action.  The  anterior  half  of  the  lung  was  enlarged.  A  seition 
through  this  portion  revealed  large  tubercular  deposits  in  various  conditions  or 
stages,  from  cheesy  to  more  solid  and  granoilar,  gritty  or  calcareous,  with  abscess 
formation  in  cavities  from  the  size  of  a  oean  to  that  of  a  goose  egg. 

The  four  other  cows,  which  had  been  kept  with  the  diseased  one,  I  found  to  be  in 
a  healthy  condition.  No  deaths  from  contagious  disease  among  cattle  are  known  to 
have  occurred  in  this  neighborhood  or  in  uds  county.  The  above  case  was  tuber- 
culosis. 
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DI8BA8B  AMONQ  CATTLB  IN  TBNNXSSBl. 

In  November  last  an  outbreak  of  disease  was  reported  as  existing 
in  a  herd  of  cattle  near  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  and  the  Department  waa 
requested  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  nature  oi  the  malady. 
Dr.  N,  H.  Paaren  was  directed  to  visit  the  herd,  make  the  necessary 
investigation,  and  report  the  results  to  this  Department.  His  report 
bews  oate  of  November  39,  and  is  as  follows: 


In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  trlegram  of  November  24,  to 
''proceed  at  once  to  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  and  meet  lite  stock  commission  and  in* 
vestlgate  cattle  disease,"  I  started  on  the  29th  instant  and  arrived  there  on  the  night 
of  the  26th.  The  next  morning  I  met  Messrs.  F.  B.  Snipes  and  J.  V.  Fulkerson,  of 
the  live  stock  commission,  and  A,  J.  McWhister,  commissioner  of  agriculture 
for  Tennessee. 

We  proceeded  at  once  to  the  farm  of  Mr*  B.  G.  Allison,  located  2}  miles  north- 
west of  Brownsville,  on  which  farm  were  kept  18  dairy  cows,  1  bull,  and  16  heifen 
under  two  years  old.  The  owner  stated  that,  since  the  1st  of  August  last,  a  number 
of  yoimg  animals  commenced  to  fall  off  in  condition ;  that  a  number  of  them  be- 
came more  or  less  affected  with  diarrhea,  from  which  most  of  them  slowly  recov- 
ered without  medical  treatment,  while  others  remained  in  poor  condition  and  con- 
siderably emaciated.  In  this  condition  I  found  about  a  half  dozen  of  the  ftniTniylff 
on  my  arrival. 

Since  the  1st  of  August  five  of  these  young  animals  had  died.  Although  none 
of  them  had  suffered  from  cough,  or  any  other  symptom  that  might  indicate  affec- 
tion of  the  respiratonr  or^^ans,  still  the  owner  as  well  as  some  of  his  neighbors  were 
afraid  that  the  trouble  might  be  due  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  the  State  authoritiea 
were  asked  to  make  an  investigation. 

In  the  lot  were  only  three  ammals  in  poor  condition.  Auscultation  and  percus- 
sion revealed  nothing  but  a  normal  oonaition  of  the  internal  organs.  The  temper* 
ature  of  the  three  were  respectivelv  10U%  102%  and  102^°  F.  On  a  close  external 
examination,  I  found  these,  as  well  aa  several  other  young  animals,  hterally  cov* 
ered  with  lice. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  commissioners,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  owner,  I 
shot  the  poorest  one  dt  the  lot ;  exposed  everv  organ  of  the  oody  to  full  view ;  cut 
open  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes ;  made  incisions  of  the  stomach,  Uvcr,  spleen, 
kidneys,  etc.,  and  found  nothing  whatever  indlcatmg  an  abnormal  condition,  ex* 
oeptini^  such  signs  as  are  due  to  a  state  of  general  cfebihty  and  emaciation,  such 
as  flacidity  of  textures,  bloodlessness,  consequent  paleness  of  muscles,  etc. 

The  animals  had  been  fed  on  whole  com  and  hay,  which  passed  off  in  an'  undi* 
gested  condition,  I  recommended  chopped  and  ground  or  steamed  food,  with  the 
addition  of  vegetable  tonics ;  attention  to  bodily  cleanliness,  and  the  application  of 
an  ointment  inade  of  snuff  and  lard,  or  kerosene  with  laid. 

SALT  SIOK  IN  OATTLB. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Abbott,  Tuckertown,  Fla.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Department  in  February  last,  says: 

Your  Department  would  confer  a  lasting  blessing  on  Florida  if  it  could  find  out 
the  cause  and  discover  a  remedy  for  what  old  settlers  call  the  salt  sick  in  cattle. 
I  have  opened  and  examined  several  of  my  own  animals  that  died  of  the  dismise, 
and  in  some  cases  fotmd  their  lungs  affected,  in  others  the  liver,  and  in  a  few  the 
kidneys  seemed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

In  answer  to  a  communication  requesting  further  information  in 
regard  to  the  symptoms  and  characteristics  of  this  disease,  Dr.  Abbott 
wrote  as  follows: 

During  last  vear  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  in  this  countv  died  of  the 
sick  or  salt  sick  malady,  as  it  is  called.  One  of  my  friends  lost  250  head  out  of  a 
herd  of  550  head.  It  was  more  general  last  year  than  for  fifteen  years  past.  The 
animals,  when  first  taken,  look  sick ;  while  they  continue  to  eat  they  get  poorer 
and  poorer,  and  finally  die  of  inanition,  like  a  person  afflicted  with  consumption. 
The  liver  of  one  of  those  I  opened  was  diseased ;  in  the  second  one  I  found  the 
kidneys  diseased,  and  the  liver  normal ;  the  third  one  showed  disease  of  the  lungs, 
while  the  kidneys  and  liver  were  unaffected. 
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DEATH  OF  CATTLB  FBOM  IMPAOTION  OF  THIBD  STOMACH. 

In  July  last  Mr.  D.  P.  Cox,  of  Liberty,  Amite  County,  Miss.,  lost 
a  number  of  cattle  by  impaction  of  the  third  stomach.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Department  he  gave  the  following  symptoms  and 
characteristics  of  the  disease: 

The  first  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  a  horse  suffering  with  the  oolic.  Their 
appetite  seems  good  until  about  a  day  precedmg  their  death.  They  do  not  hnger 
more  than  five  days,  and  die  in  a  great  deal  of  pain,  bellowing  loudly  for  sev^al 
hours  before  death.  They  are  constantly  straimng  to  have  an  action  of  the  bowels, 
but  pass  a  very  small  quantity  of  feces,  and  that  is  hard  and  black.  Sometimes 
the  oischarge  is  whitish-lookmg  matter  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood. 
Horns  hot,  with  drooping  ears;  tneir  eyes  lose  their  luster  and  are  sunken.  I  opened 
one  and  found  the  liver  and  lungs  of  the  proper  size.  The  liver  looked  aa  if  covered 
with  something  resembling  brick-dust,  and  the  lungs  seemed  red  or  bruised  in 
places.  The  gall  bladder  was  very  large  and  full  of  a  very  dark  fluid.  The  urinary 
bladder  was  empty.  The  third  stomach  or  maniplus  was  packed  very  tight  and 
hard  and  dry — dry  enough  to  bum.  The  contents  of  the  main  stomach  were  rattier 
of  a  fluid  nature.  The  intestines  were  filled  with  gas  and  were  streaked  with  blood 
as  if  badly  inflamed. 

BLACKLEG. 

But  few  cases  of  the  disease  known  as  "blackleg ^  have  been  re- 
ported during  the  year.  On  the  20th  of  March  Last  Mr.  Charles 
Achatz,  GranRer,  Minn.,  wrote  the  Department  that  an  outbreak  of 
the  disease  had  occurred  in  his  herd.    He  said: 

I  have  about  thirty  head  of  cattle  on  the  fkrm,  and  am  becoming  alarmed,  as  the 
disease  (blackleg)  appears  very  active.  I  have  lost  three  animals  within  a  week. 
The  first  one  to  die  was  a  yearling  heifer.  She  was  seen  limpinjB^  on  the  12th  instant, 
and  was  found  dead  in  the  stable  next  morning.  On  examination  I  found  her  flesh 
as  if  it  had  been  all  bruised;  her  hver  was  mottled  or  streaked  with  li^ht  brown  or 
yellow;  the  gaU  c^  was  enlarged  and  filled  with  thin  dark  green  fluid,  and  the 
spleen  appeared  as  if  it  was  composed  of  clotted  blood.  The  manifold  was  crammed 
full  of  CUT  feed  and  was  very  luurd.  On  the  17th  instant  a  yearling  steer  died,  and 
on  the  20th  instant  I  lost  a  two-vear-old  steer.  I  do  not  know  what  caused  the 
outbreak.  There  has  been  no  black  quarter  on  the  place  for  three  or  four  years. 
The  yearlings  were  fed  on  timothy  hay  and  oats,  ana  were  in  good  condition.  The 
two-y6ar-ola  had  access  to  the  straw  pile. 

Mr.  James  T.  Gerald,  Globe,  Gila  County,  Ariz.,  writing  under 
date  of  June  21,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  symptoms  and 

Sost-mortem  appearances  of  a  number  of  calves  recently  lost  by  him 
y  a  disease  supposed  to  be  blackleg: 

When  first  taken  the  animals  seem  stupid  and  refuse  food  and  water.  As  tiie 
disease  progresses  they  get  lame  in  the  right  hind  leg,  and  die  in  from  eight  to 
thirty-six  hours.  After  death  the  manifold  is  found  very  hard  and  the  feces  m  the 
several  folds  very  dry.  Swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  close  to  the  jaw.  On 
opening  this  swelling  the  flesh  is  found  to  be  of  a  dark  purple  color  and  quite 
spcngy.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  right  loin  near  the  backbone,  and  also  stifle 
joint  of  right  hind  leg. 

PROBABLY  ACUTE  INDIGESTION. 

Early  in  June  last  the  Department  received  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  inclosing  one  from  Mr.  D. 
W.  G.  Benbow,  of  the  same  place,  who  had  recently  lost  a  number 
of  valuable  cows  from  a  disease  unknown  in  that  locality.  The 
stomach  of  one  qi  the  animals  was  forwarded,  accompanied  by  the 
following  description  of  the  disease,  prepared  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Gregory: 

The  cow  (a  Jersey)  from  which  this  stomach  and  its  contents  were  taken  was  seized 
by  tetanic  convulsions,  with  slight  intervals  between.  The  convulsions  gradually 
crew  more  frequent  and  violent,  and  death  resulted  in  half  an  hour  from  seizure. 
The  symptoms  present  were  those  of  strychnia  poisoning,  or  that  of  ergot  as  detaOed 
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bj  Bartholow  in  his  materia  medica  and  iherapaetics*  This  cow,  and  the  others 
tib^t  wore  attacked  and  suffered  very  similarly,  had  been  eating  other  foods  mixed 
with  cured  rye  for  about  a  week.  This  food  was  very  carefully  examined  and  no 
diseased  heads  or  ergot  were  discovered.  The  body  was  carefully  examined  and  no 
marks  of  disease  could  be  discovered.  The  lungs  were  verv  much  congested,  as  waa 
also  the  brain.  The  heart  was  filled,  both  sides,  with  blood  clots.  No  inflammation 
of  any  organ  was  present.  This  cow  would  have  given  birth  to  a  calf  on  July  18 ; 
so  it  seems  that  if  the  poison  was  er^t  its  poisonous  effects  were  not  exerted  in 
bringing  about  abortion.  Er^ot  is  said  to  produce  an  inability  to  void  urine  when 
taken  in  laige  doses,  but  in  this  instance  there  was  no  such  diflBculty.  The  food  in 
the  stomach  was  well  masticated  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  normal  stage  of  digestion. 
No  symptoms  of  any  trouble  or  suffering  were  shown  previous  to  the  convulsive 
seizures.  During  these  convulsions  the  head  was  drawn  back  and  the  eyea  seemed 
to  protrude.  The  fecal  matter  passed  was  carefully  examined  and  nothing  abnor- 
mal was  f oimd. 

RINDERPEST  IN  INDIA, 

Hon.  B.  F.  Bonham,  United  States  consul-general  to  India,  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  Calcutta,  under  date  of  June  2,  1886, 
gives  the  following  information  relative  to  the  existence  of  rinder- 
pest among  cattle  m  that  consular  district: 

Referring  to  pages  439  and  440  of  Consular  Regulations  of  1881,  and  to  sections 
2498  and  2494  of  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  1  deem  it  to  be  prudent  and  advis- 
able, as  a  matter  of  some  pubUc  interest  perhaps,  for  me  to  communicate  to  you  the 
fact  that  it  is  reported  in  Calcutta  that  the  cattle  plague  known  as  **  rinderpest," 
generally  understood,  I  beUeve,  to  be  contagious,  prevails  in  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  within  this  consular  jurisdiction. 

I  inclose  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  State  Department,  as  weU  as  that  of 
all  whom  it  mav  concern,  an  extract  from  this  subject  which  I  clip  from  The  Eng- 
lishman, a  reliable  daily  newspaper  published  here,  of  date  the  1st  mstant.  As  you 
are  aware,  lar^e  quantities  of  baled  hides  (dried  and  salted)  are  bein^  shipped 
from  India  to  tne  united  States.  Not  being  myself  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  the 
liabilitv  of  our  cattle  in  America  to  contract  the  rinderpest  from  the  importation 
of  the  hides  of  cattle  which  have  died  of  that  disease,  I  content  myself  witn  report- 
ing the  facts  only  as  they  come  to  mj  knowledge. 

Since  the  receipt  at  this  office  of  dispatch  No.  22  of  the  State  Department,  of  date 
September  3, 1884,  on  this  subject,  I  am  advised  that  no  consuku:  certificate  of  non- 
infection  has  been  issued  in  connection  with  invoices  of  baled  hides  shipped  to  the 
United  States  from  this  consular  district. 

FATAL  DISEASES  AMONG  HORSES. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Dawley,  Elko,  Elko  County,  Nev.,  in  January  last  wrote 
as  follows  concerning  a  fatal  disease  prevailing  at  that  time  among 
horses  in  that  county: 

We  have  a  new  ^d  very  fatal  disease  which  has  lately  attacked  horses  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  treat  it.  The  disease  is 
confined  mostly  to  mares.  The  animal  is  generally  attacked  when  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  first  symptom  is  a  breaking  down  in  one  hind  leg,  the  use  of  which  they 
lose  almost  entirely.  The  flesh  shrinks  away  from  around  the  hip  and  stifle  joint. 
In  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  the  disease  will  attack  the  other  leg,  and  death  soon 
follows.    We  have  lost  40  animals  by  the  malady  in  this  coun^  during  the  fall 

and  winter. 

• 

In  answer  to  this  note  Dr.  Salmon  stated  that  he  was  unable  to 
reach  a  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  but  sus- 
pected it  to  be  connected  with  either  the  food  or  water  supply.  He 
further  stated  that  his  attention  had  never  been  called  to  so  large  a 
number  of  cases  of  paralysis  occurring  in  the  same  herd  of  horses 
and  asked  for  further  information.  In  response  to.  this  request  Mr. 
Dawley  wrote  as  follows  on  January  19: 

Since  writing  you  on  January  2  I  have  lost  one  mare  with  the  disease.  The  dis- 
ease certainly  acts  like  parsdysis,  but  I  don^t  think  it  can  be  that,  for  in  a  number 
of  cases  it  has  attacked  mares  on  the  range  that  have  never  been  handled  or  over* 
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worked.  It  hu  ftppMred  in  herdu  in  this  oounty  separated  by  a  distance  of  lOd 
miles.  The  cause  mar  poisiMy  be  in  the  feed-HSome  kind  of  poisonous  weed,  per- 
haps ;  but  if  so  it  would  be  hard  to  determine  atpresent,  as  the  snow  has  covered 
up  the  grasses  pretty  generally  throughout  the  county.  The  water  supply  is  excel* 
lent^ure  snow  water  from  the  mountains. 

Binoe  my  letter  of  the  )^  instant  I  have  met  a  resident  of  the  county  who  resides 
atx)ut  80  miles  distant  He  had  a  herd  of  80  head  of  horses,  and  two  oi  three 
months  ago  10  of  his  animals  were  attacked  by  the  disease  and  8  of  them  died.  I 
have  heard  of  no  new  cases  since  I  wrote,  and  possibly  the  winter  and  cold  weather 
may  kill  out  the  malady. 

On  the  iith  of  Januaiy  Dr.  Salmon  replied  to  the  above  letter  as 
follows: 

1  would  like  to  say  further  in  regard  to  the  disease  of  horses  in  your  vicinity,  which 
appears  to  be  a  form  of  paralysis  especially  in  horses,  that  it  results  from  various 
causes.  In  an  instance  like  the  one  under  consideration,  where  so  many  animalB 
are  affected,  it  must  of  coiurse  be  due  to  a  cause  which  acts  on  nearly  or  quite  ail 
the  animals  in  the  herd,  and  those  that  are  most  susceptible  of  course  snow  its 
efTects. 

The  forms  of  paralvsis  in  horses  which  are  liable  to  affect  a  number  of  animate 
alQiost  simultaneously  may  be  grouped  tmder  two  heads :  First,  paralysis  due  to 
an  affection  of  the  spmal  chora,  which  may  be  caused  by  poison  taken  with  the 
food,  or  by  various  internal  derangements  of  the  liver  and  kidneys ;  and  second,  by 
obstruction  of  the  arteries  which  supply  the  limbs  with  blood.  This,  in  Europe, 
has  been  found  to  be  frequently  caused  by  a  parasitic  worm  which,  in  one  stage  of 
its  existence,  lives  in  the  olood  vessels.  The  plugging  of  the  arteries  is  frequently 
seen  in  this  cotmtry  in  individual  cases,  but  I  nave  never  met  with  it  where  a  num- 
ber of  animals  were  affected,  nor  where  it  has  been  caused  bv  this  parasite.  Still, 
this  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  this  parasite  does  not  exist  with  us. 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  write  me  more  fully  in  regard  to  the  fljrmp- 
toms.  When  one  limb  becomes  more  or  less  useless  does  this  limb  seem  comer  to 
the  touch  than  the  opposite  limb  ?  Have  you  noticed  that  the  paralyzed  limb  re- 
tains its  normal  sensinveness  ?  You  might  test  this  bv  pricking  it  with  a  pin  to 
determine  if  the  animal  feels  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  limb. 

Providing  you  have  any  more  cases  I  would  suggest  that  vou  put  the  animal  in 
a  stable  and  give  it  a  flrood  dose  of  phvsic,  i.  e.,  about  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of 
Barbadoes  aloes  mixed  with  a  little  gmger.  The  aloes  may  be  given  made  up  into 
a  ball,  if  you  have  any  one  who  understands  administering  the  hsJl;  if  not,  it  may  be 
rubbed  up  and  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  given  as  a  drench.  In  case  the  disease 
is  caused  by  a  poison,  this  would  free  the  digestive  organs  from  it,  and  would  have 
a  great  tendencv  to  relieve  the  spinal  chord  from  its  effecfs.  I  think  physic, 
given  in  the  early  stages,  would  produce  a  decided  improvement  if  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  a  poison  in  the  food. 

In  May  last  Mr.  William  Cooks,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  forwarded  the 
following  communication  to  the  Department: 

At  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  interested  in  breeding  horses  in  this  State,  I 
wish  to  submit  the  following :  In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  early  days  of 
July,  1885,  in  haying  time,  a  lot  of  mares  and  colts,  numbering  d9,  were  turned 
into  pasture  on  the  place  of  Mr.  John  Osbom,  7  miles  from  Minneapolis.  There 
was  a  pond  of  water,  but  the  water  was  very  low,  and  the  animals  drank  of  it. 
Sickness  soon  appeared,  and  after  two  or  three  days'  illness  they  would  die,  and 
finally  the  whole  herd  died,  and  evidentlv  of  the  same  malady.  When  they  com- 
menced going,  some  were  moved  into  the  city  and  some  to  other  pastures ;  but 
('did  not  change  the  fatal  results.    T 


these  means' did  not  change  the  fatal  results.  The  animals  had  good  appetiteBjjuul 
the  bowels  were  in  eood  order  to  within  four  or  five  hours  bSore  death.  They 
would  lie  on  their  side  and  have  very  severe  spasms  or  convulsions  until  relieved  by 
death.  There  are  weeds  in  the  pasture,  but  loco  weed  was  not  the  cause  of  death. 
Another  breeder,  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  Minneapolis,  at  the  same  time 
last  year  and  up  to  now  has  lost  40  head  of  most  Suable  trotting  ma^  and  their 
colts. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  asking  for  additional  information  as  to  the  syniptoms 
of  this  disease,  Mr.  Cooks  responds  as  foUows,  under  date  of  May  28: 

The  svmptoms  first  noticed  in  a  sick  animal  are,  that  it  wants  to  be  alone  and 
leaves  the  herd.    When  you  take  it  to  the  bam  the  bowels  rattle  continually.    At 
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the  Bam«  time  it  pftsies  wind,  as  a  horse  does  with  collo«  Some  were  tliken  this 
way  last  Septemoer  and  died  a  week  a^.  I  have  a  four-jear-old  filly  now  that 
was  taken  ill  last  September.  She  wmtered  nicely  and  is  £at  now.  This  filly 
is  failing  and  will  die.  They  feed  up  to  within  a  few  hours  of  death*  When  they 
lie  down  they  are  taken  with  violent  pains,  as  if  with  colic,  and  never  rally,  and 
are  in  pain  from  two  to  three  days.  Horses  on  dry  feed  are  not  affected,  but  when 
turned  on  grass  the  trouble  comes.  There  has  been  no  neglect.  These  are  blooded 
horses  and  have  the  best  of  care  and  attention.  The  disease,  however,  reaches  the 
common  farm  horses  just  the  same  under  like  circumstances.  The  first  we  saw 
of  this  disease  was  about  the  beginning  of  July,  1885,  and  those  then  taken  died 
quickly-Hsometimes  three  or  four  animals  a  day. 

Early  in  June  last  Mr.  Thomas  Weaver,  of  Julietta,  Nez  Perc^ 
Comity,  Idaho,  wrote  the  Department  concerning  a  very  fatal  disease 
then  prevailing  among  horses  in  that  county.  He  gave  the  symp- 
toms and  post-7nortem  appearances  of  the  disease^  as  follows: 

The  first  manifestation  is  a  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  band,  with  staggering 
gait ;  the  pulse  is  high  but  weak^  mdeed,  can  scarcely  be  felt ;  respiration  short 
and  quick.  Some  have  cough,  while  others  have  no  cough  at  alL  The  feces  is  hard 
and  covered  with  slime.  Toward  the  last  swelling  appears  imder  the  belly.  They 
die  generally  within  ten  days  after  the  first  symptoms  are  observed,  but  ther  oon- 
tlnue  to  eat  up  to  the  very  last.  We  have  opened  a  great  many,  and  in  all  cases 
found  about  the  same  lesions.  The  lungs  were  inflamed  in  patches ;  the  pleura, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  inter-costal  space  was  inflamed ;  the  bowels  were  reddened 
in  maces;  the  liver  was  black,  and  the  covering  seemed  rotten ;  the  spleen  was  filled 
With  black  blood  and  enlarged  to  twice  its  natural  size.  The  peritoneum  was  also 
inflamed,  and  that  part  covering  the  bowels  was  nearly  aU  gone.  All  through  their 
Illness  a  rumbling  soimd  may  be  heard  in  their  bowels.  Some  have  yellow-colored 
discharge  from  tne  nose.  "The  afflicted  animals  seldom  lay  down*  The  disease 
prevails  among  range  horses,  and  it  prevails  on  almost  every  ranch. 

August  14  last  Dr.  W.  H.  Cowell,  Shawboro,  N.  C,  wrote  the  De- 
partment, stating  that  the  mortality  among  horses  in  eastern  ITorth 
Carolina  -was  becoming  fearful. 

A  severe  mortality  occurred  among  horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamp- 
ton, Elizabeth  City  County,  Va..  during  the  month  of  September 
last,  from  a  disease  which  seemed  to  be  new  to  the  people  of  that 
locality.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  malady  the  Department  was 
urgentlv  requested  to  send  a  veterinarian  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak,  and  give  such  advice  as  might  be  necessary 
to  check  its  spread ;  but  at  tnat  time  every  inspector  in  the  employ 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  engaged  in  important  investi- 
gations in  distant  States,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  comply  with 
these  requests.  Mr.  J.  C.  Phillips,  statistical  correspondent  of  the 
Department  for  Elizabeth  City  County,  writing  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  gave  the  following  symptoms  of  the  disease : 

We  are  very  much  troubled  at  this  time  with  a  disease  among  our  horses.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  it  is  blind  staggers ;  others  think  it  pneumonia.  The  symp- 
toms are  a  loss  of  appetite,  drowsy  appearance,  restlessness,  a  disposition  to  walk 
in  a  circle ;  always  turning  on  the  same  side;  turning  in  a  shorter  and  shorter  circle 
until  the  animal  falls  down  and  is  unable  to  rise.  The  disease  proTes  fatal  in  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six  hours.  It  is  very  prevalent  and  very  fatal.  The  horses  have 
been  carefullv  examined,  and  almost  every  treatment  known  or  heard  of  has  been 
tried»  but  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  results.  We  have  had  some  of  the  carcasses 
examined  to  try  and  find  out  the  cause  and  seat  of  the  disease,  but.  having  no  veteri- 
narian, everything  has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  we  are  still  groping  en&ely  in  the 
dark. 

Mr.  John  S.  Hamilton,  Rappahaimock  Station,  Culpeper  County, 
Va.,  on  the  18th  of  October  last,  informed  the  Department  that  a 
fatal  disease  was  prevailing  among  horses  in  that  locality,  and  re- 
quested that  a  veterinarian  be  sent  at  once  to  make  an  investigation 
as  to  the  cause  and  nature  oi  tlia  xmJady.    Dr.  Eilbome,  an  in- 
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speotor  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  visited  the  locality  and 
examined  a  number  of  the  afficted  animals,  and  found  that  they 
were  suffering  with  indigestion  and  impaction  of  the  stomach,  the 
result  of  feeoing  on  coarse  food.  In  the  letter  above  alluded  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  gave  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  follows  : 

The  disease  is  most  insidious  in  its  attacks.  When  discovered  it  is  always  with 
a  little  dullness,  and  a  half -closed,  sleepy  appearance  of  the  eye.  B^  the  second 
day  the  gait  of  the  animal  becomes  weak  and  staggering.  The  fever  is  high,  and 
the  legs  oegin  to  swelL  Every  horse  so  far  attacked  is  either  dead  or  hopelessly 
sick.  The  disease  has  been  pnhcipaUy  confined  to  my  own  farm,  though  horses 
belonging  to  Messrs.  William  Jemungs,  Hairy  Bowen,  and  B.  Foster  have  suffered 
to  some  extent. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  a  veterinary  inspector  of  this  Bureau,  who 
made  an  investigation  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  this  disease, 
made  the  f ollowmg  report : 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  October  19, 1886, 1  visited  the  farm  of 
Mr.  John  8.  Hamilton,  near  Rappidiannock  Station,  Va.,  on  October  21,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  cause  and  nature  of  a  strange  disease  prevailing  among 
the  norses  of  that  vicinity.  I  foimd  the  reported  outbreak  to  be  confined  to  seven 
animals,  six  of  which  had  been  pastured  together  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  farm,  and  the 
seventh,  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  was  taken  sick  a  few  days  after  working  in  a  team 
with  one  of  the  above  six,  which  afterward  died.  Four  or  the  six  had  died  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  days,  after  an  illness  of  only  two  to  five  days.  The  last  death 
occurred  October  16.  I  was  informed  that  all  had  essentially  the  same  symptoms, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  bedng  more  acute,  were  similar  to  those  of  the  three  siok 
animals  I  was  able  to  examine. 

A  bay  gelding  in  the  stable  of  Mr.  HamOton  had  been  sick  five  days,  and  a  sorrd 

dding  four  days.  At  this  tune  both  were  confined  in  a  close  stable,  covered  witiii 
ouble  blankets,  and  the  limbs  thickly  bandaged.  The  blankets  and  bandages  were 
applied  by  advice  of  a  horse-dealer,  who  visited  the  stable  October  17,  anua  found 
the  limbs  of  the  bay  horse  "  stony  cold.**  The  sorrel  was  not  observed  to  have  had 
a  chill.  At  8  p.  m.  of  October  21  the  bay  had  a  temperature  of  lOr  F.,  pulse  50, 
healthy,  with  slightly  quickened  respirations,  which  were  a  little  labored.  The  sor- 
rel had  a  temperature  of  108"*  F.,  pxme  70,  respiration  25,  labored.  The  eyes  and 
general  expression  of  each  were  bright  and  intelligent.  I  could  detect  no  evidence 
of  any  nervous  symptoms,  although  a  few  cases  were  reported  to  have  been  some- 
what dull  at  the  outset.  Manipu&tion  and  pressure  detected  no  tenderness  along 
spine,  over  kidneys,  or  over  the  re^on  of  the  stomach. 

When  we  entered  the  stable  bctn  horses  were  eating  straw,  and  without  moving 
the  animals  the  only  ajpparent  symptom  of  disease  was  the  slightly  quickened,  rather 
difficult  respirations;  especially  marked  in  the  sorrel.  The  folds  were  apparentlr 
normal.  The  urine,  although  said  to  have  been  suppressed  at  fijrst,  for  which  small 
doses  of  nitre  had  been  given,  was  now  passed  regularly.  In  attempting  to  make  the 
animals  move  over  in  the  stall,  they  refused  to  do  so  at  command,  and  it  was  only  by 
vi^rous  pushing  that  they  could  be  made  to  move  their  hind  feet  from  the  floor, 
when  they  stumoled,  or  rather  floundered  over  very  clumsily,  and  barely  escaped 
falling.  It  was  evident  they  had  very  little  control  over  movement'  of  the  mnd 
limbs.  This  partial  paralysis  of  the  hmd  quarters  was  said  to  be  theflrst  and  only 
marked  symptom  in  every  case  of  the  disease.  In  fact  it  waB  the  one  common 
symptom,  as  observed  by  the  fanners  of  that  vicinity. 

After  carefully  examining  the  horses  in  the  stable,  the  blankets  and  bandages 
were  removed,  and  the  animals,  with  ^^reat  difficul^,  led  from  the  stable  to  uie 
yard,  the  hmd  quarters  swaying  from  side  to  side  as  if  the  horse  were  about  tofalL 
Movement  was  necessarily  very  slow.  The  fore  limbs  were  moved  freely,  but  the 
hind  limbs  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  steps  were  short  and  shuffling.  Move- 
ment in  a  straight  line,  however,  was  much  less  difficult  than  in  a  small  circle. 
They  were  walked  aroimd  for  thirty  minutes,  the  gait  improving  quite  rapidly  with 
the  exercise,  so  that  they  moved  with  a  longer  step,  and  much  freer  uian  when 
taken  out.  This  was  the  first  exercise  they  nad  in  four  days.  During  the  half 
hour's  walk  neither  horse  passed  any  dung. 

Both  cases  were  diagnosed  stomach  stagers.  The  animals  were  returned  to  the 
stable,  thoroughly  ''  rubbed  down,**  a  single  blanket  applied,  with  lighter  bandages 
for  the  limbs,  which  were  removed  entirely  the  next  day.  All  course  food  was 
removed,  and  the  horses  fed  exclusively  on  bran  mashes  and  scalded  oats  in 
moderate  allowance.    At  0  and  10  p.  m.  a  copious  injeoticii  of  warm  water  mm 
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given  each  animal.  Prerious  to  the  last  injection  each  horse  was  drenched  with 
one-half  pint  of  linseed  oil  and  three  drams  aloes  (all  we  had  at  hand).  In  each 
case  before  giving  the  injection  we  were  obliged  to  unload  the  rectum,  which  was 
impacted  with  the  feces.  Apparently  dimg  was  passed  only  when  forced  out  by 
the  feces  behind.  In  the  morning  (Okjtober  22)  the  bay  had  a  temperature  of  100* 
F.,  i)ulse  40,  and  respiration  normal ;  the  sorrel  a  temperature  lOlf,  pulse  55,  and 
respiration  very  much  improved.  During  the  night  both  horses  jpassed  feces, 
softened  by  the  injections ;  the  laxative  dose  eiven  hy  the  mouth  bemg  too  small 
to  produce  any  appreciable  effect.  Upon  leading  the  horses  out  in  the  morning 
they  walked  much  more  freely  than  the  evening  before. 

The  third  horse  visited  had  essentially  the  same  symptoms  (temperature  102^  F., 
pulse  50,  respiration  slightly  labored),  except  that  he  had  be^  walked  daily,  had 
better  control  over  his  hind  limbs,  and  moved  more  easily.  In  this  case,  also,  all 
coarse  food  was  removed  and  the  diet  restricted  to  mashes  and  scalded  oats.  The 
animal  was  given  the  warm-water  injections  but  no  laxative,  there  being  none  at 
hand.  In  the  morning  his  condition  was  evidently  improved.  The  first  two  cases 
appeared  to  have  an  abnormal  craving  for  dry  coarse  fodder,  and  while  being 
walked  in  the  yard  wo\ild  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  pick  dry  weeds, 
but  especially  rag-weed.  The  acute  symptoms  of  tine  animals  that  cued,  and  milder 
course  of  the  disease  in  the  sick  aniiTials  examined,  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  former  were  allowed  to  remain  in  i>asture  and  uie  latter  were  placed  in 
the  stable  before  symptoms  of  the  disease  appeared. 

Although  this  inmiediate  outbreak  was  limited  to  the  seven  animals  above  men- 
tioned, other  farmers  in  the  county  were  reported  as  having  lost  several  animals 
with  apparently  the  same  disease.  At  Rappahanno  ck  Station  I  met  several  farmers 
who  had  recently  lost  horses,  usually  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  given  above; 
but  I  was  unable  to  learn  of  any  others  that  were  now  sick.  Unfortunately  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  holding  an  autopsy  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  internal  or- 
gans. As  far  as  could  be  learned  every  case  of  the  disease  occurred  among  horses 
at  pasture,  and  in  no  instance  was  a  stabled  animal  so  affected.  Some  farmers  had 
lost  one  or  more  at  pasture,  and  fearing  contagion  had  taken  their  horses  from  the 
pasture  to  the  stable,  where  all  remained  healmy. 

The  pastures,  when  examined,  were  found  to  be  very  dry  from  a  protracted 
drought.  The  grasses  were  dried  and  i^pparently  dead.  In  this  vicinity  the  pastures 
were  mostly  covered  with  an  abundant  rank  growth  of  very  dry,  weedy  rag^weed 
CAmbrosia  ariemiscBfolia,  L. ;  also  popularly  called  Roman  worm-wood,  hog-weed, 
bitter-weed).  The  horses  were  compelled  to  feed  largely  upon  thisrag-we^,  and, 
judging  from  the  two  cases  above  mentioned,  they  may  have  recently  acquired  an 
abnormal  appetite  for  this  particular  coarse,  indigestible  fodder.  Droughts  of  pre- 
vious years  nave  usually  been  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  horses  in  this  k>cality,  and 
the  more  severe  the  drought  the  greater  the  losses.  The  symptoms  were  said  to 
have  been  similar,  so  that,  presumably,  the  cause  was  the  same  each  year.  The 
prevalence  of  the  disease  is,  therefore,  to  be  attributed  to  the  drought,  causing  a 
great  scarcity  of  the  fora^  grasses,  followed  by  feeding  upon  ooarse,  dry,  indi- 
gestible alinient,  but  especially  the  rag-weed. 

GLANDBBS. 

In  February  last  Mr.  Eugene  Henderson,  of  Ferguson.  Saint 
Louis  County.  Mo.,  informed  the  Department  of  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  glanders  in  a  couple  of  horses  owned  by  a  gentleman  of 
that  county. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Laherty,  Colton,  Whitman  County,  Wash.,  writing  under 
date  of  May  3d  last,  gives  the  following  syinptoms  of  a  disease 
which  is  no  doubt  glanders: 

I  write  you  concerning  a  disease  which  is  quite  prevalent  among  horses  in  this 
county.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  a  horse  afflicted  with  it.  The  symptoms  are  a 
running  from  the  nostrils,  accompanied  with  a  swelling  of  the  glands  under  the 
jaw— the  lymphatic  and  sub-maxillary.  In  some  animals  the  symptoms  are  those 
of  farcy — ^that  is,  corded  veins  and  farcy  buds.  By  some  it  is  called  nasal  gleet, 
while  others  contend  that  it  is  glanders.  The  discharge  much  resembles  the  white 
of  an  egf^y  and  sticks  to  the  edge  of  the  nostrils.  The  membrane  lining  of  the  nose 
has  been  found  to  be  covered  with  ragged-edged  ulcers. 

On  the  1st  of  June  last  Mr.  E.  E.  Bowen,  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  in- 
formed the  Department  of  the  prevalence  of  a  disease  among  horses 
in  that  county  which  was  supposed  to  be  glanders. 
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Mr.  Robert  Neal,  Temple,  Bell  County,  Tex. .  writing  under  date  of 
July  4th  last,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  prevalence  of  glan- 
ders among  his  horses : 

The  people  of  this  whole  neighborhood  are  frightened  about  the  condition  of  my 
stock.  A  disease  is  prevailing  among  my  horses  which  kills  every  one  attacked  by 
it.  "When  first  taken  the  animal  looks  droopy  or  sleepy.  This  condition  lasts  about 
three  weeks,  when  the  nostrils  begin  to  discharge  freely.  Sometimes  this  discharge 
ceases  from  the  left  but  continues  from  the  right  nostril  until  the  animal  dies.  fS^ 
quently  the  nose  bleeds— generally  the  right  nostril— which  wiU  continue  for  about 
half  an  hour  and  suddenly  cease.  There  is  no  blood  mixed  with  the  discharge 
from  the  nose.  Lameness  after  a  while  in  the  hind  le^  sets  in,  and  boils  appear  on 
the  inside  of  the  legs  and  under  the  belly.  These  boils  attain  the  size  of  a  hen^s 
egg.  When  lanced  they  discharge  a  pus  similar  to  that  found  in  boils.  The  animal 
crows  weak  in  the  loins,  and  when  it  gets  down  it  can  not  get  up  without  assistance. 
The  drippings  from  the  nostrils  swim  on  the  wat^  as  would  a  feather.  I  have  lost 
five  mules  by  the  disease  and  have  four  more  which  will  no  doubt  die  in  a  short 
time  if  something  is  not  done  to  relieve  them.  I  have  a  fine  mare  also  sick,  and  a 
fuU-blooded  Norman  stallion  purchased  in  Iowa,  and  which  cost  me  a  big  sum  of 
money.  This  last-named  animal  is  very  badly  off.  He  has  been  bleeding  at  the 
r^ght  nostril,  and  his  hind  legs  are  badly  swollen  and  fuU  of  boils.  »  ♦  »  The 
disease  seems  to  be  spreading  aU  over  the  country.  It  has  broken  me  up,  and  wiU 
ruin  many  others  if  not  soon  checked. 

Mr.  Neal  was  informed  that  the  disease  described  above  was  glan- 
ders, and  as  there  was  no  remedy  for  it  the  only  alternative  was  to 
slaughter  the  animcds  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the  malady 
appeared, 

SPINAL  MSNINOITIS  AHONQ  H0R8SS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  will  be  found  the  results  of  Dr.  W.  H* 
Harbaugh's  investigation  of  a  disease  known  as  '^  staggers"  among 
horses  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Recentlv  an  outbreak  of 
disease  occurred  among  a  number  of  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Gordon,  of  New  Kent  County,  Va.,  which  was  investigated  by  Dr. 
Bowles,  business  partner  of  Dr.  Harbaugh.  The  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation, as  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Bowles,  are  thus  given 
by  Dr.  Harbaugh : 

There  were  16  horses  and  mules  on  the  farm,  6  of  which  were  sufferlnff  from 
what  Dr.  Bowles  positively  diagnosed  as  episootic  cerebro-spinal  metmigitis. 
Three  horses  and  1  mule  died;  2  mules  are  beyond  recovery,  if  not  now  dead. 
The  feed  consisted  of  com  and  fodder ;  fodder  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Dr.  Bowles 
assigns  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  the  quality  of  the  fodder.  He  advised  change  of 
feed  and  administered  a  cathartic  to  each  one  of  the  remaining  animalfl  not  at- 
tacked, as  a  preventive  measure. 

New  Eenf  Cknmty  is  situated  north  of  the  James  River,  and  north  of  the  district 
known  to  me  as  the  **  stagger  district,'*  and  I  therefore  consider  this  matter  of  much 
importance,  as  it  is  another  point  in  favor  of  my  view  of  staggers,  i  e.,  thatstag^ 
gers  and  epizootic  cerebro-spmal  meningitis  are  not  one  and  the  same  disease.  You 
wiU  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  this  outbreak  the  malady  is  as  fatal  to  mules 
as  to  horses.  Another  point  I  wish  to  caU  your  attention  to  is  the  occurrence  of 
this  outbreak  during  the  past  remarkable  cold  weather.  Staggers  occurs  only  dur- 
ing the  hot  months. 

Dr.  Bowles  says  this  particular  form  is  situated  high  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa- 
munky  River.  From  inquiries  among  the  neighboring  farmers  he  is  of  tlie  opinion 
that  epizootic  staggers  is  an  unknown  and  unheard-of  disease  in  that  section. 

8WINK  PLAGUE. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hardison,  Salina,  Kans.,  writing  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1886,  says: 

Last  spring  swine  plague  made  its  appearance  among  my  hogs,  and  I  lost  about 
700  head,  large  and  small.  I  gathered  up  the  remnants  and  bred  them,  and  last 
fall  I  had  about  200  pigs  from  them.  They  thrived  well  until  about  a  month  a^, 
when  theycommenced  to  die,  and  sinoe  then  about  80  head  have  suocumbed  to  ttm 
disease.    The  okler  animals  itiU  remain  healthy. 
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In  a  letter  dated  March  11,  1886,  Dr.  Hamilton  C.  Kibble,  of  Ob- 
long,  111.,  writes  that  swine  plague  is  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  among 
the  nogs  in  that  locality. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Trumbower,  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, while  on  a  professional  visit  to  Pennsylvania  in  April  last,  found 
gome  oases  of  swine  plague  at  Coopersburgh,  in  that  State,  which  he 
reported  as  follows: 

Mr.  William  Meyers,  living  2i  miles  east  of  Coopersburgh,  Pa.,  purchased  4  six- 
montiia'  old  hogs  of  Samuel  uehman,  about  the  15th  of  December  last.  On  the  28th 
of  tiie  Same  month  he  purchased  i  hogs  of  the  same  age  of  William  Bartholo- 
mew. They  were  all  placed  in  the  same  stable,  which  was  divided  into  three  apart- 
ments, the  Bartholomew  hogs  occup3ring  the  south  pen  and  the  Gehman  hogs  ihe 
other  two.  All  of  these  animals,  excepnng  one  of  the  Bartholomew  hogs,  which 
was  smaller  than  the  rest,  made  rapid  growth.  This  one  did  not  appear  to  be  as 
thriftj  as  the  others.  This  one,  which  I  will  call  No.  1,  began  to  manifest  difficult*^ 
in  breathing,  coughed,  and  then  appeared  to  swell  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  It 
soon  quit  eating  almost  entirely.  A  week  later  one  of  the  Gehman  hogs  in  the 
second  or  middle  stable  began  to  lose  in  appetite  and  became  stiff  in  its  movements, 
being  inclined  to  lie  in  the  bedding  all  the  time.  Mr.  Meyers  had  been  feeding  oil- 
cake meal  in  milk  and  slops  pretty  freely,  and  thought  he  had  foundered  them,  but 
one  of  his  neighbors  told  nim  they  had  the  corns  (whatever  that  may  be),  and  pro- 
posed to  cut  them  out.  Within  a  few  days  No«  8,  a  Bartholomew  hog,  was  tfucen 
sick,  laid  in  the  bedding  and  refused  to  eat.  About  this  time  Mr.  Mevers  noticed 
that  5  of  the  7  head  were  stiff  in  front  and  the  lower  part  of  the  snotdder  was 
swollen,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  illness.  He  then  had  the  corns  cut  in 
all  of  tnem  and  administer^  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  fed  them  sulphur,  salt- 

Seter  and  gunpowder.  He  says  they  b^gan  to  eat  better  but  did  not  grow  any. 
ince  ^e  midole  or  latter  part  of  March  mey  again  began  to  grow  worse,  increas- 
ing in  stiffKiess  and  turning  violet  and  purple  along  the  abdomen  and  neck.  This 
is  substantially  the  condition  in  which  I  found  them  at  my  first  examination  yester- 
day. 

Bartholomew  Pig  iVb.  1.— Temperature  102.2*.  Dyspnoea  excessive,  and  very  weak. 
She  could  only  stand  on  her  feet  for  about  ten  minutes  after  being  raised  up.  Purple 
discolorations  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  chest,  with  circumscribed  points  pimples. 
Soreness  on  the  snout,  with  cracking  of  the  skin.  Difficulty  of  deglutition,  out  eats 
sparingly.  Feces  hard-balled;  moist  cough;  swelling  of  the  throat  and  shoulders; 
conjectivia  injected,  and  membranes  pale  with  a  bluish  cast  She  has  had  to  be 
raised  and  pushed  to  the  trough  for  the  past  ten  days.  * 

Othman  I*ig  No,  2.— Temperature  104".  Has  to  be  raised  and  pushed  to  the  trough. 
Red  and  purple  blush  on  the  abdomen.  Slight  cough;  throat  very  little  swollen; 
shoulders  swollen  considerably;  nose  and  lips  cyanotic;  eyes  watery;  eats  some. 

Batholomew  Pig  No.  8.— Temperature  102.5\  Eats  moderately  well;  feces  very 
dry  and  coated;  membrane  of  rectum  very  highly  colored;  swollen  shoulders,  and 
very  sore  when  she  moves. 

Batholomew  Pig  No»  4.— Temperature  102''.  Eats  well;  eyes  bright;  ears  pointed; 
stiff  gait. 

Oehmanpig  No.  5. — Lame  in  one  hind  1^. 

Gehman  pig8  Nos.  6  and  7.— Slightly  stiif  in  front. 

The  followmg  is  a  record  of  the  temperature  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  April  7  :  No.  1. 
100.5** ;  No.  2, 102.2' ;  No.  8, 102* ;  No.  f.  101*.  In  all  otherrespeots  about  the  same 
as  yesterday.  No.  1  experiences  considerable  tenesma  on  defacation,  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  rectum  dark  purple  in  color.  I  examined  the  tongue,  mouth, 
abdomen,  and  other  parts  to  discover  cysticerous  cysts,  but  failed  to  find  any  evi- 
dence of  them.  The  swelling  of  the  shoulders  of  all,  the  excessively  painful  move- 
ment of  the  front  limbs,  and  the  swelling  of  the  throat  in  three  of  the  animals,  led 
me  to  expect  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  cysticercL  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  the  entire  absence  of  foul  breath  in  the  one  which  is  ahnost  on  the  point  of  suffo- 
cation, no  external  evidence  of  cysts,  no  loosening  of  the  hair,  no  brain  symptoms. 
Neither  is  it  likely  that  all  seven  should  be  affected  with  the  disease  and  manifesting 
such  a  similarity  of  symptoms.  Parotiditis  and  tonsilitis  are  excluded  by  slowness 
of  the  disease,  as  they  have  not  changed  for  the  better  or  worse  within  two  weeks. 
In  favor  of  swine  plague,  the  following  reasons  remain :  The  reported  existence  of 
swine  plague  last  summer  in  the  county  from  which  three  of  B.'s  hogs  came  (Mr. 
Bartholomew  purchased  these  animals  near  Little  York,  Himterdon  Cbunty,  N.  J., 
last  December).  Difficult  breathing  in  two  of  the  cases ;  constipation  (persistent) 
in  all  of  them ;  the  red  and  purple  discoloration  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  which 
do  not  disappear  on  pressure.  These,  together  with  lesser  significant  symptomj,  may 
point  to  a  mild  and  chronic  form  of  swine  plague. 
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On  tte  2d  day  of  July  last,  Dr.  Trumbower  reported  the  prer- 
alence  of  swine  plague  on  many  farms  in  the  vicmity  of  Patoka, 
111.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  it  was  reported  as  i»*eyailins 
quite  seriously  among  hogs  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneseo,  in  the  same 
State. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Hubble,  Gonzales,  Monterey  Coimty,  CaL,  writing  under 
date  of  June  23  last,  thus  speaks  of  the  ravages  of  swine  plague  among; 
his  own  and  his  neighbors'  hogs  : 

I  have  lost  some  250  head  of  hogs  from  swine  plague,  and  they  are  still  dying,  as 
I  lost  2  to-day.  There  has  been  a  heavy  loss  from^Se  disease  in  this  coun^Txho 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  died  have  been  suddne  pigs,  but  the  two  that  died 
to-day  were  large  hogs.  I  have  about  20,  or  perhaps  80  head  now  sick.  The  animals 
are  running  in  a  barley  field  with  an  abundance  of  water.  The  first  symptom  of 
illness  is  a  cough.  It  is  sometimes  from  one  to  three  weeks  before  some  of  them 
show  serious  illness.  Then  the  cough  increases  in  intensity ;  the  hog  humiw  up  its 
back  ;  scabs  appear  about  the  eves,  and  some  of  them  go  blind.  At  this  stage  they 
stiU  have  an  appetite,  eat  weU,but  grow  poorer  all  the  time,  I  do  not  bcdieve  any 
of  them  ever  recover,  though  some  of  them  will  live  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
The  disease  haa  been  on  this  farm  for  years. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Eveleigh,  Bloomfield.  Ind.,  writing  under  date  of  June 
24,  says  that  swine  plague  has  almost  ruined  the  hog  industry  of 
that  State. 

Mr.  C.  0.  Buckuld,  Raccoon  Ford,  Culpeper  County,  Va.J  writes  as 
follows  under  date  of  July  3  last : 

This  section  of  the  State  has  been  visited  for  several  vears  past  by  a  disease  called 
cholera,  which  has  destroyed  a  great  many  swine.  Many  of  mv  neighbors  have 
suffered  from  it,  but  until  recently  my  own  hogs  have  escaped  the  plague.  I  now 
have  4  or  5  which  I  fear  are  affected  by  it 

On  he  8th  of  July  last.  Dr.  J.  Eugene  Jamingan,  Toby's  Creek, 
S.  C,  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  disease  in  that  State  : 

Manv  farmers  of  this  section  are  losing  their  swine  by  disease,  and  I  have  been 
careful  to  make  many  post-mortem  examinations,  and  in  aU  I  found  the  same  le- 
sions, but  in  some  better  developed  than  in  others.  I  found  all  the  organs  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  liver  was  always  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation. In  some  specimens  the  gall-bladder  was  filled  with  an  almost  black,  effu- 
sive, semi-solid  liqmd,  too  thick  to  flow  out  of  the  duct ;  in  fact  the  duct  seemed  to 
be  closed  by  the  matter  becoming  solid  in  it.  In  some  cases  the  descending  colon 
or  *'  Tom  Thumb'*  was  highly  inflamed.  The  mucous  membrane  seemea  to  be 
rotten,  of  a  duU,  ashy-gray  color.  The  inflammation  generaUv  appeared  more 
severe  near  the  end  of  the  **  Tom  Thumb,**  or  the  attachment  of  appendix  vermi- 
f  ormis.  The  kidneys  were  normal  and  the  intestines  filled  with  gas.  These  are  all 
the  lesions  found. 

The  hogs  are  running  in  swamp  pasture  and  on  oat  lands,  and  get  plenty  of  oats 
and  grass.  The  first  symptoms  I  have  noticed  are  sick  stomach  and  vomitmg,  with 
a  sort  of  ''rash"  about  the  head,  ears,  neck,  and  belly.  In  violent  cases  these 
attain  the  size  of  a  No.  2  buck-shot  The  eyes,  or  more  properly  the  eye-lids, 
seem  to  be  inflamed,  as  thej  frequently  stick  together  so  closely  that  they  bbnd  the 
animal.  Aroimd  the  eyes  me  skm  has  a  rough,  scaly  appearance.  This  I  find  con- 
fined to  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  I  have  taken  tne  trouble  to  kill  animals  at 
the  various  stagte  of  the  plague,  so  as  to  inform  mvself  properlv,  and  I  will  say 
that  in  the  first  sta«^  the  gall-bladder  is  fiUed  with  bile,  not  unlixe  the  yolk  of  an 
egg;  so  yeUow  is  it  that  the  gaU-bladder  has  the  color  of  an  orange. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Waddell,  Saint  Maurice  Parish,  La.,  writing  under  date 
of  August  6,  1886,  says  : 

In  the  sprinj^  of  1885  a  disease  attacked  my  hogs,  killing  82  out  of  86  head.  It 
was  an  irruptive  disease,  and  I  give  a  history  of  the  outbreak  as  follows :  I  had  5 
grown  sows  with  30  pigs,  all  in  good  order.  The  first  symptom  was  high  fever, 
then  cough  (dry),  then  an  irruption,  swelling  of  the  head,  eyes  closing,  with  foam 
exuding  from  we  eyes;  skin  of  the  belly  red;  violent  spacuns;  eyes  oscillating,  and 
tremor  and  twitching  of  themusdoi  as  if  under  the  influenoe  of  stryohnina.    Aboul 
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three  days  after  the  irmptioii  ther  would  die.  If  th^went  into  water  it  rapidly 
hastonea  deatii.  Some  would  get  down  on  thdr  kneee  and  squeal  terribly  while  the 
'*  fit  *'  was  upon  them;  others  would  come  up,  walk  around,  and  die  in  a  few  seconds 
without  a  struggle.  One  sow  escaped  without  any  s^nnptoms  of  the  disease;  two 
lived  through,  and  where  the  irruption  occurred  wmte  hairs  grew  out  (they  were 
black  hogs).  These  two  sows  have  since  had  two  litters  of  pigs.  Of  the  first  litter, 
now  shoats,  one  this  spring  (1886)  had  a  **  fit "  and  vomited.  I  made  an  incision  half 
an  inch  long  and  about  one-fourth  inch  deep  in  the  back  of  its  neck,  and  inserted 
about  8°*  of  morphine.  It  recovered,  but  carried  its  head  with  a  twist.  The  sows 
appear  weU,  but  I  notice  one  pig  of  the  second  litter  in  the  last  day  or  two  has  a 
cough.  I  forbade  my  sons  handling  these  hogs,  and  my  health  being  too  feeble  to 
make  post-mortem  examinations  I  can  not  give  such  information  as  will  prove  satis- 
factory. I  will  state,  however,  that  the  i)eople  around  me  at  the  time  were  sorely 
afflicted  with  measles,  and  I  rather  believe  the  hogs  had  that  disease.  Their  bowels 
were  in  no  way  disturbed.  I  notioed  that  the  tongue  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  appeared  very  red.  Some  of  them  were  very  restless— could  find  no 
position  that  would  relieve  them,  and  would  lean  against  a  fence  until  they  would 
zaU  dead.    All  '*  panted**  as  if  their  lungs  were  congested. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Roane,  of  Tennessee/ says  that  swine  plarae  prevailed 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  State  dnring  May  and  June  last,  and 
that  while  it  was  equally  as  fatal  **  it  was  not  so  generally  diffused  as 
in  1884.'*  He  attrioutes  the  disease  to  the  poison  communicated  by 
buffalo  gnats.  No  doubt  these  gnats  assisted  in  spreading  the  dis- 
ease by  innoculating  the  animals  with  the  virus  of  swine  plague^  an 
infinitesimalportion  of  which  was  sufficient  to  set  up  the  disease. 

Dr.  A.  B.  iBradbury,  health  officer  of  Delaware  County,  Ind.,  and 
Mr.  John  M.  GrsJiam,  president  of  the  Delaware  County  Agricultural 
Association,  writing  under  date  of  August  27  last,  states  that  hoc 
cholera  or  swine  plague  is  prevailing  extensively  in  that  county,  and 
that  the  losses  are  very  heavy. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Henderson,  Sloan,  Woodbury  County,  Iowa,  writes, 
under  date  of  September  5,  that  hogs  are  dying  by  hundreds  in  that 
county  of  swine  plague. 

PABALYSIS  IN  PIGS. 

Mr.  George  Jacobis,  Philmont,  Columbia  County,  N.  T.,  writing 
under  date  of  January  4,  1886,  says: 

A  disease  hitherto  unknown  has  broken  out  among  swine  in  this  vicinity.  It  is 
confined  principally  to  pigs,  l^e  disease  seems  to  attack  the  loins,  the  animal  soon 
losing  the  use  of  its  hind  legs.  I  find  the  same  symptoms  described  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1881-82,  by  R.  J.  Donaldson,  of 
Georgetown,  S.  C.  In  the  South  Carolina  case  the  feed  was  ground  rice.  Here  the 
feed  has  been  com. 

DISEASE  OP  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Aquilla  Denmead,  Del  Rio,  Val  Verde  County,  Tex.,  writing 
under  date^of  February  20  last,  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
disease  which  has  proved  quite  destructive  to  his  sheep : 

I  have  been  a  sheep  raiser  here  in  Texas  for  eight  years,  and  have  had  no  disease 
in  my  flock  until  4bout  the  Ist  of  last  August.  About  that  time  my  lambs  and 
yearlings  commenced  to  die  at  the  rate  of  about  two  or  three  a  day  in  a  flock  of 
1,200.  They  become  poor  and  would  eat  but  very  little,  and  flnally  got  so  weak 
that  they  could  not  stand  up.  I  do  not  think  that  over  10  out  of  the  number  that 
were  effected  recovered.  I  thought  they  had  got  hold  of  some  poisonous  herb,  and 
I  gave  those  that  seemed  to  be  sick  plenty  oi  melted  grease,  out  it  seemed  to  do 
them  no  good.  They  did  not  stop  dymig  until  we  had  rain,  which  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  September.  About  the  1st  of  January  they  commenced  to  get  sick 
again.  They  were  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  soon  conunenced  to  die,  which 
they  are  still  doing.  Those  that  are  dying  now  are  last  year's  lambs  and  two-year- 
olds  next  month.    I  did  not  think  it  was  poison  this  time,    I  have  examined  a  great 
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many  of  those  that  have  died,  and  find  in  all  that  one  of  the  small  stomachs,  or 
contents  of  the  same,  is  very  dry,  nothing  like  as  soft  as  the  contents  of  the  other, 
X  have  been  unable  to  detect  anything  wrong  in  my  examination  of  the  liver  and 
lights.  I  have  given  those  that  are  affected  linseea  oil  (raw)  in  2-ounoe  doses,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  do  them  any  good.  In  skinning  one  that  died  the  other  day 
one  or  two  worms  dropped  out  of  the  nose,  and  since  then  I  have  been  cutting  the 
head  open  and  find  worms  at  the  root  of  the  nose  in  all  of  them.  It  is  a  worm 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  black  stripes  across  the  back.  Some  of  them. are  white,  with  no  black  stripes. 
A  kind  of  mucous,  mixed  with  some  blood,  comes  from  the  nose  of  those  affectel. 
X  mixed  up  a  strong  solution  of  tobacco  and  iEidded  a  few  drops  of  strong  carbolic  acid, 
with  wliich  I  syringed  the  nose  of  the  sick  animals.  I  do  not  think  it  did  them  any 
good,  as  they  swaUowed  the  injected  wash.  Some  of  those  that  have  died  were 
nice  and  fat  when  first  affected,  but  they  would  soon  become  poor,  and  would  die, 
as  near  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  in  from  five  to  ten  days  after  the  first  symptons  were 
noticeable. 

MYSTERIOUS  DESTRUCTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALp. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Qleaves,  Wytheville,  Va.,  writing  under  date  of  April 
12  last,  gives  the  following  acoount  of  the  loss  of  many  domestic 
animals  whioh  annually  occurs  in  that  locality  from  some  unknown 
cause: 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  is  now  of  great  interest,  and  is 
of  increasing  importance  to  a  lar^  number  of  our  people.  In  the  counties  of 
Washington,  Smyth,  and  Grayson  is  situated  what  is  known  as  White  Top  Mount- 
ain. Tliis  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Vir^;inia.  The  soil  all  over  the  mountain  is 
very  fertile,  as  well  as  that  upon  neighbonng  ranges.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  blue  grass  andpea  vines,  and  furnishes  pasturage  for  a  hirge  number 
of  cattle,  sheep,  ana  hogs.  These  thrive  and  fatten  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
but  about  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  ^September  there  comes  what  is  called  by 
the  people  of  the  mountains  fall  poison,  which  sometimes  kills  whole  herds  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  hogs.  *  What  it  is  the  people  do  not  know.  It  is  not  a  weed  or  any 
vegetable  matter,  out  something  which,  as  they  say,  falls  upon  the  grass.  It  1^ 
particularly  destructive  about  and  after  sundown.  People  have  been  made  sick  by 
drinking  the  milk  of  a  cow  allowed  to  feed  upon  blue  grass  or  pea  vines  after  sun- 
set. A  very  large  and  valuable  territory  is  thus  rendered  practically  useless  at  the 
season  spoken  of,  when  it  is  most  needed.  I  simply  write  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be 
well  to  mvestigate  the  matter  and  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  this  evil|  and,  if  pos- 
sible, find  a  remedy  therefor? 

WILL  STBYOHNIKB  KILL  BUZZABDS  P 

The  statistical  correspondent  of  Ohautuaqua  County,  N.  T.,  says: 

Your  correspondent  lost  68  hogs  out  of  a  herd  of  108.  Many  of  my  neighbors  lest 
all  they  had.  My  hogs  were  in  three  separate  pastures,  with  good  grass  and  clover 
and  sound  com.  Had  no  communication  with  other  ho^.  No  othernogs  within  less 
than  one-half  mUe  of  them  when  the  first  ones  were  taken  sick.  All  drank  from  the 
spring  in  the  fields  where  they  were  confined ;  no  water  from  other  fields  or  out- 
side lots  running  through  the  hog  lotB,  Buzzards  fiew  over  this  field  morning  and 
night,  going  to  and  from  dead  hogs  on  farms  tliree-f ourths  of  a  mile  away.  Ch^ged 
fields  with  this  lot  four  times  ;  took  out  the  sick  as  fast  as  discovered,  and  burned 
the  dead  ones.  Swarms  of  buzzards  then  came,  and  I  then  made  many  gashes  in 
three  dead  hogs  and  put  in  enough  strychnine  to  destroy  all  the  buzzards  that 
would  feed  upon  the  carcasses,  and  watohed  the  results.  Did  not  discover  that  it 
had  any  effect  upon  them.  They  ato  the  three  hogs  that  day ;  heard  of  no  dead 
buzzards  in  the  vicinity.  Found  three  dead  hogs  the  next  morning  that  had  been 
gnawing  the  bones  of  the  hogs  in  whioh  the  poison  had  been  placed.  Query:  Will 
strychnme  IdU  buzzards? 
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The  following  are  official*  transcripts  of  the  laws  of  all  the  States 
and  Territories  adopted  since  the  piiblication  of  the  Secpnd  Annual 
Keport  of  the  Bureau  for  the  control  of  contagious,  infectious,  and 
communicable  diseases  of  domesticated  animals.  The  proclamations 
of  the  governors  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  which  have 
adopted  quarantine  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contar 
gious  and  infectious  diseases  will  also  be  found  below ; 

▲N  ACl  for  the  preTentJon  and  fuppreisioii  of  infeotlouf  and  contagious  dliOMW  of  borwi  aod 

other  animals. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Alabama,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  any  person  who  is  the  owner  or  possessor  of  a  horse,  mule,  or  other  ani* 
mal  havhig  the  glanders  or  other  fatal,  contagious,  or  infectious  disease,  to  keep 
such  diseased  animals  away  and  removed  from  any  public  or  other  place  where 
horses,  mules,  or  other  animals  are  usually  kept  in  said  counties,  and  also  to  keep 
such  diseased  animals  at  a  distance  from  any  common  rendezvous  for  animals 
therein,  whether  such  rendezvous  or  place  of  resort  be  maintained  for  public  or 
private  use  and  convenience;  and  any  person  refusing  or  wilfuUy  n^lecting  to  obey 
this  provision  of  law,  by  bdnging  such  diseased  horse,  mule,  or  other  animal  or 
eausmg  the  same  to  be  brought  to  anv  rendezvous  of  animals  or  other  place  where 
the  same  shall  be  usually  kept,  shall  oe  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeahor  and  may 
be  indicted  therefor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  bv  or  before  any  court  of  this 
State  competent  at  this  time  to  try  and  punish  misaemeanors  committed  in  said 
counties,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  |50  nor  less  than  $5  for  any  violation  of  this 
law:  Provided^  That  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  any  person  under  this  statute 
d^all  not  be  a  bar  to  an  action  for  civil  damages  against  said  person  for  loss  or  in- 
jury incurred  by  reason  of  the  violation  thereof. 

Approved  February  28, 1887. 

ARIZONA. 

▲K  AOr  tor  tba  proteotloii  of  domastto  animals. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  bu  the  legislative  assmnbly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona: 
Five  commissioners  identifiea  with  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  Territory  of  Ari* 
zona  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  shall  constitute  the  live-stock  sanitary 
commission  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
ofTice,  each  commissioner  shidl  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office,  and  file  the  same 
with  Uie  seoretarv  of  the  Territory;  and  each  commissioner,  before  entering  on  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  shall  execute  a  bond,  to  be  api)roved  by  the  governor,  in 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  file  the  same  with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory.  The  term  of  office 
of  i^d  oommiflrianers  shall  be  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  April, 
1887,  next  succeeding  their  appointment,  and  the  p;overnor  shall  have  the  power  to 
fill  any  vacancy  in  said  commission.  Said  commissioners  shall  elect  one  of  their 
number  chairman,  and  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  hereinafter  provided  for 
ibftU  be  eaxfficio  secretary  of  said  commission. 
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The  secretary  shall  keeps  full  and  complete  record  of  the  proceedingf  of  fhec . 
mission,  and  make  such  report  to  the  goyenior  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  i 
quired. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  wfth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislative  council,  appoint  a  skilled  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  Territory,  who  at  the 
date  of  such  appointment  shall  be  a  graduate  in  good  standing  of  a  recognized  col- 
lie of  veterinary  surgery,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  commission:  Provided^  That  the  salary  of  said  veterin- 
ary surgeon  shall  on  no  account  exceed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annmn, 
and  fifteen  (15)  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  necessarilv  traveled  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties;  and  the  Territorial  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant 
on  the  Territorial  treasurer  for  the  said  amounts,  properly  verified,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  live-stock  sanitary  fund  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  the  Territorial  veterinarian  shall 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  f aithfuUv  perfovm  the  duties  of  his  said  office,  and 
shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
($3,000)  dollars,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  bond  and  sureties  thereto  shall  be  ap- 
S roved  by  the  governor,  and  said  bond,  together  with  his  oath  of  office,  shall  be 
eposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act  to  protect  the  health  of  the  domestic  animals  of  the  Territory  from  all  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases  of  a  malignant  character,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  establish,  maintain,  and  enforce  such  quar- 
antine, sanitary,  and  other  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  any  member  of  said  commission,  upon  receipt  bv  him  of  reliable  informar 
tion  of  the  existence  among  the  domestic  animals  of  the  Territoi*y  of  any  mAligni^Tit 
disease,  to  at  once  notify  the  Territorial  veterinarian,  who  shall  eo  at  once  to  the 

Slace  where  buj  such  disease  is  alleged  to  exist,  and  make  a  carefm  examination  of 
tie  animals  beheved  to  be  affected  with  any  such  disease,  and  ascertain,  if  poesible, 
what,  if  any,  disease  exists  among  the  Uve  stock  reported  to  be  aftecfed,  and 
whether  the  same  is  conta^gious  or  infectious  or  not ;  and  if  said  disease  is  found  to 
be  of  a  malignant,  conta^ous,  or  infectious  character,  he  shall  direct  the  tempo- 
rarv  ouarantine  and  sanitair  regulations  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any 
such  oisease,  and  report  his  findings  and  actions  to  the  commission. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  receipt  b^  anv  member  of  this  commission  of  the  report  of  the 
Territorial  veterinarian,  provided  for  in  section  two  of  this  act,  if  said  member 
shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require  it,  he  shall  immedi- 
ately convene  the  commission  at  such  a  place  as  he  m&j  designate,  and  if  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  veterinarian  the  commission  shall  be  satisfied  that 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  exists  of  a  malignant  character,  which  seri- 
ously threatens  the  health  of  domestic  animals,  they  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
infected  district,  ascertain  and  determine  the  premises  or  grounds  infected,  and  es- 
tablish the  <][uarantine,  sanitary,  and  police  regulations  necessary  to  circumscribe 
and  exterminate  such  disease;  and  no  domesSc  animal  liable  to  become  infected 
\rith  the  disease,  or  capable  of  communicating  the  same,  shall  be  permitted  to  ent^r 
or  leave  the  district,  premises,  or  pounds  so  quarantined,  except  by  authority  of 
the  commission.  Tlie  said  commission  shall  also  from  time  to  time  enforce  such 
directions  and  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  separating,  mode  of  hand- 
ling, treating,  feeding,  and  caring  for  such  diseased  and  exposed  ftnimVlQ  as  it  shall 
deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  two  classes  of  animals  from  coming  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  perfectly  isolate  them  from  all  other  domestic  animalB  which  have 
not  been  exposed  thereto,  and  which  are  susceptible  of  becoming  infected  with  dis- 
ease; and  the  said  commission,  or  any  of  the  members  thereof,  and  sidd  veterina- 
rian, are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  upon  any  grounds  or  premises 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  When  m  the  opinion  of  the  commission  it  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  among  the  Uve  stock  of  the 
Territory  to  destroy  animals  affected  with  or  which  have  been  exposed  to  any  such 
disease,  it  shall  determine  what  animals  shall  be  killed,  and  appraise  the  same  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  killed  and  the  carcasses  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  m  its  judgment  will  best  protect  the  health  of  the  domestic  ftmimi^iff  of 
the  locality. 

Sec.  6.  whenever,  as  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act  provided,  the  commiaeioa 
shall  direct  the  killing  of  any  domestic  A-nirrml  or  animals,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commissioners  to  appraise  the  animal  or  animals  to  be  killed,  and  shall  make  an  in- 
▼entoiy  of  the  animal  or  animals  condemned,  and  in  fixinc^  the  value  thereof  the 
commissioners  shall  be  governed  by  the  value  of  said  animaa  or  animals  at  the  rate 
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of  appraisement:  Provided,  That  no  animal  or  animals  shall  be  slanghtered  except 
those  affected  with  contagions  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  or  foot  and  mouth  duh 
ease,  or  such  sb  have  been  ezi)0«ed  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  When  the  commission  shall  have  determined  the  quarantine  and  other 
necessary  relations  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  among  domestic  animals  of 
any  mahgnant,  contagious,  or  infectious  disease  found  to  exist  among  the  live  stock 
of  the  Territory,  and  given  its  order  as  hereinbefore  provided,  prescribing  Quarantine 
and  other  regulations,  it  shall  notify  the  governor  thereof,  who  shall  issue  nis  procla- 
mation, proclaiming  the  boundary  of  such  (quarantine,  and  the  orders,  rules,  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  commissiou,  which  proclamation  may  be  published  by 
written  or  printed  hand-bills,  posted  within  the  boundaries  or  on  the  Imes  of  the 
district,  premises,  places,  or  grounds  so  quarantined,  or  by  being  published  in  the 
official  paper  of  the  Territory:  Provided.Th&t  if  the  commission  decide  that  it  is 
not  necessary,  by  reason  of  tne  limited  extent  of  the  district  in  which  such  disease 
exists,  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued,  then  none  shall  be  issued;  but  the  com- 
mission shall  give  notice  as  may  to  it  seem  best  to  make  the  quarantine  established 
effective. 

Sec.  8.  The  commission  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  have  the  jwwer  to  employ 
such  persons,  and  purchase  such  supplies  and  material  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
into  niU  effect  all  orders  by  it  given,  as  herembefore  provided:  Provided^  That  no 
laborer  shall  be  employed,  nor  material  or  supplies  purchased  by  the  commission, 
except  such  additional  labor,  material,  and  supplies  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  quarantine  and  other  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commission. 

Sec.  9.  When  any  animal  or  animals  are  killed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
by  order  of  the  commission,  the  owner  thereof  shall  be  paid  tnerefor  the  appraised 
value  fixed  by  the  appraisement  hereinbefore  provided  for:  Provided^  The  right  of 
indemnity  on  account  of  any  animals  killed  by  order  of  the  commission  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  owners  of  animals  which  have  been 
brought  into  the  Territory  in  a  diseased  condition,  or  from  any  State,  country,  Ter- 
ritory, or  district  in  which  the  disease  with  which  the  animal  is  infected,  or  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed,  exists;  nor  shall  any  animal  be  paid  for  by  the  Territory  which 
may  be  brougnt  into  the  Territory  in  violation  of  any  law  or  quarantine  regulation 
thereof,  or  the  owner  of  which  shall  have  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  disrcigaxded  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  live-stock  sanitary  commission 
or  any  member  thereof;  nor  shall  any  animal  be  paid  for  by  the  Territory  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  claimant  with  the  claimant's  knowledge  that  such 
animal  was  diseased,  or  was  suspected  of  being  diseased,  or  of  having  been  exposed 
to  any  conta^ous  or  infectious  disease;  nor  shall  any  animal  belonging  to  the  united 
States  be  paid  for  by  the  Territory. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  any  domestic 
animal  or  animals  who  discovers,  suspects,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  that  any  qt  his 
domestic  animals  or  domestic  animals  in  hiis  charge  are  affected  with  any  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  to  immediately  notify  such  fact,  beUef  or  suspicion  to  the 
commission,  or  any  member  of  it,  and  to  the  sheriff  and  county  clerk  of  the  county 
in  which  such  domestic  animal  is  f  oimd  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  who. 
discovers  the  existence  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  the  domestic 
animals  of  another  to  report  the  same  to  the  sheriff  and  county  clerk  of  the  county 
in  which  such  domestic  animal  is  found. 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  bring  into  this  Territory  any  domestic 
animal  which  is  affected  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  any  animal 
which  has  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  Any  x>erson  who  owns  or  is  in  possession  of  live  stock  which  is,  or  which 
is  suspected,  reported  to  be  affected  with  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  who 
shall  refuse  to  allow  the  Territorial  veterinarian  or  other  authorized  officer  or  offi- 
cers to  examine  such  stock,  or  shall  hinder  or  obstruct  the  Territorial  veterinarian 
or  other  authorized  officer  or  officers  in  any  examination  of,  or  in  any  attempt  to 
examine  such  stock,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  18.  Any  person  who  shall  have  in  his  possession  any  domestic  animal  affected 
with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  knowing  such  ammal  to  be  affected,  or 
after  having  received  notice  that  such  animal  is  so  affected,  or  who  shall  sell,  ship, 
drive,  trade  or  give  away  such  diseased  animal  or  animals  which  have  been  exposed 
to  such  infection  or  contagion,  or  who  shall  move  or  drive  any  domestic  animal  in 
violation  of  any  direction,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  establishing  and  regulating 
quarantine,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  therecS 
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shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  lees  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hun> 
dred  dollars  for  each  of  such  diseased  or  exposed  dorpestic  animals  which  he  shall 
sell,  ship,  drive,  trade,  or  give  away  in  violaticm  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Pro- 
vided, That  any  owner  of  any  domestic  animal  which  has  been  affected  with  or  ex- 
posed to  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  may  dispose  of  the  same  after  having 
obtained  from  the  Territorial  veterinarian  a  bill  of  health  of  such  animal. 

Seo.  14.  When  any  live  stock  shall  be  appraised  and  killed  by  order  of  the  com- 
miasion,  it  shall  issue  to  the  owner  of  the  live  stock  so  killed  a  certificate,  showing 
the  number  and  kind  of  animals  killed,  and  the  amount  to  which  the  holder  is 
entitled,  and  rei>ort  the  same  to  the  auditor  of  the  Territory  and  upon  presenta- 
tion  of  such  certificate  to  the  auditor,  he  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for 
the  amount  therein  stated,  payable  out  of  the  live-stock  sanitary  fund  and  no  other, 
as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Seo.  15.  Hie  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  as  herein- 
before provided  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  dav  for  the  time  by  them  necessarily 
employed  in  discharging  the  duties  reqtiired  by  this  act,  and  each  member  of  th^ 
conmussion  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  receive  fifteen  (15)  cents  for  each  and 
every  mile  actually  travelled,  which  said  per  diem  and  expenses  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  out  of  the  live-stock  sanitary  fimd  and  no  other,  as  hereinafter 
provided  for,  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor,  to  be  issued  on  the  filing  in  his  ofiioe 
of  an  itemized  account  thereof  properly  verified. 

Sec.  16.  Whenever  the  governor  of  the  Territory  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
any  dangerous,  contagious,  or  infectious  disease  has  become  epidemic  in  certain 
localities  in  other  States,  Territories,  or  coimtries,  or  that  there  are  conditions  which 
render  such  domestic  animals  from  such  infected  districts  liable  to  convey  such 
disease,  he  shall,  by  proclamation,  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  live  stock  at 
the  kind  diseased  into  the  Territory,  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health, 
given  by  a  duly  authorized  veterinary  inspector,  and  all  such  animalB  arriving  in 
this  Territory  shall  be  examined  without  delay  by  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  if  deemed  necessary  placed  in  close  quarantine  until  all  danger  of  infection  is 
passed,  when  they  shall  be  released  by  order  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  or  the  live- 
stock commission., 

Seo.  17.  The  commissioners  shall  have  the  power  to  call  upon  any  sheriff,  under 
sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  or  constable  to  execute  their  orders,  and  such  officers  disdl 
obey  the  cmiers  of  the  said  commissioners;  and  the  officers  p^orming  such  duties 
shall  receive  compensation  therefor,  as  is  prescribed  by  law  for  like  services,  to  be 
paid  as  other  excuses  of  said  commission,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and  any  officer 
may  arrest  on  view,  and  take  before  any  magistrate  of  the  county,  any  perscHi 
found  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  such  officer  shall  immediately  notify 
the  county  attorney  of  such  arrest,  and  he  shall  proseoute  the  person  so  offending 
according  to  law. 

Sec  18.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  any  person  who  shall  violate, 
disregard,  or  evade,  or  attempt  to  violate,  disregard,  or  evade  any  of  the  proviaioiis 
of  this  act,  or  who  shall  violate,  disregard,  or  evade,  or  atttempt  to  violate,  disre- 
gard, or  evade  any  of  the  rules,  r^ulations,  orders,  or  directions  of' the  live-stock 
sanitary  commission  establishing  and  ^veming  quarantine,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  som 
not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

Seo.  19.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  drive  or  trans- 
port, or  cause  to  be  driven  or  transported  into  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  any  cattle 
from  those  States,  Territories,  or  countries  against  which  the  governor  Uas  pro- 
claimed a  quarantine  as  hereinbefore  providea  for  in  section  10  of  this  act :  Pro- 
videdj  That  cattle  in  transit  through  the  Territory  on  the  railroads  are  not  liable  to 
any  penalties  attached  to  said  act. 

Seo.  20.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  sheep  and  hogs,  or  to  cattle 
when  affected  by  the  disease  known  as  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever. 

Seo.  21.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  each  member  of  the  live-stock  sanitary  oom- 
mission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  afiSrmations. 

Seo  22.  Any  moneys  collected  as  fines  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  be 
paid  into  the  Territorial  treasury  and  be  set  apart  and  be  known  as  the  live-stock 
sanitary  fimd,  and  all  expenses  of  said  sanitary  commission  shall  be  paid  oat  o^ 
said  fund,  and  from  no  otner. 

Sec.  23.  An  act  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  diseased  cattle  into  the  Territory 
of  Arizona,  approved  March  2,  1885,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  all  acts  and  parts  ci 
acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  nereby  repealed. 

Sec.  24.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  March  10,  1887. 
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AN  ACT  f<»  the  protoctkm  of  cattle  ftgalsstTNEM,  q>leB]o,  or  SpaoUh  to?er. 

Section  1.  Be  it  eruicted  by  the  legUlative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona: 
No  person  or  persons  shall,  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber of  any  year,  drive  or  cause  to  be  driven  into  or  through  any  county  or  part 
thereof  in  this  Territory,  or  turn  loose  or  cause  to  be  turned  upon  or  kept  upon  any 
highway,  range,  common,  or  inclosed  pasture  within  this  Territory  any  cattle  capa- 
ble of  communicating  or  liable  to  impart  what  is  known  as  Texis,  splenic,  or  Span- 
ish fever. 

Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  tMs  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  each  offence  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  hundiM  dollars  and  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in 
the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  and  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sbo.  ^.  No  ofiicer,  agent,  employ^,  servant,  or  other  person  connected  with  or 
employed  in  the  business  or  operation  of  any  railway,  common  carrier,  or  other 
transportation  corporation,  company,  or  association  shall  ship  or  cause  or  permit  to 
be  shipped,  or  transport  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  transported  oy  means  of  the  trans- 
portation afforded  by  such  common  carrier,  railway,  or  other  transportation  corpo- 
ration, company,  or  association,  or  deliver  to  any  consignee  or  other  person,  between 
the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  December  of  any  year,  within  this  Terri- 
tory, any  cattle  capable  of  communicating  or  liable  to  impart  what  is  known  as 
Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever. 

Any  officer,  agent,  employd,  servant,  or  other  person  connected  with  or  employed 
in  the  business  or  operation  of  any  railway,  common  carrier,  or  other  transportation 
corporation,  company,  or  association  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall,  upon 
conviction  liiereof ,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  for  each  offence, 
be  fined  not  less  than  one  himdred  dollars  or  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  and  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  DV  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment:  Promdedf  That  cattle  in  transit  throiigli 
this  Territory  on  any  railroad  are  not  liable  to  the  penalties  attached  to  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  any  sheriff,  under  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  or  con- 
stable within  this  Territory,  upon  a  complaint  made  to  him  by  any  citizen  of  the 
Territory,  or  otherwise  hiaving  notice  or  knowledge  that  there  are  within  the  county 
where  such  officer  resides  cattle  believed  to  be  capable  of  communicatiiig  or  liaUie 
to  impart  the  disease  known  as  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever,  to  forthwith  take 
charge  of  and  retain  such  cattle  imder  such  temporary  quarantine  regulations  as  will 
prevent  the  communication  of  such  disease,  and  make  immediate  report  thereof  to 
the  live-stock  sanitsury  commission;  and  such  officer  shall  keep  said  cattle  in  custody 
as  aforesaid  until  released  by  order  of  said  live-stock  sanitary  commission;  and  no 
officer  who  shall  take  or  detain  any  cattle  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
liable  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  cattle  for  any  damages  by  reason  of  such  tak- 
ing or  detention,  or  by  reason  of  the  performances  of  any  otner  duty  enjoined  in 
this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  live-stock  sanitary  commission  shall  determine  that  certain 
cattle  within  the  Territory  are  capable  of  communicating  or  are  liable  to  impeirt 
Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever,  they  shall  issue  an  order  to  the  sheriff  or  any  con- 
stable or  the  county  in  which  said  cattle  are  found,  commanding  him  to  take  and 
keep  such  cattle  in  his  custody,  subject  to  such  quarantine  regulations  as  they  may 
prescribe,  until  the  first  day  of  December  next  ensuing,  on  which  date  they  shall 
direct  such  officer  to  deliver  said  cattle  to  their  owner  or  owners  or  his  or  their  agent: 
Provided^  hoioever^  That  before  any  cattle  so  held  shall  be  delivered  as  aforesaid, 
there  shall  be  paid  to  said  livenstock  commission  all  the  costs  and  expenses  of  taking, 
detaining,  and  holding  said  cattle;  and  in  case  such  costs  and  expenses  are  not  paM 
within  ten  days  after  the  first  day  of  December,  the  said  officer  shall  advertise,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  by  law  provided  in  cases  of  sales  of  i)er8onal  property,  that 
he  will  sell  such  cattle,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such 
costs  and  expenses,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  sale;  and  at  the  time  and  place  so 
advertised  he  shall  proceed  to  sell  as  many  of  said  cattle  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay 
off  the  costs  and  expenses  and  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  forthwith  shall  pay  over 
to  the  owner  of  sucn  cattle  or  his  legal  representative  any  amoimt  so  received  in 
excess  of  the  legcd  fees  and  expenses  of  such  officer. 

Any  officer  performing  any  of  the  duties  enjoined  in  this  section  or  in  the  next 
preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  therefor  as  is  pre- 
Bcribed  by  law  for  similar  services,  to  be  paid  as  other  expenses  of  said  live-stock 
sanitary  commission  are  paid  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  or  persons,  as  is  specified  in  section  <»ie  of  this  act,  or  any 
olficer,  a«;ent,  employd.  servant,  or  other  person,  as  is  specified  in  section  two  oi 
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this  act,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  any  party  in- 
jured through  such  violation  for  anv  damages  that  may  thereby  arise  from  the 
communication  of  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action; 
and  the  party  so  injured  shall  have  a  lien  for  such  damages  on  the  cattle  so  com- 
mrmicating  the  disease,  such  lien  to  be  enforced  in  like  manner  as  other  liens  may 
be  enforced. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  trial  of  anv  person  oharged  with  the  violation  of  any  of  ihe  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  in  the  trial  of  any  civil  action  brought  to  recover  damages 
for  the  communication  of  Texas^  splenic  or  Spanish  fever,  proof  that  the  cattle 
which  such  person  is  charged  with  driving  or  keeping  in  violation  of  the  law,*  or 
which  are  claimed  to  have  communicated  the  said  disease,  were  brought  into  this 
Territory  between  the  first  d&j  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  December  of  each  ^ear  in 
which  the  offense  was  committed  or  such  cause  of  action  arose,  from  south  of  the 
thirtynseventh  parallel  of  north  latitude,  shall  be  taken  sa  prima  facie  evidence  that 
such  cattle  were  capable  of  communicating  and  liable  to  impart  Texas,  splenic  or 
Spanish  fever,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  that  the  owner  or  persons  or  per- 
son in  charge  of  such  cattle,  had  full  knowledge  and  notice  thereof  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  alleged  offense:  Proviaedf  hotoever,  That  if  the  owner  or 
owners  or  person  in  charge  of  such  cattle  shall  show  by  such  certificate  or  certifi- 
cates as  shall  hereafter  be  designated  by  the  live-stock  sanitary  commission  of  this 
Territory  that  the  said  cattle  have  been  kept  since  the  first  day  of  December  of  the 
previous  year  west  of  the  east  line  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  north  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  or  west  of  the  twenty-first  meridian  of  lon^^tude 
west  from  Washington,  and  north  of  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  thereto:  Provided  furtJier,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  cattle  shipped  or  driven  from  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Seo.  7.  Whenever  two  or  more  persons  shall,  in  violation  of  this  act,  at  the  same 
time  or  at  different  times  during  tne  same  year  drive  or  cause  to  be  driven  upon  the 
same  highway,  range,  common,  or  pasture,  within  this  Territory  any  cattle  capable 
of  communicating  or  liable  to  impart  Texas,  splenic  or  Spanish  fever,  they  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  damages  that  may  arise  from  the  communication 
of  such  disease  at  any  time  thereafter  during  the  same  year  to  any  native,  domestic, 
or  acclimated  cattle  that  shall  have  been  upon  the  same  highway,  nmge,  common, 
or  nasture  so  previously  traveled  over  by  such  mentioned  cattle. 

BEO.  8.  Justices  of  tne  peace  within  their  respective  counties  shall  have  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  0.  It  shall  be  the  dul^  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  proper  county  to 
prosecute,  on  behalf  of  the  Territory,  all  criminal  cases  arising  under  this  act 

Sec.  10.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  confiict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  10, 1887. 

AN  ACT  to  preyent  the  pre^alanoe  of  diseoaes  among  iheep. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona: 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  governor  of  this  Territory  shall 
appoint  an  inspector  of  sheep  in  and  for  each  of  the  coimties  of  this  Territory. 
Such  inspector  of  sheep  shall  hold  such  office  till  the  first  day  of  January,  1880,  arid 
until  his  successor  is  duly  appointed  and  qualified.  On  the  first  day  of  January, 
1889,  and  every  two  vears  thereafter,  the  governor  shall  appoint  such  inspector  or 
sheep,  who  shall  hold  such  office  until  his  successor  is  duly  appointed  and  qualified. 
Each  inspector  of  sheep  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed, 
and  shall  be  the  owner  of  at  least  five  hundred  head  of  sheep,  and  shall  be  a  practi- 
cal sheep  man.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  shall  execute  a 
bond,  payable  to  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  with  at  least  two 
good  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Each  inspector  may  appoint  one 
or  more  deputies,  for  whose  official  acts  he  shall  be  responsible.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  inspector,  at  any  time,  upon  the  affidavit  of  any  citizen  of  his  county  hav- 
ing or  ownmg  any  sheep,  that  sheep  owned  by  or  in  charge  of  any  other  person  are 
affected  with  scab,  scabies,  or  any  other  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  that 
such  owner  or  other  person  has  been  notified  of  the  fact  and  fails  to  take  proper 
steps  to  cure  such  diseased  sheep,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector,  without  de- 
lay, to  examine  such  sheep,  anci  if  he  shall  find  such  sheep  to  be  infected  with  such 
disease,  he  shall  take  such  sheep  into  his  possession  at  onoe,  and  cure  them  or  cause 
them  to  be  cured.    He  may  call  to  his  assistance  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary  for 
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that  purpose,  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  diseased  sheep  shall  be  liable  to  said  in- 
spector tor  all  necessary  expenses,  costs,  and  charges  incurred  in  curing  the  sheep, 
including  a  compensation  of  three  dollars  a  day  to  such  inspector  for  every  day  or 
part  of  a  day  in  which  he  shall  be  necessarily  employed,  and  fifteen  cents  per  mile 
10;-  each  and  every  mile  traveled  to  and  from  such  place :  Provided,  That  if  such 
complaint  shall  be  false  the  party  complaining  shall  be  liable  to  said  inspector  for  said 
mileage  and  per  diem,  such  sum  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  company,  or  corporation  bringing  or  causing  to  be  brought 
into  any  county  of  this  Territory  any  sheep  or  band  of  sheep,  must  first  procure 
from  some  inspector  appointed  imder  this  act  a  certificate  that  such  sheep  or  band 
of  sheep  are  sound  and  free  from  scab,  scabies,  and  all  other  contagious  or  mf ectious 
diseases  before  entering  said  county,  and  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  de- 
siring to  move  his  or  their  sheep  from  one  county  to  another,  shall  procure  from  the 
inspector  in  the  county  in  which  he  or  they  leave  or  enter  a  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion or  traveling  permit,  duly  si^ed,  that  such  sheep  are  free  from  said  diseases. 
Any  person  violatmg  the  provisions  of  this  section,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  tnan  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fif  1^  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever,  on  examination  of  any  herds  or  bands  of  sheep  within  any 
county  in  this  Territory,  said  inspector  shfdl  find  such  sheep  or  any  portion  of  them 
affected  by  any  of  said  diseases,  he  shall  forthwith  take  all  and  every  necessary 
measure  and  precaution  to  prevent  such  diseased  sheep  from  goin^  or  being  within 
four  miles  of  any  otlier  herd  or  band  of  sheep,  and  shall  so  notify  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  cuseased  sheep.  The  owner  or  owners  of  such  diseased  sheep  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  treat  such  sheep  for  tiie  cure  of  such  disease,  tmder  the  su- 
I)ervisio(n  of  said  inspector,  and  any  person  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  immedi- 
ately observe  the  directions  of  such  inspector,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  pun- 
ished, on  conviction,  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  tluoi  one  hundred  and  not  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Ssa  4.  In  case  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  diseased  sheep  shall  fail  or  refuse, 
for  the  period  of  thirtnr  days,  to  treat  such  sheep  under  the  supervision  of  said  in- 
spector, as  is  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act,  or  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  keep 
such  diseased  sheep  at  a  distance  of  at  least  four  miles  from  aU  other  herds  or  bands 
of  sheep,  then,  and  in  that  event,  such  inspects  shall  eeize  such  diseased  sheep,  and 
■hall  proceed  to  keep  them  at  no  less  a  distance  than  four  miles  of  all  other  herds 
or  bands  of  sheep,  and  to  treat  them  for  such  disease,  and  the  cost  of  such  seizure, 
keeping,  and  treatment,  and  the  fees  and  mileage  of  said  inspector,  as  provided  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  sheep  so  seizcii,  and  sucn  inspector 
shall  hold  such  sheep  till  such  amount  be  paid,  if  such  sum  be  not  paid  within 
ten  days  after  the  completion  of  such  treatment  said  inspector  may  recover  the  same 
from  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  sheep  by  an  action  in  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction :  Promdedy  That  no  person  or  company  shall  be  required  to  dip  or  treat  a 
band  of  ewes,  or  any  part  of  them,  in  which  there  are  ewes  with  lamb,  at  any  time 
from  the  15th  day  c^  March  to  the  1st  day  of  June  in  any  year. 

Sec.  5.  The  fees  of  inspectors  of  sheep  shall  be  as  follows :  For  inspecting,  grant- 
in£  certificates  and  traveling  permit,  (3  each,  and  fifteen  cents  per  mile  for  every 
mue  necessarily  traveled  in  making  such  inspection. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  company,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  person, 
company,  or  corporation  in  consequence  of  such  violation. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspector  and  his  deputies  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions for  all  violations  of  this  act ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  other 
persons  from  so  doing. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  herd  or  band  of  sheep  in  this  Territory  the  owner 
or  person  in  charge  shall  immediately  report  such  sheep  to  the  inspector  of  the 
county  where  such  sheep  may  be  for  inspection.  Upon  a  failure  so  to  do,  upon 
conviction,  such  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  such  &eep  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

Sec.  9.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
October,  1887. 

Approved  March  10, 1887. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

AN  ACT  araendlDg  an  act  confenug  upon  the  State  board  of  agriculture  power  to  kill  diseased  ani- 
mals. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  general  assembly  con- 
vened: Section  two  of  chapter  seventy-three  (page  534)  of  the  public  acts  of  1880  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

The  commissioners  shall  cause  all  animals,  before  being  killed  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  preceding  section,  to  be  appraised  at  their  actual  value  at  the  time  of  ap- 
praisals, either  hj  agreement  in  writmg  between  the  commissioners  and  the  owner 
or  keeper  of  such  animals,  or,  in  case  they  can  not  agree,  by  three  appraisers  acting 
imder  oath,  one  of  whom  shall  be  namea  by  the  commissioners,  one  by  the  owner 
or  keeper  of  such  animals,  and  the  third  by  the  two  so  named,  a  majoritv  of  whom 
may  make  such  appraisal ;  and  in  case  the  owner  or  keeper  of  sucn  animals,  n^- 
lects  or  refuses,  on  application  of  the  commissioners,  to  name  an  appraiser,  or  the 
two  appraisers  named  as  before  provided  can  not  agree  upon  a  third,  then  any  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  of  the  town  in  which  such  diseased  animals  are  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  commissioners,  name  such  appraiser;  and  the  appraised  v^ue  of  such 
animals,  if  killed,  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  thereof,  and  one  dollar  shall  be  p^aid 
to  each  appraiser,  and  one  dollar  to  the  justice,  if  any  be  called  to  act,  by  the  S&te, 
upon  approval  of  the  governor. 

Approved,  April  2d,  1885. 

Alff  AOr  ooncernlwg  qoaranttning  of  animate. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senc^te  and  hauseot  representatives  in  general  assembiyoon' 
i'^vened ;  ^Vhenever  any  Qzumal,  supposed  to  be  infected  or  to  have  been  exposed  to 
contagion,  shall  be  quarantined  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture  or  its  commiasion* 
em,  pursuant  to  secaons  six  and  seven  of  part  eleven,  chapter  oae,  title  three  (page 
18])  of  the  general  statutes,  the  actual  pecuniary  loss  caused  to  the  owner  thereof  by 
be^  deprived  of  the  use  of  any  animal  or  animals  not  infected  during  the  period 
of  quarantine  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  owner,  be  ascertained  by  the  com- 
missioners upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  them,  and  the  amount  of  such  loss,  certified 
to  by  the  commissioners,  shall,  on  i^proval  of  the  governor,  be  paid  by  the  State  to 
said  owner. 
/  ^  Approved,  April  29, 1885. 

'  DAKOTA. 

AN  ACT  to  Buppreaa  and  prerent  the  spread  of  contagioua  or  Infectloui  diseases  among  domestic  aal 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  UgislaHve  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Dahoku 
That  the  governor  of  the  Territory  is  hereby  authorized  to  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coimcil  appoint,  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  shall  be  known  as  the  '*  veterinary  surgeon,"  and,  on  entering  on  his  duties, 
shall  take  an  oath  to  well  and  truly  perform  his  duties,  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  said  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  shall  be  as  follows : 

(1)  To  investigate  any  and  all  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  among 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  in  this  Territory  of  which  he  may  have  a  knowledge, 
or  wmch  may  be  brought  to  his  notice  by  any  resident  in  the  locality  where  such 
disease  exists ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  in  the  absence  of  specific  information,  to  make 
visits  of  inspection  to  any  locality  where  he  may  have  reason  to  suspect  that  there 
is  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

(2)  To  inspect,  under  the  regulations  of  this  act,  all  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  which  may  be  broujght  into  this  Territory,  in  any  manner  whatever,  from  or 
through  such  State,  Territory  or  foreign  countey  as  the  governor  shall  declare  by 
proclamation  in  quarantine  for  purposes  of  inspection  for  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.  And  after  the  making  of  such  proclamation  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  ^e 
owner  or  person  in  charge^f  any  domestic  animals  or  Texas  cattle  arriving  in  this 
Territory,  from  or  thro^gfr  any  State,  Territory,  or  foreign  country  against  which 
quarantme  has  been  ded&ed,  to  noti^  the  veterinary  surgeon  without  delay,  and 
not  to  allow  such  aniraWs,  or  any  of  tb[em,to  leave  the  place  of  arrival  imtu  they 
shall  have  been  examined  by  the  said  surgeon,  and  his  certificate  obtained  that  all 
are  free  from  disea^;  and  no  animal  pronounced  unsoimd  from  disease  by  the  vet- 
erinary surgeon  shall  be  turned  loose  or  allowed  to  run  at  large,  or  removed  or  per- 
mitted to  escape,  but  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
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Any  person  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  nned  not  less  than  fif^  (50)  nor  more  than 
five  himdred  (500)  dollars  for  each  bffense,  and  shall  be  liable  for  any  damages  and 
loss  tliat  may  be  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such 
owner  or  agent  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  the 
owner  of  horses,  mules,  or  asses  ridden  under  the  saddle  or  driven  in  h^mess  into 
this  Territory,  or  the  owner  of  oxen  driven  into  this  Territory  under  the  yoke, 
and  any  person  coming  into  this  Territory  with  his  team  or  teams,  shall  not  do  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  or  await  the  inspection  of  such 
work-oxen,  team,  or  teams,  but  he  shall  be  liable  for  all  loss  or  damage  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  from  or  by  reason  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  brought 
into  this  Territory  by  his  animals;  and  no  cattle,  horses,  mules,  or  asses  shall  be'held 
in  Quarantine  in  this  Territory  for  a  longer  period  than  ninely  (90)  days,  imless  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease  snail  be  found  to  exist  among  them« 

Sec.  3.  In  all  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  domestic  iiniTnf^lg 
or  Texas  cattle  in  this  Territory,  the  veterinary  surgeon  shall  iSve  authority  to  or- 
der the  quarantine  of  the  infected  premises;  and  in  case  such  disuse  shall  become 
epidemic  in  any  locality  in  this  Territory  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  shall 
immediately  notify  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  his 
proclamation  forbidding  any  animal  of  the  kind  among  which  said  epidemic  exists 
to  be  transferred  from  aaid  locality  witliout  a  certificate  from  the  vetermary  surgeon 
showing  such  animal  to  be  healthy.  The  expenses  of  holding,  feeding,  and  taking 
care  of  all  animals  quarantined  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  be  paid  by 
the  owner,  agent,  or  person  in  charge  of  said  stock. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  of  any  epidemic  diseases  where  premises  have  been  previously 
quarantined  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  as  before  provided,  he  is  further  authorized 
and  empowered,  when  in  his  judgment  necessary,  to  order  the  slaughter  of  any  and 
all  diseased  animals  upon  said  premises,  and  of  all  animals  that  have  been  exposed 
to  contagion  or  infection,  under  the  following  restrictions:  Said  order  shall  be  a 
written  one  and  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  there  shall  be  a  distinct  order  and 
duphcate  for  each  owner  of  the  animals  condemned,  the  original  of  each  order  to  be 
filed  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  with  the  governor  of  the  Territory  and  the  duplicate 
given  to  said  owner:  And  further,  Before  slaughtering  any  animal  or  animals  that 
have  been  exposed  only  and  do  not  show  disease,  the  veterinary  surgeon  shall  call 
in  consultatil^  withhimtwo  respectable  practicing  veterinarians  or  pliysicians,  res- 
idents of  the  Territory,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  then  two  reputable  and  well-known 
freeholders,  residents  of  the  Territory,  and  shall  have  written  indorsements  upon 
his  order  or  at  least  one  of  said  consulting  physicians  or  freeholders,  stating  tnat 
said  action  is  necessary,  before  such  animal  or  animals  shall  be  slaughtered. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever,  as  herein  provided,  the  veterinary  surgeon  shall  order  the 
slaughter  of  one  or  more  animals,  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  such  order,  notify, 
in  writing,  the  nearest  available  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  thereupon  summon 
three  diaSnterested  citizens,  who  shall  be  freeholders  of  the  neighborhood,  to  act 
as  appraisers  of  the  -^ue  of  such  animals.  Said  appraisers,  before  entering  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  shall  be  sworn  to  make  a  true  and  faithful  appraise- 
ment, without  prejudice  or  favor.  They  shall,  after  making  their  appraisement, 
return  certified  copies  of  their  valuation,  a  separate  one  being  made  for  each  owner, 
together  with  an  accurate  description  of  each  animal  slaughtered  (giving  all  brands, 
ear-marks,  wattles,  age,  sex,  and  class,  as  to  whether  American,  half-breed,  or 
Texas),  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  by  whom  they  were  summoned,  who  shall,  after 
entering  the  same  upon  his  record  and  making  an  indorsement  upon  each,  showing 
it  to  have  been  properly  recorded,  return  it,  together  with  the  duplicate  order  or 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  to  the  person  or  persons  owning  the  animals  slaughtered : 
and  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  superintend  the  slaughter  of 
such  animals  as  may  be  condemned  and  also  the  destruction  of  the  carcass,  which 
latter  shall  be  by  burning  to  ashes,  or  burying  the  same,  which  burial  shall  not  be 
less  than  6  feet  under  the  ground  and  shall  include  every  part  of  the  animal,  in- 
cluding excrement,  as  far  as  possible^  and  the  hide  shall  be  so  cut  and  scarified  as 
to  be  lueless.  He  shall  cause  the  said  slaughter,  burning,  or  burial  to  be  done  as 
cheaply  aspracticable. 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  veterinary  surgeon  shall  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to 
the  governor,  of  idl  matters  connected  with  his  work,  and  the  governor  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  several  boards  of  county  commissioners  suchparts  of  said  report  as  may 
be  of  general  interest  to  the  breeders  of  live  stock.  The  governor  shall  also  give 
information  in  writing,  as  soon  as  he  obtains  it,  to  the  various  boards  of  county 
commissioners,  of  each  cause  of  suspicion  or  fresh  eruption  of  disease  in  each  lo- 
oalitji  iti  oaose,  and  the  measures  aaopted  to  check  it. 
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Sbc.  7.  Whenever  the  ffoyemor  of  the  Territory  shall  have  good  reason  to  bellevB 
that  anj  disease  covered  by  this  act  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities  in  an- 
other State  or  Territoiy  or  foreign  country,  or  that  conditions  exist  which  render 
domestic  animals  and  Texas  cattle  liable  to  convey  disease,  he  shall  thereupon,  by 
proclamation,  schedule  such  localities  and  prohibit  the  importation  from  them  of 
any  live  stock  of  the  kind  diseased  into  this  Territory,  except  under  such  restric- 
tions as  he,  after  consultation  with  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  may  deem 
proper.  Any  corporation  or  any  person  or  persons  who,  after  the  publication  of 
such  proclamation,  shall  knowingly  receive  m  charge  any  such  animal  or  animalg 
from  any  one  of  said  prohibited  mstricts,  and  transport  or  convey  the  same  within 
the  limits  of  this  Territory,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  and  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  and 
every  offense,  and  shall  further  become  liable  for  any  and  all  damages  and  loss  that 
may  be  sustained  by  an^  person  or  persons  by  reason  of  the  importation  or  trans- 
portation of  such  prohimted  animals. 

Ssc.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  or  suspect 
that  there  is  upon  his  or  their  premises,  or  upon  tiie  public  domain,  any  case  of  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease  among  domestic  animals  or  Texas  cattle,  to  immedi- 
ately report  the  same  to  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon ;  and  a  failure  so  to  do, 
or  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  existence  of  such  diseases,  or  to  willfully  or  mali- 
ciously obstruct  or  resist  the  said  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  one  of  the  above  acts  or  omissions  snail  be 
fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500  for  each  and  every  such  offense,  and 
shall  forfeit  all  claims  to  indemnity  for  loss  from  the  Territory;  and  upon  convic- 
tion a  second  time  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  fine,  be  imprisoned  in*  the 
coimty  jail  for  a  term  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Sbo.  9.  The  following  regulations  shall  be  observed  in  all  cases  of  disease  covered 
by  this  act: 

(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any  manner  part  with  any  animal 
affected  with,  or  suspected  of  being  affected  with,  contagious  or  infectious  disease; 
and  in  case  of  any  animal  that  may  be  known  to  have  been  affected  with  or  ex- 
posed to  any  such  disease  within  one  year  prior  to  such  disposal,  due  notice  of  the 
fact  shall  be  eiven  in  writing  to  the  partv  receiving  the  animal. 

(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  for  buteher  purposes  any  such  animaU  to  sell,  fi^ve 
away,  or  use  any  part  of  it  or  its  milk,  or  to  remove  any  part  of  the  skfn.  A  failure 
to  observe  these  provisions  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars  nor  exceeding 
five  hundred  ($500)  dollars.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  person  having  in 
charge  any  animal  affected  with,  or  suspected  of  being  affected  with,  any  conta- 
gious or  imectious  disease  to  immediately  confine  the  same  in  a  safe  place,  isolated 
from  other  animals,  and  with  all  necessary  restrictions  to  prevent  dissemination  of 
the  disease  until  the  arrival  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  above  regulations  shall  apply  as  well  to  animals  in  transit  through  the  Terri- 
tory as  to  those  resident  therein;  and  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent,  shall  have  full  authority  to  examine,  whether  m  car  or  yards  or  pastures 
or  stables  or  upon  the  public  domain,  all  animals  passing  through  the  Territory,  or 
any  part  of  it,  and,  on  detection  or  suspicion  of  disease,  take  possession  of  and  treat 
and  dispose  of  animals  in  the  said  manner  as  is  prescribed  for  animals  resident  In 
the  Territory. 

Sec.  10.  All  claims  against  the  Territory  arising  from  the  slaughter  of  animals 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  together  wiui  the  order  of  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon and  tne  valuation  of  the  appraisers  in  each  case,  be  submitted  to  the  governor, 
who  shall  examine  them  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  for  each  one  that  he  finds 
to  be  equitable  and  entitled  to  indemnity  imder  this  act  shall  issue  his  warrant  on 
the  stock  indemnity  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  for  the  sum  named 
in  the  appraisers*  report  to  the  person  so  entitled  thereto.  In  auditing  any  claim 
imder  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gjovernor  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  does  not 
come  under  any  class  for  which  indemnity  is  refused  by  this  act,  and  he  shall  re- 
qruire  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant  to  this  fact,  or  if  the  claimant  be  not  cognizant 
thereof,  then  to  some  reputable  person  who  is  cognizant  thereof,  and  also  the  affi- 
davit of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inform  himself  fully  of  the 
facts,  that  in  his  opinion  t£e  claim  is  legal  and  just,  and  the  governor  may  at  his 
discretion  require  further  proof. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  perB6n  or  persons  owning  or  having  in  their 
possession  any  bovine  affected  with  any  of  the  following  diseases,  viz.,  nnderpest, 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  anthrax  or  Texas  fever,  or  any  equine 
affected  with  gUnden,  to  immeoiately  notifj  the  veterinary  surgeon,  who  shall  d*> 
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stroy  or  cause  to  be  destroyed  the  same  by  burning  to  ashes  or  burying  the  same, 
which  burial  shall  not  be  lees  than  6  feet  under  ground,  and  shall  include  every  part 
of  the  animal,  and  the  hide  shall  be  so  cut  and  scarified  as  to  be  useless.  Any  per- 
son or  persons  who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  comply  with  this  provision  shall  be  gmlty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100) 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  coimty 
jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  diseased  animal  or  animals  shall  further  be  liable  for  any  and  all 
dama^  and  loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  any  person  by  reason  of  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  foregoing  provisions. 

Sec.  12.  The  right  to  mdemnity  under  this  act  is  limited  to  animals  destroyed  by 
reason  of  the  suspected  existence  of  some  epizootic  disease,  generally  fatal  and  in- 
curable, such  as  rinderpest,  hoof  and  moutn  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  anthrax  or 
Texas  fever  among  bovines,  and  glanders  among  horses. 

Sec.  18.  The  indemnity  granted  shall  be  the  ordinary  value  of  the  animal,  as  de- 
termined by  the  appraisers,  without  reference  to  its  diminished  value  caused  by  the 
suspected  existence  of  disease  or  bv  having  been  exposed  to  any  of  the  contagious 
diseases  last  above  enumerated.  It  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  upon  his  application 
and  the  presentation  of  the  proofs  prescribed  herein;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
owner  to  make  such  application  within  six  months  after  the  slaughter  of  the  animal 
for  which  payment  is  cliaimed,  failing  which,  such  claim  shall  be  barred  by  limita- 
tion. Such  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Territorial  treasurer,  as  herein  provided, 
and  from  the  fund  provided  bv  this  act;  provided,  however,  that  no  bovine  shall  be 
appraised  for  a  higher  value  tban  fifty  d^lars  ($50),  except  re^gistered  pedigreed  an- 
imals, which  shallnot  be  valued  to  exceed  one  himdred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150).  No 
equines  shall  be  appraised  for  a  higher  value  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  except 
registered  pedigreed  ani  nals,  which  shall  not  be  valued  to  exceed  $800. 

Sbc.  14.  The  right  to  indemnify  shall  not  exist,  and  payment  of  such  shall  not  be 
made,  in  the  following  cases: 

(1)  For  animals  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  animals  that  are  brought  into  the  Territory  contrary  to  the  proTidoDB  of 
this  act 

(3)  For  animals  that  are  found  to  be  diseased,  or  that  are  destroyed  because  they 
have  been  exposed  to  disease  before  or  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  Territory,  or 
for  animals  tnat  have  been  shipped  into  the  Territory  from  any  infectious  or  quar- 
antined locality. 

(4)  When  an  animal  was  previously  affected  by  any  other  disease  which,  from  its 
nature  and  development,  was  incurable  and  necessarily  fataL 

(5)  When  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  shall  have  knowingly  or  negligently 
omitted  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections  8  and' 9  of  this  act. 

(6)  When  the  owner  or  claimant  at  the  time  of  coming  into  possession  of  the  ani- 
mal knew  it  to  be  diseased,  or  received  the  notice  specified  m  the  first  clause  of 
section  9  of  this  act. 

(7)  When  the  animal  or  RTn'malg  have  been  brought  into  the  Territory  within  90 
days  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  disease  among  or  upon  them. 

Sec.  15.  The  veterinary  surgeon  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  $2,600 
per  annum,  together  with  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  actually  paid  out  when 
m  performance  of  his  duty.  These  payments  shall  be  made  from  any  funds  in 
the  Territorial  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  upon  itemized  vouchers  signed 
and  sworn  to  by  him  and  submitted  to  the  Territorial  auditor,  who  shall  draw  war- 
rants upon  the  Territorial  treasurer  for  the  amounts,  if  found  correct,  separate  vouch- 
ers being  made  for  salary  and  expenses.  No  person  shall  be  competent  under  this 
act  to  receive  the  appointment  of  veterinary  surgeon  who  is  not  at  the  date  of  his 
appointment  a  graduate  in  good  standing  or  a  recognized  college  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons and  of  not  less  than  five  vears'  aerial  practice.  He  shall  hold  his  office  for 
two  years;  he  may  be  removed  for  cause  by  the  governor,  who  shall  also  have  power 
to  fill  the  vacancy  as  herein  before  proviaed.  The  appraisers  herein  provided  for 
shall  each  receive  three  dollars  for  each  day  or  part  or  a  day  they  may  be  actually 
employed  as  such,  which  shall  be  paid  from  the  Territorial  treasury  out  of  the  stock 
indemnity  fund  hereinafter  provided,  upon  vouchers  which  bear  the  certificate  of 
the  justice  who  summoned  them.  The  justice  of  the  peace  shall  receive  for  his 
services  the  feesprovided  by  law  for  similar  services,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
general  fund.  Tne  veterinarians,  physicians,  or  freeholders  called  in  consultation 
hy  the  veterinary  surgeon  shall  each  receive  three  dollars  for  each  day  or  part  of  a 
day  thay  may  be  actually  so  employed,  and  five  cents  per  mileage  for  distances 
necessarily  traveled,  which  sums  shall  be  paid  from  the  Territorial  treasury  out  of 
the  stock  indemnity  fund  hereinafter  provided  for,  upon  vouchers  certified  to  by 
the  veterinary  surgeon;  and  other  incidental  expenses  connected  with  his  work  ana 
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made  his  duty  by  this  act,  such  as  causing  animals  to  be  slaughtered  and  their  car- 
casses to  be  burned  or  buried,  and  disinfecting  infected  premises,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Territorial  treasury  out  of  the  stock  indemnity  fimd  herein  after  provided  for, 
upon  vouchers  certified  to  by  him  under  oath.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  he  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  witn  good  and  sufficient 
surety,  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  same.  No  constructive  mileage  shall  be  paid  under  this  act,  nor  shall  the  vet- 
erinary surgeon  receive  any  mileage. 

Sec.  16.  The  liability  of  the  Territory  for  indemnity  for  animals  destroyed,  and 
for  fees,  costs,  and  expenses  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  any  year, 
is  limited  bvand  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  especially  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  ana  for  that  period  by  the  terms  of  this  act;  nor  shall  tne  veterinary  sur- 
geon or  any  one  else  mcur  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Territory,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  in  excess  of  the  surplus  in  the  stock  indemnity  fund  hereinafter 
provided;  nor  shall  any  act  be  performed  or  property  taken,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  that  vtIII  become  a  charge  against  the  Territory  of  Dakota  further  than  to 
the  extent  provided  by  said  stock  indemnity  ftmd. 

Sbo.  17.  Hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  each  year  of  the  Territorial  board  of  equali- 
zation, at  the  time  of  making  the  annual  assessment,  to  levy  a  special  tax,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  naill  on  the  dollar,  upon  the  assessed  value  of  all  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules  m  the  Territory,  to  be  known  as  the  stock  indemnity  fund.  Said  tax 
shall  be  levied  and  o^ected  by  the  several  counties  and  paid  to  the  Territorial  treas- 
urer in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  levying,  collection,  and  payment  of  other 
Territorial  taxes.  Said  fund  shall  constitute  the  stock  indemnity  fund  specified  by 
this  act  to  be  used  in  paying  for  animals  destroyed  under  the  provisions  tnereof .  It 
shall  be  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  Territorial 
treasurer  as  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

SeO.  18.  The  veterinary  surgeon  shall  select  the  place  or  places  where  stock  shall 
be  quarantined. 

Sec.  19.  All  fines  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Territorial  treasury  and  placed  at  the  credit  of  the  **  stock  indemnity  fund."* 

Sec.  20.  The  veterinary  surgeon  sh^  have  the  power  to  appoint  from  time  to 
time,  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  governor,  deputies  (not  exceed- 
ing five  in  number,  at  any  time  he  can  not  personally  attend  to  all  the  duties  re- 
qiured  by  his  office),  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $5  per  day  for  each  day  actually 
employed,  to  be  paid  out  of  said  stock  indemnity  fund ,  and  slmll  designate  the  county 
or  counties  for  which  each  deputy  is  to  act.  All  acts  performed  by  such  deputies 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  done  by  the  Territorial  veterinary  sur^^n. 

Sec.  21.  It  is  hereby  made,  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  or  district  attorney  of 
the  respective  counties  to  prosecute  any  case  complained  of  for  prosecution  in  any 
justice  or  district  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  violation  of  this  act 
may  have  been  had;  and  on  conviction  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
the  court  may  award,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law,  and  add  to  the 
judgment  such  attorneys'  fees  and  costs  of  prosecution  as  the  court  may  determine 
]ust  in  the  premises. 

Sbc.  23.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval        *    * 

Approved,  March  11, 1887. 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  fpread  of  contagious  diiieases  among  sheep. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  assemb^  of  the '  Territory  of  Dakota, 
That  the  owner  or  the  person  in  char^  of  any  sheep  which  are  now,  or  shall  hereafter 
be,  affected  with  the  scab,  or  any  mfectious  or  contagious  disease,  shall  keep  the 
said  sheep  securely  within  some  incjosure,  or  shall  herd  them  at  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  six  miles  from  all  farms,  corrals,  sheds,  or  other  established  headquarters 
where  sheep  are  kept  or  are  being  herded:  Provided,  That  any  person  owning  sheep 
affected  with  the  scab,  or  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  who  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act  established  headquarters,  shall  oe  allowed  to  range  such  sheep 
upon  the  public  domain  within  six  miles,  in  any  direction,  of  such  established  heao- 

auarters:  Provided  further,  That  such  sheep  shall  not  be  allowed  to  range  within 
iiree  miles  of  any  other  headquarters,  unless  the  other  headauarters  be  less  than  six 
miles  distant,  in  which  case  such  sheep  shall  not  be  herded  nearer  to  the  other 
headquarters  than  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
headquarters. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  owning  sheep  affected  with 
the  scab,  or  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  to  drive,  or  permit  the  same  to  be 
driven,  upon  any  public  highway,  or  within  the  distance  of  one  mile  of  any  gudi 
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highway,  or  within  six  miles  of  sjij  farm,  corral,  shed,  or  other  estahlished  head- 
'  quarters  where  sheep  are  kept  or  h^ng  herded. 

Sbo.  3.  Any  person  owning  sheep,  or  any  one  in  liis  em{)loy,  shall  have  the  right 
to  examine  any  band  of  she^  that  shall  be  driven  within  six  miles  of  his  headquar- 
ters, and  any  person  or  persons  in  charge  of  such  sheep  shall  stop  them  and  allow 
them  to  be  examined,  and  shall  render  the  necessary  assistance  in  catching  and  ex- 
amining them.  If  the  person  so  in  charge  of  such  sheep  refuse  to  render  the  assist- 
ance as  above  required,  he  shall  be  punisned  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sbo.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  carry  or  drive,  or  cause  to  be  carried  or 
driven,  one  or  more  sheep  affected  with  the  scab,  or  any  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  into  a  herd  of  sheep  belonging  to  another  person,  or  shall  knowingly  carry, 
or  cause  to  be  carried,  the  **  parasite*'  which  causes  such  scab,  or  disease,  and  place 
it  where  another  person  is  corralling  or  herding  sheep,  so  that  such  sheep  may  be- 
come affected  thereby,  shidl  be  adjud^d  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  confined  in  the  Territonid  prison  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more 
than  ten  years,  and  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $1,000. 

Sso.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $600. 

Sso.  6.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  in 
damages  to  any  pers<m  or  persons  injured  thereby,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  re- 
covered in  a  dvil  action  in  any  court  of  competent  iurisdiction. 

Sio.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  nom  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval. 

Approved,  March  11, 1887.  . 

ILLINOIS. 

AN  ACrr  to  amend  an  act  tntltled  **  An  act  to  revise  the  law  In  relation  to  the  gupinrawlon  and  pt«- 
Tantion  of  the  spread  of  contfudous  and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,"  approved 
Jmie  ST,  1886,  in  force  July  1, 1885. 

SEcnoN  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the 
general  assembly,  That  **  An  act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  the  suppression 
and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic 
animals^  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  SEC?noN  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the 
general  assembly,  That  the  eovemor  shaD,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appoint  three  practical  stock-breeders,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  l)arty,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  live-stock  com- 
missioners, who  shall  hold  their  office  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  the 
first  for  one  year,  the  second  for  two  years,  and  the  third  for  three  years ;  and  their 
successors  in  office  shall  be  appointed  for  three  years  each.  Before  entering  on  the 
duties  of  their  office  they  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  of  office  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  duties  as  such  commissioners,  and  shall  file  the  same  with 
the  governor. 

''  Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  commissioners  to  cause  to  be  in* 
vestigated  any  and  all  cases  or  alleged  cases  coming  to  their  knowledge  of  conta- 
^ous  or  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  and  to  use  all  proper  means 
to  nrevent  the  spread  of  such  diseases,  and  to  provide  for  the  extirpation  thereof ; 
ana  in  the  event  of  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  any  such  cont^ous  or  infect- 
ious disease  has  broken  out  in  uiis  State,  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  the  person  owning 
or  having  in  charge  any  animal  or  animals  infected  with  disease,  or  any  other  per- 
fk>n  having  knowledge  or  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  such  disease,  to  imme- 
diately norafy  said  board  of  commissioners,  or  some  member  thereof,  by  commimi- 
cation  to  said  board  of  the  existence  of  such  disease,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  board,  or  some  membej:  thereof,  or  authorized  agent  of  the  board,  im- 
mediatelv-  to  cause  proper  examination  thereof  to  be  made,  and  if  said  disease 
shall  be  found  to  be  a  dangerously  contagious  or  dangerously  infectious  malady, 
said  board  or  any  member  thereof,  or  the  State  veterinarian  or  any  assistant  veteri- 
narian, shall  order  said  diseased  animals,  and  such  as  have  been  exposed  to  contag- 
ion, and  the  premises  in  which  they  are,  to  be  strictly  quarantined  for  such  time  as 
the  board,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  such  veterinarian  may  deem  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  daj;s,  in  charge  of  such  person  as  the  board,  or  any  member  thereof 
or  such  veterinarian  shall  designate,  and  they  shall  have  the  i>ower  to  order  any 
premises  and  farms  where  the  disease  exists,  or  has  recently  existed,  as  well  as  ex- 
posed premises  and  farms  to  be  put  in  quarantine,  so  that  no  domestic  animal  which 
has  l>^n  or  is  so  diseased,  or  has  been  exposed  to  such  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease, be  removed  from  the  places  so  quarantined,  nor  allow  any  healthy  animal  to  be 
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brought  therein,  except  under  such  rule  or  regulation  as  the  said  board  may  pro- 
scribe ;  and  said  board  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
'  to  prevent  such  disease  from  being  conamunicated  in  any  way  from  the  places 
quarantined.  In  all  such  cases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  the  said 
board  or,  in  case  the  number  of  an  imam  shall  not  exceed  five,  any  member 
thereof,  shall  have  the  power  to  order  thei  slaughter  of  all  such  diseased  and  ex- 
posed animals.  The  said  board  shall  have  the  power  to  cause  to  be  destroyed  all 
bams,  stables,  premises,  fixtures,  furniture,  and  perscmal  prop^iy  infected  with 
any  such  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  so  far  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  disease,  and  where  the  same  cannot  be  properly 
dismf  ected.  When  the  board,  upon  a  written  report  of  the  State  veterinarian,  or  any 
of  his  assistants,  determine  that  any  animal  is  affected  with,  or  has  been  exposed 
to,  any  dangerously  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  the  bos^,  or  any  member 
thereof,  may  agree  with  the  owner  upon  t^e  value  of  such  animal  or  prc^erty,  and 
in  case  such  agreement  cannot  be  made,  said  board,  or  the  member  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  board,  may  appoint  three  disinterested  citizens  of  the  State  to  appraise  such 
diseased  animal  or  exposed  animals  or  property.  Such  appraisers  shall  subscribe 
to  an  oath  in  writing  to  fairly  value  such  animal  in  accordance  with  the  recj^uire- 
ments  of  this  act ;  which  oath,  together  with  the  valuation  fixed  by  said  appraisers, 
shall  be  filed  with  the  board,  and  oe  preserved  by  them.  Upon  such  appraisement 
being  made,  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  immediately  aestroy  such 
aniimJ  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  said  board,  or 
member  thereof,  and  upon  failure  to  so  do,  said  board,  or  member  thereof,  shall 
cause  such  animal  or  animals  or  property  to  be  destroyed  and  disposed  of,  and 
thereupon  the  said  owner  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  receive  the  compensation  allowed 
by  said  appraisers  and  provided  for  by  this  act.  When  the  board,  upon  the  written 
opinion  of  the  State  veterinarian,  determines  that  anj  bam,  stables,  out-buildinj^, 
or  premises  are  so  infected  that  the  same  can  not  be  disinfected,  the;^  may  quarantine 
such  bams,  stables,  out-buildings,  or  premises  from  use  for  the  animals  that  may  be 
infected  bv  such  use,  and  such  quarantine  shall  continue  until  removed  by  the 
board,  and  a  violation  of  such  quarantine  shall  be  punished  as  is  provided  for  vio- 
lations of  other  quarantine  by  this  act. 

**  Sec.  8.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  who  shall 
be  known  as  the  State  veterinarian,  who,  together  with  his  assistants,  shall  act 
under  the  direction  of  said  board  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  In  the 
event  of  the  inabihty  of  the  said  State  vetermarian  to  perform  all  the  work  which 
he  may  be  directed  to  do  by  said  board  of  commissioners,  he  may,  by  and  witl\  the 
advice  and  consent  of  saia  board,  appoint  such  other  necessary  assistant  veteri- 
narians upon  terms  not  exceeding  that  paid  the  State  veterinarian.  The  State  vet- 
erinarian shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  $8  per  day  for  each  day  actually 
employed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  together  with  his  necessary  traveling 
expenses,  to  be  certified  to  by  said  board  of  commissioners. 

*'  Sec.  4.  Whenever  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  report  to  the  governor  that 
such  diseases  have  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities  in  other  States,  or  that  their 
condition  would  render  such  domestic  animals  liable  to  convey  such  diseases,  he 
may,  by  proclamation,  schedule  such  localities,  and  prohibit  the  importation  of  any 
live  stock  of  the  kind  diseased  into  the  State,  except  imder  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  said  board  and  approved  by  the  governor.  Any  corporation 
which  shsdl  knowingly  transport,  receive,  or  convey  such  prohibited  stock  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $1,000,  nor  more  than  $10,000,  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  shall  be- 
come liable  for  any  and  all  damage  or  loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  any  party  or 
parties  by  reason  of  such  importation  or  transportation  of  such  prohibitea  stock. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  recovered  in  any  coimty  m  this  State,  into  or  through  which 
such  stock  is  brought,  upon  information  filed  in  the  circuit  or  county  court  of  any 
such  county  or  the  superior  court  of  Cook  County.  Any  person  who,  knowing  that 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  exists  among  his  domestic  animals,  shall  con- 
ceal such  fact,  or,  knowing  of  the  existence  of  such  disease,  shall  sell  the  animal  or 
animals  so  diseased  or  any  exposed  animal,  or  knowing  the  same,  shall  remove  such 
diseased  or  infected  animals  from  his  premises  to  the  premises  of  another,  or  know* 
ing  of  the  existence  of  such  disease  or  exposure,  shall  drive,  or  lead,  or  ship,  the 
same  by  any  car  or  steam-boat  to  any  other  place  in  or  out  of  this  State,  and  any 
person  or  persons  who  shall  bring  any  such  diseased,  or,  knowingly,  shall  bring  any 
such  expc^ed  animal  or  animals  mto  this  State  from  another  State;  and  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  buy,  receive,  sell,  convey,  or  engage  in  the  traffic 
of  such  diseased  or  exposed  stock;  and  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  quarantine 
regulations  establishea  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  for  each,  either,  any, 
and  all  acts  above  mentioned  in  tnis  section,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  oa 
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eOfHTictiaii  thereof,  or  of  any  one  of  said  acts ,  shall  be  fincf!!  in  any  sum  not  lees  than 
$26,  nor  more  than  |200,  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  until  the  fine  and  costs 
are  paid,  and  shaU  forfeit  all  right  to  the  compensation  for.  any  animal  or  property 
destroyed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any  veterinary  practitioner  having 
information  of  any  such  contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  this  State,  and  who 
shall  fail  to  promptly  report  such  knowledge  to  the  board  of  live-stock  commis- 
sioners, shidl  DO  fined  not  exceeding  five  hvmdred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the 
connty  Jail  not  more  tlum  one  3rear  for  each  offense. 

'*  &B0.  5.  Whenever  said  board  shaU  become  satisfied  that  any  dangerously  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease  among  domestic  animals  exists  throughout  any  muni- 
cipality or  geogn^hical  district  in  this  State,  and,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  necessary 
to  quarantme  such  municipalit^r  or  geographical  district  m  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  such  disease  into  contiguous  territory,  thev  shall  report  the  same  to  the 
governor,  who  naay  thereupon  by  proclamation  schedule  and  quarantine  such  dis- 
trict, xyrohibitingmu  domestic  ammals  of  the  kind  diseased  from  being  brought  into 
or  tfl^en  from  su^  infected  district ;  and  such  proclamation  shall  from  the  time  of 
its  publication  biod  all  persons,  and  any  violation  of  such  quarantine  regulations 
so  established  shall  be  visited  with  like  penalties,  which  may  be  recovered  in  like 
manner  as  is  provided  for  the  violation  of  other  quarantine,  as  provided  in  section  4 
of  this  act :  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  movement  of  any  animals  of  the  kind  diseased  through  such  terri- 
tory under  such  regulations  as  the  board  of  live-stock  commissioners  may  pre- 
scribe and  the  governor  approve. 

"  Sec.  6.  Nothing  oontamed  in  this  act,  or  any  section  thereof,  shall  be  interpreted 
BO  as  to  prevent  the  removal  or  shipment  of  diseased  or  exposed  animals,  imder  the 
orders  of  the  board  created  by  this  act,  from  one  place  to  another  by  said  board  or 
its  agents,  by  driving  alon^  the  public  highway  or  shipment  on  cars  or  steam-boats, 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  said  board,  such  removal  is  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
such  contfl^B^ous  and  infectious  disease. 

' '  Seo.  7.  whenever  quarantine  is  established  in  accordance  with  the  i>rovisions  of 
section  2  of  this  act,  valid  notice  of  the  same  may  be  given  by  leaving  with  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  any  premises  in  person,  or  delivering  to  any  member  of  his 
family,  or  any  employ^  over  the  age  of  ten  years  found  on  the  premises  so  quaran- 
tined, notioe  thereof,  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  explaining  the  contents  thereof.  Suoh  quarantine  shall  be  suffi- 
oiently  proven  hi  any  court  by  the  production  of  a  true  copy  of  such  notice  of 
quarantine  with  a  return  thereon  of  the  service  of  the  same  in  the  manner  above 
required.  Any  person  violating  said  (quarantine  shall  be  spilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  punished  as  is  provided  for  in  section  4  of  this  act,  and,  on  conviction,  shaU  be 
liab]^  for  all  dams^  that  may  result  to  other  persons  in  consequence  of  such  viola- 
tion :  Provided,  That  any  one  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  such  quarantine  may 
appeal  to  the  fulTboard  of  commissioners,  who  shsdl  thereupon  sustain,  modify,  or 
annul  said  quarantine  as  they  deem  proper. 

*'  Sbc.  8.  All  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the 
county  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  suit  is  tried,  by  the  person  collecting 
the  same,  in  the  maimer  now  provided  by  law,  to  be  used  for  counfy  purposes ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duly  of  State's  attorneys,  in  their  respective  counties,  to  prosecute  for 
all  violations  of  this  act. 

"  Sbc.  9.  All  claims  against  the  State  arising  from  the  slaughter  of  animals,  as 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  made  to  said  board  of  commissioners,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  com- 
missioners to  determine  the  amount  which  shall  be  paid  in  each  case  on  account  of 
jmimAlg  so  slaughtered,  which,  in  cases  of  animals  of  the  bovine  species,  shall  be 
based  on  the  fair  cash  market  value  thereof  for  beef,  or  for  use  for  dairy  purpoees, 
not  to  exceed  |76  per  head ;  and,  in  cases  of  animals  of  the  equine  species,  on  t^eir 
fair  cash  market  value,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  head,  and  report  the  same  to  the  gov- 
ernor ;  and  the  governor  shall  indorse  thereon  his  order  to  the  State  auditor,  who 
shall  tiiereupon  issue  his  warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  for  the  same. 

**  Sec.  10.  Said  board  of  commissioners,  or  any  member  thereof,  and  the  State  vet- 
erinarian and  his  assistants,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  this  act,  shall 
have  power  to  call  on  sheriffs  and  their  deputies,  constables  and  peace  officers, 
mayors  of  cities,  city  and  town  marshals,  ana  policemen  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
out  its  provisions,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  such  officers  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  ordered  so  to  do ;  and  said  commis- 
sioners and  the  State  veterinarian  and  liis  assistants  shall  have,  while  engaged  in 
carryinf^out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  same  powers  and  protection  that  other 
peace  officers  have,  and  any  such  officer  who  fails  or  refuses  to  ^iforce  the  lawful 
orders  and  quarantine  of  said  board,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  any  veterinariaa 
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acting  under  them,  in  the  inropeir  execution  of  the  powers  ccmferred  l^  this  acL 
shall  be  deemed  guOty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  as  provided  in  section  4  oc 
this  act. 

*'  Sec.  11.  The  said  bbard  shall  co-operate  with  any  commis8i<»ier  or  other  officer 
appointed  hj  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of  contagiou3  diseases  among 
domestic  animals,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  apj^ropriations  made 
in  accordance  therewith  will  allow,  in  suppressing  and  preventmg  the  spread  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  domestio  animals  in  this  State. 

*'  Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  commissioners  to  keep  a  record  of 
all  their  acts  and  proceeding,  and  report  the  same  to  the  goyemor  annually,  or 
oftener,  if  required,  for  publication.  The  annual  report  shall  include  an  itenuked 
statement  of  all  sums  expended  by  them  under  this  act,  including  a  statemrait  oC 
all  damages  recommended  by  them  to  be  paid  for  all  animals  slau^tered,  and  Urn 
amoimts  paid  therefor. 

*'  Sec.  13.  The  membersof  said  board  shall  each  reoeiTethesum<tf  |5  per  day  for 
each  day  necessarily  employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  their  neoeasaiy  trar- 
eling  expenses,  and  other  incidental  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  perfomoi- 
ance  of  their  duties  under  this  act,  to  be  paid  on  certified  and  itemized  vondiera  to 
be  approved  by  the  governor. 

''  Sec.  14.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

''Sec.  15.  Whereas  the  live-stock  commissicmers  are  without  power  to  suppreas 
conta^ous  and  infectious  diseases  now  existing  among  live  stock  in  the  Stete  of 
Illinois  under  the  present  law:  Therefore,  an  emergency  exists,  and  this  act  shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.'* 

Approved  April  20, 1887. 

IOWA. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  11,  title  94  of  the  code,  relating  to  contagious  diseases  in  domettie 

SEcnoN  1.  Be  it  enaded  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  JotMi,*That 
sections  4058  and  4059  in  chapter  11,  title  24  of  the  code,  be  hereby  repealed,  and 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  act  be  substituted  therefor,  and  be  known  hereafter  as  seo- 
tions  4058  and  4059  of  the  code. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  enacted,  '^Section  4058.  Any  person  or  persons  drivinjor any  cattle  into 
this  State,  or  any  agent,  servant,  or  employ^  of  any  railroad  or  other  corporatioii 
who  shall  carry,  transport,  or  ship  any  cattle  into  this  State,  or  any  railroad  com- 
pany, or  other  corporation  or  person  who  shall  carry,  ship,  or  d^ver  any  cattie 
mto  this  State,  or  the  owners,  controllers,  lessees,  or  a^jants  or  employes  ci  any  stock- 
yards, receiving  into  such  stock-yards  or  in  any  other  mclosures  for  the  detrition  of 
cattle  in  transit,  or  shipment,  or  reshipment  or  [sale  any  catUe  brought  or  shipped 
in  any  maimer  into  this  State  which  at  the  time  they  were  either  driven,  brought, 
shipped,  or  transported  into  this  State  were  in  such  condition  as  to  infect  with  or 
to  communicate  to  other  cattle  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  splenitic  or  Texas  fever,  shall 
be  deemed  guihy  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six 
months,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  enacted,  Section  4059.  Any  person  who  shall  be  in^jured  or  damaged 
by  any  of  the  acts  of  the  persons  named  in  section  4068,  and  which  are  prohi^ed 
by  such  section,  in  addition  to  the  remedy  therein  provided,  may  bring  an  action  at 
law  against  any  such  persons,  agents,  employ^,  or  corporations  mentioned  therein| 
and  recover  the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  person  or  persons  so  injured,  ana 
neither  said  criminal  proceeding  nor  said  civil  action,  in  any  stage  6t  the  same,  be 
a  bar^  a  conviction  or  to  a  recovery  in  the  other." 

Approved  April  10,  1886. 

EANSAa 

AH  ACT  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  swine. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enaeied  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  It  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  every  person  who  owns  or  has  the  control  of  any  hog  that  has  died 
of  any  disease  to  bury  or  bum  the  same  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  hog 
has  died ;  and  any  person  who  knowingly  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviciion 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Sec.  2.  Whoever  ahall  knowingly  barter  or  sell  any  hog  afflicted  with  any  diseaee 
without  giving  full  information  concerning  said  disuse  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollfwfl. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  barter  or  sell  any  hog  which  has  died  of  any 
disease  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  shall  throw  or  deposit  a  dead  hog  in  any  river,  stream,  creek, 
or  ravine  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shidl  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication  in 
the  official  State  paper. 

Approved  February  19, 1885. 

AK  ACT  to  prerent  tbe  seUIng  or  numinff  at  large  of  domeitlc  animal  or  aiilmalfl  affected  with  any 
infectious  or  oontagioua  diseaae. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kaneaa,  Any  person 
being  the  owner  of  any  domestic  animal  or  animals,  or  having  the  same  in  charge, 
who  shall  turn  out  or  suffer  any  such  domestic  animal  or  animals  having  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  Imowing  the  same  to  be  so  diseased,  to  run  at  large 
upon  any  xminclosed  land,  common,  or  highway,  or  shall  let  the  same  approach 
within  one  htmdred  feet  of  any  highway,  or  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  any  domestic 
animal  or  animals,  knowing  the  same  to  oe  so  diseased,  without  fully  disclosing  the 
fact  to  tiie  purchaser,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  mie  in  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in 
the  coimty  jaU  not  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  addition  to  the 
pen^edties  herein  provided,  shall  be  liable  for  all  dams^ges  that  may  accrue  to  the 
party  damaged  by  reason  of  said  diseased  animal  or  anirnals  imparting  disease. 

Sec.  8.  Tbis  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  uter  its  publication 
in  the  official  State  paper. 

Approved  Febru^  20, 1886. 

MAINE. 

AN  ACT  to  extirpate  tuberculosis,  f  oot-and-moutii  diseaae,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  all  other  insidious 
and  contagious  diseases  that  are  now  or  may  appear  among  domestic  animals,  and  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  the  production  of  live  stock  and  their  products. 

SECnoN  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  State 
of  Maine  assembled.  That  for  the  purpor.e  of  facilitating^  and  encouraging  the  live- 
stock interests  of  the  State  of  Mame,  and  for  extirpatmg  all  insidious,  infectious, 
and  contagious  diseases  now  or  that  may  be  among  cattle  and  other  live  stock,  and 
especially  tub^culosis,  the  governor  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  andreq\iired, 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  aj^point  a  bof rd  of  cattle  commissioners, 
consisting  of  three  persons  of  known  executive  ability,  who  shall  be  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  who  shall  be  known  and  designated 
as  the  *'  State  of  Maine  cattle  commission,''  and  whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be 
those  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  governor  may,  when  in  his  jud^ent  the  pub- 
lie  interests  will  permit,  suspend  the  functions  and  pa^^  of  said  commissioners ;  and, 
when  in  his  judgment  the  public  interests  may  require,  he  shall  restore  such  func- 
tions and  pay,  of  which  suspension  and  restoration  he  shall  make  public  proclama- 
tion. The  salaries  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per 
day  during  the  time  they  are  actually  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  aa 
commissioners.  The  said  commissioners  shall  respectivelv  take  an  oath  to  faith- 
fully perform  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  shall  immediately  organize  as  such  com- 
mission by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  as  president  thereof,  and  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  discharge  of  duties  devolved  upon  them  by  the  provisions  of  tliis  act. 

Sec.  2.  Tliat  it  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  said  commissioners  to  cause  investigation 
to  be  made  as  to  the  existence  of  tuberculosis,  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  any  other  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  And  such  commissioners 
are  hereby  authorized  to  enter  any  premises,  or  places,  including  stock-yards,  cars, 
and  vessels,  within  any  county  or  part  of  the  State  in  or  at  which  they  have  reason 
to  believe  there  exists  any  such  disease,  and  to  make  search,  investigation,  and  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  existence  thereof.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of 
any  of  the  said  diseases,  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  give  notice, 
by  publication,  of  the  existence  of  such  disease,  and  the  locahty  thereof,  in  such 
newspapers  as  they  may  select,  and  to  notify,  iu  writing,  the  officials  or  agents  of 
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any  railroad,  steamboat,  or  other  transportation  oompanj  doing  busineflB  in  or 
through  Buch  infected  locality,  of  the  existence  of  such  disease ;  and  are  hereby  an- 
thorissed  and  required  to  establish  and  maint>n.in  such  quarantine  of  animals,  places, 

§  remises,  or  location  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  an^such 
isease,  and  also  to  cause  tne  ai>praisal  of  the  animal  or  animals  affected  with  or 
that  have  been  exposed  to  the  said  diseases,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations by  them  as  hereinafter  authorized  and  proTided,  and  also  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  destroyed,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  to  pay,  in  case  of  diseased 
animals,  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  three-fourths  of  their  value,  as  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  health  before  infection,  and  the  full  appraised  value  in  case  of 
animals  exposed  to  either  of  such  diseases,  but  not  themselves  actualljr  diseased,  out 
of  any  moneys  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose :  Provided^  Juncever, 
That  they  shall  not  pay  more  than  two  himdred  dollars  for  an  animal  with  pedigree 
recorded  or  recordable  in  the  recognized  herd-books  of  the  breed  in  which  the  ani- 
mal destroyed  maylDelone,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  an  animal  not 
pedigreed :  Provided  further ,  That  in  no  case  shaU  compensation  be  allowed  for  an 
animal  destroyed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  which  may  have  contracted  or 
been  exposed  to  such  disease  in  a  foreign  country,  or  on  the  high  seas ;  nor  shall 
compensation  be  allowed  to  any  owner  wno,  in  person  or  by  agent,  knowingly  and 
wilfully  conceals  the  existence  of  such  disease,  or  the  fact  of  exposure  th^to  in 
animals  of  which  the  person  making  such  concealment  by  himself  or  agent  is  in 
whole  or  part  owner. 

Seo.  8.  That  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make 
record,  and  publish  rules  and  regulations  providing  for  and  regulating  the  agencies, 
methods,  and  manner  of  conducting,  and  the  investigations  aforesaid  regarmng  the 
existence  of  said  contagious  diseases;  for  ascertaining,  entering,  and  seanSiing 
places  where  such  diseased  animals  are  supposed  to  exist;  for  ascertaining  what 
animals  are  so  diseased  or  have  been  exposed  to  contagious  diseases;  for  making, 
reporting,  and  recording  descriptions  of  tne  said  animals  so  diseased  or  exposed  and 
destroyed,  and  for  appraising  tne  same  and  for  making  payment  therefor;  and  to 
make  all  other  needtul  rules  and  regulations  which  may,  m  the  judgment  of  the 
commissioners,  be  deemed  requisite  to  the  full  and  due  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  All  such  rules  and  regulations,  before  they  shall  become  operative, 
shall  be  approved  by  the  governor  oi;  Maine,  and  thereafter  published  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  provided  for  in  such  regulations;  and  after  such  publication  said 
rules  and  regulations  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  so  far  as  the  same  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  act  and  other  laws  of  the  State  or  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  refuse  per- 
mission to  said  commissioners,  or  either  of  them,  to  make,  or  who  knowingly  and 
wilfuUy  obstruct  said  commissioners,  or  either  of  them,  in  making  all  necessary  ex- 
aminations of,  and  as  to  animals  supposed  by  said  conmiissioners  to  be  diseased  as 
aforesaid,  or  in  destroying  the  same,  or  who  knowingly  attempts  to  prevent  said 
commissioners,  or  either  of  them,  from  entering  upon  the  premises  and  other 
places  hereinbefore  specified  where  any  of  said  diseases  are  by  said  commissioners 
supposed  to  exist,  shall  be  deemed  guuty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  or  of  either  of  the  acts  in  this  section  prohibited,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceecung  ninety  days, 
or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  person  who  is  the  owner  of  or  who  is  possessed  of  anv  interest 
in  any  animals  affected  with  any  of  the  diseases  named  in  section  two  of  this  act* 
or  any  person  who  is  agent,  common  carrier,  consignee,  or  otherwise  is  charged 
with  any  duty  in  regard  to  any  animal  so  diseased  or  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
such  disease,  or  any  ofiftcer  or  agent  charged  with  any  duties  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  who  shall  knowingly  conceal  the  existence  of  such  contagious  dig4>itfe^ 
or  the  fact  of  such  exposure  to  said  contagion,  and  who  shall  fail  wiuiin  a  reason- 
able time  to  report  to  the  said  commissioners  their  knowledge  or  their  inf  ormation 
in  regard  to  the  existence  and  location  of  said  disease  or  of  such  exposure  thereto, 
shall  oe  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  pimishable  as  provided  in 
section  four  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  when  the  owner  of  animals  decided  under  the  provisions  of  this  tuA 
by  the  proper  authority  to  be  diseased,  or  to  have  been  exposed  to  contagion,  refuses 
to  accept  the  sum  authorized  to  be  paid  under  the  appraisement  provided  for  in  this 
act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  oommissioners  to  decliskre  and  mam  tain  a  rigid  quar- 
antine as  to  the  animals  decided,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  diseased  or  to  have  been  exposed 
to  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  of  the  premises  or  places  where  said 
cattle  may  be  found,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  said 
commissioners,  approved  by  the  governor,  and  published  as  provided  in  the  third 
section  of  this  act. 
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Sbc.  7.  That  no  person  or  persons  owning  or  operating  any  railroad,  nor  tne  owner 
or  owners  or  masters  of  any  steam»  sailing,  or  other  vessels  within  the  State,  shall 
receive  for  transportation  or  transport  from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another 
part  of  the  State,  or  to  bring  from  any  other  State  or  foreign  coimtry  any  cattle 
aff<^ted  with  any  of  the  diseases  namea  in  section  two  of  this  act,  or  that  have  been 
exposed  to  such  diseases,  especially  the  disease  known  as  tuberculosis,  knowing 
such  cattle  to  be  aflfected.  or  to  have  been  so  exposed;  nor  shall  any  person  or  per- 
sons, company  or  corporation  deliver  for  such  transportation  to  any  railroad  com- 
pany, or  to  the  master  or  owner  of  any  vessel,  any  cattle  knowing  them  to  be 
affected  with  or  to  have  been  exx>06ed  to  any  of  the  said  diseases ;  nor  shall  any 
person  or  persons,  company  or  corporation,  drive  on  foot  or  transport  in  private 
conveyance  from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another  part  of  the  State  any  cattle  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  affected  with  or  to  have  been  exposed  to  any  of  said  diseases. 
Any  person  or  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  county  attorneys  to  prosecute  all 
violations  of  this  act  which  shall  be  brought  to  their  notice  or  Knowledge  by  any 
person  making  the  complaint  under  oath;  and  the  same  shall  be  heard  m  any  su- 
preme judicial  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  county  in  which  the  violation  of  this 
act  has  been  committed. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  or  elect  one 
of  their  number  as  secretary  of  said  board,  who  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  his  services  during  the  time  in  which,  under  theprovisions  of  this  act, 
the  services  of  the  said  commissioner  shall  be  required.  The  said  commissionerB 
shall  make  and  preserve  a  full  record  of  all  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  of  all  payments  and  expenses  hereunder  incurred,  and 
all  other  transactions  performed  by  said  commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  as  herein  provided;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall,  on  or  before  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  of  each  year  during  their  continuance  in  service,  and  at 
other  times  as  they  may  deem  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  or  as  they  may  be 
required  so  to  do  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  report  to,  full  and  accurate  accounts 
of  their  expenditures  and  other  proceedings  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of 
the  condition  of  said  diseases,  if  any,  in  the  State,  to  be  communicated  by  him  to 
the  legislature.  Whenever  the  functions  of  said  commission  shall  be  suspended  or 
terminated,  it  shall  turn  over  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  all  its  books,  papers, 
records,  and  other  effects,  taking  his  receipt  therefor,  and  he  shall  remain  tne  cus- 
todian of  the  same  until  such  time  as  the  functions  of  the  said  commission  may  be 
restored. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  commissioners  shall  have  the  power,  and  are  hereby  authorized, 
to  employ  skilled  veterinarians,  and  such  other  agents  and  employ^  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  the  person  or  persons  so  employed,  and  to  terminate  such  employment 
at  their  discretion;  and  they  are  authorized,  out  of  the  moneys  by  this  act  appro- 
priated, to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be  needed  for  the  actiial  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses  of  themselves  and  their  said  employ^,  stationery,  expenses  of 
disinfecting  premises,  cars,  and  other  places,  destroymg  diseased  and  exposed  ani- 
mals and  paying  for  the  same,  and  such  other  expenses  and  expenditures  as  they 
DMiy  find  to  be  actually  necessary  to  properly  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  thw 
act. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  moneys  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  secre- 
tary of  said  commission  from  time  to  time  as  the  same  may  be  found  to  be  needed, 
upon  reqtdsition  made  by  the  said  commissioners,  and  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  said 
secretary  of  said  commission  only  upon  vouchers  approved  by  said  commissioners, 
or  a  majority  of  them.  The  said  secretary  shall,  before  entermg  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  take  an  oath  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  thereof,  and  shall  enter 
into  a  bond  to  the  State  of  Maine,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  treasurer  of 
State  in  such  sum  as  he  may  designate  for  the  faithful  accountmg  of  all  moneys 
received  by  the  said  secretary  of  the  commission  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  18.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved  March,  1887. 

H.  Mis.  15C 21 
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MARYLAND. 

AN  AOr  nipplaiiientol  to  and  to  amend  an  act  passed  March  tliirty- first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eii^^ 
four,  chapter  one  himdred  and  fifty-seven,  entitled  an  act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  inf ecttoua  or 
contagious  diseases  among  the  live  stock  of  this  State. 

SsonoN  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  a^eembly  of  Maryland,  That  a  commis- 
sion is  hereby  established,  which  shall  be  known  imder  the  name  and  style  of  '<  the 
State  livenstock  sanitary  board,"  to  consist  of  three  commissioners,  who  are  prac- 
tically engaged  in  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  immediately  on  the  approval 
of  this  act,  and  biennially  thereafter,  at  such  time  as  executive  appointments  are 
required  by  law  to  be  made,  and  who  shall  hold  their  offices  until  tiieir  successors 
are  duly  appointed  and  qualifled. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  protect  the  health  of  the  domestic  animals  of  the  State  from  all  exotic,  con- 
tagious, or  infectious  diseases,  and  glanders  in  horses,  and  for  this  puri>08e  it  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  establish,  maintain,  and  eiif  orce  such  quarantine,  sani- 
tai^,  or  other  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  maintain  an  office  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  imposed  on  the 
governor  by  the  said  act  of  eighteen  himdred  and  eighty-four,  chapter  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven,  except  the  power  to  appoint  a  chief  veterinary  inspector;  it  shall 
institute  and  prosecute  diligent  inquiries  in  the  several  counties  and  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  exact  condition  of  the  health  of  the  live  stock  in  said  counties, 
and  to  seek  to  have  such  counties  as  shall  be  found  to  be  free  from  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  exempted  from  existing  or  future  (quarantine  regulations  of  other 
States  or  Territories,  and  the  local  boards  of  health  in  the  several  cotmties  shall  in- 
vestigate aU  reported  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of  live  stock  in  their 
respective  counties,  and  if  found  to  be  contagious  or  infectious,  shall  report  the  same 
at  once  to  the  said  State  live-stock  sanitary  Doard. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  each  member  of  said  board  shall  be  paid  the  sum 
of  five  dollars  per  day  and  necessary  expenses  for  time  actually  spent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Sec.  4.  Andbe  it  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  year  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  said  board,  including  rent,  printing,  etc. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  practicing  vet- 
erinary medicine  in  this  State,  to  report  immediately  to  said  board  all  cases  of  in- 
fectious or  contagious  diseases  among  live-stock  which  may  come  to  their  knowlr 
edge,  and  a  failure  so  to  do  for  forty-eight  hours  after  he  or  the^r  shall  come  into 
such  knowledge  shall  be  deemed  a  nuBoemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  ^lall 
be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  oflfence. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  inoculate 
anv  <^niTn5|^l  in  this  State  with  the  virus  of  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease  in- 
ciaent  to  animals  without  the  consent  of  said  live-stock  sanitary  board,  and  tiiat 
any  persons  convicted  of  this  offence  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred 
nor  more  tlum  five  hundred  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  7.  Andbe  it  erected  ^  That  for  the  performances  of  the  duties  imposed  on 
them  by  the  act  of  which  this  is  supplemental,  all  constables,  sheriffs,  or  deputy 
sheriffs  or  other  State  officers  shall  be  paid  as  for  the  performance  of  sixnilar  duties 
under  existing  laws. 

Ssa  8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  aU  State's  attorneys  to 
prosecute  all  persons  accused  of  violating  this  act,  or  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  sup- 
plement. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  rules  and  regulations  formulated  and  is- 
sued by  said  board  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  hereby  conferred  on  them  shall 
have  the  force  of  law,  and  all  violations  thereof  shall  oe  punished  as  provided  in 
the  original  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  and  all  appraisements  of  animals  to  be  slaughtered,  or  of  buildings  to 
be  destroyed,  shall  be  approved  by  the  said  board  before  such  animals  are  slaugh- 
tered or  such  buildings  destroyed ,  and  said  board  shall  have  the  discretion  to  have 
such  appraised  animals  destroyed  or  quarantined. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  so  much  of  section  eight  of  the  act  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  as  limits  the  amount 
to  be  used  in  any  two  years  lor  the  payment  of  animals  slaughtered,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  that  all  aciB  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  act  shaU  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its 
passage. 

Approved  April  1, 1886. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
AN  ACT  to  aid  ia  the  suppression  of  conta^ous  diseases  among  domestic  anlmali, 

SscrnON  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows:  Whoever  has  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  contagious  disease  anions  any  species  of  domestic  animalfl  in  this  State, 
whether  such  knowledge  is  obtained  by  examination  or  otherwise,  shall  forthwith 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  or  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  where  such  diseased  animals  are  kept,  and  for  failure  so  to  do,  shall  be  pun- 
ished hj  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  not 
exceedmg  one  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  aldermen  of  a  city  or  the  selectmen  of  a  town  having  re- 
ceived notice  of  a  contagious  disease  among  domestic  animals  in  their  city  or  town, 
shall  f orthwitii  inform  the  board  of  cattle  commisBioners  of  the  existence  of  such 
contagious  disease. 

Sec.  8.  Section  three  of  chapter  ninety  of  the  public  statutes  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows :  They  may  cause  all  such  animals,  except  those  infected 
with  glanders  or  farcy,  to  be  appraised  by  three  competent  and  oisinterested  men, 
under  oath,  at  the  value  thereof  at  the  time  of  the  appraisement,  and  the  amount 
of  the  appraisement  shall  be  paid  aa  provided  in  section  one ;  and  thev  shall  cause 
all  ^nimala  infected  with  glanders  or  farcy  to  be  killed  without  appraisement ;  but 
may  pav  the  owner  an  eauitable  sum  for  his  services  in  the  killing,  and  for  any 
reasonable  expense  incurrea  by  the  burial  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  cattle  commissioners,  in  the  necessary  discharge  of  their  duties,  may 
administer  oaths. 

Ssa  5.  This  act,  except  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  prescribed  in  section 
one,  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  9, 1885. 

AN  ACfl  In  relation  to  the  appointment  and  tenure  of  oilloe  of  the  cattle  commissioners. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  foUotvs:  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  shall  appoint  a  board  of  cattle  commissioners  of  not  more  than  three 
members,  whose  term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  who  shall  hold  office  as  foUows:  One  of  said  members 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  one  for  the  term  of  two  years,  one  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  and  thereafter  one  of  said  members  shall  be  appointed  annually  for  the  term 
of  tlu-ee  years.  The  compensation  of  such  commissioners  shall  not  exceed  five  dol- 
lars per  day  for  actual  service,  in  addition  to  their  traveling  expenses  necessarily 
incurred.  Any  member  of  the  board  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  and  council, 
and  they  may  terminate  the  commissions  of  the  entire  board  when  in  their  judg- 
ment the  public  stifety  may  permit.  Vacancies  in  the  board  bv  the  expirations  of 
the  terms  of  service  or  otherwise  shall  from  time  to  time  be  filled  bv  appointment 
by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  council.  The  board  of  cattle  commission- 
ers as  now  constituted  shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  the  duties  now  devolving  by  law  upon  said  board  shall 
tiiereafter  be  performed  by  the  board  authorized  by  this  act. 

Approved  June  19, 1885, 

AN  ACfT  for  the  suppreaaion  of  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  anJmais. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  general 
court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows:  The  boards  of  health 
of  cities  and  towns,  in  cases  of  the  existence  in  this  Commonwealth  of  the  disease 
called  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle,  or  farcy  or  glanders  among  horses,  or  any 
other  contajpous  or  infectious  disease  among  domestic  animals,  shall  cause  the 
animals  which  are  infected  or  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection  in  their  re- 
spective cities  and  towns  to  be  secured  or  collected  in  some  suitable  place  or  places 
within  their  cities  or  towns,  and  kept  isolated;  and  when  taken  from  the  premises 
or  possession  of  their  owners,  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  shall  be  paid  by 
the  city  or  town  wherein  the  animal  is  kept,  and  four-fifths  of  such  payment,  when 
certified  by  the  treasurer  of  such  city  or  town,  shall  be  refunded  by  the  Common- 
wealth; such  isolation  to  continue  as  long  as  the  existence  of  such  disease  or  other 
circumstances  may  render  it  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  They  may,  within  their  respective  cities  and  towns,  prohibit  the  depart- 
ure of  animals  from  any  enclosure  or  exclude  animals  therefrom,  and  may  appoint 
agents  who  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  prohibitions  and  regulations  for  which 
provision  is  made  in  sections  three  and  four  of  this  act. 
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Seo.  8.  They  may  make  regpalations  in  writing  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  pQ»> 
Bage  from,  to  or  uirough  their  respective  cities  or  towns,  or  from  place  to  place 
within  the  same,  of  any  cattle  or  other  domestic  animals,  and  may  arrest  and  de- 
tain, at  the  cost  of  the  owners  thereof,  all  animals  found  passing  in  violation  of  such 
regulations;  and  may  take  all  other  necessary  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
prohibition,  and  also  for  preventing  the  spreaa  of  any  disease  among  the  fltiimftU 
of  their  respective  cities  and  towns  and  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Such  regulations  shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  their  cities  and 
towns,  respectively,  and  shall  be  published  in  such  cities  and  towns  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  provided  in  such  reflations. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  disobey mg  the  orders  of  the  boards  of  health,  made  in  con- 
formity with  section  three,  or  driving  or  transporting  any  animals  contrary  to  the 
regulations  made,  published,  and  recorded  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  nundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  6.  Whoever  has  knowledge  of,  or  has  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of,  a  contagious  disease  among  any  species  of  domestic  animals  in  this  State,  wh^Jier 
such  knowledge  is  obtained  by  a  personal  examination  or  otherwise,  shall  forthwith 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  of  the  town  where  such  dis- 
eased animals  are  kept;  and  for  failure  so  to  do  shall  be  pimished  bj  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundredr  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceedmg  one  year. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  health  of  a  city  or  of  a  town,  having  received  notice  of  a 
suspected  case  of  contagious  disease  amon^  an^  of  the  domestic  anim^  in  their 
city  or  town,  shall  forthwith  make  an  examination  thereof  personally,  or  by  a  com- 
petent person  api>ointed  by  them  for  that  purpose,  and  if  satisfied  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  contagion  is  present,  shall  immediately  inform  the  cattle 
commissioners. 

Sec.  8.  A  city  or  town  whose  officers  refuse  or  neglect  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  first  four  and  the  seventh  sections  of  this  act,  shall  forfeit  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  day's  neglect. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  health  of  cities  and  towns,  when  in  their  jud^ent  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  may  withm  their  re- 
spective cities  ana  towns  take  and  hold,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  any  land 
without  buildings  other  than  bams  thereon,  upon  which  to  enclose  and  isolate  any 
animals;  ^d  they  shall  cause  the  dama^  sustained  by  the  owner  in  consequence 
of  such  taking  and  holding  to  be  appraised  by  the  assessors  of  the  city  or  town 
wherein  the  lands  so  taken  are  situated;  and  they  shall  further  cause  a  descriptiiXL 
of  such  land,  setting  forth  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  the  area  as  nearly  as  may  be 
estimated,  together  with  the  said  appraisal,  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  city 
or  town.  Tlie  amount  of  said  appraisement  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  section  <Hie, 
in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  the  board  of  healtn  may  order.  If  the  owner  of 
land  so  taken  is  dissatisfied  with  said  appraisement  he  may  by  action  of  contract 
recover  of  the  city  or  town  wherein  the  lands  lie  a  fair  compensation  for  the  dam- 
ages sustained  by  him,  but  no  costs  shall  be  taxed,  imless  the  damages  recovered  in 
such  action,  exclusive  of  interest,  exceed  said  appraisement.  And  the  Ck>mmon- 
wealth  shall  re-imburse  to  the  city  or  town  four-fifths  of  any  sum  recovered  of  it  in 
any  such  action. 

Sec.  10.  When  a  board  of  cattle  commissioners,  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  acts  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty  five,  is  in  existence,  and  makes  and  publishes  any  regu&tions 
concerning  tiie  extirpation,  cure,  or  treatment  of  animals  infected  with  or  which 
have  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease,  such  regulations  shall  supersede  those 
made  by^  boards  of  health,  and  boards  of  health  shall  carry  out  and  enforce  all  orders 
and  directions  of  said  commissioners  to  them  directed. 

Sec.  11.  Said  commissioners  shall  have  all  the  power  and  authority  herein  con- 
ferred upon  boards  of  health,  and  in  addition  may  establish  hospitals  or  quarantines, 
with  proper  accommodations,  wherein,  under  prescribed  regulations,  animals  1^ 
them  selected  may  be  confined  and  treated,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  vary- 
ing characteristics  of  and  the  methods  by  which  a  specific  contagion  may  be  dis- 
seminated or  destroyed;  and  they  may  direct  boards  of  health  to  enforce  and  carrv 
into  effect  all  such  regulations  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  that  end. 
And  any  such  officer  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  carry  out  any  such  regulation  o£ 
the  commissioners  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars 
for  every  such  offence. 

Sec.  12.  The  commissioners,  when  in  their  judgment  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  public  good  require  it,  may  cause  to  be  killed  and  buried  any  domestic 
animals  whicn  are  infected  with  or  have  been  exposed  to  <^ntagious  disease  ;  and 
except  as  is  provided  in  the  following  section  shall  cause  such  animals  to  be  ap- 
praised by  three  competent,  disinterested  men,  under  oath^  at  the  fair  value  thereof 
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In  their  condition  at  the  time  of  appraisement,  and  the  amount  of  the  appraisement 
and  necessary  expense  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  section  one. 

Sec.  13.  ViThen  the  commissioners,  by  an  examination  of  a  case  of  contagions 
disease  among  domestic  animals,  become  satisfied  that  it  has  been  contracted  by- 
intention  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  of  a  person  in  his  employ,  or  by 
his  consent,  or  by  the  use  of  food  material  lia.  le  to  tlie  gorms  of  contagion,  they 
shall  cause  such  animals  to  be  securely  isolated  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  or 
they  shall  cause  them  to  be  killed  without  appraisal  or  payment ;  and  in  all  cases  of 
farcy  or  glanders,  the  commissioners  having  coiidemnod  the  animal  infected  there- 
with, sluul  cause  such  animal  to  l)e  killed  without  an  appraisal,  but  may  pay  tlie 
owner  or  any  other  ix3ison  an  equitable  sum  for  the  killing  and  burial  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  A  person  who  fails  to  comply  with  a  regulation  made  or  an  order  given 
by  the  commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  15.  Prosecutions  under  the  preceding  section  may  be  maintamed  in  any 
county. 

Sec.  16.  All  appraisements  under  this  chapter  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
the  appraisers  and  certified  by  the  boeurd  of  health  or  commissioners,  respectively, 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  animals  are  kept,  and  forwarded 
to  the  auditor  of  the  Conmionwealth. 

Sec.  17.  Tlie  commissioners  may  examine  under  oath  all  persons  believed  to  possess 
knowledge  of  material  facts  concerning  the  existence  or  oissemiDation  or  danger  of 
dissemination  of  contagious  disease  among  domestic  animals;  and  for  this  purpose 
shall  have  all  the  powers  vested  in  justices  of  the  peace  to  take  depositions,  and  to 
compel  witnesses  to  attend  and  testify,  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of 
the  public  statutes.  All  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  procuring  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  commissioners  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  upon  being  certified  to  and  approved  by  the  State  auditor. 

Sec.  18.  When  animals  exposed  to  contagious  diseases  are  killed*  by  order  of  the 
commissioners,  their  carcasses  may  be  inspected  by  the  commissioners  or  a  compe- 
tent, discreet  person  appointed  by  them,  and  if  they  are  found  entirely  free  of  ois- 
ease  and  in  a  wholesome  condition  for  food,  they  mA^  be  sold  by  them  or  by  their 
order,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  shall  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  appraised 
Talue  of  said  animals. 

Sec.  19.  Cattle  commissioners  now  or  hereafter  appointed  shall  keep  a  full  record 
of  their  doings  and  report  the  same  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
January  in  each  year,  iinless  sooner  required  hy  the  governor ;  and  an  abstract  of 
the  same  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  20.  When  animals  are  transported  within  this  State  from  infected  localities 
beyond  its  boundary  lines,  such  animals  may  be  seized  and  quarantined  by  the  com- 
missioners, at  tHe  expense  of  the  owners  thereof,  so  long  as  the  public  safety  may 
require ;  and  if,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  that  safety,  they  may 
cause  such  animals  to  be  killed  without  appraisal  or  payment  for  the  same. 

Sec.  21.  No  Texan,  Mexican,  Cherokee,  Indian,  or  other  cattle  which  the  cattle 
commissioners  decide  spread  contagious  disease  shall  be  driven  on  the  streets  of  any 
city,  town,  or  village,  or  on  any  road  in  this  Commonwealth ;  nor  shall  they  be 
driven  outside  the  stock-vards  connected  with  any  railway  in  this  Commonwealth, 
between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  November. 

Sec.  22.  In  all  stock-yards  within  this  Commonwealth  said  Texan,  Mexican, 
Cherokee,  Indian,  or  other  cattle  which  the  cattle  commissioners  decide  may  spread 
contagious  disease  shall  be  kept  in  different  pens  from  those  in  which  other  cattle 
are  kept,  from  the  first  day  of  March  imtil  the  first  day  of  November. 

Sec.  28.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  24.  Chapter  ninety  of  the  public  statates  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  are  hereby  repealed* 

Approved,  April,  1887. 

AN  ACT  for  the  suppreadon  of  conta^oos  dienases  among  domestlo  anlm&'a. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  senate  and  Jiouse  of  representatives  in  general 
court  assembledf  and  by  the  authoritjf  of  the  same,  The  boards  of  health  of  cities 
and  towns,  in  case  of  the  existence  in  this  Commonwealth  of  the  disease  called 
pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle,  or  farcy  or  glanders  among  horses,  or  any  other 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  domestic  animals,  shall  cause  the  animals 
which  are  infected,  or  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection  in  their  respective 
cities  and  towns,  to  be  secured  or  collected  in  some  suitable  place  or  places  within 
their  cities  or  towns  and  kept  isoli^tod;  and,  when  taken  from  the  premises  or  pos- 
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session  of  their  owners,  the  expense  of  thehr  maintenance  shall  be  paid  bj  the  6i^ 
or  town  wherein  the  nnimA.!  is  Kept,  and  foiir-fifths  of  such  payment,  when  certi- 
fied bj  the  treasurer  of  such  city  or  town,  shall  be  refunded  by  the  Commonwealth; 
such  isolation  to  continue  as  long  as  the  existence  of  such  disease  or  other  circum- 
atances  m^  render  it  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  Thej  may,  within  their  respective  cities  and  towns,  prohibit  the  depart- 
ure of  animals  from  any  enclosure  or  exclude  animals  therefrom,  and  may  appoint 
agents  who  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  prohibitions  and  regulations  for  which 
provision  is  made  in  sections  three  and  four  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  They  may  make  regulations  in  writing  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  pas- 
sive from,  to,  or  through  their  respective  cities  or  towns,  or  from  place  toplaoe 
within  the  same,  of  any  cattle  or  other  domestic  animals,  and  may  arrest  and  de- 
tain, at  the  cost  of  the  owners  thereof,  all  animals  found  passing  in  violation  of 
such  regulations;  and  may  take  all  other  necessary  measures  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  prohibition,  and  also  for  preventing  the  spread  of  any  disease  among  the 
animals  of  their  respective  cities  or  towns  and  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Such  regulations  shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  their  cities  and 
towns,  respectively,  and  shall  be  published  in  such  cities  and  towns  in  such  TriftrtwAr 
as  may  be  providea  in  such  regulations. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  boards  of  health,  made  in  oon- 
formitjr  with  section  three,  or  dbriving  or  transporting  any  animals  contrary  to  the 
regulations  made,  published,  and  recorded  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  nimdred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  6.  Whoever  has  knowledge  of,  or  has  good  reason  to  suspect,  the  existence 
of  a  contagious  disease  among  any  species  of  domestic  animals  in  this  State,  whether 
such  knowledge  is  obtained  by  personal  examination  or  otherwise,  shall  forthwith 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  of  the  town  where  such  dis- 
eased animals  are  kept;  and  for  failure  so  to  do  shall  be  punished  b^  a  fine  not  ex* 
ceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  l)y  imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  health  of  a  city  or  of  a  town,  having  received  notioe  of  a 
suspected  case  of  contagious  disease  among  any  of  the  domestic  animals  in  their 
city  or  town,  shall  forthwith  make  an  examination  thereof  personally,  or  by  a  com* 
petent  person  appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose,  and  if  satisfied  there  are  good 
reasons  for  beheving  that  contagion  is  present,  shall  immediately  inform  the  cattie 
commissioners. 

Sec.  8.  A  cii^  or  town  whose  officers  refuse  or  neglect  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisionB  of  the  first  four  and  the  seventh  sections  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  day's  neglect. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  health  of  cities  and  towns,  when  in  their  judgement  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  may  within  their 
respective  cities  and  towns  take  and  hold,  for  a  term  not  exceed!^  one  year,  any 
land,  without  buildings  other  than  bams  thereon,  upon  which  to  enclose  and  isolate 
any  ftniTnft.1g ;  and  they  shall  cause  the  damage  sustained  by  the  owner  in  oonse* 
quence  of  such  taking  and  holding  to  be  appraised  by  the  assessors  of  the  city  or 
town  wherein  the  lands  so  taken  are  situated ;  and  they  shall  further  cause  a  de* 
soription  of  such  land,  setting  forth  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  the  area  as  nearly 
as  may  be  estimated,  together  with  the  said  appraisal,  to  be  entered  on  the  recortu 
of  the  city  or  town.  The  amount  of  said  appraisement  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in 
section  one,  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  the  board  of  health  may  order.  If 
the  owner  of  land  so  taken  is  dissatisfied  with  said  appraisement  he  may  by  action 
of  contract  recover  of  the  city  or  town  wherein  the  lands  lie  a  fair  comx)ensation 
for  the  damages  sustained  by  him,  but  no  costs  shall  be  taxed,  unless  the  dama^ 
recovered  in  such  action,  exclusive  of  interest,  exceed  said  appraisement.  And  the 
Commonweal^  shall  reimburse  to  the  city  or  town  four-fifths  of  any  sum  recovered 
of  it  in  any  such  action. 

Sec.  10.  When  a  board  of  cattle  commissioners,  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  ads  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ei^hty-nve.  is  in  existence  and  makes  and  publishes  any  regulations  con- 
cerning the  extirpation,  cure,  or  treatment  of  animals  infected  with  or  w^hich 
have  l^n  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease,  such  regulations  shall  supersede  those 
made  by  boards  of  health,  and  boards  of  health  shall  carry  out  and  enforce  all 
orders  and  directions  of  said  commissioners  to  them  directed. 

Sec.  11.  Bald  commissioners  shall  have  all  the  power  and  authority  herein  con- 
ferred upon  boards  of  health,  and  in  addition  may  establish  hospitals  or  quaran- 
tines, with  proper  accommodations,  wherein,  imder  prescribed  redilations.  animals 
by  them  selected  ma,j  be  confined  and  treated,  for  tne  purpose  of  determining  the 
varying  charactoristics  of  and  the  methods  bv  which  a  specific  contagion  may  be 
disseminated  or  destroyed ;  and  they  may  direct  boards  of  health  to  enforce  and 
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carry  into  effect  all  such  regulations  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  that 
end.  Any  such  officer  who  refuses  or  neglecte  to  carry  out  any  such  regulations 
of  tlio  commissioners  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  himdred  dollars 
for  every  such  offense. 

Sec.  12.  The  commissioners,  when  in  their  judgment  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  public  good  require  it,  may  cause  to  be  killed  and  buried  any  domestic 
animals  whicn  are  infected  with  or  have  been  exposed  to  contagious  disease ;  and, 
except  as  is  provided  in  the  following  section,  snail  cause  such  animals  to  be  ap- 
praised by  three  competent,  disinterested  men,  under  oath,  at  the  fair  value  thereof 
m  their  condition  at  the  time  of  appraisement,  and  the  amount  of  the  appraisement 
and  necess^  expense  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  section  one. 

Sec.  13.  When  the  commissioners,  by  an  examination  of  a  case  of  contagious 
disease  among  domestic  animals,  become  satisfied  that  it  has  been  contract^  by 
intention  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  or  of  a  person  in  his  employ,  or  by 
his  consent,  or  by  the  use  of  tood  material  liable  to  the  germs  of  contc^g^on,  they 
shall  cause  such  animals  to  be  securely  isolated  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  or  they 
shall  cause  them  to  be  killed  without  appraisal  or  payment;  and  in  all  cases  of  farcy 
or  glanders,  the  commissioners  having  condemned  the  animals  infected  therewith, 
shall  cause  such  animals  to  be  killed  without  an  appraisal,  but  may  pay  the  owner 
or  any  other  i)er6on  an  equitable  sum  for  the  killing  and  burial  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  A  person  who  fails  to  comply  with  a  regulation  made  or  an  order  given 
by  the  commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their  dulry,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  l^  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  lo.  Prosecutions  under  the  preceding  section  may  be  maintained  in  any 
cotmty. 

Sec.  16.  All  appraisements  under  this  chapter  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  bv 
the  appraisers,  and  certified  by  the  board  of  health  or  commissioners,  respect^ 
ively,  to  the  treasurers  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  animals  are  kept,  and  for- 
warded to  the  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  17.  The  commissioners  may  examine  imder  oath  all  persons  believed  to 
possess  knowledge  of  material  facts  concerning  the  existence,  or  dissemination,  or 
danger  of  dissemination  of  contagious  disease  among  domestic  animals;  and  for 
this  purpose  shall  have  all  the  powers  vested  in  justices  of  the  peace  to  take  depo* 
dtions  and  to  compel  witnesses  to  attend  and  testify,  by  chapter  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  of  the  public  statutes.  All  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  procuring  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  conmussioners  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  being  certified  to  and  approved  by  the 
State  auditor. 

Sec.  18.  When  animals  exposed  to  contagious  diseases  are  killed  by  order  of  the 
commissioners,  their  carcasses  may  be  inspected  by  the  conmaissioners,  or  a  com- 
petent, discreet  person  appointed  by  them,  and  if  tney  are  found  entirely  free  of 
disease  and  in  a  wholesome  condition  for  food,  they  may  be  sold  by  them  or  by  their 
order,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  shidl  be  applied  In  payment  of  the  appraised 
value  of  said  animals. 

Sec.  19.  Cattle  conmilssioners  now  or  hereafter  appointed  shall  keep  a  full  record 
of  their  doings  and  report  the  same  to  the  legislatiire  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
January  in  each  year,  unless  sooner  required  by  the  governor ;  and  an  abstract  of 
the  same  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  ^ 

Sec.  20.  When  animals  are  transported  within  this  State  from  infected  localities 
beyond  its  boundary  lines,  such  animals  may  be  seized  and  quarantined  by  the  com- 
nussioners,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  thereof,  so  long  as  the  public  safety  may 
require ;  and  if,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  that  safety  they  may 
cause  such  animals  to  be  killed  witnout  appraisal  or  payment  for  the  same. 

Sec.  21.  No  Texan,  Mexican,  Cherokee,  Indian,  or  other  cattle  which  the  cattle 
commissioners  decide  may  spread  contagious  disease  shall  be  driven  on  the  streets 
of  any  city,  town,  or  vills^Bfe,  or  on  any  road  in  this  Commonwealth,  nor  shall  they  • 
be  driven  outside  the  stock-yards  connected  with  any  railway  in  this  Common- 
wealth, between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  November. 

Sec.  22.  In  all  stock-yards  within  this  Commonwealth  said  Texan,  Mexican. 
Cherokee,  Indian,  or  other  cattle  which  the  cattle  commissioners  decide  may  spread 
contagious  disease  shall  be  kept  in  different  pens  from  those  in  which  other  cattle 
are  kept,  from  the  first  day  or  March  until  the  first  day  of  November. 

Sec.  23.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  provision  of  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions shall  be pimished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  onenim- 
dred  dollars. 

Sec.  24.  Chapter  ninety  of  the  public  statutes  and  chapter  one  himdred  and 
forty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved,  May  7, 1887. 
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MONTANA. 

AN  ACT  to  sappress  and  prevent  the  dissemination  of  conta«:iou8  diseases  among  domestic  antmalg 

and  Texas  cattle. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legisUitive  assemhly  of  the  Territory  of  Mon- 
tana, That  the  governor  of  the  Territory  is  hereby  authorized  to  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  appoint  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  **  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,'*  and,  on  en- 
tering on  his  duties,  shall  take  an  oath  to  well  and  truly  perform  his  duties  as  pro- 
vided bv  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  said  Territorial  veterinary^  surgeon  shall  be  as  follows : 

(1)  To  investigate  any  and  all  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  among 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  in  this  Territory,  of  which  he  may  have  a  knowl- 
edge, or  which  may  be  brought  to  his  notice  by  any  resident  in  the  locality  where 
such  disease  exists ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  in  the  absence  of  specific  information, 
to  make  visits  of  inspection  to  any  locaUty  where  he  may  have  reason  to  siispect 
that  there  is  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

(2)  To  inspect,  under  the  regulations  of  this  act,  all  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  which  may  be  broujght  into  this  Territory,  in  anv  manner  whatever,  from  or 
through  such  State,  Territory,  or  foreijgn  coimtry  as  the  governor  shall  declare  by 
proclamation  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  stock  commissioners,  or 
otherwise  be  held  in  quarantine  for  purposes  of  inspection  for  contagious  or  infec- 
tious diseases.  And  after  the  making  of  such  procmmation  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  any  cattle,  horses,  mules,  or  asses  arriving  in  this 
Territory  from  or  through  any  State,  Territory,  or  foreign  country  against  which 
Quarantme  has  been  declared,  to  notify  the  Territorial  veterinary  smrgeon  without 
aelav,  and  not  to  allow  such  animals,  or  any  of  them,  to  leave  the  place  of  arrival 
until  they  shall  have  been  examined  by  said  surgeon,  and  his  certificate  obtained 
that  all  are  free  from  disease;  and  no  animal  pronounced  unsound  from  disease  by 
the  Territorial  veterinarv  surgeon  shall  be  turned  loose,  or  allowed  to  run  at  large, 
or  removed  or  permitted  to  escape,  but  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial veterinary  surgeon.  Any  person  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  fif tv  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  shall  be  liable 
for  any  oamage  and  loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  by  reason, 
of  the  failure  of  such  owner  or  agent  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion :  Provided,  That  the  owner  of  horses,  mules,  or  asses  ridden  under  the  sad- 
dle or  driven  in  harness  into  this  Territory,  or  the  owner  of  oxen  driven  into  this 
Territory  under  the  voke,  and  any  person  coming  into  this  Territory  with  his  own 
team  or  teams,  shall  not  be  required  to  notify  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  or 
await  the  insi)ection  of  such  work-oxen,  team,  or  teams,  but  he  shall  be  liable  for 
all  loss  or  damage  to  any  person  or  persons  from  or  by  reason  of  any  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  brought  into  the  Territory  by  his  AniTrntla ;  and  no  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  or  asses  shfil  be  held  in  quarantine  in  this  Territory  for  a  longer 
period  than  ninety  (90)  days,  unless  contagious  or  infectious  disease  shall  be  found 
to  exist  among  them. 

Sec.  3.  In  aS  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  domestic  animals  or 
Texas  cattle  in  this  Territonr,  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  shall  have  authorit^r 
to  order  the  quarantine  of  the  infected  premises,  and  in  case  such  disease  shall 
become  epidemic  in  any  locality  in  this  Territory,  the  Territorial  veterinary  sur- 
geon shaU  immediately  notify  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  who  shaU  there- 
upon issue  his  proclaination  forbiddmg  any  animal  of  the  kind  among  which  said 
epidemic  exists  to  be  transferred  from  said  locality  without  a  certificate  from  the 
Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  showing  such  animal  to  be  healthy.  The  expenses 
of  holding,  feeding,  and  taking  care  of  all  animals  quarantined  under  the  provis- 
ions of  tms  act,  sh^  be  paid  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  person  in  charge  of  said  stock. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  of  any  epidemic  disease  where  premises  have  been  previously 
quarantined  by  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  as  before  provided,  he  is  further 
authorized  and  empowered,  when  in  his  judgment  necessary,  to  order  the  slaughter 
of  any  or  all  diseased  animals  upon  said  premises  and  of  all  animals  that  have  been 
exposed  to  contagion  or  infection  under  the  following  restrictions:  Said  order  shall 
be  a  written  one,  and  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  there  shall  be  a  distinct  order 
and  duplicate  for  each  owner  of  the  animals  condemned,  the  original  of  each  order 
to  be  filed  by  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  with  the  secretary  of  the  Territory 
and  the  duplicate  given  to  said  owner.  And  further,  before  slaughtering  any 
animal  or  animals  that  have  been  exposed  only,  and  do  not  show  disease,  the  Terri- 
torial veterinaiy  surgeon  ahall  call  in  considtation  with  him  two  respectable  prao- 
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ticing  veterinarians  or  physicians,  residents  of  the  Territory;  or,  if  this  is  impossible, 
then  two  reputable  and  well-known  stock-owners,  residents  of  the  Territory,  and 
shall  have  written  endorsements  upon  his  order  of  at  least  one  of  said  consulting 
physicians  or  stock-owners,  stating  that  said  action  is  necessary,  before  such  animal 
or  animals  shall  be  slaughtered. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever,  as  herein  provided,  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  shall 
order  the  slaughter  of  one  or  more  animals  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  such 
order,  notify  in  writing  the  nearest  available  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  there- 
upon summon  three  disinterested  citizens  who  shall  be  stock-owners  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  act  as  appraisers  of  the  value  of  such  animals.  Such  appraisers,  before 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  shall  be  sworn  to  make  a  true  and  faith- 
ful appraisement,  without  prejudice  or  favor.  They  shall,  after  making  their  ap- 
praisement, return  certified  copies  of  their  valuation,  a  separate  one  being  made  for 
each  owner,  together  with  an  accurate  description  of  each  animal  slaughtered  (giv- 
ing all  brands,  ear-marks,  wattles,  age,  sex,  and  class,  as  to  whether  American,  half- 
breed,  or  Texan),  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  by  whom  they  were  summoned,  who 
shall,  fdfter  entering  the  same  upon  his  record  and  making  an  endorsement  upon 
each  showing  it  to  have  been  properly  recorded,  return  it,  together  with  the  dupli- 
cate order  of  the  Territorial  vetermary  surgeon,  to  the  person  or  persons  owning  the 
animals  slaughtered;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  veteiinary  surgeon 
to  superintend  the  slaughter  of  such  animals  as  may  be  condemned,  and  also  the 
destruction  of  the  carcasses,  which  latter  sliall  be  by  burning  to  ashes  or  burying  in 
the  earth  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  six  feet,  and  shall  include  every  part  of  the 
animal  and  hide,  and  also  excrement,  as  far  as  possible.  In  case  the  owner  of  any 
animal  found  diseased  by  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  shall  kill  the  same  or 
consent  to  its  being  killed  by  the  Territorial  veterinary  sureeon,  without  appraise- 
ment, then  the  veterinary  surgeon  shall  cause  the  same  to  oe  burned  or  buried  aa 
cheaply  aspracticable,  as  in  the  case  of  appraisement. 

Sec.  6.  The  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  shall  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  every 
year  to  the  Territorial  board  of  stock  commissioners  of  all  matters  connected  with 
his  work,  and  they  shall  make  the  same  a  part  of  their  annual  report  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  they  shall  also  transmit  to  the  several  boards  of  commissioners  such  parts 
of  said  reports  as  they  may  deem  to  be  of  gener^  interest  to  the  breeders  of  live 
stock.  Tney  shall  ^so  give  information  in  writing  as  soon  as*  they  obtain  it,  to  the 
governor  and  to  the  various  boards  of  coimty  commissioners,  of  each  cause  of 
suspicion  or  fresh  conception  of  disease  in  eada  locality,  the  cause,  if  known,  and 
the  measure  adopted  to  check  it. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  governor  of  the  Territory  shall  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  disease  covered  by  this  act  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities 
in  another  State  or  Territory,  or  that  conditions  exist  which  render  domestic  ani- 
mals and  Texas  cattle  liable  to  convey  disease,  he  shall  thereupon,  hj  proclamation, 
schedule  such  localities,  and  prohibit  the  importation  from  them  of  any  live  stock 
of  the  kind  diseased  into  this  Territory,  except  under  such  restrictions  as  he,  after 
consultation  with  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  may  deem  proper.  Any  cor- 
poration or  any  person  or  persons  who,  after  the  publication  of  such  proclamations, 
shall  knowingly  receive  in  charge  any  such  animal  or  animals  from  any  one  of  said 
prohibited  districts,  and  transport  or  convey  the  same  within  the  limits  of  this  Ter- 
ritory, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ;  and,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  for  each 
and  every  offense,  and  shall  further  become  liable  for  any  and  all  damages  and  loss 
that  may  be  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  by  reason  of  the  importation  or 
transportation  of  such  prohibited  animals. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  or  suspect 
that  there  is  upon  his  or  their  premises,  or  upon  the  public  domain,  any  case  of  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease  among  horses,  mules,  cattle,  or  asses,  to  immediately 
report  the  same  to  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  and  a  failure  to  do  so,  or  any 
attempt  to  conceal  the  existence  of  such  disease,  or  to  willfully  or  maliciously  ob- 
struct or  resist  the  said  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  sliall  be  convicted  of  any  one  of  the  above  acts  or  omissions  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  for  each  and  every 
guch  offense,  and  shall  forfeit  all  claims  to  indemity  for  loss  from  the  Territory  ; 
and,  upon  conviction  a  second  time,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  fine,  he 
unprisoned  in  the  coimty  jail  for  a  term  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six 
months. 

Sec.  9.  The  following  regulations  shall  be  observed  in  cases  of  disease  covered  by 
this  act : 

(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  give  away,  or  in  any  manner  part  with,  any 
aminal  effected  with,  or  suspected  of  being  affected  with,  contagious  or  infectious 
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disease  ;  and  in  case  of  any  animal  that  may  be  known  to  have  been  affected  witii 
or  exposed  to  any  such  disease,  within  one  year  prior  to  such  disposal,  due  notice 
of  the  fact  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  party  receiving  the  animal. 

(2)  It  shall  be  imlawful  to  kill  for  butcher  purposes  any  such  animal,  to  sell,  nve 
away,  or  use  any  part  of  it,  or  its  milk,  or  to  remove  any  part  of  the  skin.  A  lail- 
ure  to  observe  these  provisions  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor;  and,  on  conviction, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  person  having  in  charge  any  ani- 
mal affected  with,  or  suspected  of  being  affected  with,  any  oontagious  or  infectious 
disease,  to  immediately  confine  the  same  in  a  safe  place,  isolated  from  other  animals, 
and  with  all  necessary  restrictions  to  prevent  dissemination  of  the  disease  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon.  The  above  regulations  shall  i4)ply  as 
well  to  animals  in  transit  through  the  Territory  as  to  those  resident  therein;  and  the 
Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  shall  have  full  authority 
to  examine,  whether  in  car,  or  yards,  or  pastures,  or  stables,  or  upon  the  public  do- 
main, all  animals  passing  through  the  Territory  or  any  part  of  it,  and  on  detection  or 
susnicion  of  disease  to  take  possession  of  and  treat  and  dispose  of  said  animals  in  the 
said  manner  as  is  prescribed  for  animals  resident  in  the  Territory. 

Sec.  10.  All  claims  against  the  Territory  arising  from  the  slaughter  of  ftnimaliy 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  tc^tner  with  the  order  of  the  Territorial  t^ 
erinary  surgeon,  and  the  valuation  of  the  appraisers  in  each  case,  be  submitted  to 
the  Territorial  auditor,  who  shall  examine  them  without  unnecessajy  delay, 
and  for  each  one  that  he  finds  to  be  equitable  and  entitled  to  indemnity  under 
this  act,  shall  issue  his  warrant  on  the  stock  indemnity  fund  in  ^e  hands  of 
the  Territorial  treasurer  for  the  sum  named  in  the  ai)praiser's  report  to  the  peracMi 
so  entitled  thereto.  In  auditing  any  claim  under  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  auditor  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  does  not  come  under  any  class  of  which  indem- 
nity is  refused  by  tnis  act,  and  he  shall  reouire  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant  to  this 
fact,  or  if  the  claimant  be  not  cognizant  tnereof ,  then  some  reputable  person  who 
is  cognizant  thereof;  and  also  the  certificate  of  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inform  himself  fully  of  the  fact  that  in  his  opinion  the 
claim  is  legal  and  just,  and  the  auditor  may,  at  his  discretion,  require  furmer  proof. 
The  indemnity  to  be  granted  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  animals^  as  de- 
termined by  the  appraisers,  with  reference  to  its  diminished  value  because  of  its 
being  diseased  or  having  been  exposed  to  disease. 

It  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  upon  his  application  and  the  presentation  of  the 
proofs  prescribed  herein,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  owner  to  make  such  appli- 
cation within  six  months  after  the  slaughter  of  the  animal  for  which  pa3rment  is 
claimed,  failing  which,  such  claim  shallbe  barred  by  limitation.  These  payments 
shall  be  made  by  the  Territorial  treasurer,  as  already  provided,  and  from  the  fund 

Provided  by  this  act.  The  right  to  indemnity  under  this  act  is  limited  to  Miitm^lj^ 
estroyed  by  reason  of  the  existence,  or  suspected  existence,  of  some  epizootic  dis- 
ease, generally  fatal  or  incurable,  such  as  rinderpest,  hoof  and  mouth  disease, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  anthrax,  or  Texas  fever  among  bovines,  and  glanders  amo^ 
norses,  mules,  and  asses. 

For  the  ordinary  contagious  diseases,  not  in  their  nature  fatal,  such  as  epicootlo, 
influenza  in  horses,  no  indemnity  shall  be  paid. 

The  ri^ht  to  indemnify  does  not  eidst,  and  the  payment  of  such  shall  not  be  made 
in  the  following  cases : 

(1)  For  animals  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  animals  that  are  brought  into  the  Territory  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

(8)  For  animals  that  are  found  to  be  diseased,  or  that  are  destroyed  because  they 
have  been  exposed  to  disease,  before  or  at  the  time  of  their  airival  in  the  Territory. 

(4)  When  an  animal  was  previously  affected  by  any  other  disease,  which  from  its 
nature  and  development  was  incurable  and  necessarily  fatal. 

(5)  .When  an  owner  or  person  in  charge  shall  have  knowingly  or  negligently 
omitted  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections  8  and  9  of  this  act. 

(6)  When  an  owner  or  claimant  at  the  time  of  coining  into  possession  of  the  ani- 
mal knew  it  be  diseased,  or  received  the  notice  specified  in  the  first  clause  of  section 
9  of  this  act. 

(7)  When  the  animal  or  animals  have  been  brought  into  the  Territory  witiiin 
ninety  days  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  disease  among  or  upon  them. 

Seo.  11.  The  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  together  with  his  actual  and  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses  when  in  the  performance  of  his  dutv,  and  the  actual  cost  of  office 
rent  and  stationery.  These  payments  shall  be  made  from  tiie  funds  in  the  Terri- 
torial treasury,  upon  vouchers  signed  and  sworn  to  by  him  and  submitted  to  the 
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Territorial  auditor,  who  shall  draw  warrants  upon  the  Territorial  treasurer  for  the 
amounts  found  correct,  separate  vouchers  being  made  for  salary  and  expenses. 
No  person  shall  be  competent  under  this  act  to  receive  the  appointment  of  Terri- 
torial veterinary  surgeon  who  is  not,  at  the  date  of  his  appointment,  a  graduate  in 
good  standing  of  a  recognized  college  of  veterinary  surgeons,  either  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  or  Europe.  He  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years.  He  may  be  re- 
moved for  cause  by  the  governor,  who  shall  also  have  power  to  fill  the  vacancy,  as 
hereinafter  provided.  The  appraisers  herein  provided  for  shall  each  receive  three 
dollars  for  each  day  or  a  part  of  a  day  they  may  bo  actually  employed  as  such, 
which  shall  be  paid  from  the  Territorial  treasury  out  of  tlie  stock  mdemnity  fund 
hereinafter  provided,  upon  vouchers  which  bear  the  certificate  of  the  justice  who 
summoned  them.  The  justice  shall  receive  his  ordinary  fee  for  issuing  a  summons, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  fund.  The  members  of  the  board  of  health,  veterina- 
rians, physicians,  or  stock-owners,  called  in  consultation  by  the  Territorial  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  shall  each  receive  three  dollars  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  dav  they  may 
be  actually  emploved,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  mileage  for  distances  actualfy  traveled, 
which  sum  shall  be  jmid  from  the  Territorial  treasury  out. of  the  stock  mdemnity 
fund  hereinafter  provided  for,  upon  vouchers  certified  to  by  the  Territorial  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  other  incidental  expenses  connected  with  this  work  and  made  his 
dutv  by  this  act,  such  as  causing  animals  to  be  slaughtered  and  their  carcasses  to 
be  burned  and  disinfecting  infected  premises,  shall  be  paid  from  the  Territorial 
treasury  out  of  the  stock-indemnity  fund,  hereinafter  provided  for,  upon  vouchers 
certified  to  by  him.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  shall  give 
good  and  sufficient  surety  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  proper  man- 
agement of  the  same.  No  constructive  mileage  shall  be  paid  under  this  act,  nor 
shall  the  Territorial  veterinary  sur^^n  receive  any  mileage. 

Sec.  13.  The  liabihty  of  the  Territory  for  indemnit:^  for  animals  destroyed,  and 
for  fees,  costs,  and  expenses  incurred,  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  anv  year, 
is  limited  bv,  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed,  the  amount  especially  designated  for  that 
purpose  and  for  that  period,  by  the  terms  of  this  act ;  nor  sliafl  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon or  any  one  else  mcur  any  liability  on  (jthel  part  of  the  Territory,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  in  excess  of  the  surplus  m  the  stock  indemnity  fund  hereinafter 
provided ;  nor  shall  any  act  be  performed  or  property  taken  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  that  will  become  a  charge  against  the  Territory  of  Montana,  further 
than  to  the  extent  provided  by  said  stock  indemnity  fimd. 

Sec.  18.  Hereafter  It  shall  be  the  duty  each  year  of  the  coimty  commissioners 
of  all  the  counties  of  the  Territory,  at  the  time  of  making  the  annual  assessment, 
to  levy  a  special  tax  not  exceeding  one-half  U)  of  one  (1)  mill  on  the  dollar  upon  the 
assessed  value  of  all  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  in  the  Territory  to  be  known  as 
the  **  stock  indemnity  fund ;''  said  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  by  the  several 
counties  and  paid  to  the  Territorial  treasurer,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for 
the  levying;  collection,  and  payment  of  other  Territorial  taxes ;  said  fund  shall  con- 
stitute the  mdenmity  fund  specified  by  this  act  to  be  used  in  paying  for  animals  de- 
stroyed, and  for  fees,  costs,  and  expenses  provided  under  the  provisions  therefor. 
It  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  Territorial 
treasurer  as  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  14.  The  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  shall  select  the  place  or  places  where 
the  stock  shall  be  quarantined. 

Sec.  15.  All  fines  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the 
stock  indemnity  fund  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tiie  county  oommissioners  of  all  the  counties  in 
the  Territory,  at  their  next  regular  meeting  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  levy  the 
special  tax  for  the  year  eighteen  himdred  and  eighty-five  (1885)  of  one-half  mill,  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  which  shall  be  collected  and  paid  Into  the  Territorial  treasury 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  Territorial  taxes :  Provided^  Where  any  person  owns 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  in  value  of  horses,  cattle,  or  mules,  the  same  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  17.  Section  18  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Montana,  and 
all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  in  oonffict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  The  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint,  from 
time  to  time,  deputies,  not  exceeding  four  in  munber,  at  any  time  he  can  not  per- 
sonally attend  to  all  the  duties  reouired  by  his  office,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  five 
dollars  per  day  for  each  day  actuaiily  employed,  to  be  paid  out  of  said  stock  indem- 
nity fund,  and  shall  desixnato  the  county  or  counties  for  which  each  deputy  is  to 
act.  All  acts  performed  oy  such  deputies  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  ii  done  by 
the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon. 
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Sec.  19.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  attomey-^neral  or  county  attomeys 
of  the  respective  counties  to  prosecute  any  case  complamed  of  and  certified  by  the 
Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  for  prosecution,  in  any  justice  or  district  court  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  violation  of  this  act  may  have  been  had,  and  upon 
conviction  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  court  may  award,  in 
addition  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law,  and  add  to  the  judgment  such  attor- 
ney's fees  and  costs  of  prosecution  as  the  court  may  determine  ji^  in  the  premises. 

8bc.  20.  This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  9,  1887. 

V'Nise  BiU  No.  86. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  stock  commissioners  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over,  and,  so  far  as  mav  be,  protect  the  stock  interests  of  the 
Territory  from  theft  and  disease,  and  it  shall  devise  and  recommend  from  time  to 
time  such  legislation  as,  in  their  judgment,  will  foster  this  industry.  Said  board 
of  stock  commissioners  may  take  all  necessary  and  lawful  steps,  procure  all  law- 
ful and  necessary  process  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  employ  any  counsel 
they  may  deem  proper  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  any  person  arrestea  as  here- 
inafter provided,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board ,  whenever  they  may  deem 
it  necessary,  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  any  and  all  persons  guilty 
of  any  of  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  laws  of  this  Territory,  in  felo- 
niously branding  or  stealing  any  stock,  or  any  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  imder 
any  of  the  laws  of  this  Territory  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
stock-owners,  and  they  shaU  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  recording  of  live-stock  brands. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  board  of  stock  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized,  and  it  is 
made  their  duinr,  to  appoint  such  stock  inspectors  and  detectives  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  better  protection  of  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  Territory,  and 
such  inspectors  and  detectives  shall  have  the  power  to  summon  a  posse  when  nec- 
essary to  make  an  arrest,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  authority  as  sheriffs. 
Such  stock  inspectors  and  detectives  may,  when  deputized,  exercise  the  powers  of 
deputy  sheriffs,  but  shall  not  receive  any  fee  or  emolument  therefor  from  the  Tn^ 
ritory  or  any  county. 

[AN  ACT  to  prevent  diaeaaed  cattle  from  running  «t  Urg&  on  the  public  range.    . 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Montana : 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or  owners,  or  for  any  person  or  persons  having  in 
charge  any  horse,  mule,  ass,  sheep,  or  cattle  affected  with  any  contagious  disease, 
to  alK>w  such  diseased  animals  to  run  on  any  range  or  within  any  inclosure  where 
such  animals  may  come  in  contact  with  any  other  animal  not  so  diseased.  All  ani- 
mals so  affected  with  contagious  disease  shall  be  at  once  removed  by  the  owner  or 
owners  thereof,  or  the  person  or  persons  in  charge  of  the  same,  to  some  secure  in- 
side inclosure  where  contact  with  other  animals  by  reaching  over  or  through  the 
fence  of  said  inclosure  will  be  impossible,  or  shall  be  strictly  herded  six  miles  away 
from  any  farm  or  from  any  other  stock  running  at  large  or  being  herded.  Every 
person  who  shall  knowingly  neglect  or  refuse  to  remove,  or  so  inclose,  or  herd 
away  from  farms  or  other  stock,  such  diseased  animals  affected  with  any  contagious 
disease,  shall  be  liable  to  arrest,  and,  on  conviction  before  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  also  be  liable  for  damages  to  the  party  or  parties 
injured  by  such  diseased  animals  after  having  received  notice  of  their  (useased  con- 
dition. 

Approved  March  9, 1887. 

AN  ACT  tosappresB  and  prevent  dissemination  of  scab  and  Infectious  diseases  among  sheep. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  leqislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Montana^ 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  or  his  deputy  to  inspect 
all  sheep  which  may  be  brought  into  this  Territory  in  any  manner  whatever,  m>nA 
such  States  as  the  governor  shall  declare  by  proclamation  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  president  or  secretary  and  not  less  than  two  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  any  of  the  Territorial  district  or  county  wool  growers'  association 
or  otherwise,  which  may  be  held  in  quarantine  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  for 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  After  the  making  of  such  proclamation,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  sheep  against  which  quarantine  has 
been  decUu*ed  to  notify  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  wWhout  delay,  and  such 
owner  or  person  in  charge  shall  not  allow  such  sheep  to  pass  over  or  up(»i  any  pab- 
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lie  highway,  or  upon  the  ranges  of  any  other  sheep,  or  within  two  mUes  of  anr 
9heep  corral  occupied  by  any  other  sheep  ;  and  any  person  failing  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  fi^uilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense  and  shall  be  liable 
for  anv  dama^  or  loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  Hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  each  year  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  several  counties  of  this  Territory  to  levy  a  special  tax,  not  exceeding  one-half  a 
mill  on  the  dollar,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  oe  necessary  on  the  ass^sed  valua- 
tion of  aU  the  sheep  in  their  counties,  to  be  known  as  a  sheep  inspector  and  indem- 
nity fund.  Said  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  bj  the  several  counties  and  paid 
to  the  Territorial  treasurer  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  levy 
and  collection  of  other  taxes.  Such  fimd  shall  constitute  the  sheep  inspector  and 
indemnity  fund  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  en>enses  of  such 
skilled  assistants  as  the  veterinary  surgeon  may  employ,  as  providea  for  in  section 
nine  of  this  act,  and  all  other  expenditures  arising  from  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
except  thepay  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  receipt  of  information  in  writing  over  the  signature  of  the  president 
or  secretary  and  not  less  than  two  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  any 
regularly  organized  Territorial,  district,  or  county  wool  growers*  association  that 
any  sheep  are  infected  with  scab  or  infectious  diseases,  such  notice  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  such  disease  exists,  and  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  or 
his  deputy  shall  immediately  cause  the  diseased  sheep  and  all  sheep  running  in  the 
same  nock  with  them  to  be  examined,  and  if  found  so  diseased  to  be  quarantined 
and  held  within  a  certain  limit  or  place  to  be  defined  by  him,  and  such  sheep  shall 
be  held  in  quarantine  until  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  shall  have  eraaicated 
such  scab  or  infectious  diseases  effectually.  The  expense  of  feeding,  holding,  clip- 
ping, and  taking  care  of  all  sheep  quarantined  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  paid  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  person  in  charge  of  said  sneep. 

l&c.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  or  his  deputy  to  inspect  all 
sheep  of  which  he  may  receive  notice  as  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act,  and  in 
case  the  same  be  not  diseased  he  shall  make  a  certificate  stating  such  fact.  But  if 
the  sheep  are  diseased  the  regulations*  for  their  quarantine  and  keeping  shall  at 
once  be  made. 

Sec.  5.  In  no  case  shall  any  sheep  held  in  quarantine  be  moved  or  transferred, 
until  the  disease  shall  have  beien  thoroughly  eradicated,  and  a  certificate  made  by 
the  veterinary  surgeon  stating  that  he  has  examined  said  sheep  and  that  the  same 
are  free  from  scab  or  infectious  diseases :  Provided^  Such  sheep  may  be  transferred 
and  removed  with  the  written  consent  of  all  sheep  owners  or  managers  along  the 
route  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  location  ;  any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  govemoi*of  the  Territory  shall  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  any  disease  covered  by  this  act  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  locahties  in 
any  other  State  or  Territory,  or  that  conditions  exist  which  render  sheep  liable  to 
convey  disease,  he  shall  thereupon,  by  proclamation,  schedule  such  locsuities  and 
prohibit  the  importation  from  tnem  of  any  sheep  into  this  Territory,  except  under 
such  restrictions  as  he,  after  consultation  with  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon, 
may  deem  proper.  Any  corporation,  person,  or  persons,  who,  after  the  publication 
of  such  proclamation,  shall  knowingly  receive  in  charge  any  such  sheep  from  any 
one  of  the  said  prohibited  districts  and  transport  or  convey  the  same  within 
the  limits  of  this  Territory,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  shall  further  become  liable  for  any  and 
all  damages  and  loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  by  reason  of 
the  importation  or  transportation  of  such  prohibited  sheep. 

.  Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  or  suspect 
that  there  is,  upon  his  or  their  premises,  or  upon  the  public  domain  in  their  vicinity, 
any  cases  of  scab,  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  among  sheep,  to  immediately 
report  the  same  to  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  and  any  failure  to  do  so  or 
any  attempt  to  conceal  the  existence  of  such  scab  or  infectious  disease,  or  wilfully 
or  maliciously  obstruct  or  resist  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  shall  be  deemed  gmlty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person 
or  persons  who  shall  be  convicted  of  so  obstructing  or  resisting  said  veterinarian 
shall  be  fined  not  loss  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  five  himdred  dollars 
for  each  offense. 
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Sec.  8.  The  Territorial  veterinary  sUrgeon  shall  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  each 
year  to  the  governor  of  all  matters  connected  with  hia  work,  and  the  governor  shall 
transmit  to  the  several  boards  of  coimty  commissioners  such  parts  of  said  reports 
as  may  be  of  general  interest  to  owners  and  breeders  of  sheep. 

Sec.  9.  The  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  hereby  authorized  and  du*ected  to  employ  such  skilled 
assistants  as  he  may  require,  not  to  exceed  one  in  each  county  at  any  time,  and 
that  said  assistant  shall  receive,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Territorial  veterinary 
surgeon,  the  sum  of  six  dollars  for  each  day  necessarily  employed,  and  actual  trav- 
eling expenses,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Territorial  treasury  as  other  money  is  paid. 

Sec.  10.  Sections  14,  15,  16,  17, 19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23  of  article  seven  of  the  fifth 
division  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  an  act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases among  sheep,  approved  March  5, 1888,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  June  first, 
A.  D.  1887. 

NEBRASKA. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska :  The  governor 
is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  four  agents,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  competent  and 
skilled  veterinary  surgeon,  wno  shall  oe  a  graduate  in  good  standing  of  a  recog- 
nized college  of  veterinary  surgery,  and  who  shall  be  known  as  the  State  veterina- 
rian, and  shall  receive  $2,000  per  annum  for  his  services.  And  three  of  said  agents 
shall  be  i)ractical  stockmen,  who  are  actually  engaged  in  stock-raising,  and  shall 
each  receive  five  dollars  per  diem,  and  i^hall  be  known  as  the  live-stock  agents  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  And  each  of  such  agents  shall  receive  their  actual  traveling 
expenses  by  them  incurred  and  paid  whue  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  such 
agents. 

Sec.  2.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties  the  said  agents  shall  take  and  subscribe 
an  oath  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  such  office,  and  shall  execute  a  bond  to 
the  State  of  Nebraska  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  with  ^ood  and  suflicient 
security,  conditional  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office, 
which  bond  and  security  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor.  And  said  bond,  to- 
gether with  their  oaths  of  office,  shall  be  deposited  m  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  veterinarian  to  investigate  any  and  all  cases  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  of  the  State  which  may 
come  to  his  knowledge  or  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  live-stock  agents,  and  for 
this  puri>06e  shall  visit  at  once  any  locality  within  the  State  where  such  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  of  domestic  animals  may  be  reported  to  exist,  and  make  a  full 
and  careful  examination  of  all  animals  supposed  to  be  diseased,  and  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  cause  of  any  such  disease  which  he  may  discover,  prescribe  the  proper 
care,  necessary  remedies,  and  direct  the  sanitary  <neasures  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  thereof,  and  to  make  a  full  report  of  his  findings  and  doings  in  the  premises 
to  the  live-stock  agents,  with  recommendations  and  suggestions  as  to  the  means 
necessary  to  be  employed  to  prevent  the  spread,  and  best  calculated  to  exterminate 
any  and  all  such  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  by  him  found  to  exist  among  the 
domestic  animals  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  veterinarian  shall  make  a  continuous  scientific  study,  investi- 
gation, and  research  of  all  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  causes, 
preventatives,  and  cures  thereof,  and  report  the  result  of  his  study  and  investigation 
to  the  governor,  giving  in  plain,  ordinary  language  the  symptoms  by  which  any 
such  disease  may  Be  identified,  how  liable  to  be  introduced  and  spread,  the  causes 
and  conditions  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  introduction  of  any  such  diseases, 
and  the  sanitary  and  other  measures  best  calculated  to  prevent  the  germination  and 
spread  of  any  such  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  among  live  stock,  together 
with  the  best-known  treatment  and  remedies,  in  time  for  publication  in  the  several 
rei)orts  required  by  law,  and  perform  such  other  services  and  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quired bylaw,  or  directed  by  the  governor  or  the  live-stock  agents  in  the  mterest 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  a^nts  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act  to  protect  the  health  of  the  domestic  animals  of  the  State  from  all  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  of  a  malignant  character,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  establish,  maintain,  and  enforce  such  quarantine, 
sanitary,  and  other  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
any  member  of  said  agents,  upon  receipt  by  him  of  reliable  information  of  the  ex- 
istence among  the  domestic  animals  of  the  State  of  any  malignant  disease,  to  Bt 
once  notify  the  veterinarian,  who  shall  go  at  once  to  the  place  where  any  such  dis- 
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ease  is  alleged  to  exist  and  mak^  a  careful  examination  of  the  animals  believed  to 
be  affected  with  any  such  disease,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  what,  if  any,  disease 
exists  amon^  the  live  stock  reported  to  be  affected  and  whether  the  same  is  con- 
tagious or  infectious  or  not ;  and  if  such  disease  is  found  to  be  of  a  malignant,  con- 
tagious, or  infectious  character,  he  shall  direct  the  temporary  quarantine  and 
sanitary  regulations  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  such  disease  and  report 
his  finding  and  actions  to  the  live-stock  agents. 

Sec.  C.  Upon  the  receipt  by  anv  one  of  the  report  of  the  veterinarian  provided 
for  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act,  iiT  said  agent  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  require,  he  shall  immediately  convene  the  three-live  stock 
agents  together  with  the  veterinarian  at  such  place  as  he  may  designate,  and  if, 
upon  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  veterinarian,  the  agents  shall  be  satisfied 
that  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  exists  of  a  maUgnant  character  which 
seriously  threatens  the  health  of  domestic  animals,  they  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
the  infected  district,  ascertain  and  determine  the  premises  or  grounds  infected,  and 
establish  the  quarantine,  sanitary,  and  police  regulations  necessary  to  circumscribe 
and  exterminate  such  disease ;  also  to  list  and  describe  the  domestic  animals 
affected  with  such  disease,  and  those  which  have  been  exposed  thereto,  and  in- 
cluded within  the  infected  district  or  premises  so  defined  and  quarantined  with 
such  reasonable  certainty  as  would  leaa  to  their  identification,  and  for  that  i)ur- 
pose  the  said  agents  may,  in  their  discretion,  cause  the  live  stock  so  included  with- 
m  the  quarantine  lines  established  to  be  marked  or  branded  in  such  manner  as 
they  may  designate ;  and  no  domestic  animals  liable  to  become  infected  with  the 
disease  or  capable  of  communicating  the  same,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  leave 
the  district,  premises,  or  grounds  so  quarantined,  except  by  authority  of  the  live- 
stock agents.  The  said  agents  shall  also  from  time  to  tune  give  and  enforce  such 
directions  and  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  separating,  mode  of  hand- 
ling, treating,  feeding,  and  caring  for  such  diseased  and  exposed  animals  as  it  shall 
deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  two  classes  of  animals  from  coming  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  perfectly  isolate  them  from  any  other  domestic  animals  which 
have  not  been  exposed  thereto  and  which  are  susceptible  of  becoming  infected  with 
the  disease.  And  the  said  agents  or  any  of  the  members  thereof  and  said  veteri- 
narian are  hereby  authorized ,  and  empowered  to  enter  upon  any  groimdsor  premises 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  live-stock  agents,  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  an^  contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  the  live 
stock  of  the  State,  to  destroy  animals  affected  with  or  which  have  been  exposed 
to  any  such  disease,  it  shall  determine  what  animal  shall  be  killed,  and  appraise 
the  same  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  killed  and  the  carcasses 
disposed  of  as,  in  its  judgment,  will  best  protect  the  health  of  the  domestic  a-ninii^lff 
of  the  localitv. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever,  as  in  the  seventh  section  of  this  act  provided,  the  live-stock 
agents  shall  direct  the  killing  of  any  domestic  animal  or  animals,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  agents  to  make  a  fai»  and  faithful  appraisement  of  said  animal  or 
animals,  and  in  making  the  appraisement  the  contagious  disease  with  which  the  ani- 
mal is  affected,  or  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  shall  not  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  amount  of  the  appraisement  shall  in  no  case  exceed  seventy-five  dol- 
lars ($75)  per  head  for  horses  and  mules,  and  twenty  dollars  ($20)  per  head  for  cat- 
tle :  Provtdedf  That  no  animal  or  animals  shall  be  appraised  except  those  affected 
with  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of  a  malignant  character  or  such  as  have 
been  exposed  thereto. 

Sec  9.  When  the  agents  shall  have  determined  the  quarantine  and  other  regula- 
tions necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  among  domestic  animals  of  any  malignant, 
contagious,  or  infectious  disease  found  to  exist  among  the  live  stock  of  the  State, 
and  given  its  orders  as  hereinbefore  provided,  prescribing  quarantine  and  other 
leguJations,  they  shall  notify  the  governor  thereof,  who  shall  issue  his  proclama- 
tion proclaiming  the  boundary  of  such  quarantine,  and  the  orders,  rules,  regula- 
tions, prescribed  by  the  live-stock  agents,  which  proclamation  may  be  published  by 
written  or  printed  hand  bills,  posted  within  the  Doundaries  or  on  the  lines  of  the 
district,  premises,  places,  or  grounds  quarantined :  Providedy  That  if  the  agent  de- 
cide that  it  is  not  necessary  by  reason  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  district  in  which 
such  disease  exists  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued,  then  none  shall  be  issued, 
but  the  agents  shall  give  such  notice  as  may  to  them  seem  best  to  make  the 
quarantine  established  by  them  effective. 

Sec.  10.  The  agents  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  have  power  to  employ,  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  State,  such  persons  and  purchase  such  supplies  and  material  as  mav 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  all  orders  by  them  given  as  hereinbefore  providetl: 
Provided^  That  no  labor  shall  be  employed,  nor  labor,  material,  or  supplies  purchased 
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bv  the  agents  except  such  labor  and  material  as  may  be  necessair  to  cany  into 
effect  the  experimentation,  quarantine,  and  other  regulations  prescribed  by  the  live- 
stock agents :  And  proindea  further,  The  agents  may,  in  their  discretion,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  veterinarian,  employ  such  expert's  assistance  as  mav  from 
time  to  time  be  required,  and  such  assistants  shall  have  power  to  execute  all  orders 
and  instnictions  given  them  by  the  live-stock  agents. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railway  corpcnrations  doin^  business  in  this 
State  to  clean  and  disinfect  the  cars  used  by  them  in  ti-ansporting  stock  in  this 
State  at  such  time  and  places  and  in  such  manner  as  the  five-stock  agents  may 
designate,  whenever  in  their  opinion  any  such  order  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases.  Any  such  corporation  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  Uable  to  a  ]penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  in  civil  action  to  be  prosecuted  under  the 
directions  of  the  attorney-general  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Sec.  12.  When  any  animal  or  animals  are  killed  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act 
by  order  of  the  agents,  the  owner  thereof  shall  be  paid  therefor  the  appraised  value 
as  fixed  by  the  appraisement  as  hereinbefore  provided :  Provided,  The  rights  of 
indemnity  on  account  of  animals  kiUed  by  order  of  the  five-stock  agents  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  owner  of  animals  which  have  been 
Drought  into  the  State  in  a  diseased  condition,  or  from  a  State,  county,  Territor^r, 
or  districts  in  which  the  disease  with  which  the  animal  is  infected,  or  to  which  it 
has  been  exposed,  exists  ;  nor  shaU  any  animal  be  paid  for  by  the  State  which  may 
have  been  brought  into  the  State  in  violation  of  any  law  or  quarantine  regulation 
thereof,  or  the  owner  thereof  shaU  have  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  disr^;arded  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  live^ock  ag^ts  or  any  membo: 
thereof.  Nor  shall  any  animal  be  paid  for  by  the  State  which  came  into  the  pceses- 
sion  of  the  claimant  with  the  claimant's  knowledge  that  such  animal  was  diseased, 
or  was  suspected  of  being  diseased,  or  having  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease.  Nor  shaU  any  animal  belonging  to  the  United  States  be  paid  for 
by  the  State:  And  provided  farther ,  That  no  remuneration  shaU  be  paia  by  the 
State  for  animals  slaughtered  for  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  m  any  case 
where  the  owner  or  his  representative  is  not  the  first  to  notify  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  existence  of  such  a  disease,  or  a  suspicion  of  the  same,  among  his  stock. 
That  no  remuneration  shaU  be  paid  for  horses  or  mules  foimd  diseased  or  sus- 
pected of  glanders  when  such  horses  or  mules  have  been  imported  into  the  State 
and  have  not  been  in  the  State  over  six  months :  Provided  further ,  That  in  no  case 
sh^l  compensation  be  allowed  to  the  owner  of  any  animal  or  animals  when  l^ 
reasonable  diligence  he,  his  proper  agent,  or  employ^  could  have  protected  said 
animal  or  animals  from  being  exposed,  or  to  any  owner  who  in  person,  or  hj 
agent,  conceals  the  existence  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  hu 
stock. 

Sec.  13.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  any  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  any  domestic 
animals,  who  discovers,  suspects,  or  has  reason  to  befieve  that  any  of  his  domestic 
animals,  or  domestic  animals  in  liis  charge,  are  affected  with  any  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease,  to  immediately  report  such  fact,  befief ,  or  suspicion  to  the  commis-. 
sion,  or  any  member  thereof,  and  to  the  sheriff  and  county  clerk  of  the  county  in 
which  such  domestic  animal  is  found,  and  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  any  person  who 
discovers  the  existence  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  the  domestic 
animq.1«  of  another  to  report  the  same  at  once  to  the  sheriff  and  county  derk  of 
the  county  in  which  such  domestic  animal  is  found. 

Sec.  14.  The  sheriff  to  whom  the  existence  of  any  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
ease of  domestic  animals  is  reported  shaU  forthwith  proceed  to  the  place  where 
such  domestic  animal  is  and  examine  the  same,  and  forthwith  report  the  result  of 
such  examination  to  the  five-stock  agents,  or  any  member  thereof,  and  shall  pre- 
scribe such  temporary  quarantine  regulation  as  will  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
contagion  or  infection  until  the  five-stock  agents  can  provide  and  order  suitable 
quarantine  rules  and  regulations.  Said  sheriiT  sliaU  receive  for  such  services  mile- 
a^  fees  as  in  other  cases,  and  in  each  case  of  quarantine  ordered  a  further  fee  <^ 
$3.00,  aU  of  which  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  where  such  services  were  ren- 
dered. 

Sec.  15.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  bring  into  this  State  any  domestic  ani- 
mal which  is  affected  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  snaU  be  deemed 
euilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less 
than  two  hundred  doUars  ($200.00)  nor  more  than  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000.00). 

Sec.  16.  Any  person  who  owns  or  is  in  possession  of  five  stock  which  is  or  which  is 
suspected  or  reported  to  be  affected  witla  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  who 
shall  refuse  to  allow  the  veterinarian,  or  other  authorized  officer  or  officers,  in  any 
examination  of  or  in  an  attempt  to  examine  such  stock,  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  oc 
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a  misdemeanor,  and  npon  oonyiotion  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  snm  not  lees  than 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  nor  more  than  flye  hundred  dollars  ($600.00). 

Sec.  17.  Any  person  who  shall  have  In  his  possession  any  domestic  animal  af- 
fected with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  knowing  such  animal  to  be  so 
affected,  or  after  having  received  notice  that  such  animal  is  so  affected,  who  shall 
X)ermit  such  animal  to  run  at  large,  or  who  shall  keep  such  animal  where  other  do- 
mestic animals  not  aflfected  by  or  previously  exposed  to  such  disease  may  be  ex- 
posed to  its  contagion  or  infection,  or  who  shall  sell,  ship,  drive,  trade,  or  give 
away  such  diseased  animal  or  animals  which  have  been  exposed  to  such  intet^n 
or  contagion,  or  who  shall  move  or  drive  away  any  domestic  animal  in  violation  of 
any  direction,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  establishing  and  regelating  quarantine, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  th^eof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  nor  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars  (iSOO.OO)  for  each  of  such  diseased  or  exposed  domestic  animals  which 
he  shall  pemiit  to  run  at  large,  or  keep  or  sell,  drive,  trade  or  eive  away,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  povisions  of  this  act:  Promdedf  That  any  owner  of  any  domestic  ani- 
mal which  has  been  affected  with  or  exposed  to  any  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease may  dispose  of  the  same,  after  having  obtained  fhnn  the  veterinarian  a  bill  of 
health  for  such  animal. 

Sbc.  18.  When  any  live  stock  shall  be  appraised  and  killed  by  order  of  the  live- 
stock agents  they  shall  issue  to  the  owner  of  the  live  stock  so  killed  a  certificate 
showing  the  number  and  kind  and  general  description  of  Animf^lg  killed,  and  the 
amount  to  which  holder  is  entitled,  and  report  the  same  to  the  auditor  of  state,  and 

rn  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  auditor  he  shall  draw  his  warrant  on 
treasurer  for  the  amount  therein  stated,  payable  out  of  any  money  approp^ted 
for  the  live-stock  indemnity  fund. 

Sso.  19.  Whenever  the  governor  of  the  State  shall  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  any  dangerous,  conti^ous,  or  infectious  disease  has  become  epizootic  in  cer- 
tain loduitiee  in  other  States  or  Territories  or  counties,  or  that  were  are  condi- 
tions which  render  such  domestic  animals  from  such  infested  districts  liable  to  con- 
vey such  disease,  he  shall,  by  proclamation,  prohibit  the  transportation  of  any  live 
stock  of  the  kind  diseased  into  the  State,  except  under  such  rules  and  reg^ulations 
as  mav  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  live-stock  agents.  And  all  such 
animais  arriving  in  this  State  shall  be  examined  without  delay  by  ^e  veterinary 
surgeon  or  the  live-stock  agents. 

Sec.  20.  The  owners  of  any  public  stock-yards  doin^  business  in  this  State,  when 
requested  by  the  live-stock  agents,  shall  appoint,  and  keep  constantly  in  thcdr  em- 
plov,  at  their  expense,  a  competent  inspector  of  live  stock,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  oaily  inspect  with  care  all  animals  brought  into  the  stock-yards  in  whose  em- 
ploy any  such  inspector  may  be ;  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  l^  the  live-stock  agents,  and  upon  discharge  by  such  in- 
spector, in  such  yards,  of  anj  animals  affected  with  any  malignant,  contagious,  or 
infectious  disease,  he  shall  direct  the  manner  in  which  any  such  diseased  animals 
shall  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  such  contagious  or  infec- 
tious disease,  and  for  this  purpose  may  cause  any  such  oiseased  animf^la  to  be  killed 
and  the  carcasses  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof ;  but  in  no 
event  shall  any  such  diseased  stock  be  i)ermitted  to  be  driven  or  shipped  out  of  any 
such  stock-yards  except  to  some  rendering  establishment  or  other  suitable  place  for 
killing  or  disposing  of  such  diseased  animal,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and 
then  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  on  account  of  which  any  such  animals  have  been  condemned : 
Provided^  That  the  owner  of  any  animal  or  animals,  ordered  to  be  destroyed  by 
any  inspector,  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any  decision  of  such  inspector 
to  the  veterinarian  or  live-stock  a^nts,  and  during  the  pendency  of  such  appeal  the 
condemned  animal  shall  be  kept  m  strict  quarantme  unless  the  veterinarian  shall 
decide  such  stock  is  not  so  diseased,  then  said  expense  shiJl  be  paid  by  the  owner 
of  such  stock-yards:  And  provided  further  ^  That  no  compensation  shall  be  made  by 
the  State  to  the  owners  or  diseased  live  stock  found  in  public  stock-vards  and  de- 
stroyed as  herein  provided.  The  inspector  of  live  stock  in  any  public  stock-yards 
in  this  State  shall,  on  demand  of  the  owner  of  any  live  stock  passing  through  any 
such  stock-yards,  furnish  to  said  owner  a  bill  of  health  for  any  live  stock  by  him 
inspected,  as  hereinbefore  required,  and  found  to  be  healthy. 

Sec.  21.  The  live-stock  i^ents  or  veterinarian  shall  have  the  power  to  call  upon 
any  sheriff,  under  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  or  constable,  to  execute  their  orders,  and 
such  officers  shall  obey  the  orders  of  said  agents  or  veterinarian,  and  the  officers  per- 
forming such  duties  as  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  receive  compensation  there- 
for, prescribed  by  law  for  like  services,  to  be  paid  as  other  expenses  of  said  com- 
mission as  herembef ore  provided,  and  any  officer  may  arrest  without  a  warrant, 
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and  take  before  any  magistrate  of  the  oounty,  anr  person  found  Tiolaling  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  such  officers  shall  inunedu^lr  notify  the  county  attorney 
of  Budbi  arrest,  and  he  shall  prosecute  the  person  so  offending  according  to  law. 

Sbo.  22.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  any  person  who  snail  violate, 
disregard,  or  evade,  or  attempt  to  violate,  disregard,  or  evade  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  who  shall  violate,  disregard,  or  evade  any  of  the  rules,  regulations 
orders,  directicms  of  the  live-stock  agents  establishing  and  ||^veming  quarantint*. 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  U- 
fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

8bo.  28.  There  shall  be  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  assessed  value  of  all  taxable 

Sropertv  in  the  State  in  each  year  one-fourth  (i)  of  one  (1)  mill  on  each  and  every 
ollar  thereof,  to  be  known  as  the  live-stock  indemnity  fund  tax.  Said  tax  to  be 
assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  is  nowi  <»*  may 
be,  prescribed  by  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  State  revenue, 

Sbc.  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  treasurers  of  tiie  several  counties  to 
preserve  the  fund  thus  provided  for  as  a  separate  fund,  and  to  transmit  the  same, 
as  is  now  required  by  law,  to  the  State  treasurer,  who  shall  keep  the  same  in  a  fund 
to  be  koown  as  the  uve-stock  indemnity  fund. 

Sec.  25.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  each  one  of  the  live-stock  agents  and  the 
veterinarian  is  hereby  authorijced  and  empowered  to  administer  oaths  uid  affirma- 
tions. 

Sec.  26.  That  the  live-stock  agents  be  authorized  and  directed  to  oo-operate  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officar  or  authority 
of  the  Gtoeral  Qovemment,  in  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  any  and  all  con- 
tagious diseases  among  domestio  animals,  and  in  the  enforcement  and  execution  of 
anv  and  all  acts  of  Ckmgreea  to  prevent  the  importation  or  exportation  of  diseased 
cattle  and  the  spread  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  amon^  domestio  animals. 

Ssa  27.  The  liability  of  the  State  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
any  two  years  is  limited  by,  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed,  the  amount  especially  i^ 
propriated  for  that  purpose  and  that  period. 

Sbc.  28.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  mconsiistent  with  this  act  are  herebv  repealed. 

Sec.  29.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

NEVADA. 

AN  ACT  to  prerent  the  importation  or  mliing  of  any  domestic  animal  or  animals  affected  wltli  any 

infectious  or  contagioiu  disease. 

SsonoN  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly, 
do  enact  asfoUoios :  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  domestic 
animal  or  animals,  or  any  person  having  them  in  charge,  to  knowingly  import  or 
drive  into  this  State,  or  mto  any  county  within  this  State,  any  aninml  or  animals 
having  any  infectious  or  cont&gious  disease,  and  any  person  or  persons  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  Btty  dollars,  or  by  im- 
Snsonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
ays,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  each  and  every  such  diseased 
animal  so  imported  or  driven  into  this  State,  or  into  any  county  within  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  any  domestic  animal,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  affected  with  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  without  f uUy  dis- 
closing the  fact  to  the  purchaser,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than 
ten  days  nor  more  than  fifty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  or  persons  violatmg  any  of  the  provisions  of  tliis  act,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  penalties  herein  provided,  snail  be  liable  for  all  damages  tliat  may 
accrue  to  the  party  damaged  by  reason  of  said  diseased  animal  or  animals  so  driven 
or  imported  by  said  person  or  persons  into  this  State,  or  into  any  county  of  the 
same,  imparting  to  any  domestic  animal  or  animals  therein  any  such  contagious 
or  infectious  disease. 

Approved, ,  1887. 

▲N  ACT  to  protect  the  live  stock  of  this  State  from  disease,  and  providinic  a  penalty  for  driving  or 
allowing  diseased  stock  to  run  at  large  upon  the  public  lands. 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  represented  in  senate  and  asseniUy, 
do  enact  asfoUows :  It  shall  be  unlavmd  to  drive  any  horse  infected  with  glanders 
or  pink-eye ;  any  sheep  infected  with  scab  or  foot-rot ;  any  neat  cattle  infected  with 
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BjptaAih,  TetSMfOt  ^ilenio  feyer,  or  wi&jpleuro-pneamonia;  any  hog  inf dcted  with 


cholera  or  trichina,  or  any  of  said  aoimalB  that  are  infected  with,  or  that  have  been 
exposed  to,  any  of  the  above  diseases  whatever,  along  any  highway  or  traveled  road 
in  this  State. 

Ssc.  2.  The  owner  of  any  animal  or  animals  so  infected  or  diseased,  as  mentioned 
in  section  one  of  this  act,  or  that  have  been  eicpooed  to  any  contagious  diseaae,  and 
the  person  or  persons  in  charge  thereof,  shall  keep  such  animal  or  animals  safely 
enclosed  or  securely  herded  upon  lands  owned  by  or  held  in  actual  possession  by 
them  under  the  laws  of  this  State  by  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  oi  such  animal 
or  animals. 

Sbo.  8.  Every  person  who  may  violate  either  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miiBdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  therefor  by  a  fine  not  lees  than  thirty  nor  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jaU  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  the 
owner  or  owners  of  any  animal  or  animals  injured  or  damaged  by  any  act  or  onus- 
sion,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  t^ble  the 
amount  of  damages  sustained  from  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  diseased  hve  stock 
from  which  the  contagion  came. 

Approved,  — ,  1887. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

AN  ACT  ooDoenUog  oontaglouf  and  infectious  diseases  among  animals,  and  (o  repeal  oerCain  acta 

relating  thereto. 

1.  Be  it  eruicted  by  the  senate  and  general  assembly  of  the  State  qf  New  Jersey, 
That  in  case  anj  cont^ous  or  infectious  disease  shall  appear  or  be  suspected  to  exist 
in  any  locality  m  this  State,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  owning  or  having  any 
interest  in  animals  infected  or  supposed  to  be  infected,  and  of  anv  person  having 
knowledge  or  suspicion  thereof,  at  once  to  notify  the  State  board  or  health,  or  some 
officer  or  member  of  said  board,  of  the  facts,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
board,  upon  receiving  such  information,  or  any  information  In  regard  thereto,  to 
investigate  the  same,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  investigated,  and  if  any  such  disease  is 
found  to  exist,  or  likely  to  break  out,  to  quarantine  such  animal  or  animals,  and  to 
take  such  precautionary  measures  with  relation  to  other  animals  exposed  to  such 
disease  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  enforce  such  regulations  in  relation  to 
such  diseases  as  the  said  board  may  adopt.  t 

2.  And  he  it  enacted^  That  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  thle  said  board,  its  agents 
or  appointees,  it  shall  appear  that  such  disease  is  not  likely  to  yield  to  remedial  treat- 
ment, or  that  the  expense  of  such  treatment  will  be  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
animal  or  animals  infected;  and  when  in  any  case  such  disease  is  likely .  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  board,  its  agents  or  appointees,  to  be  communicated  to  other  animals, 
they  shall  cause  the  animals  infected  to  be  immediately  slau^tered,  their  remains 
to  be  buried  at  least  four  feet  beneath  the  siu*face  of  the  ground,  and  all  places  in 
which  the  same  have  been  kept  to  be  thoroughly  cletosed  and  disinfected. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted^  That  when  any  animal  or  animals  shall  be  slaughtered  as 
directed  in  the  preceding  section,  the  value  of  the  same  may,  at  the  reouest  of  said 
board  or  any  person  interested,  be  ascertained  and  appraised  by  three  oisinterested 
freeholders  resident  in  this  State,  who  shall  make  and  sign  a  certificate  thereof,  in 
the  presence  of  a  witness  who  shall  attest  the  same;  such  appraisement  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  market  value  of  the  animal  or  animals  slaughtered,  just  prior  to 
the  time  when  they  became  so  diseased,  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  registered  animals,  and  to  forty  dollars  for  all  others;  one-half  of 
the  valuation  so  ascertained  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  on  the  presentation  of  such 
certificate,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  board  indorsed  thereon,  to  the  owner  or 
owners. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  when  any  herd  or  portion  thereof  has  been  or  is  so  ex- 
posed to  any  contagious  or  mfoctious  disease,  and  the  State  board  of  health  deem 
the  disease  likely  to  spread  to  that  portion  of  the  herd  still  tmaffected,  although  iso- 
lated or  quarantined,  said  herd  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners,  and 
with  the  restrictions  agreed  -upon  between  them  and  tlie  executive  officer  of  the 
State  board  of  health,  cause  or  allow  said  herd  or  herds  to  be  inoculated  for  the  pre- 
vention of  such  diseases  as  can  be  thus  mitigated;  but  any  loss  resulting  from  such 
inoculations  shall  not  constitute  any  claim  against  the  State  or  the  board  of  health: 
Provided,  That  inoculation  for  pleuro-pneumonia  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed  without 
the  consent  and  approval  of  the  State  board  of  health,  and  shall  be  made  under  its 
direction. 

5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  when  any  city,  township,  or  district  shall  be  threat- 
ea&l  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  dis^^we  among  animals  to  such  an  extent  as 
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to  seem  to  require  more  general  ^recantioiui,  Hie  State  board  of  health  shall  notLfjr 
the  local  board  of  health,  and,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  local  board  of 
health,  may  for  a  time  prohibit  the  bringing  of  any  cattle  into  such  city,  township, 
or  district  without  inspection  and  a  written  i>ermi8sion,  and  may  prohibit  the  run- 
ning at  large  of  animals  in  any  township,  if  not  already  prohioited  by  law,  for 
such  time  as  tibe  township  board  of  health  shall  advise,  and  the  State  board  of 
health  may  call  upon  local  boards  of  health  to  discover  and  report  cases  of  coi^ 
tagious  disease  ana  aid  in  measures  for  its  abatement  and  prevention. 

6.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  when  any  animal  or  herd  of  animals  is  held  in  quar- 
antine under  authority  given  by  the  laws  ol^  this  State  to  the  State  board  of  health, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  keeper  thereof  to  add  any  animals  to  such 
herd,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  without  the  written  consent  of  said  board,  undej* 
penalty  of  being  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  therefor  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

7.  And  be  tt  enacted,  That  any  person  or  persons  refoship:  or  neglecting  to  nodfy 
said  board  of  health,  or  any  of  them,  of  tne  existence  of  pleuro-pnenmonia,  rin- 
derpest, or  any  other  contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  animals,  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  that  if  anjr  person  or  persons  shall 
knowingly  buy  or  sell,  or  cause  to  be  bought  or  sold,  any  animal  or  animals  affected 
with  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  rinderpest,  or  any  other  conti^ous  or  infectious  disease, 
or  that  has  been  exposed  to  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  is  a  part  of  any 
herd  or  stock  held  in  quarantine,  all  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  aeemed  and 
adjudged  g^ty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  c<Miviction  thereof  shall  be  punidied 
by  a  mie  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 

8.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  when,  by  reason  of  the  locality  of  an  infected  animal 
or  herd  within  a  city,  or  by  reason  of  frozen  ground  (»r  extreme  heat,  it  is,  in  tbm 
judgment  of  the  State  board  of  health,  or  those  acting  under  its  authority,  inexpe* 
dient  or  impossible  to  bury  any  such  dead  or  slaughtered  animals  on  the  premises, 
the  board  may  authorize  the  veterinarian  acting  for  said  board  to  slash  Uie  skin  and 
cut  the  fie^h  of  the  same,  and,  either  under  his  direct  oversight  or  that  of  the  city 
board  of  health  or  contractor  for  the  disposal  of  dead  carcasses,  to  fpye  over  the 
same  to  the  use  of  a  bone-boiling  or  glue  or  other  establishment  for  the  di^osal  of 
dead  animals,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  be  disposed  of  for 
food,  and  an^  such  disposal  of  the  same  shall  make  tne  party  or  parties  concerned 
ffuilty  of  a  nusdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dol 
lars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

0.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if,  between  the  nrst  day  of  October  and  the  first  day 
of  May  of  axiy  year  a  veterinarian,  who  has  been  regularly  graduated  in  veterinary 
medicine,  desires  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  any  animal  he  has  at- 
tended, or  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of  any  animal  that  has  died  within  the  city 
limits,  he  may  do  so,  if  such  examination  is  made  within  twenty  hours  of  the  death 
or  slaughter  of  said  animal;  in  every  such  case  he  shall  notify  the  city  scavenger, 
or  remover  of  carcasses  of  animals,  of  the  hour  of  his  examination,  and  said  scav- 
enger shall  arrange  to  remove  the  carcass  in  not  more  than  three  hours  after  the 
beginning  of  said  examination. 

10.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  health  to 
keep  a  full  and  complete  record  of  all  the  proceedings  under  this  act  and  report  the 
same  annually  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  such  report  shall  be  prmted  in 
and  form  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  said  board  of  agriculture. 

11.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  two  thousanddollars  is  hereby  annually 
appropriated  to  the  State  board  of  health  to  defray  the  expenses  of  t^e  said  board 
in  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  and  that  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
comptroller  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  determine  what  sum  anntially 
shall  be  allowed  to  said  board  or  any  member  thereof  for  services  in  the  oversight 
and  execution  of  the  duties  hereby  imposed,  but  the  amount  allowed  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

12.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  any  contagious 
disease  of  animals,  or  the  necessary  guarding  against  tne  same,  any  greater  expendi- 
ture shall  seem  to  be  required,  the  State  board  of  health  shall  present  the  facts  to 
the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  comptroller,  who  sliall  authorize  such 
additional  amount  as  they  may  think  necessary,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  yearly 
am<^imt  thus  authorized  to  be  expended  exceed  nve  thousand  dollars. 

18.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  oiUs  for  money  expended  under  this  act  shaU  be 
audited  by  the  comptroller  of  this  State,  and  then  submitted  to  the  governor  for  his 
approval,  and  after  oeing  thus  audited  and  approved  by  the  governor,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  State  treasurer  upon  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 
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14  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  following  acts,  to-wit :  (1)  A  supplement  to  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  State  board  of  health/*  approved  March  ninth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  which  act  was  approved  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  nundred  and  eighty ;  (2)  A  further  supplement 
to  an  act,  entitled  "A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to  estabhsh  a  State 
board  of  health,' "  approved  March  ninth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  which  supplement  was  approved  March  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  himdred 
and  eighty,  which  further  supplement  was  approved  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  eighty-one ;  (8)  A  supplement  to  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  State  bq^d  of  health,"  approved  March  ninth,  cme 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  which  supplement  was  approved  March 
twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  and  also  a  supplement  to  the  fur- 
ther supplement  to  said  act,  approved  March  twenty-third,  one  tkousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eight v-one,  which  supplement  was  approved  March  seventeenth,  one 
thousand  eight  nundred  and  eighty-two ;  (4)  Supplement  to  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  board  of  health,"  approved  Marcn  ninth,  one  thousand  ei^ht  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven,  and  to  supplements  thereto  relating  to  the  contagious  dis- 
eases of  animals,  which  supplement  was  approved  on  March  twenty-second,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  ;  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  hereof,  be,  and  the  same  are  repealed,  but  any 
rights  acquired  imder  the  said  acts,  or  either  of  them,  and  any  suits  pending  under 
the  same  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  repeaL 

15.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  snail  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  May  4, 1886. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

▲N  ACT  to  Brorent  the  lxitrodQOtlo&  of  dJieaied  cattle  into  the  Terrftorr  of  New  Mezioo  and  to  pre- 
vent tbe  dMMininAtlon  of  dieoMO  therein,  and  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  ^'An  aot  to  prevent  the  Inxro- 
duction  of  diaeaaed  cattle  into  the  Territory  of  Ne«r  Mezioo,'' approved  March  10, 1884. 

Whereas  the  fact  has  become  well  established  that  cattle  imported  into  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico  from  ranges  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Texas  south  and 
east  of  a  line  commencing  at  tlie  northwest  corner  of  the  county  of  Wichita;  thence 
running  due  south  along  the  western  line  of  Wichita  and  Archer  Ck>unties  to  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Throckmorton  County;  thence  due  west  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  said  county ;  thence  due  south  to  the  southwest  comer  of  Throckmorton 
County;  thence  due  west  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Shackeliord  Coimty;  thence 
due  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said  county;  thence  due  west  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Taylor  County;  thence  along  thenort^  line  of  Nolan  and  MitchsU  Counties 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  said  Mitchall  County,  thence  due  south  to  the  southwest 
comer  of  said  Mitchell  County;  thence  due  west  along  the  south  hues  of  the  counties 
of  Howard,  Martin,  and  Andrews  to  a  point  where  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico  and  the  southwest  comer  of  the  county  of  Andrews,  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  meet;  thence  due  west  along  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  to  a  point  where  the  monuments  marking  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  State  of  Texas,  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  erected  by  the  United  States  Boundary  Commission, 
stand,  and  are  in  place,  at  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  law;  and  more  particu- 
larly the  counties  of  El  Paso,  Presidio,  Pecos,  Tom  Green,  Crockett,  Mitchell,  Shackel- 
ford, Throckmorton,  Archer,  and  Wichita,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  all  the  counties 
east  and  south  of  the  counties  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  situated  in  the  aforesaid 
State  of  Texas,  at  any  time  from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the  first  day  of  November 
of  each  year,  will  commimicate  to  and  infect  cattle  then  grazing  or  livmg  on 
ranges  in  said  Territory  upon  or  through  which  such  imported  cattle  snail  then  stray 
or  be  driven,  with  a  cerraln  fatal  disease,  commonly  called  and  known  as  Texas 
fever; 

And  whereas  the  fact  has  also  become  well  established  that  such  imported  cattle, 
so  as  aforesaid  communicating  such  Texas  fever,  never  show  any  symptoms  of  the 
disease  from  which  the  same  may  be  determined  by  an  inspection  thereof; 

And  whereas  certain  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  particularly 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  have  Been  and  are  existing  and  epidemic  among  cattle 
in  certain  localities  within  the  United  States  and  beyond  the  limits  of  said  territory: 

Therefore,  for  sanitary  purposes  only: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico:  Tlie 
word  *'  cattle  **  used  in  the  preamble  of  tms  act,  and  whenever  used  in  any  of  the 
sections  or  provisions  of  such  act,  shall  be  understood  and  construed  as  bovine 
ci^e  only,  and  shall  not  relate  to  nor  include  any  other  kind  of  domestic  animals 
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880.  2.  A  sanitary  board,  oomdstdng  of  three  practical  cattle  raiaers  and  ownen, 
one  to  be  appointed  in  and  for  each  judkial  district  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
according  to  the  territorial  limits  of  each  as  now  constituted,  hereby  is  created,  to 
be  Imown  as  the  cattle  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico. 

The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  said  board  shall  be  two  years  from  and  af t€C 
his  appointment  and  until  his  successor  shall  hare  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

Each  member  of  said  board  shall  be  nominated  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory, 
and  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  counciL 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  said  board,  m>m  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  the  governor  shall  fill  such  vacancy  by  appointment,  and  the  appointee 
shall  hold  such  office  only  during  the  unexpired  term  of  the  office  so  becoming 
vacant. 

Sec.  8.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  said  sanitary  board  shall  constitute  a  quomm, 
authorized  to  transact  all  business  properly  coming  before  them  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Seo.  4.  Said  sanitary  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  adopt  and  pub- 
lish such  quarantine  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  enact 
the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  thereto  and  not  inconsistent  therewith,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  into  said  Territory  or  the  spreading  therein 
of  Texas  fever,  cont^ous  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  any  other  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  affecting  cattle. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  to  employ 
some  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  who  shall  be  a  graduate  in  good  standing  in 
some  recognized  college  of  veterinary  surgery  and  science,  and  when  necessary,  to 
bring  him  to  their  aid  for  the  inspection  of  live  cattle  having,  or  suspected  of  having 
some  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  for  the  examination  of  any  cattie  that  shall 
have  died,  or  shall  be  suspected  of  having  died,  of  some  such  disease,  as  well  as  for 
consultation  as  to  the  most  practical  and  eflbctive  method  of  stamping  out  or  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  any  such  disease  among  cattle  within  said  Territory,  and  for 
the  performance  of  anv  other  service  within  the  line  of  their  duties,  or  of  his  pro- 
fession, as  said  board  shall  determine,  and  when  and  where  they  shall  direct. 

The  said  board  shall  fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  said  veterinary  surgeon  at 
a  salary  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
and  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  exuerises  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Such  compensation  shall  be  paid  by  saia  board  out  oc  the  fund  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for  and  at  such  time  as  shall  be  specified  in  their  contract' therefor  with  said 
veterinary  surgeon. 

Sec.  0.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  provide  suitable  books  in  which  they 
shall  cause  to  be  entered  true  and  itemized  accounts  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  money  by  them  or  under  their  direction,  and  specifying  what  for;  also  an  entry 
thorcrin  of  the  number  of  all  cattle  (If  any)  imported  into  the  Territory,  in  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  come  under  their  supervision 
or  to  their  mowledge.  And  to  this  end,  said  board  may  require  said  veterinarian  to 
act  as  its  secretary  and  make  the  proper  entries  in  said  books  and  to  write  out  its 
reports,  required  as  hereinafter  provided.  Said  books  and  all  entries  therein  shall 
constitute  a  public  record,  and  at  all  reasonable  times  shall  be  open  for  examination 
by  any  and  all  parties  interested. 

Seo.  7.  It  is  and  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion, to  drive,  convey,  transjKjrt,  or  aid  therein,  or  to  cause  or  procure  to  be  driven, 
conveyed  or  transported  into  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  any  cattie  from  any  part 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  south  and  east  of  a  line  commencing  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  coimty  of  Wichita;  thence  running  due  south  along  the  western  lines  of 
Wichita  and  Archer  Ck>unties  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  Throckmorton  County; 
thence  due  west  to  the  northwest  comer  of  said  county;  thence  due  south  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  Tlirockmorton  CJounty ;  thence  due  west  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  Shackelford  Ck)unty;  thence  due  south  to  the  southwest  comer  of  said  county; 
theuce  due  west  to  the  northwest  comer  of<  Taylor  County,  thence  along  the  north 
lines  of  Nolan  and  Mitchell  Counties  to  the  northwest  comer  of  said  Mitchell  County ; 
thence  due  south  to  the  southwest  comer  of  said  Mitchell  County;  thence  due  west 
along  the  south  lines  of  counties  of  Howard,  Martin,  and  Andrews  to  a  point  where 
the  Houtheast  comer  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  southwest  comer  of 
Andrews  Coimty,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  meet;  thence  due  west  along  the  south 
boundary  line  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  a  point  where  the  monuments 
marking  the  boundaries  between  the  State  of  Texas,  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  erected  by  the  United 
States  Boundary  Commission,  stand,  and  are  in  place  at  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  law,  and  more  particularly,  the  counties  of  £1  Paso,  Presidio,  Pecos,  Tom 
Green,  Crockett,  Mitchell,  Shackelford,  Throckmorton,  Archer,  and  Wichita,  in  the 
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State  of  TexaB,  and  all  the  counties  east  and  south  of  the  counties  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  situated  in  the  aforesaid  State  of  Texas,  during  any  time  in  each 
year  between  ^e  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  November. 

This  section  is  designed  to  operate  only  as  a  quarantine  regulation  against  the 
introduction  of  Texas  fever,  and  shall  not  be  operative  against  anv  railroad  com- 
pany or  corporation  in  transporting  cattle  from  the  aforesaid  prohibited  district  in 
the  Btii^  of  Texas,  entirely  tnrongn  and  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Territory  by  raii : 
Provided,  Such  cattie  are  not  unloaded  while  in  transit  through  the  Territory,  ex- 
cept into  secure  quarantine  stock-yards  provided  bv  such  company  or  corporation, 
and  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose :  And  provided  further,  That  dunng  such 
transit  tiirough  the  Territcnry,  while  suoh  prohibition  is  in  force,  such  cattle  shall 
be  so  securely  confined  that  none  of  tliem  sliaU  get  loose,  either  from  the  cars  or 
from  any  such  quarantine  stock-yards,  and  go  upon  the  ground  outside  thereof. 

Sbo.  8.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  said  board,  or  of  said  vet- 
erinarian, that  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  other  than  Texas  fever,  covered 
by  this  act,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  known  to  be  fatal  to  cattle,  has  become  epi- 
demic, or  exists  in  any  locality  or  localities,  in  anv  State  or  Territory  bej[ond  the 
limits  of  this  Territcnry,  they,  or  either  of  them,  shall  immediately  commimicate  the 
fact  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  in  writing,  and  thereupon,  or  when  the  gov- 
ernor shall  otherwise  have  good  reason  to  believe  tliat  anv  such  ^tal  disease,  other 
than  Texas  fever,  so  exists  or  has  become  epidemic,  it  shaU  be  his  duty  immediately 
to  issue  and  cause  to  be  published  his  proclamation,  specifying  such  localities,  and 
thereby  prohibit  the  importation  therefrom  into  this  Territory  of  any  cattle,  except 
imder  such  restrictions  and  saf^uards  as  he  may  deem  proper  and  shall  specify  for 
the  protection  of  cattle  in  this  Territory. 

Any  person,  pers(Mis,  company,  or  corporation,  who,  after  the  publication  of  such 
proclamation,  snail  knowingly  receive  in  charge  any  cattle  the  importation  of  which 
into  this  Territorv  shall  have  been  so  prohibited,  or  shall  drive,  transport,  or  in  any 
manner  convey  the  same  to  and  withm  the  limits  of  this  Territory,  or  shall  know- 
ingly cause  or  procure  the  same  to  be  driven,  transported,  or  conveyed  into  such  Ter- 
ritory, in  violation  of  such  proclamation,  or  sliaU  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  seven  of  this  act  by  driving,  conveying,  or  transporting,  or  aiding  therein, 
or  causing  or  procuring  to  be  driven,  conveyed,  or  transported  into  this  Territory, 
any  cattle  which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  ]be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  shall  also  be- 
come liable  in  a  civil  action  for  any  and  all  damages  and  loss  sustained  by  anv 
person,  persons,  company,  or  corporation,  by  reason  of  such  importation  of  such 
cattle. 

Seo.  0.  After  the  issuing  and  publication  of  such  proclamation  by  the  governor, 
as  provided  by  this  act,  and  while  such  proclamation  shall  continue  in  force,  or 
while  the  prombition  against  the  importation  of  cattle  from  certain  parts  of  Texas, 
as  Bpeeifled  in  section  seven  of  this  act,  shall  be  in  force,  or  either  of  them,  it  is  and 
shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  company,  or  corporation  to  drive  or 
transport,  or  oause  or  procure  to  be  driven  or  transported  into  this  Territory  any 
cattle  that  by  anv  direct  or  circuitous  route  might  nave  come  from  any  place  or 
district  covered  by  such  prohibitions,  or  either  of  them,  without  first  having  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  health  from  said  veterinarian  or  a  permit  in  writing  from 
said  board  through  any  of  its  employes,  under  such  rules  and  rep^ulations  as  such 
board  shall  prescribe  and  publish  for  the  information  of  the  public.  Any  person 
failins^  to  comply  with  this  provision,  after  due  notice,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shaU  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  also  be  personally  liable  for  all  loss  and 
damages  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  from  the  catue  so  unlawfully  imported  into  this 
Territory. 

Ssa  10.  To  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  provisions  of  this  act  for  the 
sanitary  protection  of  cattle  in  this  Territory,  and  in  ferreting  out  and  detecting  any 
violations  thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  employ  for  that  service,  in  addition  to  said  veterinarian,  as  many  other  competent 
and  discreet  persons  from  time  to  time  as  emergencies  may  arise,  as  in  their  judgment 
they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose;  and  shall  fix  their  compensation,  which 
shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  day  each,  while  in  actual  service,  and  their  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  and  to  direct  them  as  to  what  duties  they  are  to  perform,  as  well  as  to  when, 
where,  and  how  such  duties  sliall  be  performed.  All  such  persons  respectively  so 
employed  shall  make  true  reports  in  writing  to  said  board  of  their  doings  under 
Slum  oiraotioiiai 
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Sec.  11.  Whenever  said  board,  during  the  continuance  in  force  of  any  prohibition 
against  the  importation  into  tliis  Territory  of  cattle  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  have  good  reasons  to  believe  or  su^)ect  that  any  such  cattle,  against  the 
importation  of  which  such  prohibition  then  exists,  have  been  or  are  al^t  to  be 
driven,  conveyed,  or  transported  into  this  Territory,  in  violation  of  anv  such  ^^hibi- 
tion  then  existing  and  in  force,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board,  either  by  its  own 
members  or  through  said  veterinarian,  or  through  one  or  more  of  such  perscms  then 
in  their  employ,  as  provided  by  this  act,  or  through  any  or  either  of  t^iem,  as  cir- 
cumstances shall  seem  to  require,  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  same,  and  to  this  end 
may  examine  under  oath  or  affirmation  any  person  or  persons  in  charge  of  such 
cattle,  or  any  other  person  or  i>ersons  cognizant  of  any  facts  or  circumstimcee  mate- 
rial to  such  investigation,  as  to  any  and  all  facts  connected  with  the  driving  or 
transportation  of  such  cattle,  includmg  the  place  or  places  from  which  such  cattle 
or  any  of  them  have  been  driven  or  transported;  the  places  or  districts  through 
which  they  or  any  of  them  have  been  driven  or  transported,  the  length  of  time,  and 
where  they  or  any  of  them  have  remained,  fed,  or  grazed,  at  any  designated  {dace  or 
district;  to  what  contagious  or  infectious  disease  of  cattle,  if  any,  they,  or  any  of 
them,  have  been  exposed,  and  when  and  where;  and  as  to  anv  other  facte  or  circum- 
stances material  to  such  investigation,  and  reduce  such  testimony  to  writing  hi  all 
cases  where  the  certificate  of  health  or  the  permit  in  writing  herein  ^vided  for 
sliall  be  refused.  To  this  end  the  members  of  said  board,  said  veterinarian,  and  all 
other  persons  as  aforesaid,  so  in  the  employ  of  said  board,  through  whom  any  such 
investigation  shall  be  made,  hereby  are,  and  each  of  them  is,  authorized  to  adminia- 
ter  all  oaths  and  afiKrmations  required  in  any  such  investigation.  If  such  in  vestigap 
tion  is  made  by  such  veterinarian  and  thereupon  he  is  satisfied  that  such  cattie  aro 
free  from  all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  specified  in  this  act  and  will  not  com- 
municate any  such  disease  to  any  cattle  in  this  Territory,  he  shall  deliver  to  tiie  per- 
son in  charge  of  such  cattle  a  certificate  of  health  to  the  effect  that  such  cattle  are 
healthy  and  entitled  to  pass  into  the  Territory,  otherwise  he  shall  refuse  the  same; 
and  if  such  investigation  shall  be  made  by  any  other  person  or  persons  authorised 
as  herein  specified  to  make  the  same,  and  thereupon  he  or  they  shall  be  satisfied  that 
such  cattle  will  not  transmit  to  cattle  in  this  Territory  any  cattle  disease  specified  in 
this  act,  and  that  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  their  transp<xtatiOfi  war- 
rant the  presumption  that  such  cattle  are  not  from  that  ^art  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  importation  of  cattie  from  which  shall  be  then  prohibited  under  this  act,  then 
he  or  tne^r  shall  give  to  the  person  in  charge  of  such  cattie  a  written  permit  to  pass 
the  same  into  the  Territorv,  otherwise  such  permit  shall  be  refused. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  make  all  useful  rules  and  r^:ulation8 
respecting  examinations  and  investigations  for  the  granting  or  refusing  <A.  certifi- 
cates of  health  and  permits,  provided  for  in  the  next  succeeoing  section  of  tiiis  act, 
and  give  ample  publicity  thereto,  so  that  all  persons,  companies,  and  corporations 
who  may  desire  to  drive  or  transport  any  cattle  into  the  Territory  may  be  con- 
venientiy  advised  of  what  will  be  recjuired  to  obtain  an^  such  certificate  or  permit 
during  tiie  existence  of  any  prohibition  to  the  importation  of  cattie  into  the  Terri- 
tory under  this  act,  and  of  when,  where,  and  to  whom  appHcations  therefor  may  be 
made. 

Sec.  18.  Every  ^rson,  company,  corporation,  or  their  or  either  c^  their  agents  or 
employ^,  having  in  charge  cattie  destined  for  introduction  into  this  Territory  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  any  prohibition  against  such  importation,  under  this  act,  of 
cattie,  may  make  application  for  said  certificate  of  health  or  permit  to  the  proper 
person  designated  a{  the  place  nearest  to  the  proposed  point  of  entrance  into  the 
Territory,  specifying  in  sucn  application  tiie  time  and  placie — where  and  when — such 
cattle  will  be  ready  for  inspection  and  the  circumstances  of  their  im^rtation  in- 
vestigated, which  place  shall  be  beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Territory.  Such 
application  shall  be  made  at  least  ton  days  before  the  time  specified  f c»r  such  in- 
spection. Any  person,  company,  or  corporation,  or  their  or  either  of  their  agents 
luiving  cattle  in  charge  to  be  driven  or  transported  into  this  Territory  from  any  ]^ace 
in  another  State  or  Territory,  may  have  such  inspection  and  examination  at  suc^ 
place  before  starting  with  such  cattle  if  he  shall  so  elect:  Provided,  He  shall  pay  all 
expenses  of  such  inspection  and  investigation,  including  per  diem  and  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  person  or  officer  making  the  same  and  designated  for  that  purpose  by 
sai'l  board. 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  any  cattle  shall  be  driven  or  transported  into  the  Territorr 
without  obtaining  a  certificate  of  health  or  permit  by  the  person  in  chaijg^  thereof, 
in  any  case  where  such  certificate  or  permit  is  required  oy  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  if  such  cattle  shall  have  been  inspected  and  an  investigation  had  in  rela- 
tion thereto  and  such  certificate  or  permit  refused  as  required  by  this  aot»  then  such 
cattle  may  be  seised  aad  aeourely  held  in  quarantine,  imder  tuoh  reaeonable  nalai 
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and  reguIatioDB  as  shall  be  prescribed  therefor  by  said  board,  and  as  said  veterina- 
rian may  deem  necessary  to  guard  against  other  cattle  becoming  affected  vnth  any 
cuttle  disease  covered  by  this  act;  and  they  shall  be  held  in  quarantine  for  such 
length  of  time  as  such  veterinarian  shall,  in  his  ojjinion,  deem  necessary  for  the  sani- 
tary protection  of  cattle  in  this  Territory.  And  if  such  cattle  shall  not  have  been 
so  mspected  and  an  investigation  had,  then  the  same  shall  take  place  wherever  the 
cattle  may  be  found,  and  they  mav  be  seized  and  held  for  that  purpose  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  health  or  permit  grantea  or  refused  as  the  case  mav  require;  and  if  re- 
fused, the  cattle  may»  in  like  manner,  be  held  in  quarantine.  All  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  quarantine  and  inspection  under  the  provisions  of  this  secti(m  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  cattle. 

Seo.  15.  All  expenses  incurred  in  and  by  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of  cattle 
under  the  next  preceding  section  (section  14)  of  this  act  shall  be  a  lien  on  such 
cattle  to  secure  tne  payment  thereof  in  favor  of  said  boards  as  an  indemnity  for  ex- 
penses so  incurred;  and  all  loss  and  damages  incurred  and  suffered  by  any  person, 
company,  or  corporation,  by  reason  of  any  cattle  disease  xx)vered  by  this  act,  dis- 
i^minated  among  or  communicated  to  cattle  in  this  Territory  by  cattle  driven  or 
transpccted  into  such  Territory  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
shall  be  a  lien  on  the  cattle  so  unlawfully  imported  in  favor  of  the  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  so  incurring  or  suffering  such  loss  or  damages  thereby.  All 
liens  covered  by  this  section  shall  take  precedence  and  priority  ovw  any  other  hen 
or  incumbrance  on  any  such  cattle  existing  at  the  time  of  their  unlawful  importa- 
tion as  aforeoedd,  or  at  any  time  subsecj^uent  thereto.  All  such  liens  shall  subsist 
and  become  effective  as  security  for  ultimate  payment  without  any  other  act  or 
proceeding  whatever,  and  after  judgment  any  such  lien  may  be  foreclosed  by  sale 
6t  the  catue  on  execution. 

Seo.  16.  In  all  cases  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease  among  cattle  in  this  Ter- 
ritory said  board  shall  have  authority  to  quarantine  the  infect^  premises  if  such 
disease  shall  become  epidemic  on  such  premises  or  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  dis- 
seminated among  cattle  or  become  epidemic:  Provided,  Said  veterinarian  shall  be 
of  the  opini<m  m&t  such  quarantine  is  necessary  for  the  sanitary  protection  of  other 
cattle  liable  to  be  exposed.  8uch  quarantine  shall  be  conducted  m  such  manner  as 
said  veterinarian  shall  advise,  and  mav  include  the  preventing  of  any  cattle  among 
which  such  epidemic  exists  or  from  which  such  disease  may  be  disseminated  ftom 
being  transferred  f^m  such  premises  without  a  certificate  of  health  from  such  vet- 
erinarian to  the  effect  that  such  cattle  are  healthy  and  will  not  disseminate  such 


Seo.  17.  In  all  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  covered  by  this  act  other 
than  Texas  fever,  existing  or  becoming  epidemic  on  premises  previously  quaran- 
tined as  provided  by  this  act,  said  board  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  cause  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  upon  such  premises  which  are  known  to  be  so  diseased  or  have 
been  exposed  to  such  diseasie,  when  said  veterinarian  shall  decide  that  the  same  is 
necessary  for  the  sanitary  protection  of  other  cattle  and  shall  so  advise  such  board, 
and  said  board  shall  be  of  the  same  opinion  and  shall  order  such  slaughter  to  be 
done :  Provided  however^  That  no  such  cattle  shall  be  slaughtered  that  have  no 
disease  nor  have  been  exposed  to  any  disease  except  Texas  fever.  Such  slaughter 
of  cattle  shall  be  done  imder  the  superintendence  of  said  veterinarian,  who,  prior 
thereto,  shall  notify  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace  and  d^ver  to  him  the  order 
therefor.  Such  justice  shall  thereupon  select  and  summon  before  him  three  cattle 
men  of  the  neighborhood,  who  shall  have  no  interest  in  the  cattle  to  be  slaughtered, 
to  act  as  apprsusers  of  the  value  of  such  cattle,  and  administer  to  each  of  them  an 
oath  to  make  a  true,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisement  of  the  value  of  the  cattle 
to  be  slaughtered,  without  prejudice  against,  or  favor  to,  any  one.  Thereupon  said 
appraisers  shall  inspect  such  cattle  and  make  such  appraisement  thereof.  They 
shall  also  return  to  each  justice  certificates  of  tiieir  valuation  of  each  animal  so  ap- 
praised, containing  an  accurate  description  thereof,  with  brands,  ear  marks,  wattles, 
age,  sex,  color,  and  class,  as  near  as  may  be,  one  of  such  certificates  to  be  filed  with 
the  justice,  one  to  be  delivered  to  the  owner  of  the  cattle  to  be  slaughtered,  and  one 
to  be  transmitted  to  said  board  by  said  justice.  The  fees  of  justices  of  the  peace  for 
services  as  herein  provided  shidl  be  the  same  as  for  similar  services  as  fixea  by  law, 
and  said  appraisers  and  all  the  necessary  employes  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  and 
destruction  of  their  carcasses,  as  provided  by  this  act,  shall  receive  three  dollars  per 
day  and  their  necessary  expenses  while  engaged  therein,  all  of  which  shall  be  paid 
bf  scud  board  or  upon  their  order.  Such  veterinary  surgeon  shall  also  superintend 
tne  destruction  oi  the  carcasses  of  each  animal  and  every  part  thereof,  which  shall 
be  by  burning  the  same  to  ashes. 

Sbo.  18.  In  makinff  such  appraisement  said  appraisers  shall  consider  the  effect  of 
the  dlnaM  on  the  value  <^  each  animal,  and  the  certificate  of  suoh  veterinarian  at 
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to  the  probable  fatality  of  the  same.  All  claims  for  indemnity  to  owners  of  cattle 
slaughtered  as  provided  by  this  act  shall  be  presented  to  said  board  and  passed  upon 
by  said  board,  and  allowed  and  paid  upon  its  order  to  the  extent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  tiie  fl^nimstla  slaughtered,  as  herein  provided,  and  owned  by  such  ckumant : 
Provided,  Such  animals  are  such  as  the  slaughtering  of  which  an  indemnity  is  al> 
lowed  under  this  act  and  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  such  slaughter  and  appraise- 
ment have  been  regular.  Such  application  shall  be  accompamed  with  the  certifi- 
cate of  appraisement  delivered  to  such  owner. 

Sbc.  19.  Owners  of  cattle  appraised  and  slaughtered  as  herein  provided  shall  be 
entitled  to  indemnity  therefor  to  the  extent  of  such  appraised  value,  except  in  the 
following  cases : 

(1)  For  animals  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

'^2)  For  cattle  brought  into  the  Territory  in  violatipn  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 

IS  act. 

(8)  For  cattle  that  had  the  disease  for  which  thev  were  slaughtered  or  liad  been 
destroyed  by  reason  of  exposure  to  the  disease  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  into  the 
Territory. 

(4)  For  cattle  which  the  owner  or  claimant  knew  to  be  diseased  or  liad  notice 
thereof  at  the  time  they  came  into  his  possession. 

Sec.  20.  The  compensation  of  said  veterinary  surgeon  and  all  other  emplov^  by 
or  under  said  board,  and,  in  the  fiist  instance,  all  other  expenses  inciured  by  or 
under  said  board,  as  provided  bv  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  said  board  or  upon  its 
order  out  of  the  funds  hereinafter  provided  for,  such  board  taking  or  causing  to 
be  taken  proper  vouchers  for  all  moneys  so  expended  by  them. 

Sec.  21.  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  b^  said  board  in  any 
one  year  they  are  iSreby  limited  to  the  amount  actually  provided  for  that  year 
under  this  act,  and  at  no  time  shall  they  incur  expenses  of  any  kind,  except  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  unless  they  have  sufHcient  funds  on  hand  to  fully  pay  the 
same  and  nrovLded  for  the  purpose  under  tliis  act. 

Sec.  22.  Hereafter  each  year  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
each  county  in  the  Territory,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  return  of  the  assessment 
of  property  for  taxation  by  the  county  assessors,  respectively,  to  levy  a  special  tax 
of  one-hall  (i)  of  one  (1)  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  appraised  value  of  all  cattle  in 
their  county,  to  be  known  as  the  cattle-indemni^  fund.  Such  special  tax  shall  be 
collected  in  the  several  counties  and  paid  to  the  Territorial  treasurer  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  tor  the  collection  and  payment  to  such  treasurer  of  other  Territo- 
rial taxes.  Such  f  imds  shall  be  kept  separate  by  such  treasurer,  and  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  payment  of  indemnity  claims  for  cattle  that  shall  be  slaughtered, 
and  of  fees,  salaries,  wa^,  costs,  and  expenses,  provided  under  the  prov&ions  ox 
this  act,  and  shall  be  paid  out  by  such  treasurer  on  the  order  of  said  board.  In 
levying  such  special  tax,  however,  all  cattle  of  anv  owner,  the  appraised  value  of 
which  does  not  exceed  three  himdred  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  such  special  tax. 

Sec.  28.  Said  veterhiary  surgeon  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  Jiis  duties 
shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  before  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oatlis, 
to  well  and  impartially  perform  all  professional  duties  assigned  him;  and  each  mem- 
ber of  said  board  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  nis  duties  shall  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  to  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  execute  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  for  the  f aith- 
f vd  and  impartial  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  said  board.  Such  bond 
shall  be  approved  oy  the  governor,  and  each  of  said  oaths  and  bonds  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Territorial  auditor. 

Sec.  24.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  receive  no  compensation,  except  for 
their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
for  such  eimenses  tJiey  may  be  re-imbursed  out  of  said  indemnity  f imd. 

Sec.  25.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  during 
the  first  week  in  December  of  each  year,  to  transmit  to  the  governor  a  report  or 
l^eir  doings  under  this  act,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  all  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  money  by  them,  together  with  such  other  facts  within  the  line  of  their  duties 
as  may  be  of  public  interest.  And  such  report  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  governor 
to  the  next  succeeding  legislative  assembly. 

Sec.  26.  The  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  en- 
titled "An  act  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  diseased  cattle  into  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,"  approved  March  19, 1884,  and  all  other  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  oon- 
flict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  27.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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NEW  YOBK. 

AN  ACT  tq  co-operate  with  the  Ufilt«d  States  In  the  eroppreMton  and  extirpation  of  plearo-pneu- 

monia. 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  Yorkt  represented  in  senate  and  assem- 
hlpj  do  enact  as  follows:  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept,  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  the  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by  the  (Commissioner  of  Agricult- 
ure, under  and  in  pursuance  of  section  three  of  an  act  of  Ck>ngre8s  approved  May 
twenty-nine,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle 
and  to  provide  means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
other  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,"  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
authoritijps  of  the  United  States  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  said  act 

Sec.  9.  The  Inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  ri^ht  of  inspection,  quarantine,  and  condemnation  of  animals  affected 
with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  or  suspected  to  be  so  af- 
fected, or  that  have  been  exposed  to  any  such  disease,  and  for  these  purposes  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  upon  any  grounds  or  premises.  Said 
Inspectors  shall  have  the  power  to  call  on  sheriffs,  constables,  and  peace  officers  to 
assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  May  twenty-nine,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  estab- 
lishing the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  sheriffs, 
constables,  and  peace  officers  to  assist  said  Inspectors  when  so  requested,  and  said 
Inspectors  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  protection  as  peace  officers  while  en* 
gsjofed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  8.  All  expenses  of  quarantine,  condemnation  of  animals  exposed  to  disease^ 
and  the  expenses  of  any  and  all  measures  tliat  may  be  used  to  suppress  and  extir- 
pate pleuro-pneumonia  shaU  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  and  in  no  case  shall  tiiis 
State  be  liable  for  any  damages  or  expenses  of  any  kind  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  14, 1887. 

omo. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  aeotlon  4  of  an  act  to  ■uppioai  and  prevent  dinendnatlon  of  epixooCio  and  oom- 
municable  dieeaees  of  animalim  the  State  of  Ohio,  pawed  April  90, 18B5. 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  section 
4  of  the  abovenrecited  act  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  having  in  his  possession  or  under  his  care  any  animal 
which  he  knows,  or  nas  reason  to  believe,  is  affected  with  a  dangerously  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  and  does  not,  without  unnecessary  delay,  make  known  the 
same  to  said  board  or  to  some  member  thereof,  or  to  the  sheriff  or  constable  of  the 
preijper  county,  to  bo  by  him  communicated  to  said  board;  or  any  person  or  corpo- 
ration who  shall  bring  into  this  State,  or  sell  or  dispose  of  any  animal,  knowmg 
the  same  to  be  affected  as  aforesaid,  or  any  animal  having  been  exposed  to  such 
contagion,  within  three  months  of  such  exposure,  or  shall  move  the  animal  so  dis- 
eased or  exposed  from  the  quarantine  to  which  it  was  ordered  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners; or  shall  move  any  animal  to  or  from  any  district  in  this  State  declared 
to  be  infected  with  such  contagious  disease,  or  shall  bring  into  this  State  any  ani- 
mal of  the  kind  diseased  from  any  district  outside  of  the  State  that  may  at  any  time 
be  legally  declared  to  be  affected  with  such  disease,  without  the  consent  of  said 
board,  except  under  such  conditions  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  said  board, 
shall,  upon  conviction  of  either  of  the  aforesaid  offenses,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  And  all  proper  exnense  incurred  in  the  quarantin- 
ing of  animals  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  be  paid  by  the  owners  thereof, 
and  if  the  same  is  refused,  after  demand  made  by  order  of  the  commissioners,  an 
action  may  be  brought  to  recover  the  same  with  costs  of  suit,  which  action  may  be 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  the  board  of  Uve-stock  commission- 
ers. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  sheriffs  and  constables  to  execute  within  their  sev- 
eral counties  all  lawful  orders  of  the  said  commissioners. 

Sec.  2.  Original  section  4  of  the  original  act  is  hereby  repealed :  Provided,  Such 
repeal  shall  not  affect  any  proceedings  had  or  now  penoing  thereunder. 

»E0.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paasaffe. 

Passed  March  16, 1887  ^^ 
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ORBGON. 

THE  STOCK-IKSPECTOR  LAW. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  county  court  sitting  as  county  t 

missioners  an  inspector  of  stock  for  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State  of  Or^^cm, 
who  shall  reside  in  the  counties  for  which  they  are  appointed,  respectively.  Each 
of  such  inspectors,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  nis  office,  shall  make  his  oath 
of  office  and  give  an  undertaking  to  the  county  court,  with  two  or  more  sufficient 
sureties,  to  be  approved  bjr  the  county  judge,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  administer  oaths 
and  to  personally  examine  all  sheep  and  bands  of  sheep  in  their  county  every  spring, 
between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  June,  and  every  tsU.  between  the 
twentieth  day  of  September  and  the  twentieth  day  of  December;  and  also  to^xamine, 
free  of  charge,  any  other  kmd  of  live  stock  m  his  county  at  any  time  that  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  a  request,  in  writing,  of  at  least  ten  persons  owning  or  con- 
trolling stock  of  the  class  he  is  by  such  persons  called  upon  to  examine,  said  persons 
making  a  written  statement  that  said  stock  is  a£Fected  or  infected  with  some  infec- 
tiouB  or  contagious  disease;  and  if,  upon  examination,  said  stock  are  found  to  be 
affected  or  infected  with  any  infectious  or  conti^ous  disease,  and  that  there  is  im- 
minent and  immediate  danger  of  the  spreading  of  such  disease  and  that  it  will  cause 
great  and  irreparable  injury  to  other  stock-owners  in  the  vicinity  of  said  infected 
or  affected  stock,  the  said  inspector  shall  forthwith  issue  his  order  quarantining  a^d 
stock;  and  he  shall  engage  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  hold  said  stock  secure 
from  other  stock,  and  £sdl,  if  there  be  a  State  officer  having  charjB^e  of  such  diseases, 
immediately  nolify  him  of  the  quarantining  of  such  stock,  and  if  there  be  no  audi 
officer,  then  to  the  governor.  Each  inspector  shall  have  power  to  appoint  depi^ea, 
not  exceeding  one  for  each  precinct,  for  whose  acts  he  shall  be  responsible,  and  l^ 
any  of  whom  he  may  perform  any  act  required  of  him  by  this  act,  except  the  semn 
annual  inspections,  wnich  shall  he  made  oy  the  inspector  himself  in  person;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  advertise  in  at  least  one  local  paper,  if  tiiere  be 
one  in  his  county,  at  his  own  expense,  the  names  and  post-office  address  and  pre- 
cinct of  any  and  all  of  his  deputies.  Any  indebtedness  incurred  xmder  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  except  for  which  the  inspector  should  pay,  may  be  recovered  by  such 
inspector  in  his  official  capacity  by  an  action  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
amoimt. 

Sbo.  2.  Any  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  intending  to  bring, 
or  cause  to  be  brought,  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  into  any  of  me  cotmties 
of  the  State  of  Ore^n  any  sheep  must  first  obtain  from  an  inspector  of  stock,  dulv 
appointed  under  this  act,  a  certificate  that  said  sheep  are  soimd  and  free  from  all 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases  before  crossing  the  boundary  line  of  said  county; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  everr  inspector,  at  the  request  of  any  person,  company, 
association,  or  corporation  owning  or  controlling  any  sheep  in  his  county  or  withm 
twenty  miles  of  the  line  of  such  county,  upon  being  tendered  the  amount  of  his 
compensation  for  other  special  examinations,  as  herein  provided,  with  all  conve- 
nient speed  to  examine  any  sheep  he  shall  be  requested  so  to  examine,  and  if  s«ch 
sheep  be  soimd  and  free  from  all  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  and  are  perfectly 
sound,  to  give  his  written  certificate  to  said  applicant,  over  his  official  signature, 
setting  forth  the  soundness  and  freedom  from  aisease  of  such  shoep,  and  permit  and 
authorize  such  applicants  to  move  such  sheep  to  such  place  as  may  be  designated  in 
such  permit.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  desiring  to  move  his  or 
their  sheep,  which  are  not  sound  or  are  infected  or  affected  with  scab  or  any  in- 
fectious or  contagious  disease,  shall  obtain  from  the  inspector  a  traveling  permit; 
but  such  permit  SiaXL  only  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  moving  said  sheep  to  some 
place  where  they  may  be  treated  for  said  disease,  and  by  such  route  as  the  inspector 
may  designate.  Any  person,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  any  party  injured  or  damaged  by  reason  of  the  moving  of  said  sheep  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  off  of  said  persons,  company,  or  corporation  by  a  civil  action 
three  times  the  amount  of  damages,  direct  and  consequential,  that  said  party  has 
actually  sustained  by  reason  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  on  examination  of  any  bands  or  herds  of  sheep  kept  or  herded 
in  any  oounty  of  the  State  of  Oregon  the  stook  inspector  shall  find  such  iheep,  or 
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anj  portion  of  them,  affeoted  with  scab  <nr  scabies,  or  any  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  such  sheep,  in 
writing,  to  treat  said  sheep  for  said  disease  within  a  period  of  fifteen  davs  from  such 
notice,  and  also  during  such  period  to  keep  said  sheep  from  contact  with  other  sheep 
by  such  means  as  he  may  specify;  and  if,  upon  examination  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days 
from  such  notice,  the  inspector  shall  find  that  said  sheep  have  not  been  treated  for 
said  disease,  or  have  not  been  kept  from  contact  with  other  sheep  that  are  sound, 
the  owner  or  owners,  or  person  or  persons  controlling  said  sheep,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  in 
case  said  sheep  have  not  been  treated  for  said  disease,  the  iniq>ector  shall  immedi- 
ately take  possession  of  said  sheep  and  treat  them  for  said  dis^ise,  and  all  expenses 
incurred  in  so  doing,  including  a  compensation  of  three  dollars  per  day  for  every 
day  or  part  of  a  day  in  which  the  inspectcn:  may  be  engaged  in  treating  said  sheep, 
shall  b^me  a  lien  upon  said  sheep ,  and  the  inspector  shall  hold  the  sheep  until  the 
same  is  paid ;  or  if  it  oe  not  paid  within  ten  days  after  such  treatment  is  completed, 
he  shall  collect  the  same,  together  with  the  costs  and  expenses  of  collection,  by  ad- 
vertising and  selling  said  sheep,  or  so  many  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
manner  |»rovided  by  law  for  sale  of  personal  property  upon  execution.  .  If,  how- 
ever, upon  examination  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  from  such  notice,  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  inspector  shall  find  that  said  sheep  have  been  treated  for  said  disease, 
but  are  still  infected  with  the  same,  then  he  shall  instruct  the  owner  or  controller 
of  saUl  sheep  to  dip  said  sheep  once  or  more  as  soon  as  possible,  but  with  an  in- 
tervtu  between  the  dippings  of  not  less  than  nine  nor  more  than  seventeen  days ; 
and  if  upon  examination  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  further^  the  inspector  finds  mat 
said  sheep  have  been  treated  for  said  disease,  but  are  still  mf ected,  then  he  shall  at 
once  take  possession  of  said  sheep  and  treat  them  for  said  disease  as  above  specified. 
If,  however,  upon  examination  he  finds  said  sheep  have  not  been  treated  tar  said 
disease,  he  shall  seize  said  sheep  and  treat  them  for  said  disease  as  above  specified, 
and  the  owner  or  owners  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars :  Provided^  No  person,  company,  or  corporation  shall  be 
required  to  dip  or  treat  a  band  of  ewes,  or  any  part  of  them,  in  which  there  are 
ewes  with  lambs,  at  any  time  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  May  of  any  year. 

Si^.  5.  The  stock  mspector(s)  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  shall  re- 
ceive the  following  annual  salaries  for  their  services,  to  be  paid  quarterly  by  their 
respective  counties,  to  wit: 

The  stock  inspector  of  Baker  Coimty,  five  hundred  dollars;  of  Benton  County, 
twenty-five  dollars;  of  Clackamas  County,  twenty-five  dollars:  of  Clatsop  County, 
twenty-five  dollars;  of  Columbia  County,  twenty-five  dollars;  of  Coos  County,  twenty- 
five  dollars;  of  Crook  County,  eight  hundred  dollars;  of  Curry  County,  twenty- 
five  dollars;  of  Douglas  County,  one  himdred  dollars;  of  Gilliam  County,  ei^t 
hundred  dollars;  of  Urant  County,  eight  himdred  dollars;  of  Jackson  County,  one 
hundred  dollars;  of  Josephine  County,  twenty-five  dollars;  of  Klamath  County,  one 
hundred  dollars;  of  Lake  County,  three  hunored  dollars;  of  Lane  County,  twenty- 
five  dollars;  of  Linn  County,  twenty-five  dc^lars;  of  Marion  County,  twenty-five 
dollars;  of  Morrow  County,  eight  hundred  dollars;  of  Multnomah  County,  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  of  Polk  Coimty,  twen^-five  dollars;  of  Tillamook  County,  twenty-five 
dollars;  of  Umatilla  Coimty,  eight  hundred  dollars;  of  Union  County,  five  hundred 
dollars;  of  Wasco  County,  eight  himdred  dollars;  of  Washington  Ciounty,  twenty- 
five  dollars;  of  Yamhill  County,  twenty-five  dollars.  The  inspector  shall  also  be 
allowed  to  collect  a  fee  of  $8  per  day  for  every  day  or  part  of  day  in  which  he  shall 
be  engaged  inspecting  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  granting  traveling  permits  or  cer- 
tificates of  soundness,  together  with  ten  cents  per  mile  for  the  distance  necessarily 
traveled  by  him  in  making  such  inspection,  except  at  semi-annual  inspections. 
Any  inspector  at  any  time  granting  a  permit  to  allow  any  stock  to  travel  without 
having  at  the  time  first  examined  said  stock  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  nor  more  than  $250. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  or  persons  owning  or  having  under  their  control  sheep  or 
bands  of  sheep  which  have  become  infected  with  scab  or  other  conti^gious  disease 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  days,  without  reporting  the  same  to  the  inspector  in  writing, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |Sd  nor  more  than  $250.  Upon  receiving  such 
notice  the  inspector  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  section  4  Any  person,  company, 
or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  in  civil 
action  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  other  person,  company,  or  corporation  in 
consequence  of  such  violation. 
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Sbc.  7.  On  any  actions  or  proceedings,  oiTil  or  criminali  arising  under  tiiis  aet, 
all  persons  having  an  interest  in  stock  concaming  which  such  action  or  proceeding 
is  had  shsJl  be  deemed  the  owners  of  such  stock,  and  such  owners  shall  be  liable 
severally  and  jointly  for  violations  of  this  act.  Anjr  herder,  shepherd,  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  sheep,  who  shall  wilfully  refuse  to  give  an  inspector  information 
as  to  the  conoltion  of  sheep  in  his  charge  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shfiOl  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $250.  In  criminal  actions  against  corporations  under  this  act  uq  arrest  shall 
be  necessary,  but  a  summons  containing  notice  of  the  time  and  place' of  trial,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  complaint  filed  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  in  the 
court  in  which  tiie  action  is  commenced,  shall  be  served  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  time  as  in  civil  actions. 

Sbc.  8.  Courts  of  justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
circuit  court  of  all  misdemeanors  defined  in  this  act  except  section  3,  and  of  all 
criminal  i>roeeoutions  for  such  misdemeanors.  The  provisions  of  this  act  requiring 
the  stock  inspectors  to  prosecute  for  violation  of  its  provisions  shall  not  be  so  oon* 
sixued  as  to  prevent  such  prosecutions  from  being  oommenced  and  prosecuted  by 
other  persons  as  other  crimmal  actions  are  commenced  and  prosecuted^ 

8bc.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  inspector  of  stock  in  this  State  to  keep  reoord 
books,  in  which  he  shall  keep  as  nearly  complete  as  practicable  a  description  of  the 
marks  and  brands  with  which  each  person  in  his  county  marks  or  brands  his  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs;  and  he  shall  kq&p  in  such  records  a  memoranda  of  all  stray 
live  stock  of  which  ne  shall  be  inf ormea  or  can  learn  in  his  coimty,  with  as  full  a 
description  as  he  can  procure  thereof,  and  of  their  location,  and  at  all  reasonable 
times  furnish  as  full  information  to  all  stock-owners  inquiring  of  him  concerning 
the  same  as  with  due  diligence  and  care  he  can  in  reply  to  both  letters  and  personal 
inquiries.  Such  records  snail  be  fully  indexed  for  convenient  reference  to  Uie  con- 
tents thereof,  be  public  records,  and  subject  to  inspection  by  all  persons  at  all  reason- 
able times,  and  shall  be  delivered  by  the  inspector  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office 
either  to  the  county  court  of  his  county  or  to  his  successor  in  office.  If  there  be  no 
inspector  appointed  the  coxmty  clerk  shall  keep  such  records. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  the  sale,  alienation,  or  transfer  of  any  horse,  mare,  mule,  ^ding, 
colt,  jack,  jennet,  cow,  heifer,  calf,  ox-,  steer,  sheep,  or  bull  the  actual  dehvery  of 
such  animal  or  animals  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  transfer  from  the  vendor 
or  party  selling  to  the  purchaser,  giving  the  number,  marks,  and  brands  of  each 
animal  sold  and  delivered;  and  the  purchaser  Ithereof  shall  immediately  deliver  to 
the  stock  inspector  a  memorandum  thereof  under  oath,  stating  the  number  and  marks 
and  brand  of  each  animal  so  purchased,  and  from  whom  and  when;  and  ui>on  the 
trial  of  the  right  of  property  of  any  animal  the  possession  without  the  wriUeiA 
transfer  herein  specified  shul  be  deemed  prima  facie  ill^^al:  Providedy  however , 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  counties  west  of  the  Oascade  Mountains. 

Seo.  11.  Before  any  person  who  has  purchased  or  had  transferred  to  him  any 
animal  or  animals  specified  in  section  10  of  this  act  shall  undertake  to  drive  any 
such  animals  out  of  an  v  county  of  this  State  he  shall  make  out  a  memcnrandum  under 
oath,  g^iving  the  number  of  animals  and  marks  and  brands  of  each  animal,  and 
whether  he  raised  them  or  whether  he  purchased  them,  and,  if  so,  when  and  from 
whom,  and  immediately  deliver  said  memorandum  to  ^e  stock  inspector  or  his  dep- 
uty of  said  county.  Any  person  violating  t^e  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  ui>on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  county  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

Sbo.  12.  Any  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  shall,  before  moving 
his  or  their  sheep,  or  any  part  thereof,  from  one  county  to  another  in  this  State 
first  obtain  from  an  inspector  a  traveling  permit,  and  any  violation  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor;  and  any  person,  persons,  company,  or  corporation 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  leas  than 
one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundrea  and  fifty  dollars. 

Ssa  18.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association 
owning,  controlling,  or  managing  any  ferry-boat,  toll  bridge,  car,  steam-boat,  or 
other  tninp;  used  for  transportation,  to  allow  any  sheep  to  be  carried  thereon  unless 
the  party  in  charge  of  said  sheep  shall  first  produce  a  certificate  from  an  inspector 
appointed  under  this  act,  or  of  an  act  amendatory  to  this,  that  said  sheep  are  firec 
from  scab,  scabbies,  and  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  and  any  violation  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person  or  pers(His,  company 
or  corporation,  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  mied  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Seo.  14.  If  any  person  makes  a  complaint  against  anotner  of  the  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  said  information  proves  false,  the  person  ao  in- 
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forming  Bhall  pay  all  coats,  damages,  expenses,  and  disbursements  inonrred  byrear 
son  of  such  information. 

Ssa  15.  If  any  person  or  pMersons,  company  or  corporation,  in  driving  or  herding 
any  sheep  should  get  into  their  herd  any  stray  sheep,  they  shall  immediately  notify 
the  owner  thereof,  or  if  the  owner  is  unknown,  he  shaU  forthwith  notify  the  in- 
spector of  stock  thereof,  giving  the  number  of  said  sheep  and  the  brands  of  each,  and 
any  person  or  persons,  company  or  corporation,  violatmg  the  proyisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shidl  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  t>hali  be 
fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  16.  That  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  coctagious  or 
infectious  diseases  among  sheep,"  iH;>proved  October  25, 1880,  and  all  acts  and  parte 
of  acts  in  conflict  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Seo.  17.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  spread  among  stock  of  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  and  irregular  transfers  of  stock,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
adequate  law  for  the  protection  of  stock-growers,  this  act  shall  immediately  takk& 
effect  and  become  a  law  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  Felnruary  28, 1887. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
AN  ACT  to  create  a  department  of  agrioolture,  etc. 

Section  9.  The  board  shall  have  power,  in  cases  of  contagious  diseases  among 
any  kind  of  stock  or  animals,  to  quarantine  or  have  the  samekilled  and  burned. 
Approved  Dec.  28, 1879. 

VIRGINIA. 

AN  ACTT  to  oo-operate  with  the  United  States  In  the  suppreeslon  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  aenercU  {U9embly  of  Virginia^  That  the  govertior  is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  the  rules  and  reg^ulations  prepared  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  under  and  in  pursuance  of  section  8  of  an  act  of 
Ccngress  approved  May  29, 1884,  entitled  '*An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Animal  industry,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  to  provide 
means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  among  domestic  animals,"  and  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

2.  The  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  of  inspection,  quarantine,  and  condenmation  of  animals  affected 
with  any  contfu^ous,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  or  suspected  to  be  so  af- 
fected, or  that  have  been  exposed  to  any  such  disease,  and  for  these  purposes  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  upon  any  grounds  or  premises.  Said 
inspectors  shall  have  the  power  to  call  on  sheiiffs,  constables,  and  peace  officers  to 
assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  3fay  29, 1884,  establishing  the  Bureau  oi  Animal  Industry : 
and  it  £  hereby  made  the  duty  of  sheriffs,  constables,  and  peace  officers  to  assist 
said  inspectors  when  so  requested ;  and  said  inspectors  shall  have  the  same  powers 
and  protection  as  peace  officers  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

3.  All  expenses  of  quarantine,  condemnation  of  animals  exposed  to  disease,  and 
the  expenses  of  any  and  all  measures  that  may  be  used  to  suppress  and  extirpate 
pleuro-pneumonia  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  and  in  no  case  shall  this  State 
be  liable  for  any  damages  or  expenses  of  any  kind  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

4.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 
Approved ",  1887. 

WISCONSIN. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  467,  laws  of  1886,  entitled  *'An  act  to  supprees  and  proTent  the  spread  of 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
State  veterinarian." 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin^  represented  in  senate  and  as- 
senibJy,  do  enact  as  follows :  Section'3  of  chapter  467,  laws  of  1885,  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  veterinarian  to 
suppress  and  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  do- 
mestic animals;  to  co-operate  with  the  State  board  of  health  in  the  management  of 
such  diseases  as  are  common  to  man  and  animals,  or  any  condition  of  the  lower 
animab  likely  to  affect  the  general  health  of  mankind.  He  shall  make  scientific 
study  and  such  investigations  and  experiments  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  and  he 
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ahaO  jB;ath6r  and  diffuse  inforxnation  relative  to  the  ooDt^ 
of  animals. 

SfiC.  2.  Section  8  of  chapter  467,  laws  of  1885,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  Section  8.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  various  town,  village,  and 
cit^  boards  of  health  to  take  cognizance  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among 
animals,  and  to  report  all  cases  coming  under  their  observation  to  the  State  veteri- 
narian. It  is  also  made  their  duty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  diseases,  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  State  veterinarian,  and  the  local  oocurds  of  health,  or  the  health 
officer,  are  authorized  to  order  Quarantine  of  any  animal  affected  with  contagious  or 
infectious  disease,  or  any  animal  suspected  of  being  affected  with  or  which  has  been 
exposed  to  such  disease,  and  to  forbid  the  removal  of  such  animals  from  any  prem- 
ises where  they  may  be  kept.  And  in  cases  where  they  are  unaUe  to  determine  the 
nature  of  any  disease  the  said  local  boards  may  request  the  State  veterinarian  to 
make  such  investigation  as  may  be  necessary.  Any  person  who  shall  remove  or 
allow  to  be  removed  any  domestic  animal'  so  quarantined  by  the  local  boards  of 
health  or  health  officers  without  permission  from  competent  authority  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  therefor  by  a  fine  of  Qot  less  than  twen^  d<M- 
lars  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  of 
not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  and  snaJl  forfeit  all  right  to  in- 
demnity as  herein  provided,  and  be  liable  to  all  persons  injured  thereby  for  damages 
by  them  sustained.  The  State  veterinarian  is  herebv  authorized,  if  he  deem  it  nec- 
essary, to  order  quarantine  of  any  premises  upon  which  domestic  animals  are  that 
are  afflicted  with  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  that  are  suspected  to  be  af- 
fected with  such  disease,  or  have  been  exposed  to  contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
and  to  forbid  the  removal  therefrom  of  any  animals  susceptible  to  such  disease,  said 
order  of  quarantine  to  be  in  writing  and  served  upon  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the 
premises  upon  which  said  diseased  animals  are,  and  notice  thereof  posted  at  the 
usual  entrance  to  said  premises;  and  in  case  said  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
shall  become  epidemic  in  any  locality,  the  State  veterinarian  shall  immediately  no- 
tify the  governor,  who  shall  thereupon,  if  he  deem  it  necessary,  issue  a  proclamation 
ouarantining  said  locality,  and  forbidding  the  removal  therefrom  of  any  animal  of 
the  kind  diseased,  or  any  kind  susceptible  to  such  disease,  without  permission  of  the 
State  veterinarian.  Any  person  who  shall  remove  or  allow  to  be  removed  any  do- 
mestic animal  of  the  kind  diseased,  or  susceptible  to  such  disease,  from  any  item- 
ises so  quarantined  by  the  State  veterinarian,  or  locality  quarantined  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  governor,  without  permission  of  the  State  veterinarian,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishea  therefor  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twentv  dcAlars 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labcnr  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  and  shall  forfeit  iJl  right  to  indemnity  as  herein 
provided,  and  be  liable  to  all  persons  injured  thereby  for  damages  by  them  soa- 
tained. 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  chapter  467  of  the  laws  of  1885  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows:  Section  5.  Whenever,  as  herein  provided,  the  State  veterinarian 
shall  deem  the  slaughter  of  any  animal  or  animals  necessanr,  he  shall  notify  in 
writing  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  said  mseased  animals  are, 
describing  m  said  notice  the  diseased  animals  with  reasonable  certainty,  stating  die 
name  of  the  owner  when  known.  The  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall,  after  enter- 
ing the  same  upon  his  docket,  summon  three  disinterested  citizens,  who  e^all  not 
be  residents  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  in  which  the  animals  are  owned  or 
kept.  The  said  appraisers  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
be  sworn  to  make  a  true  and  faithful  appraisement  of  the  value  of  said  animals, 
without  prejudice  or  favor,  and  said  appraisers  shall  certify  in  their  return  that 
they  have  seen  said  animals  destroyed,  and  in  making  the  appraisement  the  value 
put  upon  the  animals  shall  be  what  thev  are  worth  at  the  time  of  the  appraisaL  If 
any  animal  be  diseased  at  the  time  of  the  appraisement  that  fact  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  value  put  upon  it  shall  be  what  it  shall  be  worth  in  its 
diseased  condition.  In  the  case  of  horses  afflicted  with  glanders  the  appraised  vahie 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  fifty  dollars  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  l^e  local  health  officer 
or  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  health  to  superintend  the  slaughter  of  said  animals, 
and  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  the  carcasses  and  disinfection  of  the  premises. 
The  justice  of  the  peace,  when  satisfied  of  the  fact,  shall  issue  to  the  owner  a  cer- 
tificate of  slaughter,  and  shall  state  therein  whether  or  not,  in  his  judgment,  the 
owner  is  entitled  to  indemnity. 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  chapter  467,  laws  of  1885,  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
between  the  words  "  disease  "  and  **  or,"  in  the  tenth  Une  of  said  section,  the  follow- 
ing: Or  to  permit  any  animal  affected  with  contagious  or  infectious  disease  to  run 
St  large  or  associate  with  other  animals  susceptible  to  such  disease;  also  by  omitting 
the  words  **  State  veterinarian  or  of  some  member  of  the  State,  or  of  some,"  in  linos 
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dz  and  seven  of  said  section,  so  that  said  section  when  so  amended  shall  read  as 
follows :  Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  or  the  agent  of  any  corjKjra- 
tion  who  shall  have  reason  to  snspect  that  there  is  upon  their  premises  any  animal 
or  animals  affected  with  contagious  or  infectious  disease  to  immediately  report  the 
same  to  the  Jocal  board  of  health,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  the  same  to  the 
State  veterinarian,  and  failure  to  so  report,  or  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  existence 
of  Such  disease,  or  to  permit  any  animal  affected  with  conta^ous  or  infectious  dis- 
ease to  run  at  lar^  or  associate  with  other  animals  sosceptible  to  such  disease,  or 
to  obstruct  or  resist  the  State  veterinarian  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  herein 
get  fortii,  or  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  eive  away,  or  in  any  nxan^er  part  with  any  ani- 
mal affected  with,  or  suspected  to  oe  affected  with,  or  that  has  t^n  exposed  to  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  any  person  convicted  of  any  of  the  above 
acts  or  omissions,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  and  not  more  than  two  him- 
dred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  a|  hard  labor  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than 
one  year  for  each  offense,  and  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  indemnity  as  herein  pro- 
vided, and  be  liable  to  all  persons  injured  thereby  for  danu^es  by  them  sustained. 
'  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  animals  in  this  State,  whether  resident 
or  in  tnmsit,  and  the  State  vetermarian  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  any  premises 
where  he  ha9  reason  to  suspect  diseased  animals  are  confined,  and  he  may  call  to 
his  aid,  when  necessary,  ttie  sheriff  or  any  constable  of  the  county  in  which  the 
diseased  or  infected  animals  are;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  such  officers  to 
assist  the  State  veterinarian  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  called  upon 
so  to  do. 

Sec.  6.  Section  8  of  chapter  467,  laws  of  1885,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows :  Section  8.  All  claims  against  the  State  arising  from  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the  secretary  or  state  a 
copy  of  the  State  veterinarian's  notice  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  return  of  the 
appraisers,  which  notice  and  return  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  justice  of  the  peace 
on  whose  docket  they  are  recorded.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  examine  the 
same,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  amoimt  awarded  is  just  and  the  owner  entitled  to 
indemnity,  he  shall  issue  a  warrsmt  on  the  State  treasurer  for  two-thirds  the  sum 
named  in  the  appraisers*  return;  but  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
appraised  value  is  greater  than  the  real  value  of  the  animals,  he  shall  be  authorized 
to  settle  with  the  owner  for  such  less  sum  as  he  shall  deem  just. 

Sec.  6.  Section  9  of  chapter  467.  laws  of  1886,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f oUowm^ :  Fifth.  Or  when  the  owner  shall  have  been  guilty  of 
n^ligence  or  willfully  ezposmg  his  animals  to  the  influence  of  infectious  or  conta- 
gious diseases. 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  chapter  467  of  the  laws  of  1885  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows :  Section  10.  The  State  veterinarian  shall  receive  for  his  services 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  there  shall  be  allowed  for  experi- 
mental purposes  a  sum  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  annually  and  a  sum 
sufiScient  to  cover  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  said  simi  for  experi- 
mental purposes  and  traveling  expenses  to  be  approved  by  the  governor.  He  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  receive  the  necessary  posta^,  stationery,  and  usual  supplies  for 
the  use  of  his  office.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  issue  such  bulletins  of  informa- 
tion as  he  shall  deem  advisable,  which,  together  with  his  report  to  the  governor, 
shall  be  printed  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  necessary,  by  the  State  printer.  He 
may  deliver  lectures  upon  veterinary  science  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
university,  when  the  same  shall  not  interfere  with  his  other  duties.  The  veterinary 
surgeons  called  in  consultation  shall  receive  the  sum  of  seven  dollars  per  day  for 
each  day  actually  employed,  and  their  necessary  expenses  while  performing  their 
duties.  They  shall  be  paid  upon  itemized  vouchers  certified  by  the  State  yeterina- 
rian  and  approved  by  me  governor.  And  no  person  shall  be  considered  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  within  the  meanmg  of  this  act,  who  is  not  a  regular  graduate  in  good 
standing  of  some  recognized  veterinary  college  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or 
Europe.  The  appraisers  herein  provided  shall  receive  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for 
each  day  actually  employed  as  such,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  coimty  fimds  upon  certifi- 
cate of  the  justice  of  the  peace  by  whom  they  were  summoned.  The  justice  of 
the  peace,  sheriff,  and  constable  shall  receive  their  fees  from  their  respective  coun- 
ties, as  provided  by  law  in  criminal  cases. 

Sec.  o.  Section  12  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  amendatory  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  made  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  March  21, 1887. 

H.  Mis.  156 23 
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WYOMING. 

AK  ACT  to  lappretB  and  prerent  the  diasemlnatlon  of  contagious  and  Infectious  dlsaasw  among  do- 

inestlo  animals. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  council  and  hoftue  of  representatives  of  the  Ter* 
ritorjf  of  Wyoming^  That  the  governor  of  the  Territory  is  hereby  authorized  to 
nominate,  whioh  nomination  may  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Stock- 
Growers'  Association  of  the  Territory,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council  ai>point  (without  unnecessary  delay  after  the  passage  of  this  act)  a  compe- 
tent veterinary  surgeon,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Territorial  veterinarian,  and  on 
entering  on  his  duties  shall  take  an  oath  to  well  and  truly  perform  his  duties  as  pro> 
vlded  bv  law.  . 

Seo.  2,  The  duties  of  said  veterinarian  shall  be  as  follows :  To  investigate  any 
and  all  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  among  domestic  animals  in  this 
Territory  of  which  he  may  have  knowledge,  or  which  may  be  brought  to  his  notice  ' 
by  anj  resident  in  the  locality  where  such  disease  exists.  And  it  ^all  also  be  hit 
duty  m  the  absence  of  specific  information  to  make  visits  of  inspection  to  any  local- 
ity where  he  may  have  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease ;  and  to  inspect  under  the  regulations  of  this  act  all  domestic  Animftlft  that 
may  arrive  at  any  railroad  station  in  this  Territory,  when  these  animals  are  such  as 
to  warrant  the  presumption  that  they  are  intended  to  remain  in  the  Territory,  and 
are  to  be,  or  may  be,  used  for  breeding  purposes  therein.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  owner,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  person  in  charge  of  such  animals  so  arriv- 
ing, to  notify  the  Territorial  veterinarian  without  dela^,  and  not  to  allow  such  ani- 
mals, or  any  of  them^  to  leave  the  place  of  arrival  until  thevshaJl  have  been  exam- 
ined by  the  veterinarian  and  his  certificate  obtained  that  all  are  free  from  disease. 
And  no  animal  pronounced  unsound  by  the  veterinarian  shall  be  turned  loose,  re- 
moved, or  permitted  to  escai>e,  but  shall  be  held  subject  to  tlie  order  of  the  veteri- 
narian. Ajiy  person  failing  to  comply  with  this  provision  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  five  himdred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  8.  In  all  cases  of  conta^ous  or  infectious  disease  among  domestic  animals 
In  this  Territory  the  veterinarian  shall  have  authority  to  order  the  quarantine  of 
tiie  infected  premises,  and  in  case  such  disease  shall  become  epidemic  in  any  locality 
in  this  Territory  the  veterinarian  shall  immediately  notify  the  governor  of  the 
Territory,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  his  proclamation  forbidding  any  animal  of  the 
kind  among  which  said  epidemic  exists  to  be  transferred  from  said  locality  without 
a  certificate  from  the  veterinarian,  showing  such  animal  to  be  healthy. 

Sec.  4.  In  any  case  of  epidemic  disease  where  premises  have  been  previously 

auarantined  by  the  Territorial  veterinarian,  as  bei*ore  provided,  he  is  further  au- 
[lorized  and  empowered,  when  in  his  jud^ent  necessary,  to  order  the  slauRhter 
of  any  or  of  all  diseased  animals  upon  said  premises,  and  of  all  animals  that  have 
been  exposed  to  contagion  or  infection  under  the  following  restrictions:  Said  order 
shall  be  a  written  one,  and  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  there  shall  be  a  distinct 
order  and  duplicate  for  each  owner  of  the  animals  condemned,  the  original  of  eacti 
order  to  be  fiied  by  the  veterinarian  with  the  governor,  and  tne  duplicate  given  to 
said  owner.  And,  further,  before  slaughtering  any  animal  or  animals  that  has 
been  exposed  only  and  does  not  show  disease  the  veterinarian  shall  call  in  con- 
sultation with  him  two  respectable  practicing  veterinarians  or  physicians^  resid^its 
of  the  Territory,  or,  if  this  is  imx)06sible,  then  two  reputable  and  well-known 
stock  owners,  residents  of  the  Territory,  and  shall  have  the  written  endorsemoit 
upon  his  order  of  at  least  one  of  said  consulting  physicians  or  stock  owners,  stating 
that  said  action  is  necessary,  and  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  person  in  charge, 
before  such  animal  or  animals  shall  be  slaughtered. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever,  as  herein  provided,  the  Territorial  veterinarian  shall  order  the 
slaughter  of  one  or  more  animals  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  such  order,  notify 
in  writing  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  thereupon  summon  three  dis- 
interested citizens  (who  shall  be  stock  owners)  of  the  neighborhood  to  act  as  ap- 
praisers of  the  value  of  such  animals.  Such  appraisers,  before  entering  upon  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  shall  be  sworn  to  make  a  true  and  faithful  appraisement, 
without  prejudice  or  favor.  They  shall,  after  making  their  appraisement,  return 
certified  copies  of  their  valuation,  a  separate  one  being  made  for  each  owner,  to- 
gether with  an  accurate  description  of  each  animal  slaughtered  (giving  all  bnmds, 
ear-marks,  wattles,  age  and  sex,  and  class,  as  to  whether  American,  half*breed,  or 
Texan),  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  by  whom  they  were  summoned,  who  shall,  after 
entering  the  same  upon  his  record  and  making  an  endorsement  upon  each,  showing 
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it  to  have  been  properly  recorded,  return  it,  together  with  the  duplicate  order  of 
the  veterinarian,  to  the  person  or  persons  owning  the  animal  elaughtered,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  veterinarian  to  superintend  the  slaughter  of  such 
animals  as  may  be  condemned,  and  also  the  destruction  of  the  carcass,  which  latter 
shall  be  by  burning  to  a^es,  and  shall  include  every  part  of  the  animal  and  hide, 
and  also  excrement  as  far  as  possible.  He  shall  cause  the  said  slaughter  and  burn- 
ing to  be  done  as  cheaply  as  practicable,  and  shall  pay  the  expense  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  hereinafter  provided,  taking  proper  vouchers  for  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  The  Territorial  veterinarian  shall  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  every  year 
to  the  j^overnor  of  all  matters  connected  with  hia  work,  and  the  governor  shall 
transmit  to  the  several  boards  of  county  commissioners  such  parts  of  said  report  as 
may  be  of  general  interest  to  the  breeders  of  live  stock.  The  governor  shall  also 
give  information  in  writing,  as  rapidly  as  he  obtains  it,  to  the  various  boards  of 
county  commissioners,  of  each  cause  of  suspicion  or  first  eruption  of  disease  in 
each  locality,  its  course,  and  the  measures«ad!opted  to  check  it. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  governor  of  the  Territory  shall  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  any  disease  covered  by  this  act  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities  in  an- 
other State  or  Territory,  or  that  conditions  exist  which  render  domestic  animals 
liable  to  convey  disease,  he  shall  thereupon  by  proclamation  schedule  such  locali- 
ties and  prohibit  the  importation  from  tnem  of  any  live  stock  of  the  kind  diseased 
into  this  Territory,  except  under  such  restrictions  as  he  m&y  deem  jiroper.  Any 
corporation,  or  any  person  or  persons,  who,  after  the  publishin^^  of  said  proclama- 
tion, shall  knowingly  receive  m  charge  any  such  animal  or  animals  from  any  one 
of  said  prohibited  districts,  and  transport  or  convey  the  same  within  the  limits  of 
this  Territory,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  a  conviction, 
fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
each  and  every  offense,  and  shall  further  become  liable  for  any  and  all  damages 
and  loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  by  reason  of  the  impoHa- 
tion  or  transportation  of  such  prohibited  animals. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  or  suspect 
that  there  is  upon  his  or  their  premises  any  case  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
among  domestic  animals,  to  immediately  report  the  same  to  the  Territorial  veteri- 
narian; and  a  failure  so  to  do,  or  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  existence  of  such  dis- 
ease, or  to  willfully  or  maliciously  obstruct  or  resist  the  said  veterinarian  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and 
any  person  or  i^ersons  who  sliall  be  convicted  of  any  one  of  the  above  acts  or  omis- 
sions shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  and  every  such  offense,  shall  forfeit  all  claims  for  indemnity  for  loss  from  the 
Territory,  and,  upon  conviction  a  second  time  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above-named 
fine,  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  0,  The  following  regulations  shall  be  observed  in  all  oases  of  disease  covered 
by  this  act:  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  seU,  give  away,  or  in  any  manner  part  with 
any  animal  affected  with  or  suspected  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease;  and  in  the 
case  of  any  animal  that  may  be  known  to  have  been  affected  with  or'exposed  to  any 
such  disease  within  one  year  prior  to  such  disposal,  due  notice  of  the  fact  shall  be 
given  in  writing  to  the  party  receiving  the  animal.  (2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill 
for  butcher  purposes  any  such  animal,  to  sell,  give  away,  or  use  any  part  of  it,  or 
its  milk,  or  to  remove  any  part  of  the  skin.  A  failure  to  observe  these  provisions 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  exceeding  five  himdred  dollars.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  owner  or  person  having  in  charge  any  animal  affected  with  or  suspected 
of  any  conta«:ious  or  infectious  disease,  to  immediately  confine  the  same  in  a  s^e 
place,  isolated  from  other  animals,  and  with  all  necessary  restrictions  to  prevent 
dissemination  of  the  disease,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Territorial  veterinarian. 

The  above  regulations  shall  apply  as  w^ell  to  animals  in  transit  through  the 
Territory  as  to  those  resident  therein,  and  the  Territorial  veterinarian,  or  his  duly 
authorized  a^nt,  shall  have  full  authority  to  examine,  whether  in  car,  or  yards,  or 
stables,  all  animals  passing  through  the  Territory,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  on  detection 
or  suspicion  of  disease  to  take  possession  of  and  treat  and  dispose  of  said  animals  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  for  animals  resident  in  the  Territory. 

Sec.  10.  All  claims  against  the  Territory  arising  from  the  slaughter  of  animals 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  together  with  the  order  of  the  veterinarian 
and  the  valuation  of  the  appraisers,  in  each  case  be  submitted  to  the  Territorial 
auditor,  who  shall  examine  them  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  for  each  one  that 
he  finds  to  be  equitable  and  entitled  to  indemnity  under  this  act,  shall  issue  his  war- 
rant on  the  Territorial  treasurer  for  the  sum  named  in  the  appraisers'  report. 

In  auditing  any  claim  under  this  act  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  auditor  to  satisfy 
himself  that  it  aoes  not  €ome  under  any  class  for  which  indemnity  is  refused  bj 
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fhis  act,  and  ho  shall  require  the  othdavit  of  the  claimant  to  this  fact,  or  if  the 
claimant  be  not  cognizant  thereof,  then  of  some  reputable  person  who  is  c<>^nizant 
thereof,  and  also  the  certificate  of  the  veterinarian  (whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inform 
himself  fully  of  the  facts)  that  in  his  opmion  tlie  claim  is  legal  and  just,  and  tJie 
auditor  may  at  his  discretion  require  furtlier  proof.  The  indenuiity  to  be  granted 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  value  of  the  annual,  as  determined  by  the  ap- 
praisers, without  reference  to  its  diminished  value  because  of  being  diseased.  It 
shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  upon  his  application  and  the  presentation  of  the  proofs 
prescribed  herein;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  owner  to  make  such  application 
within  six  months  of  the  slaughter  of  the  animal  for  which  paymei^t  is  claimed, 
failing  which  such  claim  shall  be  ban*ed  by  limitation. 

These  payments  sliall  be  made  by  the  Ten'itorial  treasurer,  as  before  provided, 
and  from  the  fund  provided  by  this  act. 

The  right  to  indemnity  under  this  act  is  limited  to  animals  destroyed  by  reason 
of  the  existence  or  suspected  existence  of  some  epizootic  disease,  generally  fatal 
and  incurable,  such  as  rinderpest,  hoof-and-mouth  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  an- 
thrax or  Texas  fever  among  bovines,  glanders  among  horses,  and  anthrax  among 
sheep.  For  the  ordinary  contagious  diseases,  not  in  their  nature  fatal,  such  as  scab 
or  hoof -rot  in  sheep,  and  epizootic  influenza  in  horses,  no  indemnity  shall  be  psid. 

Tlie  right  to  indemnity  snail  not  exist  and  payment  of  such  shall  not  be  made  in 
the  following  cases:  (1)  For  animals  belonging  to  the  United  States;  (2)  for.  animals 
that  are  brought  into  the  Territory  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  (8)  for 
animals  that  are  foimd  to  be  diseased  or  that  are  destroyed  because  they  have  been 
exposed  to  disease  before  or  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  Territory;  (4)  when 
an  animal  was  previously  aifected  by  any  other  disease  wliich,  from  its  nature  and 
development,  was  incurable  and  necessarily  fatal;  (5)  when  the  owner  or  person  in 
charge  shall  have  knowingly  or  negligently  omitted  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  eight  and  nine  of  this  act;  (o)  when  the  owner  or  claimant  at  the  time  of 
coming  in  possession  of  the  animal  knew  it  to  be  diseased  or  received  the  notice 
specified  in  the  first  clause  of  section  nine  of  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  The  Territorial  veterinarian  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  together  with  his  actual  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses  when  in  performance  of  his  duty.  These  payments  shall  be  made 
from  tne  funds  provided  by  this  act,  the  salary  from  the  appropriation  for  salary, 
and  the  traveling  espenses  from  the  contingent  fund,  upon  vouchers  signed  and 
sworn  to  by  him  and  approved  by  the  governor,  separate  vouchers  being  made  for 
salary  and  expenses.  No  person  shall  be  competent  imder  this  act  to  receive  the 
appomtment  of  TerritoriaT veterinarian  who  is  not  at  the  date  of  his  appointment 
a  graduate  in  good  standing  of  a  recognized  college  of  veterinary  surgery,  either  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Europe.  He  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years;  he 
may  be  removed  for  cause  by  the  governor,  who  shall  also  have  power  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  The  veterinarian  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  appoint  a  dep- 
uty, for  the  performance  of  whose  duties  the  veterinarian  shall  be  responsible,  and 
who  shall  exercise  such  powers  as  may  be  deputed  to  him  by  the  Territorial  veteri- 
narian. Such  deputy  shall  receive  not  exceeding  four  dollars  per  day  for  the  time 
actually  employed.  The  am)raisers  herein  provided  for  shall  each  receive  &^e  dol- 
lars for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  they  may  be  actually  employed  as  such,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  their  coimty  fund  upon  the  certificate  of  the  justice  who  sum- 
moned them.  The  justice  shall  receive  his  ordinary  fee  for  issuing  a  summons,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  fimd.  The  members  of  the  board  of  health,  veterinarians, 
physicians,  or  stock  owners,  called  in  consultation  by  the  veterinarian,  shall  each 
receive  five  dollars  for  each  day  or  part  of  day  they  may  be  actually  so  employed, 
and  ten  (10)  cents  per  mile  mileage  for  distance  actually  traveled,  wliich  sums  shall 
be  paid  from  the  veterinarian's  continent  fund  hereafter  provided.  For  this  and 
other  incidental  expenses  connected  with  his  work  and  made  Ills  duty  by  this  act, 
such  as  his  travelii^  expenses,  causing  animals  to  be  slaughtered  and  their  carcasses 
burned,  and  disinfecting  infected  premises,  the  veterinarian  shall  have  at  his  dis- 
posal the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  knoi^ni  as  tlie  veterinarian 
contingent  fund. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  sliall  give  good  and  sufficient 
surety  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  proper  management  of  the  same. 
He  shall  make  a  sworn  statement  semi-annually  to  the  governor,  supported  by  full 
vouchers  of  the  amoimt  disbursed;  any  part  of  the  five  thousand  doUars  not  used 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Territorial  treasury.  No  constructive  mileage  shall  be 
paid  imder  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  The  liability  of  the  Territory  for  indemnity  for  animals  destroyed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  in  any  two  years  is  limited  by,  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed, 
the  amount  especially  appropriated  for  that  pmpose  and  for  that  period. 
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Sec.  13.  Hereafter  it  shall  he  the  duty  each  year  of  the  Territorial  hoard  of  equal- 
ization at  the  time  of  making  the  annual  assessment  to  levy  a  special  tax,  not  exceed- 
ing one  mill  on  the  dollar  upon  the  assessed  value  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
mules  in  the  Tei-fitory,  to  he  known  as  the  stock  indemnity  fund.  Said  tax  shall 
be  levied  and  collectea  by  the  several  counties  and  paid  to  the  Territorial  treasurer  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  levying,  collection,  and  payment  of  other  Ter- 
ritorial taxes.  Said  fund  shall  constitute  the  indemnity  fund  sp^ecified  by  this  act  to 
be  used  in  paying  for  animals  d^troyed  under  the  provisions  thereof.  It  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be.  paid  out  by  the  Territorial  treasurer 
as  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  ils  passage. 
^    Approved  March  8,  1883.    Amended  March  13,  1886. 


QUABAVTIHE  FBOCLAKATIOBS. 
ARIZONA. 

Tebrttory  of  Arizona,  Executive  Department. 

Whereas  the  live-stock  sanitary  conunission  of  the  Temtory  of  Arizona  have 
directed  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  rehable  information  has  reached  them  that 
contagious  pleiuro-pneumonia  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  large  number  of  animals 
within  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, Illinois,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  is  liable  to  make  its  appearance  in 
the  State  of  Missouri;  that  the  cattle  interests  of  the  Territory  are  greatly  endangered 
by  the  prevalence  of  this  plague  in  the  said  States  owing  to  importation  of  cattle 
tnerefrom;  and 

Whereas  the  inmaense  cattle  interests  of  Arizona  are  thus  menaced,  and  a  heavy 
loss  upon  this,  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  industries,  is  liable  to  occur  unless 
precautionary  measures  are  adopted: 

Now,  therefore,  L  C.  Meyer  ZuUck,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  by  virtue 
of  tlie  authority  of  law  in  me  vested,  do  hereby  order,  establish,  and  declare  a  quar- 
antine, to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1887,  against  all  the  said  Territory, 
heretofore  mentioned,  embracing  also  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  on  all  bovine  cattle  from  said  locaUties  coming  into  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
unless  they  are  cjuarantined  at  the  point  of  entry  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  hve-stock  sanitary  commission  of  Arizona  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days,  and  retained  there  until  they  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  health  signed  by 
the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  or  some  duly  authorized  deputy 
under  him. 

In  testunony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
the  Territory  to  be  hereto  affixed. 

Done  at  Presoott,  the  capital,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1887. 

C.  Meybb  Zulick. 

By  the  governor: 
Wm.  C.  Foster, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Territory, 

COLORADO. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Colorado  State  veterinary  sanitary 
board,  I,  Alva  Adams,  governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
in  me  vested  by  law,  do  hereby  forbid  the  importation  into  this  State  of  any  sheep, 
except  rams,  8ni^)ed  by  rail  from  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  imless  ac<Jom- 

Cied  by  a  certificate  of  health  given  by  the  Colorado  State  veterinary  sanitary 
rd. 
Also,  by  this  proclamation  I  forbid  the  shipment  and  importation  into  this  State 
of  all  cattle  cominig  from  the  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Now 
York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  except  under  such  rules,  restrictions,  and  regulations 
as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Colorado  State  veterinary  aanj'ary  board. 
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All  other  proclamations  relating  to  cattle  and  sheep  are  hereby  withdrawn  ana 
annulled. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  this  nineteenth  day  of  April,  1887. 

Alva  Adams, 

Oovemor. 
James  Rice, 

Secretary  of  State, 

DAKOTA. 

"Whereas  by  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  entitled  '*An  act  to  suppress  and  prevent  the  spread  of  conta- 
gious and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  approved  March  11,  A.  D. 
1887,  it  is  my  duty,  when  I  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities,  by  proclamation,  to 
schedule  such  localities  and  prohibit  the  importation  from  them  of  any  live  stock 
into  this  Territory,  except  under  such  restrictions  as  I,  after  consultation  with  the 
Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  may  deem  proper;  and 

Whereas  I  have  reason  to  believe,  upon  the  representation  of  the  Territorial  vete- 
rinary surgeon,  that  conditions  exist  which  render  domestic  animals  and  Texas  cat- 
tle in  any  and  all  of  the  counties  in  the  following  named  States  and  Territories,  viz: 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Virginia,  Yermont,  Texas,  and  the  Domimon  of  Canada,  liable  to  convey 


Now,  therefore,  I,  Louis  K.  Church,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  said  statute  and  pursuant  to  the  terms 
thereof,  do  herebjr  schedule  the  localities  hereinbefore  named,  and  I  do  hereby 
strictly  forbid  the  importation  into  the  Territory  of  Dakota  of  any  cattle  whatsoever 
which  have  been  brought  from  any  portion  of  said  scheduled  localities,  or  any  of 
them,  except  upon  certificate  of  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  tliat  such  ca^e 
have  been  subject  to  a  quarantine  of  ninety  days,  and  except  Texas  cattle  that  have 
been  driven  overland  all  the  way  from  Texas,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  a  vet- 
erinarian's certificate  of  health. 

And  I  do  hereby  further  forbid  the  importation  into  this  Territory  of  any  and  all 
cattle  driven  or  snipped  from  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  country,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  accomp|aniea  by  a  certificate  of  health,  given  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of 
said  State,  Territory,  or  country,  or  his  regularly  appointed  and  authorized  deputy, 
who  shall  have  carefully  examined  all  such  cattle  immediately  prior  to  the  giving 
of  such  certificate.  And  when  considered  necessary,  the  Territorial  veterinary  sur- 
geon shall  have  power  to  re-inspect,  wherever  found,  all  animals  covered  by  tliis 
act,  and  if  found  diseased  or  suspected  of  being  diseased,  to  subject  the  same  to 
such  detention  and  quarantine  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  in  the  premises. 

And  I  do  hereby  further  order  all  persons,  corporations,  or  companies  to  give  due 
and  proper  notice  to  said  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  preceding  the  arrival  at  the 
boundary  line  of  all  such  live  stock  as  proi)erly  comes  within  the  province  of  this 
proclamation.  All  live  stock  shall  be  examined  or  quarantined  at  such  station  or 
stations  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon. 

And  I  do  also  further  warn  au  persons,  corporations,  or  companies  whomsoever 
not  in  any  manner  to  violate  or  attempt  to  violate  the  prohibition  herein  contained 
or  contained  in  said  act. 

And  I  do  hereby  direct  all  sheriffs,  constables,  deputies,  and  other  j)eace  officers 
within  this  Territory  to  keep  strict  watch  and  to  be  vigilant  and  see  to  it  that  all  the 
commands  of  this,  my  proclamation,  are  obeyed  and  respected,  and  to  arrest  any 
and  all  persons  violating  the  same.  And  I  f  lurther  direct  all  such  officers  to  report 
to  me,  without  delay,  all  such  violations  of  this,  my  proclamation. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakota  to  be  attached,  at  the  city  of  Bismarck,  the  capital  of  said 
Territory,  this  fourth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1887. 

By  the  governor. 

Louis  K.  Church, 
Oovemor, 

M.  L.  MCCORMACK, 

Seci'etary  of  DakoUu 
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ILLINOIS. 

PROCLAMATION, 

Whereas  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Illinois,  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
pression and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among 
domestic  animals,*'*  approved  June  27  1885,  in  force  July  1, 1885;  approved  and  in 
force  April  20, 1887,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  June  15, 1887,  in  force  July  1 ,  1887, 
the  board  of  livenstock  commissioners  of  Imnois  have  reported  to  me,  under  date  of 
July  6, 1887,  that  the  disease  known  as  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle 
now  exists  throughout  the  following  describea  geographical  district  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  boimded  by  the  following  lines,  to  wit:  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  whore  the  south  side  of  Twenty-second  street  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  in  Cook  Coimty,  touches  said  lake;  thence  west  along  the  south  side  of  said 
Twenty-second  street  and  on  a  line  extended  west  to  the  Desplaines  River:  thence 
northwardly  along  the  east  shore  of  said  river  to  the  south  line  of  the  town  of  Leyden; 
thence  east  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town  of  Jefferson;  thence  north  along 
the  west  line  of  the  said  town  of  Jefferson  to  the  northwest  comer  thereof;  thence 
east  along  the  northern  line  of  the  towns  of  Jefferson  and  Lake  View  to  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  thence  southerly  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  place  of 
l^ginning;  and 

Whereas  said  board  of  live-stock  commissioners  have,  in  pursuance  of  said  act, 
reported  to  me  that  in  their  judgment  it  is  necessary  to  schedule  and  quarantine 
such  geographical  district  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  said  disease  m  said  dis- 
trict and  into  contiguous  territory,  and  have  recommended  that  I  schedule  and 
quarantine  said  district  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec.  5  of  said  act: 
Therefore, 

I,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  provided  by  section  5 
of  said  above  entitled  act,  do  hereby  make  proclamation  of  the  foregoing  facts  and 
schedule  the  above  desi^ated  ^ographical  district  and  prohibit  aU  domestic  ani- 
mals of  the  bovine  species  withm  said  district  from  being  moved  from  one  prem- 
ises to  another,  or  over  any  public  highway  or  any  unf enced  lot  or  piece  of  ground, 
or  from  being  brought  into  or  taken  from  said  district,  except  upon  obtaining  a 
special  permit,  signed  by  the  board  of  live-stock  commissioners,  or  member  thereof , 
or  agent  or  officer  of  the  board  duly  authorized  bv  it  to  issue  such  permits. 

Tms  proclamation  to  go  into  effect  from  and  after  its  publication. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and  cause  the  great  seal  of  State  to 
be  affixed.    Done  at  the  city  of  Springfield  the  day  and  year  f&st  above  written. 

R.  J.  Oglesby. 

By  the  governor: 
H.  D.  Dement, 
Secretary  of  State, 

RULES  OOVERNINa  THE    MOVEMENT  OF  CATTLE  THROUGH  THE  DISTRICT. 

1.  No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  movement  of  bovine  animals  by  rail  when 
passing  through  the  district. 

2.  Any  bovine  animal  brought  into  said  district  in  violation  of  quarantine  regu- 
lations prescribed  in  the  governor's  proclamation  shall  be  treated  as  an  infected 
animal,  and  liable  to  condemnation  and  slaughter  under  the  provisions  of  law, 
and  the  owner  and  the  person  in  charge  thereof  will  be  subject  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law. 

John  M.  Pearson, 
H.  McChesney, 
E.  S.  Wilson, 
Board  of  Live-Stock  Commissioners, 
Approved: 

R.  J.  Oglesby. 

State  of  Illinois,  Executive  Department, 

Springfieldy  III,  May  6, 1886. 
Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Illinois,  entitled  "An 
act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  the  suppression  and  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,"  approved  June  37, 1885, 
in  force  July  1,  1885,  the  board  of  live-stock  commissioners  oi  Illinois  reported  to 
me,  under  date  of  April  29, 1886,  tlmt  the  condition  of  cattle  south  of  the  tlurty-sixth 
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parallel  of  latitude  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  south  of  the  thirty-flfth  par- 
allel of  latitude  east  of  the  Mississippi  tliver,  is  now  such  as  to  render  tnetu  liable 
to  convey  splenic  or  Texas  fever  to  the  cattle  of  this  State  if  imported  into  this  State 
between  the  periods  of  spring  and  autunm  frosts,  as  expressed  in  the  foUowing  coui- 
mimication: 

State  op  Illinois, 
State  Boabd  op  Live-Stock  Commissioners, 

Springfield,  April  29, 1886. 
To  Hon.  R.  J.  Oqlesby,  Oovemor  of  lUinois: 

In  view  of  the  great  loss  and  damage  which  in  past  years  has  been  sustained  liy 
citizens  of  this  State  by  reason  of  splenic  or  Texas  fever,  which,  according  to  the 
best  information  obtainable,  is  transmitted  to  our  native  cattle  only  by  cattle  com- 
ing from  the  country  south  of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  south  of  the  85th  parallel  of  latitude  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  between 
the  periods  of  spring  and  autumn  frosts;  and  whereas,  after  due  examination  and 
investigation,  we  find  that  such  cattle,  if  introduced  into  this  State  during  t^  period 
named,  will  conununicate  disease  to  the  domestic  cattle  of  this  State: 

We  therefore  report  to  ^ou  that  the  condition  of  cattle  south  of  the  86th  parallel 
of  latitude  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  now  such  as  to  render  them  liable  to  convey  splenic 
or  Texas  fever  to  the  cattle  of  this  State  if  imported  into  this  State  during  the  period 
designated,  which  fever  is  an  infectious  and  extremeljr  fatal  disease;  and  we  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  you  issue  your  proclamation  scheduling  the  above- 
d!escribea  localities,  and  prohibit  the  importation  into  this  State  of  cattle  from  the 
localities  scheduled,  from  the  Ist  day  of  April  to  the  1st  day  of  November  of  each 
year,  subject  to  the  exceptions  and  regulations  that  have  been  prescribed  by  this 
board  and  approved  by  you,  and  which  are  herewith  submitted  aa  a  part  of  this 
report  and  recommendation. 

J.  M.  Peasson, 
D.  W.  Smith, 
H.  McChesney, 
Board  of  Live-Stock  Commissioners, 

And  whereas  the  said  live-stock  commissioners  have  recommended  that  I  issue 
proclamation  according  to  the  terms  of  the  above-entitled  act,  scheduling  such  lo- 
calities, and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  cattle  from  such  localities  into  the  State 
of  niinois  from  the  1st  day  of  April  to  the  1st  day  of  November  of  each  year,  except 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  adopted  by  said  board  of  live-stock  commission- 
ers and  approved  by  the  governor,  which  regulations  are  herewith  submitted  and 
made  a  part  of  this  proclamation. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  4  of  said  above  entitled  act,  do  hereby  make  proclamation  of  the 
foregoing  facts  and  schedule  the  above  designated  locahties,  being  the  country  south 
of  the  thirty-sixth  paraUel  of  latitude  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  south  of 
the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  prohibit  the 
importation  of  any  cattle  from  the  above-mentioned  localities  into  tne  State  of 
Illinois  from  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  except 
under  the  regulations  hereto  attached  that  have  been  prescribed  by  the  said  board 
of  hve-stock  commissioners  and  approved  by  the  governor  as  follows : 

exceptions  and  reqitlations 

prescribed  by  the  board  of  live-stock  commissioners,  goveminsf  the  importatioQ  of 
cattle  into  this  State  from  locahties  scheduled  in  the  governor  s  proclamation  with 
reference  to  splenic  or  Texas  fever: 

(1)  Cattle  from  the  scheduled  localities  may,  while  in  transit  through  this  State, 
b3  unloaded  for  the  necessary  time  requirea  in  feeding  and  watering,  in  regular 
railroad  shipping-pens  or  feed-yards. 

(2)  Cattle  may  be  imported  from  the  scheduled  localities  where  they  are  des- 
tined for  immediate  slaughter  in  this  State,  in  which  case  such  cattle  shall  not  be 
driven  over  public  highways  or  commons  where  cattle  are  permitted  to  range  at 
large. 

(U)  In  case  persons  are  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of  the  above  prohibited  cattle 
for  purposes  of  feeding  and  grazing  within  this  State,  such  persons  shall  make 
apphcation  to  the  State  veterinarian,  or  to  this  board,  for  permission  to  do  so,  when 
such  cattle  shall  be  placed  in  quarantine  for  a  period  of  nmety  days,  at  tlie  o%\'ncr*a 
expense,  under  such  rules  ana  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board* 
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This  proclamation  to  go  into  effect  Saturday  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and  cause  the  great  seal  of  state  to 
be  affixed.    Done  at  the  city  of  Springfield  the  day  and  year  first  fbove  written. 

Richard  J.  Oolesby. 
By  the  governor : 

Henry  D.  Dement, 
Secretary  of  State, 

INDIANA. 

Whereas  information  has  reached  me  that  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  in  Cook 
Coimty,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  other  localities,  to  an  alarming  extent ;  and 

Whereas  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1885, 1  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  cattle  from  said  State  of  Illinois,  and  other  scheduled  locahties, 
except  under  the  conditions  and  Under  the  restrictions  therein  named: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Isaac  P.  Gray,  governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby 
issue  this  proclamation,  hereby  notifying  any  and  all  persons  that  said  first-named 
proclamation  is  still  in  full  effect,  and  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereimto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  State 
to  be  affixed  at  the  city  of  Indianapolis  this  11th  day  of  October,  1886. 

Isaac  P.  Gray. 

By  the  governor : 
W.  K.  Myers, 

Secretary  of  State, 

IOWA. 

Whereas  many  of  the  prominent  farmers  and  stock-growers  of  the  State,  more 
and  more  realizing  the  extreme  danger  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  request  that  additional 
restrictions  be  placed  upon  the  importation  of  cattle  from  the  State  of  Illinois: 

Therefore,  I,  William  Larrabee,  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  do  now  forbid  the 
importation  into  this  State,  from  Illinois,  of  any  cattle,  except  in  such  special  cases 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  this  State  and  upon  compliance 
with  such  reflations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

And  I  agam  appeal  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  especially  to  all  State, 
county,  and  mumcipal  officers,  to  aid  to  tlie  best  of  their  abilities  to  ward  off  from 
our  State  the  calamity  of  an  invasion  of  that  dreadful  plague. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  Done  at  Des  Mloines,  this  fifteenth  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Wm.  Larrabee. 

By  the  governor : 

Frank  D.  Jackson, 
Secretary  of  State, 

KANSAS. 

Whereas  reliable  information  has  reached  the  live-stock  sanitary  commission  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  that  conta^ous  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  a  large  number  of  animals  within  the  Slates  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  and 

Whereas  the  cattle  interests  of  the  State  of  Kansas  are  greatly  endangered  by 
the  prevalence  of  this  plague  at  points  situated  dn  the  princip^  avenues  of  the  live- 
stocK  traffic  of  the  country,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  the  disease  to  become 
wide-spread;  and 

Wliereas  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  within  the  State  of  Kansas  would  seriously 
depreciate  the  value  of  our  cattle  and  close  the  markets  of  the  world  against  our  boef : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Martin,  governor  of  Kansas,  do  hereby,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  law,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
live-stock  sanitary  commission,  declare  and  establish  a  quarantine  against  the  intro- 
duction into  this  State  of  all  animals  of  the  bovine  species  coming  from  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  unless  aU  such  cattle  are 
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quarantined  at  the  point  of  entry  for  a  jieriod  of  ninety  days,  and  retained  there 
until  tlioy  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  health,  signed  by  the  State  veterinarum. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  and  caused  to  be 
affixed  the  gieat  seal  of  the  State.  Done  at  the  city  of  Topeka,  on  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 

John  A.  Martik. 
By  the  governor: 
E.  B.  Allen, 

Secretary  of  State. 

MICHIGAN. 

EXBCUTIVK  OFFIOE, 

Lansing,  Michigan,  November  28,  1885. 

Whereas  pleuro-pneumonia,  a  contagious  disease,  is  now  prevailing  amongst  cattle 
in  the  county  of  Cook,  in  the  State  of  Illinois; 

And  whereas  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  being  brought  into  this  State  from  said 
county  of  Cook,  and  there  is  danger  that  said  disease  will  be  communicated  to,  and 
become  prevalent  amongst,  cattle  in  this  State: 

Now,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  danger,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  act  No.  182  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1885,  of  this  State,  being  **  Aji  act 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  live-stock  sanitary  commission  and  a  State 
veterinarian,  and  to  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties,  and  to  prevent  and  suppress 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  the  live  stock  of  the  State,"  it  is  herel^ 
ordered  that  no  cattle  shall  be  brought  from  said  county  of  Cook,  StEite  of  Illinois, 
into  this  State  to  be  kept  for  feeding,  or  to  be  slaughtered  therein,  which  have  such 
disease,  or  have  been  exposed  to  the  same. 

On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  December,  1886,  one  or  more  of  said  commisssioners,  or 
a  competent  veterinarian  appointed  by  them,  will  remain  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  all  shipments  of  cattle  consigned  from  said  county  of 
Cook  to  local  points  in  tms  State,  and  no  cattle  shall  be  dipped  into  this  State  as 
aforesaid  from  said  points  without  a  written  certificate  and  permit  from  one  of  said 
commissioners  or  veterinarian  so  appointed. 

Russell  A.  Alqer. 

By  the  governor : 

H.  A.  CONANT, 

Secretary  of  State. 

EZEOUTTVE  OPFIOK, 

Lansing,  Michigan,  December  8, 1886. 

Whereas  reports  show  that  contagious  pleuro-pnetunonia  has  been  found  to  exist 
amongst  the  cattle  of  Cook  Countv,  Illinoia,  to  a  much  greater  extent  and  covering 
a  much  larger  territory  tlian  had  heretofore  been  supposed,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  being  killed,  includmg  not  only  those  which  are 
known  to  be  affected  by  the  disease,  but  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  exposed  to 
the  same  within  said  county  of  Cook  ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cattle  interests  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  that  every  precaution  possible  sliould  be  taken  to  exclude  such  disease 
from  this  State ;  and 

Wliereas,  in  the  judgment  of  the  live-stock  sanitary  commission  of  this  State, 
established  by  act  No.  182  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1885,  the  precautionary  measures 
hereinafter  named  ought  to  be  adopted  : 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  in  accordance  with  the  act  heretofore  referred  to,  that  here- 
after, and  until  this  order  is  countermanded,  no  live  stock  shall  be  shipped  to  buy 
place*  in  this  State  from  said  coimty  of  Cook,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  either  for  feed- 
mg,  slaughtering,  or  other  piu^K)8(^,  and  that  all  cattle  shipped  through  the  State 
shall  not  ue  unl^uled  and  fed  withm  the  State,  except  at  such  points  as  wfll  not  ex- 
pose other  cattle. 

RXTBSBLL  A.  ALQKR. 

By  the  governor : 
H.  A.  CONANT, 

Secretary  of  State. 

MONTANA. 

Wliereas  by  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Montana,  entitled  "An  act  to  suppress  and  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  and  Texas  cattle,** 
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approved  March  10,  A.  D.,  1885,  it  is  my  duty,  when  I  shall  have  reason  to  believ* 
that  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities, 
by  proclamation,  to  schedule  such  localities  and  prohibit  the  imi)ortation  from  them 
of  any  live  stock  into  this  Territory,  except  under  such  restrictions  as  I,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Territorial  vetermary  surgeon,  may  deem  proper ;  and 

Whereas  I  have  reason  to  beheve,  upon  the  representation  of  the  board  of  stock 
commissioners  and  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  that  conditions  exist  which 
render  domestic  animals  and  Texas  cattle  in  any  and  all  the  counties  of  the  follow- 
ing States  and  Territories,  viz.,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Vermont,  and  Texas,  liable  to 
convey  disease : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  P.  H.  Leslie,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  said  statute,  and  pursuant  to  the  terms 
thereof,  do  hereby  schedule  the  localities  hereinbefore  named,  and  I  do  hereby 
strictly  forbid  the  importation  into  the  Territory  of  any  cattle  whatsover,  which 
have  been  brought  from  any  portion  of  said  scheduled  locahties,  or  any  of  tliem, 
except  upon  certificate  of  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  that  such  cattle  have 
been  subject  to  a  quarantine  of  ninety  days,  and  except  Texas  cattle  that  have  been 
driven  overland  all  the  way  from  Texas,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  a  veteri- 
narian's certificate  of  healtli. 

And  I  do  hereby  further  forbid  the  importation  into  this  Territory  of  any  and  all 
cattle  driven  or  sliipped  from  anv  other  State,  Territory,  or  counti'y ,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  accompamed  by  a  certificate  of  health  given  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of 
said  State,  Territory,  or  coimtry,  or  his  regularly  appointed  and  authorized  deputy, 
who  shall  have  carefully  exammed  all  such  cattle  immediately  prior  to  the  giving 
of  such  certificate.  And  all  such  cattle  shall  be  examined  at  such  station  or  stations 
as  shall  be  designated  by  tlie  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon. 

And  I  do  hereby  warn  all  persons,  corporations,  and  companies  whomsoever,  not 
in  any  manner  to  violate,  or  attempt  to  violate,  the  prohibition  herein  contained, 
or  contained  in  said  act. 

And  I  do  hereby  direct  all  sheriffs,  constables,  stock  inspectors,  and  other  peace 
officers  within  this  Territory  to  keep  strict  watch,  and  to  be  vigilant,  and  see  to  it 
that  all  the  commands  of  this,  my  proclamation,  are  obeyed  and  respected,  and  to 
arrest  any  and  all  persons  violating  the  same.  And  I  further  direct  all  such  ofiicers 
to  report  to  me,  without  delay,  all  such  violations  of  this,  my  proclamation. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Territory  of  Montana  to  be  attached,  at  the  city  of  Helena,  the  capital  of  said  Terri- 
tory, this  28th  day  of  April,  A,  D.  1887. 

P.  H.  Lbsub. 

By  the  governor : 
Wm.  B.  Webb, 

Secretary  of  Montana, 

Whereaa,  by  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Montana,  entitled  *'An  act  to  suppress  and  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  and  Texas  cattle,"  ap- 
proved March  10,  A.  D.  1885,  it  is  my  duty,  when  I  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
any  conta^ous  or  infectious  disease  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  locahties,  by 
proclamation,  to  schedule  such  localities,  and  prohibit  the  importation  from  them  of 
any  five  stock  into  this  Territory,  except  under  such  restrictions  as  I,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  may  deem  proper;  and 

Whereas  I  have  reason  to  beheve,  upon  the  representation  of  the  board  of  stock 
commissioners  and  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon,  that  conditions  exist  which 
render  domestic  animals  and  Texas  cattle  in  any  and  all  of  the  counties  of  the  fol- 
lowing-named States  and  Territories,  viz.,  Illinois,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of  CJolumbia,  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Vermont, 
liable  to  convey  disease: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  P.  H.  Leslie,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  said  statute,  and  pursuant  to  the  terms  thereof, 
do  hereby  schedule  the  locahties  hereinbefore  named,  and  I  do  hereby  strictly  for- 
bid the  importation  into  the  Territory  of  any  cattle  whatsoever  which  have  been 
brought  from  any  portion  of  said  scheduled  localities,  or  any  one  of  them,  except 
upon  certificate  of  the  Territorial  veterinary  surgeon  that  such  cattle  have  been 
subject  to  a  quarantine  of  ninety  days,  and  except  Texas  cattle  that  have  been  driven 
overland  all  the  way  from  Texas,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  a  veterinarian's 
certificate  of  health. 

And  I  do  hereby  further  forbid  the  importation  into  this  Territory  of  any  and  all 
cattle  driven  or  shipped  from  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  country,  unless  tlie  same 
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shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health  given  by  the  veterinary  surfi^eon  si 
said  State,  Territory,  or  country,  or  his  re^rularly  appointed  and  authorized  depvityi 
who  sliall  have  carefully  examined  all  such  cattle  immediately  prior  to  the  giving 
of  such  certificate;  and  aU  such  cattle  shall  be  examined  at  such  station  or  stations 
as  shall  be  designated  by  the  TeiTitorial  veterinary  surgeon. 

And  I  do  hereby  warn  all  pei*sons,  cor^rations,  and  companies  whomsoever,  not 
in  any  manner  to  violate  or  attempt  to  violate  the  prohibition  herein  contained,  or 
contained  in  said  act. 

And  I  do  hereby  direct  all  sheriffs,  constables,  stock  inspectors,  and  other  peace 
officers  within  this  TeiTitory  to  keep  strict  watch  and  to  be  vigilant,  and  see  to  it 
that  all  the  commands  of  this,  my  proclamation,  are  obeved  and  reobected,  and  to 
arrest  any  and  all  persons  violating  the  i-ame;  and  I  further  direct  all  such  officers 
to  report  to  me,  without  delay,  all  such  violations  of  this  proclamation. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  ot  tiie 
Territory  of  Montana  to  be  attached,  at  the  city  of  Helena,  the  capital  of  said  Ter- 
ritory, this  28th  day  of  AprU,  A.  D.  1887. 

P.  H.  Lbsus. 

By  the  governor: 
Wm.  B.  Webb, 

Secretary  of  Montana, 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory 
of  Montana,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  suppress  and  prevent  dissemination  of  scab  and  infect- 
ious diseases  among  sheep,"  and  approved  March  ten,  eighteen  hundred  andeigh^- 
seven,  it  is  made  my  duty,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  or  secretary 
and  two  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  anj  district  or  coutity  wool-grow- 
ers' association,  to  schedule  such  localities  and  prohibit  the  introduction  from  them 
of  any  sheep  into  this  Territory  except  under  such  restrictions  as  I  may  deem  proper; 
and  whereas  the  recommendations  prescribed  in  said  act  as  the  basis  of  executive 
action  have  been  filed  in  this  office,  which,  with  the  accompanying  facts  therein  set 
forth,  manifestly  show  that  the  sheep  in  any  and  all  States  and  Territories,  to  wit: 
Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California,  Wasliin^on  Territory,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  if  brought 
into  this  Territory  are  liable  to  bring  with  them  the  disease  called  scab  and  otner 
loathsome  contagious  disorders. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Preston  H.  Leslie,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  said  statute  and  the  terms  thereof,  do  hereby 
schedule  the  locality  herein oef ore  named,  and  I  do  hereby  forbid  the  importation 
into'  the  Territory  of  Montana  of  any  sheep  whatsoever  which  have  been  brought 
from  any  portion  of  said  localities,  or  any  of  them,  except  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
Territxjnal  veterinary  surgoon  that  such  sheep  have  been  inspected  by  him  or  his 
deputy  and  found  to  be  clear  of  said  scab  ana  of  any  infectious  disease;  and  I  do 
hereby  warn  all  corporations,  persons,  and  companies  to  give  due  and  full  notice  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon  of  Montana  preceding  the  arrival  at  the  boundary  line  of  all 
such  sheep  as  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  proclamation;  and  I  enjoin  upon 
all  sheriffs,  constables,  and  other  peace  officers  within  this  Territory  to  keep  smct 
watch  and  be  vigilant,  and  see  to  it  that  the  conunands  of  this  proclamation  are 
obeyed  and  respected,  and  to  arrest  all  persons  who  may  violate  tlie  same. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Montana  to  be  affixed  at  the  city  of  Helena,  the  capital  of  said  Territory, 
this  second  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

P.  H.  Lesub, 

Oovemor. 

By  the  governor: 
Wm.  B.  Webb, 

Secretary  of  Montana. 

NEBRASKA. 

Wliereas  the  disease  known  as  Texas  or  splenic  fever  is  common  among  the 
cattle  of  various  Southern  States;  and 

Whereas  danger  to  the  live-stock  interests  of  Nebraska  is  apprehended  from  the 
introduction  of  cattle  affected  with  said  disease;  and 

Whereas  the  live-stock  sanitary  commission  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  said  commission,  held  at  Lincoln  on  the  second  day  of  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"  Reaolv^,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  prohibit  by  proclamation  the  enter* 
ing  into  the  State  of  Nebraska  of  all  cattle  that  have  been  shipped  all  or  any  pari 
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of  the  way  from  the  States  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  during  the  months 
of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  W,  Dawes,  goTernor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  under 
the  direction  of  tJie  foregoing  resolution,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me,  do  hereby  issue  my  proclamation  declaring  and  establishing  quarantine  and 
prohU>iting  the  entry  into  the  State  of  all  cattle  that  have  been  snipped  all  or  anv 
part  ot  the  wa7  from  all  or  either  of  the  above-named  places,  except  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  tmie  by  the  live-stock  sani- 
tary commission  of  this  State. 

The  quarantine  so  declared  and  established  will  be  enforced  by  the  live-stock 
sanitary  oonmiission  and  State  veterinarian. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the 
great  seal  <^  tne  State  of  Nebraska. 

Done  at  Lincoln  this  eighteenth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six. 

Jambs  W.  Dawes. 

^y  the  governor: 
E.  P.  RoaoEM, 

Secretary  of  Skite* 

NEW  MEXICO. 

It  having  been  communicated  to  me  in  writing  b^  the  cattle  sanitary  board  of 
New  Mexico  that  a  certain  fatal,  contagious,  and  infectious  disease,  commonly  known 
as  pleuro-pneumonia,  exists  and  has  become  epidemic  amon^  bovine  cattle  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  and  in  the  foreign  countries  of  Scot- 
land, England,  and  tiie  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  that  such  conditions  exist  as  to  ren- 
der such  disease  liable  to  be  communicated  to  cattle  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
through  the  importation  of  cattle  from  such  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  par- 
ticularl^r  throu^  the  general  stock-yards  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  in  the  city  of  Kansas  City,  in  the  State  of  Missouri;  also  that  cattle 
have  been  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  said  contagious  disease  and  infected  there- 
with without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  thereof  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  and 
after  sooh  exposure;  therefore  I,  Edmund  G.  Ross,  governor  of  the  Territorv  of 
New  Mexico,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  by  law, 
do  hereby  forbid  the  shipment  and  importation  into  said  Territoiy,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  of  all  bovine  cattle  from  either  of  the  above-named  States  and  foreign 
countriee,  or  through  the  aforesaid  cities  of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  or  either  of 
them,  except  upon  the  conditions  and  restrictions  as  follows,  to  wit: 

(1)  All  bovine  cattle  coming  from  either  of  the  above-named  States  and  foreign 
countriee,  or  through  either  of  the  aforesaid  cities  of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
before  being  permitted  to  enter  said  Territory  must  be  accompanied  by  reliable 
documental^  evidence  under  oath  to  the  inspector  inspecting  the  same  that  they 
and  each  and  all  of  them  have  been  outside  of  each  of  the  above-named  States  and 
foreign  coimtries,  and  have  not  been  unloaded  or  been  in  either  of  the  stock-yards 
in  eiUier  of  the  aforesaid  cities  of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  at  any  time  withm  six 
months  immediately  preceding  their  arrival  at  the  boundary  line  of  the  Territory, 
and  that  during  all  that  time  they  or  any  of  them  have  shown  no  symptoms  of  such 
disease;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  inspector  inspecting  the  same  must  be  satisfied 
from  actual  inspection  that  none  of  them  at  the  time  of  inspection  show  any  symp- 
toms of  such  disease. 

(2)  For  the  present  and  until  otherwise  provided,  all  bovine  cattle  coming  from 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  States  and  foreign  countries,  or  that  have  been  in 
either  of  the  aforesaid  cities  of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
said  Territory  after  inspection  only  by  way  of  Raton,  in  said  Territory. 

(3)  All  bovine  cattle  which  by  any  route,  durect  or  indirect,  could  have  been 
within  either  of  the  stock-yards  in  the  aforesaid  cities  of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 
within  six  months  prior  to  inspection  shall  be  inspected  before  being  admitted  into 
said  Territory  by  such  inspector  as  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  said  cat- 
tle sanitary  board. 

(4)  If  upon  such  inspection  and  proofs  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  any  of  the  cat- 
tle so  inspected  can  be  driven  or  imported  into  said  Territorv  without  violating  any 
of  the  tertns  and  conditions  of  tliis  proclamation  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  said  Territory  applicable  thereto,  then  the  same  may  be  admitted^ into  said  Ter- 
ritory; otherwise  such  admission  is  hereby  prohibited. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  conditions  the  inspectors  of  any  cattle  under  the 
proclamation  may  require  the  importer  to  furnish  satisfactory  documentary  evi- 
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dence,  under  oath,  showing  each  and  all  the  places  where  the  cattle  have  been  dnr- 
ing  the  six  months  preceding  the  inspection;  and  if  the  inspector  shall  liave  good 
reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that  any  of  the  material  i)roofs  offered  by  the  importer 
ai*e  um*eliable  or  insumcient,  he  may  refuse  a  permit  for  the  entry  of  the  cattle 
mitil  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

(0)  Wlien  the  inspector  grants  a  permit  for  the  entry  of  cattle  under  this  procla- 
mation the  same  shall  be  in  writing  and  accompany  the  cattle  to  their  destination; 
and  while  the  cattle  are  in  transit  mto  or  through  the  Territory  the  owner  or  per- 
son in  chai'ge  shall  produce  such  permit  on  demand  to  any  other  inspector  or  to  any 
otlier  person  whose  interests  may  oe  affected  by  the  importation  of  diseased  cattle; 
povided,  there  shall  be  no  detention  of  the  cattle  in  transit  after  producing  the 
proper  permit.  Any  refusal  or  neglect  to  so  produce  a  permit  shall  render  the  cat- 
tle liable  to  inspection,  or  to  be  again  inspected  at  the  cost  of  the  owner. 

(7)  For  all  inspections  of  cattle  imder  this  proclamation  a  charge  of  twenty  centg 
per  head  of  the  cattle  inspected  may  be  made  and  collected  by  the  inspector  from 
the  owner  or  person  in  cliarge  of  the  cattle. 

(8)  This  proclamation  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  June,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  official  hand  and  caused  to  be  af- 
fixed the  great  seal  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  twenty-first  day  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Edmund  G.  Ross, 

Chvemor. 

It  having  been  communicated  to  me  in  writing  by  the  cattle  sanitary  board  of 
New  Mexico  and  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  a  certain 
fatal,  contagious,  and  infectious  disease,  commonly  known  as  pleuro-pneumonia, 
exists  and  hos  become  epidemic  among  bovine  cattle  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illi- 
nois, and  in  the  foreign  coimtries  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, and  that  such  conditions  exist  as  to  render  such  disease  liable  to  be  oom- 
municated  to  the  cattle  in  the  Territor j  of  New  Mexico  through  the  importation  of 
the  same  from  such  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  tnrough  the 
general  stock-yards  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  btate  of  Ilunois,  and  tha 
city  of  Kansas  City,  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  also  that  cattle  have  been  known  ta 
have  been  exposed  to  said  contagious  disease  and  infected  therewith  without  ex« 
hibiting  any  symptoms  thereof  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  and  after  such  ex* 
posure; 

Therefore,  I,  Edmund  G.  Ross,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  undtf 
and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  by  bi,w,  do  hereby  forbid  the 
shipment  and  the  importation  into  said  Tenitory  in  any  manner  whatever  of  all 
bovine  cattle  from  either  of  the  above-named  States  and  foreign  countries,  or 
through  the  aforesaid  stock-yards  or  either  of  them  except  upon  the  conditi<»iBand 
restrictions  as  follows  to- wit: 

(1)  All  bovine  cattle  coming  from  either  of  the  above-named  States  and  foreign 
countries,  or  through  either  of  the  aforesaid  stock-yards,  before  being  permitted  to 
enter  said  Tenitory  must  be  accompanied  by  reUable  documentary  evidenca  under 
oath,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector  inspecting  the  same,  that  they  and  each 
and  all  of  them  have  been  outside  of  each  of  the  above-named  States  and  foreign 
countries,  and  liave  not  been  unloaded  or  been  in  either  of  the  stock-yards  afore- 
said at  any  time  within  six  months  immediately  preceding  their  arrival  at  the 
boundary  fine  of  said  Territory,  and  that  during  all  that  time  they  or  any  of  them 
have  shown  no  symptoms  of  such  disease;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  inspector 
inspecting  the  same  must  be  satisfied  from  actual  inspection  that  none  of  them  at 
the  tinre  of  inspection  show  any  sign  of  such  disease. 

(2)  For  the  present,  and  mitil  otherwise  provided,  all  bovine  cattle  coming  from 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  States  and  foreign  countries,  or  tliat  have  been  in 
either  of  the  aforesaid  stock-yards,  will  be  permitted  to  enter  said  Territory  ^Fter 
inspection  and  permit  gianted  only  by  way  of  Eaton,  in  said  Territory,  or  via  £1 
Paao,  Texas. 

(3)  All  bovine  cattle  hereafter  destined  for  transportation  into  or  through  New  Mex- 
ico, and  to  cross  the  north  or  east  boundary  line  thereof,  are  subject  to  mspection  as 
hereinafter  provided  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  they,  or  any  of  them 
are,  or  are  not,  from  either  of  the  said  States  or  foreign  countries,  or  have",  or  have 
not,  been  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  stock-yards  within  six  months  prior  to  such  in- 
spection, as  well  as  to  determine  whether  any  other  of  the  conditions  and  terms  of  this 

g reclamation  have  been  violated,  or  attempted  to  be  violated.    Such  inspection  to 
0  made  by  such  inspectors  as  the  cattle  sanitary  board  shidl  appQint  for  that  inir> 
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pose,  and  to  be  made  under  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
proclamation,  as  such  board  shall  prescribe. 

(4)  If  upon  such  inspection  and  proof  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  any  of  the  cattle 
BO  inspected  can  be  driven  and  imported  into  said  Territory  without  violating  any 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  proclamation,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  said  Territory  applicable  thereto,  then  the  same  may  be  admitted  into  said 
Territory;  otherwise  saia  admission  is  hereby  prohibited. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  conditions,  the  inspectors  of  any  cattle  under  this 
proclamation  may  require  the  impt)rter  to  furnish  satisfactory  documentary  evi- 
dence, under  oath,  showing  each  and  all  the  places  where  the  cattle  have  been  dur- 
ing the  six  months  preceding  the  inspection;  and  if  the  insi>ector  shall  have  good 
reasons  to  believe  or  suspect  that  any  of  the  material  proofs  offered  bv  the  importer 
are  unreliable  or  insufficient,  he  may  refuse  a  permit  for  the  entry  of  the  cattle  untU 
such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  nim  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

(6)  When  the  inspector  ip*ants  a  permit  for  the  entry  of  cattle  under  this  proola- 
matioil,  the  same  shall  be  in  writing  and  accompany  the  cattle  to  their  destination. 
And  while  the  cattle  are  in  transit  into  or  through  the  Territory,  the  owner  or  per- 
son in  charge  shall  produce  such  permit,  on  demand,  to  any  other  inspector  or  to 
any  other  person  whose  interest  may  be  affected  by  the  importation  of  diseased 
cattle:  Provided j  There  shall  be  no  detention  of  the  cattle  in  transit  after  produc- 
ing the  proper  permit.  Any  refusal  or  neglect  to  so  produce  a  permit  on  demand, 
shall  render  the  cattle  liable  to  ins|)ection  or  to  be  again  inspected  at  the  cost  of  the 
owner. 

(7)  In  all  cases  where  the  importer  gives  notice  to  the  inspector  to  have  his  cattle 
inspected  under  this  proclamation,  before  crossing  the  boimdary  line  of  the  Terri- 
tory, or  voluntarily  submits  to  such  inspection  before  crossing  such  line,  and  does 
not  violate  any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  proclamation,  there  will  be  no 
charge  for  inspection.  But  in  the  case  of  the  transportation  of  cattle  into  the  Ter- 
ritory in  violation  of  this  proclamation,  or  any  of  the  conditions  thereof,  then  the 
costs  of  inspection,  also  of  seizure  and  quarantine  of  the  cattle,  will  be  borne  bj 
the  importer  under  the  provisions  of  the  quarantine  law  of  the  Territory;  also  his 
liabilities  for  damages  and  penalties,  as  well  as  Uens  on  the  cattle  under  that  law 
will  attach. 

(8)  All  quarantine  proclamations  heretofore  issued  by  me  are  hereby  abrogated. 

(9)  This  proclamation  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  immediately. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  liave  hereunto  set  my  official  hand  and  caiised  to  be  affixed 
the  great  seal  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  1887. 

Edmund  G.  Ross, 

Qovemor  of  New  Mexico., 

* 

WYOMINa  TERRITORY. 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming  entitled  "An  act  to  suppress  and  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  contaj^ous  and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,'*  approved  March  8th, 
1882,  it  is  my  duty,  when  I  shall  have  ^ooa  reason  to  believe  that  any  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  locaUties,  or  that  conditions 
exist  which  render  domestic  animals  liable  to  convey  disease,  by  proclamation  to 
schedule  such  localities,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  from  them  of  any  live  stock 
into  this  Territory,  except  under  such  restrictions  as  I  may  deem  proper;  and 

Whereas  a  certain  conta^ous  or  infectious  disease  called  pleuro-pneumonia  has 
become  epidemic  in  certam  localities,  to- wit,  in  the  counties  of  Putnam,  West- 
chester, New  York,  Kings,  Richmond,  and  Queens,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  in 
the  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  and  Lancas- 
ter, in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  in  the  counties  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Morris,  Essex, 
Union,  Somerset,  Hunterdon,  Middlesex,  Mercer,  Monmouth,  Ocean,  Burlington, 
Camden,  Gloucester,  Passaic,  and  Atlantic,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  in  the  county 
of  Newcastle,  in  the  State  of  Delaware;  and  in  the  counties  of  Cecil,  Harford, 
Baltimore,  Howard,  and  Carroll,  in  the  State  of  Maryland;  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; in  thecountvof  Fairfax,  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  in  the  coimties  of  Calloway, 
Boone,  Cole,  Audrain,  Montgomery,  and  Osage,  in  the  State  of  Missouri;  and  in  the 
county  of  Travis,  in  the  State  of  Texas;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  cattle  from  the  following  States,  viz., 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  from  portions  of  Texas,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina  have  the  capacity  to  infect  cattle 
of  the  States  and  Territories  lying  to  the  northward  of  them  with  a  fatal  disease 
known  as  Texas  or  splenic  fever,  especially  when  cattle  from  such  locaUties  have 
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been  brought  to  the  States  and  Territories  with  such  speed  as  to  prevent  their  losing 
the  power  to  communicate  said  disease;  and 

Whereaa  owners  of  cattle  from  said  infectious  districts  are  in  the  habit  of  driv- 
ing such  cattle  a  portion  of  the  way  and  then  shipping.them  to  Wyoming  Territory, 
to  the  danger  and  detriment  of  Wyoming  Territory: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  and  i)ursuant  to  said  statute, 
I,  Francis  E.  Warren,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  do  hereby  schedule 
the  localities  first  hereinbefore  specified,  that  is  to  say,  said  counties  in  the  States  at 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Virginia, 
Texas,  and  the  District  of  Coliunbia;  and  I  do  hereby  proclaim  that  in  said  locali- 
ties and  each  thereof  a  certain  contagious  and  infectious  disease,  to-wit,  pleuro- 
pneumonia, exists  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  I  do  hereby  strictly  forbid,  as  by  said 
statute  it  is  made  my  duty  to  do,  the  importation  into  this  Territory  of  any  neat  cat- 
tle that  have  been  brought  from  or  through  any  portion  of  said  scheduled  localities^ 
or  any  one  of  them. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  premises  aforesaid  I  do  hereby  forbid,  as  by  said  statute  it 
is  made  my  duty  to  do,  the  importation  into  this  Territory,  prior  to  November  1st, 
1886,  of  any  neat  cattle  that  have  been  or  may  be  brought  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
rail  from  the  States  and  Territories  hereinbefore  specified,  unless  the  owner  or  own- 
ers shall  satisfy  the  Territorial  veterinarian  that  said  cattle  are  from  non-infected 
districts,  or  have  been  long  enough  away  from  said  infected  localities  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  infecting  range  cattle;  and 

Wnereasneat  cattle  from  said  infected  districts  have  been,  at  divers  times  since 
the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  said  disease  therein,  sold  and  transported  to  other 
sections  without  any  r^ard  paid  to  said  disease  or  the  exposure  of  such  cattle 
thereto,  very  many  of  which  are  now  held  and  owned  by  persons  whose  intention  it 
is  to  transport  the  same  into  or  through  this  Territory,  and  by  reason  of  such  unre- 
stricted traffic  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  the  certmnty  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation demands,  without  the  aid  of  such  owners  or  persons  in  charge,  whether  the 
said  cattle  thus  intended  for  Wyoming  or  for  transportation  through  said  Territory 
came  from  or  through  any  of  said  scheduled  locauties  or  not,  or  whettier  they,  or 
any  of  them,  have  been  exposed  to  said  disease  or  not,  either  in  said  localities  or  in 
others  not  herein  specified;  and 

Whereas  neat  cattle  may  have  been  exposed  to  said  disease  and  may  have  the 
same  in  its  incipient  stages,  and  no  diagnosis  thereof  will  answer  with  certainty 
whether  the  anmud  is  thus  affiicted  or  not,  and  in  all  cases  at  least  ninety  days 
must  elapse  before  a  veterinarian  can  certify  intelligently  to  the  healthftdness  of 
said  animal;  and 

^/Hiereas  if  any  such  neat  cattle  thus  diseased,  or  that  have  been  exposed  thereto, 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  this  Territory,  and  should  thereby  come  into  contact 
with  the  cattle  of  this  Territory,  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  this  Territory  would 
be  CTeatly  endangered;  and 

Whereas  very  many  of  said  cattle  that  have  or  may  have  been  exposed  have  been 
and  are  now  being  taken  to  the  various  shipping  stations  lying  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  which  have  rail  connection  with  this  Territory,  with  the  intent  of 
transporting  the  same  into  or  through  this  Territory,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  guard  our  Territorial  lines  from  being  crossed  by  any  or  all  of 
such  cattle  if  they  be  driven: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  and  pursuant  to  said  statute, 
I,  Francis  E.  Warren,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyomin«^,  do  hereby  forbid 
the  importation  into  or  transportation  through  this  Territory  of  any  neat  cattle  that 
have  been  brought  from  any  place  lying  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  degree 
of  west  lon^tude,  which  is  the  east  boimdary  of  Wyoming  Territory,  except  only 
on  the  conditions  and  under  the  restrictions  following;  that  is  to  say : 

(1)  That  said  cattle  shall  only  be  brought  by  rail,  and  shj^H  first  be  examined  by 
the  Territorial  veterinarian  or  his  deputy  at  Cheyenne  or  such  place  as  he  may 
designate,  and  if  found  on  inspection  to  be  free  from  any  symptoms  of  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner 
or  person  in  charge  of  said  cattle  to  reasonably  establish  the  following  facts  in  re- 
lation thereto,  viz : 

That  said  cattle  did  not  come  from  or  through  any  of  said  scheduled  localities ; 
that  none  of  said  cattle  have  been  exposed  to  said  disease  within  four  months  next 
preceding  their  shipment. 

(2)  Upon  the  truth  of  each  of  the  foregoing  beinj^  made  manifest  to  sail  veteri- 
narian, he  shall  fjive  to  said  cattle  a  certificate  recitmg  tlie  facts  thus  proven,  and 
also  of  his  examination  thereof,  together  with  a  careml  description  of  said  cattle ; 
whereupon  said  cattle  shall  have  the  freedom  of  this  Territory,  and  not  before ;  and 
until  such  certificates  shall  be  eiven  them  they  shall  be  held  in  said  Quarantine 
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yards  until  saohtime  as  the  Teterlnarian  shall  be  satisfied  by  lapse  of  time  of  their 
freedom  from  disease,  such  period  of  detention  to  be  not  longer  than  ninety  days 
next  ensuing  their  arrival,  and  if  after  the  expiration  of  such  time  thoy  shall  not 
show  any  symptoms  of  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  they  shall  then  be 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  Territory. 

J 8)  During  the  time  cattle  shall  remain  in  said  yards  the;!r  shall  be  subject  to  the 
ies  and  regulations  then  in  force  concerning  cattle  held  in  quarantine,  and  shall 
be  properly  attended  to  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof. 

And  I  hereby  warn  all  persons  and  corporations  whomsoever  not  to  in  any  way 
violate  or  attempt  to  violate  in  any  way  the  prohibitions  herein  contained,  else  they 
shall  incur  the  severe  penalties  and  punishments  in  said  act  provided  therefor ;  and 
to  that  end,  and  that  this  proclamation  shall  be  in  all  thmgs  strictly  enforced,  I 
hereby  call  upon  all  sheriffs  and  other  officers  of  this  Territory  to  give  to  this  proc- 
lunation  and  to  its  rigid  enforcement  their  active  and  asealous  aid ;  and.  further,  I 
respectfully  request  auLl  persons  to  report  to  me  any  cattle  that  are  now  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  on  their  way  to  this  Territory,  and  in  all  other  ways  in  their  power  to 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  injunction  and  commands  herein  contained. 

All  former  proclamations  of  quarantine  are  hereby  revoked. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  nereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
said  Territory  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  Cheyenne  this  eighth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six. 

Francis  E.  Warben. 

By  the  Rovemor : 

E.  S.  N.  MOEGAK, 

Secretary  of  the  Territory. 

Whereas  John  L.  Marmaduke,  governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  has  furnished 
me  rehable  and  official  information  that  the  disease  known  as  pleuro-pneumonia 
has  not  existed  during  the  year  last  past  and  does  not  now  exist  within  the  borders 
of  said  State; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Francis  E.  Warren,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  do, 
by  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  ffovemor,  hereby  proclaim  that  such  portion  of  my 
proclamation  under  date  of  July  8th,  1886,  as  schedules  for  quarantine  certain 
oounties  within  the  State  of  Missouri  is  hereby  revoked. 

The  State  of  Missouri  will  be  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions  and  restrictions 
as  said  proclamation  of  July  8, 1886,  imposes  upon  all  States,  Territories,  and  dis- 
tricts lying  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  degree  of  west  longitude,  which  is 
the  east  boundary  of  Wyoming  Territory.  ♦ 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
the  TerritOTT  to  be  hereimto  affixed. 

Done  at  Cheyenne  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  A.  D.  eighteen  himdred  and 
eighty-six. 

Francis  E.  Warren. 

By  the  governor: 

E.  S.  N.  Morgan, 

Secretary  of  Territory, 

Whereas  the  Territorial  veterinarian  of  Wyoming  was  dispatched  from  this  Terri- 
tory to  Chicago,  lUinois,  to  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  reported  prevalence 
of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  at  that  point;  and 

Whereas  a  communication  has  been  received  from  the  Territorial  veterinarian 
informing  me  that  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  amonjs:  the  cattle  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  to  an  extent  that  may  endanger  the  cattle  of  Wyoming  Territory: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Francis  E.  Warren,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  law,  do  hereby  forbid  the  importation  into 
this  Territory,  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  of  all  cattle,  except  when  accompanied  by 
a  satisfactory  certificate  of  health  issued  by  the  State  veterinarian  of  Illinois,  or 
an  inspector  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  under  such  other 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Territorial  veterinarian  of  Wyoming. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
the  Territory  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  Cheyenne  this  fifth  day  of  October,  A.  D,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six. 

Francis  E.  Warren. 

By  the  governor: 

E.  S.  N.  MORQAN, 

Secretary  of  Territory, 
H.  Mia.  156 U 
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Whereaa,  by  virtue  of  and  piursuant  to  section  4d05  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of 
Wyoming,  it  is  my  duty,  when  I  shall  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  con- 
ta^ous  or  infectious  disease  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  loccJities,  or  that  con- 
diuons  exist  which  render  domestic  animals  liable  to  convey  disease,  bv  proclama- 
tion to  schedule  such  localities  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  from  them  of  any 
live  stock  into  this  Territory,  except  under  such  restarictions  as  I  may  deem  proper; 
and 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  me  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Stock 
Growers*  Association  of  the  Territory  that  a  certain  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease called  pleuro-pneumonia  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities,  to-wit,  in 
the  coimties  of  Putnam,  West  Chester,  New  York,  Kings,  Richmond,  Queens,  and 
Suffolk,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Phila- 
delphia, Delaware,  Chester,  and  Lancaster,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  in  tlie 
counties  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Morris,  Essex,  Union,  Somerset,  Hunterdon,  Middle- 
sex, Mercer,  Monmouth,  Ocean,  Burlington,  Camden,  Gloucester,  Passaic,  and 
Atlantic,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  in  the  county  of  Newcastle,  in  the  State  of 
Delaware;  in  the  counties  of  Cecil,  Harford,  Baltimore,  Howard,  Cairroll,  and  Prince 
George,  in  the  State  of  Maryland;  in  the  counties  of  Cook,  Lake,  McHenry,  Kane, 
DuPage,  and  Will,  in  the  State  of  Illinois;  in  the  county  of  Fair^,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  conditions  e^ist  which  rai- 
der domestic  animals  liable  to  convey  disease;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  cattle  from  the  following  States,  vi2  : 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lotiisiana,  and  from  portions  of  Texas,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina,  have  the  capacity  to  infect  cattle 
of  the  States  and  Territories  lying  to  the  northward  of  them  with  a  fatal  dis- 
ease known  as  Texas  or  splenic  fever,  especially  when  cattle  from  such  localities 
have  been  brought  to  the  States  and  Territories  with  such  speed  as  to  prevent  their 
losing  the  power  to  communicate  said  disease;  and 

Whereas  owners  of  cattle  from  said  infectious  districts  are  in  the  habit  of  driving 
such  cattle  a  portion  of  the  way  and  then  shipping  them  to  Wyoming  Territ«ry, 
to  the  danger  and  detriment  of  Wyoming  Territory: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  and  pursuant  to  said  statute, 
I,  Thomas  Moonlight,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyommg,  do  her^y  schedule 
the  localities  first  hereinbefore  specified,  that  is  to  say,  said  counties  in  the  States 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  ^Maryland,  Illinois,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  I  do  hereby  proclaim,  that  in  said  localities,  and 
each  thereof,  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  that  in  the  States 
oi  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  a  condition  exists  which  renders  domestic  Aiiimi^ly 
liable  to  convey  contagious  disease,  and  I  dohereby  strictly  forbid,  as  by  said  statute 
it  is  made  my  duty  to  do,  the  importation  into  this  Territory  of  any  n«at  cattle  that 
have  been  brought  from  or  through  any  portion  of  said  scheduled  localities,  or  any 
one  of  them. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  I  do  hereby  forbid,  as  by  said  statute  it  is 
made  my  duty  to  do,  the  importation  into  this  Territory,  prior  to  November  1, 1W7, 
of  any  neat  cattle  that  have  oeen  or  may  be  brought  in  whole  or  in  part  6y  raU  from 
the  States  and  Territories  hereinbefore  specifieo,  imless  the  owner  or  owners  shall 
satisfy  the  Territorial  veterinarian  that  said  cattle  are  from  non-infected  districte, 
or  have  been  long  enough  away  from  said  districts  to  have  lost  the  power  of  infect- 
ing range  cattle;  and 

Whereas  neat  cattle  from  said  infected  districts  have  been  at  divers  times  since 
the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  said  disease  therein  sold  and  transported  to  o^er 
sections,  without  any  regard  paid  to  said  disease  or  the  exposure  of  such  cattle 
thereto,  very  many  of  which  are  now  held  and  owned  by  persons  whose  intention 
it  is  to  transport  the  same  into  or  through  this  Territory,  and  by  reason  of  such 
unrestricted  traflic  it  is  imi)os8ible  to  determine  with  the  certainty  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  demands,  without  the  aid  of  such  owners  or  persons  in  charge,  whether 
the  said  cattle  thus  intended  for  Wyoming,  or  for  transportation  through  said  Ter- 
ritory, came  from  or  through  any  of  said  scheduled  localities  or  not,  or  whether  they 
or  any  of  them,  have  been  exposed  to  said  disease  or  not,  either  in  said  localities  or 
in  others  not  herein  specified;  and 

Whereas  neat  cattle  may  have  been  exposed  to  said  disease  and  may  have  the 
same  in  its  incipient  stctges,  and  no  diagnosis  of  the  same  will  answer  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  animal  is  thus  afflict^  or  not,  and  in  all  cases  at  least  ninety 
days  must  elapse  before  a  veterinarian  can  certify  inteUigently  to  the  hwilt^h fulness 
of  said  animal;  and 

Whereas  if  any  such  neat  cattle  thus  diseased,  or  that  have  been  eixpo^ed  thereto, 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  this  Territory,  and  shoukl  thereby  come  into  contact 
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mth  the  cattle  of  this  Territory,  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  this  Territory  wou)d 
be  greatly  endangered;  and 

Whereas  very  many  of  said  neat  cattle  that  have,  or  may  haye  been  exposed, 
have  been  and  are  now  being  taken  to  the  various  shipping  stations  lyipg  east  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  which  have  rail  connection  with  tliis  Territory,  with  the  intent 
of  transporting  the  same  into  or  through  this  Territory,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  guard  our  Territorial  lines  from  being  crossed  by  any  or  all 
of  such  cattle  if  they  be  driven: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  and  pursuant  to  said  statute, 
I,  Thomas  Mopnlig^t,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  do  hereby  forbid  the 
importation  into  or  transportation  through  this  Territory  or  any  neat  cattle  that 
have  been  brought  from  any  place  lying  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  degree 
of  west  longitude,  which  is  tne  east  boundary  of  Wyoming  Territory,  except  only 
on  the  conditions  and  under  the  restrictions  following;  that  is  to  say : 

(1)  That  said  cattle  sliall  only  be  brought  by  rail,  and  shall  first  be  examined  by 
the  Territorial  veterinarian,  or  his  deputy,  at  Cheyenne  or  such  place  as  he  may 
designate,  and  if  found  on  inspection  to  be  free  from  anv  symptoms  of  any  conta- 
gious or  infectious  disease,  tlien,  and  in  that  case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner 
or  person  in  charge  of  said  cattle  to  reasonably  establish  the  following  facts  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  viz : 

That  said  cattle  did  not  come  from  or  through  any  of  said  scheduled  localities ; 
and  that  none  of  said  cattle  have  been  exposed  to  said  disease  within  four  months 
next  Receding  their  shipment. 

(2)  Upon  the  truth  of  each  of  the  foregoing  bein^  made  manifest  to  said  veteri- 
narian, he  shall  ^Wg  to  said  cattle  a  certiUcate  recitmg  the  facts  thus  proven,  and 
also  of  his  examination  thereof,  together  with  a  careful  description  of  said  cattle ; 
whereupon  said  cattle  shall  liave  the  freedom  of  tliis  Territory,  and  not  before ;  and 
imtil  such  certificates  shall  be  given  them  they  shall  bo  held  in  said  quarantine 
yards  until  such  time  as  the  veterinarian  shall  be  satisfied  by  lapse  of  time  of  their 
freedom  from  disease,  such  period  of  detention  to  be  not  longer  than  ninety  days 
next  ensuing  their  arrival,  and  if,  after  the  expiration  of  such  time,  they  shall  not 
show  anv  symptoms  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  they  shall  he  allowed 
the  freedom  or  the  Territory. 

(8)  During  the  time  cattle  shall  remain  in  said  yards  they  shall  be  subj^t  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  then  in  force  concerning  cattle  hold  m  quarantine,  and  shall 
be  properly  attended  to  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof. 

And  I  hereby  warn  all  persons  and  corporations  whomsoever  not  to  in  any  way 
violate  or  attempt  to  violate  in  any  way  the  prohibitions  herein  contained,  else  they 
shall  incur  the  severe  penalties  and  punisliments  in  said  aJbt  provided  therefor ;  and 
to  that  end,  and  that  this  proclamation  shall  be  in  all  things  strictly  enforced,  I 
hereby  call  upon  all  sheriffs  and  ether  oflicers  of  this  Territory  to  give  to  this  procla- 
mation and  to  its  rigid  enforcement  their  active  and  zealous  aid ;  and  further,  I  re- 
spectfully request  all  persons  to  report  to  me  any  cattle  that  are  now  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  on  their  way  to  this  Territory,  and  in  all  other  ways  in  their  power  to 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  injunction  and  commands  herein  contained. 

All  former  proclamations  of  quarantine  are  hereby  revoked. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  nereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
said  Territory  to  be  hereunto  aflftxed. 

Done  at  Cheyenne  this  sixteenth  day  of  Jime,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven. 

Tho>U3  MooNuaHT, 

By  the  governor: 
S.  D.  Shannon, 

Secretary  of  the  Territory, 

Whereas,  by  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  section  4205  of  the  revised  statutes  of 
Wyoming,  it  is  my  duty,  when  I  shall  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  conta- 
gious- or  infectious  disease  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities,  or  that  condi- 
fions  exist  which  render  domestic  animals  liable  to  convey  disease,  by  proclama- 
tion to  schedule  such  localities,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  from  them  of  any 
live  stock  into  this  Territory,  except  under  such  restrictions  as  I  may  deem  proper; 
and 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  me  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Stock- 
Growers'  Association  of  the  Territory,  that  a  certain  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease called  pleuro-pneumonia  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities,  to-wit : 
In  the  coimties  of  Putnam,  West  Chester,  New  York,  Kings,  Richmond,  Queens, 
and  Suffolk,  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery, 
Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  and  Lancaster,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  in 
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the  comities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Morris,  Essex,  Union,  Somerset,  Hnnterdcm,  Mid- 
dlesex, Mercer,  Monmouth,  Ocean,  Burlington,  Camden,  Gloucester,  Passaic,  and 
Atlantic,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  in  the  county  of  Newcastle,  in  the  State  of 
Delaware;  in  the  counties  of  Cecil,  Harford,  Baltimore,  Howard,  Carroll,  and 
Prince  George's,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  ;  in  the  counties  of  Cook,  Lake,  McHenry, 
Kane,  Du  I^ge,  and  WiU,  in  the  State  of  lUinois ;  in  the  county  of  Fairfax,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 

Whereas  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  conditionB  exist  which 
render  domestic  animals  liable  to  convey  disease ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  cattle  from  the  following  States,  viz., 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  from  portions  of  Texas,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina,  have  the  capacity  to  infect  cattle  €t 
the  States  and  Territories  lying  to  the  northward  of  them  with  a  fatal  disease  known 
as  Texas  or  splenic  fever,  especially  when  cattle  from  such  localities  have  been 
brought  to  the  States  and  Territories  with  such  speed  as  to  prevent  their  losing  the 
power  to  communicate  said  disease;  and 

Whereas  owners  of  cattle  from  feid  infectious  districts  are  in  the  habit  of  driving 
such  cattle  a  portion  of  the  way  and  then  shipping  them  to  Wyoming  Territory,  to 
the  danger  and  detriment  of  Wyoming  Territory: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  and  pursuant  to  said  statute,  I, 
Thomas  Moonlight,  governor  of  the  Tenitory  of  Wyoming,  do  hereby  schedule  the 
locahties  first  hereinbefore  specified,  that  is  to  say,  said  coimtiee  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  I  do  hereby  i)roclaim  that  in  said  localities  and  each  thereof 
pleuro-pneumonia  exists  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  that  in  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas  a  condition  exists  which  renders  domestic  animals  liable  to  con- 
vey contagious  disease,  and  I  do  hereby  strictly  forbid,  as  by  said  statute  it  is  my 
duty  to  do,  the  importation  into  this  Territory  of  any  neat  cattle  tliat  have  been 
brought  from  or  through  any  portion  of  said  scheduled  localities,  or  any  one  of  them. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  premises  aforesaid  I  do  hereby  forbid,  as  by  said  statute  it 
is  made  my  duty  to  do,  the  importation  into  this  Territory,  prior  to  Kovember  1, 
1887,  of  any  neat  cattle  that  have  been  or  may  be  brought  m  whole  or  in  part  by 
rail  from  the  Stat^  and  Territories  hereinbefore  specified,  unless  the  owner  or  own- 
ers shall  satisfy  the  Territorial  veterinarian  that  said  cattle  are  from  non-infected 
districts,  or  have  been  long  enough  away  from  said  districts  to  have  lost  the  power 
of  infecting  range  cattle;  and 

Whereas  neat  cattle  from  said  infected  districts  have  been  at  divers  times  since 
the  discovery  of  the  existpnce  of  said  disease  therein  sold  and  transported  to  other 
sections,  without  any  regard  paid  to  said  disease,  or  the  exposure  of  such  cattle 
thereto,  very  many  of  which  are  now  held  and  owned  by  persons  whose  intention 
it  is  to  transport  the  same  into  or  through  this  Territory,  and  by  reason  of  such 
unrestricted  traffic  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  the  certainty  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  demands,  without  the  aid  of  such  owners  or  persons  in  chai'ge,  whether 
the  said  cattle  thus  intended  for  Wvoming,  or  for  transportation  through  said  Ter- 
ritory, came  from  or  through  any  or  said  scheduled  localities  or  not,  or  whether  they 
or  any  of  them  have  been  exposed  to  said  disease  or  not,  either  in  said  localities  or 
in  others  not  herein  specified;  and 

Whereas  neat  cattle  may  have  been  exposed  to  said  disease  and  may  have  the 
same  in  its  incipient  stages,  and  no  diagnosis  of  the  same  will  answer  with  certainty 
whether  the  animal  is  thus  afflicted  or  not,  and  in  all  cases  at  least  ninety  days  must 
elapse  before  a  veterinarian  can  certify  intelligently  to  the  healthfulness  of  said 
animal;  and 

Whereas  if  any  such  neat  cattle  thus  diseased,  or  that  have  been  exposed  ther^o, 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  this  Territory,  and  should  thereby  come  into  contact 
with  the  cattle  of  this  Territory,  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  this  Territory  would 
be  greatly  endangered;  and 

Whereas  very  many  of  said  neat  cattle  that  have  or  may  have  been  exposed  have 
been  and  are  now  being  taken  to  the  various  shipping  stations  lyin^  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  which  have  rail  connection  with  this  Territory,  with  the  intent  of 
transporting  the  same  into  or  through  this  Territory,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  guard  our  Territorial  lines  from  being  crossed  by  any  or  all  of 
such  cattle  if  they  be  driven : 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  and  pursuant  to  s^d  statute,  I, 
Thomas  Moonlight,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  do  hereby  forbid  tlie 
importation  into  or  transportation  througli  this  Territory  of  any  neat  cattle  that 
have  been  brought  from  any  place  lying  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourtli  degree 
of  west  longituae,  which  is  the  east  boundary  of  Wyoming  Territory,  except  only 
on  the  conmtions  and  under  the  restrictions  following ;  that  is  to  say : 
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(1)  That  said  cattle  shall  only  be  brought  by  rail,  and  shall  first  be  examined  by 
the  Territorial  veterinarian  or  his  deputy  at  Cheyenne,  or  such  place  as  he  may 
designate,  and  if  found  on  inspection  to  be  free  from  any  symptoms  of  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner 
or  person  in  charge  of  said  cattle  to  reasonably  establish  the  following  facts  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  viz : 

That  said  cattle  did  not  come  from  or  through  any  of  said  scheduled  localities, 
and  that  none  of  said  cattle  have  been  exposed  to  said  disease  within  four  months 
next  preceding  their  shipment. 

(2)  Upon  the  truth  of  each  of  the  foregoing  bein^  made  manifest  to  said  veteri- 
narian, he  sliall  ^ve  to  said  cattle  a  certificate,  reciting  the  facts  thus  proven,  and 
also  of  his  examination  thereof,  together  with  a  careful  description  of  said  cattle ; 
whereupon  said  cattle  shall  have  the  freedom  of  this  Territory,  and  not  before ;  and 
imtii  such  certificate  shall  be  given  them  they  shall  beheld  in  said  quarantine  yards 
until  such  time  as  the  veterinarian  shall  be  satisfied  by  lapse  of  time  of  tlieir  free- 
dom from  disease,  such  period  of  detention  to  be  not  longer  than  ninety  days  next 
ensuing  their  arrival,  and  if  after  the  expiration  of  such  time  they  shall  not  show 
any  symptoms  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  they  shall  then  be  allowed 
the  freedom  of  the  Territory. 

(8)  During  the  time  cattle  shall  remain  in  said  yards  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  then  in  force  concerning  cattle  held  in  quarantine,  and  shall 
be  properly  attended  to  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof. 

And  I  hereby  warn  all  persons  and  corporations  whomsoever  not  to  in  any  way 
violate  or  to  attempt  to  violate  in  any  way  the  prohibitions  herein  contained,  else 
they  shall  incur  the  severe  penalties  and  punishments  in  said  act  provided  therefor, 
and  to  that  end,  and  that  this  proclamation  shall  be  in  all  things  strictly  enforced, 
I  hereby  call  sheriffs  and  other  officers  of  this  Territory  to  give  to  this  proclama- 
tion and  to  its  rigid  enforcement  their  active  and  zealous  aid;  and,  further,  I  respect- 
fully request  all  persons  to  import  to  me  any  cattle  that  are  now  or  that  may  here- 
after be  on  their  way  to  this  Territory,  and  in  all  other  ways  in  their  power  to  aicP 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  injunction  and  commands  hei*ein  contained. 

All  former  proclamations  of  quarantine  are  hereby  revoked. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  nereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
said  Territory  to  be  hereto  affixed. 

Done  at  Cheyenne  this  sixteenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven. 

Thomas  Moonlioht. 

By  the  governor. 

S.  D.  Shannon, 

Secretary  of  the  Territory. 
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INVESnaATION  OF  CONTAGIOUS  PLEUBO-PNEUMOKIA. 
InipedUm  of  BtdbUSf  etc,  in  New  Jeney. 


% 

t 

Name  of  owner  or  person  In  charge  and  loca- 
tion of  stable. 

i 

i| 

1 

Oondltkm  of  stablca  sad 

1886. 
Jan.    5 

E.  ShcM^  near  Bound  Brook,  Somerset  CoUnty„» 
Barrv  Fanner,  near  Bound  Brook,  Somerset  Oo... 

M.  Torpey,  Hoboken,  Hudson  Ck>unty 

Mrs.  Torpey,  Hobok6n,  Hudson  Countv 

5 
18 
10 

9 
18 

3 
86 

9 
11 

45 
80 

8 
24 
25 
23 
00 
16 

9 
35 

4 

30 
30 
88 
28 
22 

20 

10 
18 
11 

7 
4 
30 
18 

85 
10 
8 

15 
25 
28 

30 
28 

15 

Animals,  fkir. 

5 
27 

1 

Fair.       • 
Animals,  fldr. 

27 

Fair. 

Feb.  12 

F.  E.  Eulitz,  Jersey  city,  Hudson  County 

Good. 

16 
24 

J.  Williams,  near  Weehawken,  Hudson  County.. 
Herwitz  k,  Lavential,  near  Weehawkeen,  Hud^ 

son  County. 
Mrs.  McQuire,  near  Jersey  City,  HudsonCounty. 
Fred.  Slmmerson,  near  Jersey  City  Heig:lits, 

Hudson  County. 
Cook  Sl  Hearney.near  Centerville,  Essex  County. 

InwpeetioM  by  J.  W.  Haxok,  V.  8, 

B.  Sem,  Newark,  Essex  County 

Depot,  Newark,  Essex  Countv 

1 

Animals,  f)n!r. 

Stables,  filthy;    animals. 

2B 

feir. 
Do. 

•          26 
Apr.    2 

21 

1 
1 

not  good. 
Animali,  fair. 

21 

2G 

John  Wolst,  Elizabeth,  Uuioii  County 

.......  ... 

Good. 

26 

H.  McCandless,  Elizabeth,  Union  County^ 

T.  McCandless,  Elisabeth,  Union  County 

James  H.  Bardow,  Mercertown,  Mercer  Ck>unty.. 

G.  8.  Mitchell,  Orange,  Essex  County «.. 

P.  Manlev,  Belleville,  Essex  County 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

do 

May    1 

Do. 

3 

J.  Travora,  Belleville,  Eissex  County 

Xyf^. 

4 

W.  Mareell,  Waverly,  Essex  County 



Do. 

4 

W.  Pilkingion,  Waverly,  Essex  County 

Do. 

5 

H.  Krouse^  near  Elizabeth,  Union  County 

A.  Neweek,  Elizabeth,  Union  County 



Do. 

5 



Do. 

6 

Morris  and  Essex  Depot.  Newark,  Essex  County. 
M.  Mulligan,  Newark,  Essex  County 

Do. 

6 

.  .. . 

Do. 

7 

Flanignn  &  Thompson,  South  Orange,  Essex 

County. 
H.  Hanneld,  Newark,  Essex  County 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Apr.    6 

InapectUnu  by  H,  W,  Eoxoland,  V,  B. 
Warrington,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Animals,  good. 
Animals,  mdUTereiil 

21 

Marion  Neen.  Desbrosses  street,  Hudson  County. 

Joe  Warrington.  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Mrs.  I.  Tarper,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

23 

Animals,  good. 

23 

Fair. 

24 

S.  Kolowsky,  near  Secaucus,  Hudson  County  ... 
Commons,  near  North  Bergen,  Hudson  County.. 
John  Lynch,  near  Marion.  Hudson  County  - 

Commons,  Weehawken  Hudson  County 

Commons,  Jersey  City  Heights,  Hudson  County 
Mrs.  McQuire,  Hudson  County 

Good. 

24 

Animals,  indilDBrent. 

20 
27 

0.1 

Stables,  filthy;  animals, 

fair. 
Animals,  good. 

28 

Do. 

80 

Fair. 

May  10 

u 

Mr.  Parker,  Newark,  Essex  County „ 

John  Mutler,  Irvington.  Essex  County 

Good. 

Do. 

12 

D.  Littleflcld,  Irvington,  Essex  County. » 

F  Rann  Irvinarton.  Essex  CowntVtT,.... ,..„„.,.,.... 

Stables,  filthy ;   animals. 

13 

poor. 
Good. 

13 

Q.  Reed,  East  Orange,  Eaaex  Oountjr .^. 

M.  MiUIoiy,  RoieUe,  Union  County -.. 

14 

fair.            ' 
Do. 

374 
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.  tfupedion  ofslableSy  etc,,  in  New  Jersey— Continued. 


§ 

a 


18S6. 
May  14 
17 
17 
18 
19 
24 

24 
24 
24 
25 

26 
26 
27 

27 


17 


Name  of  owner  or  person  In  charge  fttid  loca- 
tion of  stable. 


JntpecMofM  Uy  J.  W,  JSatoi:— Continued. 

n.  Bfalford,  Roselle,  Union  County 

Mrs.  Walbrook,  nearltoselle,  Union  County.. 

Thomas  Bbit sell,  Rosellc.  Union  County 

H.  Meeker,  IrvinRton,  Essex  County 

J.  H.  Cook.  Cehirevllle,  Essex  County, 

J.  Dcrlin,  Elijsabeth,  Union  County 


William  Moore,  Elisabeth,  Union  County 

Mr.  Mahalman,  Elisabeth,  Union  County 

John  Ed{^worth,  Elisabeth,  Union  County 

W.  Mcllhaney,  near  Three  Bridges,  Hunterdon 
County. 

Ogden  Woodruff;  Elisabeth,  Union  County 

S.  Johnson,  near  Bllzabetti.  Union  County 

E.  G.  Bto  wn,  near  Bomervllle,  Somerset  County 

Dr.Senelck,  near  SomerTille,domerflet  County.. 

ImpHiioM  by  IT.  W".  Sowland^  V.8. 

M.  Van  Veltney,  Jersey  City  Heights,  Hudson 

County, 
S.Robertson,  near  Jersey  City  Heights,  Hudson 

County. 
S.  aelip8ejr,near  Jeraey  City  Heights,  Hudson 
County. 

G.  Seevrick,  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  Coiinty 

S.  Jackoes,  near  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 
H.  Shopmans,  near  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  Co... 
S.  Degoil,  near  West  Hoboken.  Hudson  County.. 
,  Mrs.  Plogg,  near  Jersey  CItv,  Hudson  County.. 
24  I  Chas.  Theele,  near  Jersey  Ci^,  Hudson  County. 
28    Hon.  E.  H.  Sisson,  Tenafly,  Bergen  County 


20 
20 
21 

21 
22 
24 

24 
24 
26 
26 
29 
31 
31 
June  1 


Tntpedionk  by  W,  B,  E.  MStUr,  V.  A 

George M.  Ward.ColHngswood,  Camden  County 
Isaac  Hinohmaui  Collingswooa,  Camden  County 
Jacob  Daubman  &  Son,  near  Mount  Eplirnim, 

Camden  County. 
C.  G.  Stone,  Mount  Bphralm,  Camdbn  County.. 
C.  W.Vanoleep,  near  Millstone,  Sipmerset  Co...,  . 
F.  W.  Dunham,  near  Harrlsonvlile,  Qlouciester 

County. 
Isaac  Hurir,  near  Harrlsonville,  Gloucester  Co... 
George  Homer,  near  HarHsonville.  Gloucester 
Newkirit  vanmeter,  near  Elmer,  Salem  County.. 

Jos.  N.  Mayhew,  near  Elmer.  Salem  County 

George  A.  Brown,  MIddletOwn.  Monmouth  Co... 
Alexander  Harris,  Boundbrook,  Somerset  Co... 

B.  O.  Bto^n,  near  Rarltan,  Somerset  County 

Amos  H.  Stratton,  road  to  Haddonfleld,  Camden 

County. 
John  McCullough,  road  toGlendale,  Camden 

County. 
Ephraim  Tomlinson,  road  to  Glendale,  Camden 

County. 
Amos  Gibbs,  road  to  Glendale,  Camden  County.. 
J.  N.  Tomlinson,  near  Kirkwood,  CHmden  Co... 
JohnShupert,  near  Kirkwood,  Camden  County.. 
John  and  £.  Gill,  near  Haddonfleld,  Camden 

County. 

J.  Albertson,  Snow  HiU,Oamden  County 

J.  B.  Chatman,  Snow  Hill,  Camden  County 

Mary  Chatman,  Snow  Hill,  Camden  County 

Samuel  MacMaster,  near  Snow  Hili,  Camden 

County. 
Samuel  Bacon,  near  Snow  Hill,  Camden  County.. 
John  Walker,  near  Snot<r  Hill,  Camden  County., 
near  Snow  Hill.  Camden  County. 


Mr.  Crouse,  Farmingdale,  Monmouth  County,.., 
George  Buokalew,  near  Farmlngdale,    Mon- 

mouth  County. 
Timothy  Forman,   near  Farmlngdale,   Mon- 
mouth County. 


Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 


Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables,  filthy ;    animals, 

fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Stables,  filthy ;  animals, 
fair. 
Do. 


Good. 

Do. 
Animals,  good. 

G<k>d. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Not  good. 
Good. 

Do. 


Good. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Very  good. 

Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pail". 
Do. 
Do. 
.     Do. 

Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables,  good;    animals, 
fair. 

Do. 
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Inspection  ofilahlea,  etc,,  in  New  Jersey — Cohtinned. 


a 

o 

a 


18S8. 
June  3 


I 

J 

C 

J 
J 

J 

/ 
1 
C 

/ 
J 

c 

J 
J 
I 
c 

J 

s 

-v 
c 
I 
J 
J 
J 
c 
J 
J 
J 
J 

Perrine  DavKlton,  near  Jeneyyiila,  Monmoutb 

County. 
'William  Pettenger,  near  Jeneyrilla,  Monmouth 

County. 
Edward  Lewia,  near  Jeneyville,  Monmouth 

County. 
John  Lewi8,near  Jersey  ville.Monmonth  County.. 

JiupeeMotu  by  J.  IF.  J7atdb,  F.  5. 

J.  Cornell,  near  Somerville*  Somemei  County..... 

C.  G.  Foster.  Morrijitown,  MorriJi  County 

C.  Moody,  Morrintown,  Morris  County 

.S.  E.  GHrreteon,Somerville,  Somerset  County^.., 
A.  D.  TbompBou,  Fiuderue,  SomentotCouuly 

J.  J.  Mitchell,  near  Troy,  Morris  County.. 

R.  Smith,  Troy,  Morris  County 

8.  H.  Condit,  Troy,  Morris  County 

Q.  Smith,  Troy,  Morris  County 

Morris  Freight  Depot  Newark,  .Essex  County... 

InspeclionM  by  W,  B.  E.  MiUer,  V.  & 

Frank   Anderson,  Ilamilton  Square,   Meroer 
County, 


12 
8 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

6 



Do. 
Good. 

100 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

4A 

Do. 

f^ 

Stables,  good 

88 

fair. 
Good. 

fiO 

Do. 

8R 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

88 

Fair. 

4 

Exoellenk 

animali, 
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Inspection  of  gtahle^f  etc,  in  New  Jers^— Con tioned. 


g 
S 


1886. 
June  7 

7 

7 

7 
7 

7 
7 
8 

8 

B 

8 

8 

8 

9 
9 

9 
9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
9 
9 

10 

10 

10 

.       10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

11 

11 

11 
11 


Name  of  owner  or  penion  in  chftrge  and  loca- 
tion of  stable. 


Inspeetiong  by  W.  B.  E.  Ifrtter— Continued. 

Jamef)  C.  Bobbins,  near  Hamilton  Square,  Mer- 
cer County. 
Hu(chins«>n  Anderson,  near  Hamilton  Square, 

Mercor  County. 
Mr.  Cuhberly,  near  Hamilton  Square,  Mercer 

County. 

Joel  Taylor,  near  Newtown,  Mercor  County 

Joseph  H.  Mount,near  Newtown.  Mercer  County.. 
John  MoCabe,  near  Newtown.  Mercer  County.... 
James  Uorden,  near  Newtown.  Mercer  County.. 
Isaac  W.  Nicholson,  near  Ellisburgh,  Camden 

County. 
Charles  T.  Shreeve,  near  Ellisburgh,  C^unden 

County. 
William  C.  Wood,  near  Wrightsville,  Camden 

County. 
Richard  S.  Shirers,  near  Wrightsville,  Camden 

CounW. 
Isaac  Hinchman,  near  Wrightsville,  Camden 

County. 
Silas  BelU  A.  Son,  near  WrighUville.  Camden 

County. 
Asa    Oaewood,  near  Haddonfleld,  Camden  Co... 
George  W,  Hopkins,  near  Haddo&fleld,  Camdeu 

County. 
Samuel  Wood,  near  Haddonfleld.  Camden  Co.... 

John  Storey.  Bownndtown,  Camden  County 

John  T.  Olover,  road  to  Haddonfleld,  Camden 

County. 
Henry  0.  Cuthbert,  road  to  Haddonfleld,  Gam- 
den  County. 
John  D.  Glover,  near  CoUingswood,  Camden 

County. 
Edward  C.  Knight,  CoUingswood,  Camden  Co.., 
Samuel  French,  near  Camden,  Camden  Coanty. 
Charles  D.  £.  Costa's  estate,  near  Camden,  Cam- 
den County. 
Charles  Heudrickson,near  Freehold,  Monmouth 

County. 
Henry  Strickland,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth 

County. 
Cortenius  Schench,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth 

County. 
William  Clayton,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth 

County. 
Bui  ifrS.Hendrickson,near  Freehold,Monmouth 

Countv. 
David  Errickson,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth 

County. 
David  Tamberton,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth 

County. 
CralL-  Conover.  near  Freehold,  Monmonth  Co..... 
William  Butcher,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth 

County. 
Abijah  C  Fisher,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth 

County. 
Alfred  Conover,  Jr.,  near  Colt's  Neck,  Monmonth 

County. 
Charles  Halght,  near  Colt's  Neck,  Monmouth 

County. 

Mr.  Soobey,  near  Colt's  Neck,  Monmouth  Co 

John  Giberoon,  near  Colt's  Neck,  Monmouth 

County. 
Forman  P.  Taylor,  near  Colt's  Neck,  Monmouth 

County. 

Funis  Denlse,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth  Co.... 

John  Buck,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth  County  .. 
William  Forman,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth 

County. 

Sundry  parties,  near  Freehold.  Monmouth  Co 

Hoi  men  Earl,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth  Countv.. 
John  Vandervere,  near  Freehold,  Monmouth 

County. 

D.  Bowen,  Marlborouirh,  Monmouth  County 

Mr.  Shunn,  near  Marlborough,  Monmouth  Oo...... 


ft 
I 


Condition  of  stables  and 


Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fair. 
Good. 
Excellent. 
Fair. 
Very  good, 

Fahr. 

Very  poor. 

Good. 

Very  good. 

Excellent 

Fair. 
Do. 

Very  good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Excellent. 
Very  geod. 
Fair. 

Poor. 

Good. 

Stables,  good; 

Uklr, 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Poor. 
Fair. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Do. 
Do. 

Fahr. 

Do. 

Good. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Dq» 
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Dtividlv.  Burroughs,  Colestown,  Camden  Co 

Amo8  KalB:hn,Cole8towii,  Camden  County 

Mrs.  Hendrickson,  Middleiown,  Camden  Co 

Edward  Burroughs,  near  Merchantvllle,  Oam- 
den  County. 

Samuel  L.  Burroughs,  near  Merchantvllle,  Cam- 
den CoUnty. 

Joseph  Fisher,  near  Merchantvllle,  Camden  Co. 

Harrison  Kobbins,near  Merchantvllle, Camden 
County. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  near  MerohantvUld, 
Camden  County. 

Joseph  T.  Field,  Middletown,  Monmouth 
County. 

E.  W.  Conover,  Middletown,  Monmouth  County. 
Cliarles  Condert,  Middletown,  Monmouth  Co... 
Harris  Conover,  Middletown,  Monmouth  Co.... 
George  Sherman,  Leonardville,  Monmouth  Oo.. 
William  Sherman,  Leonardville,  Monmouth  Co. 

TntpeclUmM  hyJ,W  HatOe,  V,  S, 

J.  Draker,  East  Orange,  Essex  County 

J.  Becker.  Hilton,  Essex  County 

R.  R.  Taylor,  near  SomervlUe,  Somerset  County. 

F.  Housraor,  Mijldlevllle,  Essex  County 

P.  Evans,  near  Morristown,  Morris  County 

S.  H.  Tonng.  near  Morristown,  Morris  County. 

D.  Burnet,  Munrow.  Morris  County 

S.  Turis.  Munrow,  Morris  County 

J.  Frasey,  South  SomervlUe,  Somerset  Ooanty.. 


15 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Very^ood. 

Da 

Dow 

Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Very  good. 
Good. 

Good. 

Do. 
Stables,    Ailr; 

poor. 
Good. 
Stables,  fllthy; 

fair. 
Good. 

Do. 
Stables,  fllthy; 

poor. 
Good. 

%) 

5 



18 

n 

8 

t{ 

13 

8 

*V) 

8 

8 

13 

Iff 

15 

10 

n 



atilmals. 

19 

animals. 

30 

18 

19 
16 

animals. 
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Impedion  afstdhles,  etc,,  in  New  Jenep — Gontinned. 


5 

i 

o 


1880. 
June  21 
21 

21 

21 

22 
22 
22 
23 

23 

28 
28 

28 

26 

25 

20 

26 

26 

26 

26 

29 

29 

80 

30 

30 

80 


Jtily 


June  23 
23 
20 
20 
26 
29 


Nahi«  of  bwh^r  or  person  in  charge  Mid  loea- 
tlon  of  stable. 


ItupMUoitM  by  W.  B.  E.  kOUr,  V.  B. 

Wm.  Canipbell,  Plainfleld,  Middlesex  Connty... 
Charles  W.  Ayers,  near  Plainfleld,  Middlesex 

County. 
Jos.  W.  Johnson,  near  Plainfleld,  Middlesex 

County. 
Manning  Sielle,   near  Plainfleld,   Middlesex 

County. 
Nathan  Kobbins,  Metuchen,  Middlesex  County.. 

Lewis  Ayers,  Metucben,  Midaleeex  County 

Wesley  Bennett,  Metuchen,  Middlesex  County.. 
John  J.  Holly,   near    Plainfleld,   Middlesex 

County. 
John  R.   Potter,   near   Plainfleld,  Middlesex 

County. 
A.  C.  Potter,  near  Plainfleld,  Middlesex  County. 
Richard   Potter,   near    Plainfleld,   Middlesex 

County. 
Wm.  H.   Potter,   near  Plainfleld,   Middlesex' 

County. 
Wm.   C.  Callahan,   Roadstown,   Cumberland 

County. 
Lewis  Mount,  near  Roadstown,  Cumberland 

County. 
Mrs.   Porch,   near    Roadstown,  Cumberland 

County. 
Qeor8:e  ware,  near  Roadstown,  Cumberland 

County. 
David  Hins,  near    Roadstown,  Cumberland 

County. 
Berry   Porch,  near  Roadstown,  Cumberland 

County. 
Charles  Ware,  near  Roadstown,  Cumberland 

County. 
T.  a.  WiUlams,  road  to  WUson  Station,  Bui^ 

linffton  County. 
Mrs.  P.  Qallagher,  Camden,  Camden  County  .... 


James  L.  Hewitt,  near  Paulsborough,  Glouces- 
ter c;ounty. 

C.  N.  Shuster.  near  Paulsborough,  Oloucester 
County. 

Isaac  Thompson,  near  Paulsborough,  Qloaoes- 
tcr  County. 

Wilson  Fitzgerald,  neorPaulsborough,  Glouces- 
ter County. 

l!<aac  T.  Al  Icn ,  Paulsborough,  Gloucester  County. 

Dan.  Packer,  road  to  Gloucester  County - , 

Win.  Lloyd,  road  to  Gloucester  County , 

John  W.  ilannold,  road  to  Gloucester  County... 

Capt.  John  Edward,  Dennisville,  Cape  May 
County. 

Copt  Charles  Carroll,  Dennisville,  Cape  May 
Connty. 

Sundry  parties,  Dennisville,  Cape  May  County... 

J.  W.  Crandal,  jr.,  Dennisvile,  Cape  May  County.. 

J.  W.  Crandal,  ftr.,  Donni8ville,Cape  May  County, 

Squire  Baymore, Goshen,  Cape  Alay  County 

Sundry  owners,  Goshen,  Cape  May  County.. 

W.  D.  Tomlin,  Goshen,  Cape  May  County. 


James  Chester,  Gtoshen,  Cape  May  County 

Andrew  Tomlin,  Goshen,  C^pe  May  County 

InapeelioTiM  by  J,  W.  fldutXr,  V.  8. 

M.  Bergen.  Bloomfleld,  Essex  County , 

S.  Pierson.  East  Orange.  Essex  County^ , 

F.  Frelinghuysen,Somerville,  .Somerset  County. 
O  Hiiiiclcncar  Somerville, Somerset  County..... 

D.  Dilly.Soraerville,  Somerset  County , 

T.  Shepherd,   near  Bound  Brook,  fiomeitet 
County. 


Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 


Good. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Excellent 
Good. 

Do. 
Stables,  excellent ;   ani- 
mals, very  good. 
Good. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Very  good. 

od. 


Stables,    fair; 

Fair. 

Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Poor. 
Pair. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 


Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


animals, 
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§ 

a 


Name  of  owner  or  person  in  charge  »nd  loca- 
tion of  stable. 


Condition  of  stables  and 


1886. 
July    8 

9 
10 
10 


June 


July 


Inapeeliona  by  W,  B.  E.  MilUr,  V,  8. 

Sundry  owners,  near  MoorMtown,  Burlington 
County. 

Hugh  Hatch,  near  Bellafr,  Camden  County 

Joseph  Coleman,  Dutch  Neck,  Mercer  County.... 
Wm.  P.  Walton,  Dutch  Neok«  Mercer  County 


IntpeetUma  hy  H,  W.  Rowland^  V.  8, 

M.  Teel,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County ^ 

W.  Mailer,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Miss  Johannah,  Marion,  Hudson  County 

P.  Dickie,  Weehawken,  Hudson  County 

B.  Buks,  Weehawken,  Hudson  County 

Dan  Haller,  Oreenville,  Hudson  Connty 

Dennis  Hogan,  Oreenville,  Hudson  Ooun^ 

M.  Torpey,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

L.  Stortenbocker,  Hoboken.  Hudson  County..... 
P.  Coyle,  Jersey  City  Heights,  Hudson  County.. 

Mrs.  Tate,  Jersey  City  Heights,  Hudson  County. 
N.  Hoglen,  Jersey  City  Heights,  Hudson  County. 

C.  W.  Curney,  Bnglewood,  Bergen  County 

Fred  Miller,  Bnglewood,  Bergen  County 


John  S.  Bdsal,  Bnglewood,  Bergen  Connty 

Captain  and  Mayor  Moore,  Bnglewood,  Bergen 
Countv. 

J.  B.  Balmlieu,  Bnglewood,  Hudson  County 

Mrs.Kates,  near  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  County. 

W.  Smeeders,  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  County... 
George  Katlin,  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  County.. 

John     Lsmoh,  Jersey  City   Heights,  Hudson 
County. 

John  Mahoney,  Oreenville,  Hudson  County 

M.  Curry,  Oreenville,  Hudson  County ». 

H.  Sterms,  Fairview,  Bergen  Connty » 

W.  J.  Dowd,  Fairview,  Bergen  County 

John  Brick,  near  Marion.  Hudson  County.. 

L.  Mannis,  Union,  Hudson  County„ 

Theo.  Baidin,  Union,  Hudson  County 

Peter  Brease,  Union,  Hudson  County 


M.  Nogesson,  Union,  Hudson  County... 

S.  Meeks,  Wehawken, Hudson  County... 

Pllnrlly,  near  West  New  York^udson  County... 
P.  Marks,  near  Outtenburgh, Hudson  County..., 
Pat  Mally,  Jersey  City  HeighU.  Hudson  County. 

N.    Fenning,  Jersey  City    Heights,  Hudson 
County. 

JnspseHons  by  J.  W.  Ha«db,  V,  8, 

.T.  Tease,  Union,  Union  Connty 

M.  McMan,  Union,  Union  Cotinty , 

M.  C.  Craig,  Union,  Union  County 

A.  Bumct.near  Union.  Union  County., , 

W.  T^{nsey,neir  Union,  Union  Coimty 

I..  Wenz,neRr  Union,  Union  County 

J.  Wade,n»-ar  Union.  Union  County , 

W.  Clayton,  near  Blizabeth,  Union  County , 

.T.  Snni«on,near  Elizabeth,  Union  County 

F.  Fi»rue,  Nortlineld,  Essex  County 


Mr«.  Lathrop,  near  Madison,  Morris  County.. 

W.  F.  Ely,  near  Mndisun,  Morris  County 

Mr.  Wolf,  Hanover  Nook,  Morris  County 


Good. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Kotgood. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 
Animals,  good. 

Do. 
Stables,    iUr;      anlmalv^ 

good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Stables,  good;    ^"itr*a'i, 

fair. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 
Stables,    flUr;     antmali, 

Fair. 
Good. 

Fair. 

Stables,    fiiir;     i^wim^i* 
good. 
Do. 
Stables,  filthy;    *«tw*^it, 
&ir. 
Do. 

Fair. 

Stables,    flUr;     animah, 

„«?**^- 
Fair. 

Stables,    fUr;      animals, 

good. 
Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Stables,    fiOr;     animals, 

good. 
Fair. 
Stables,    fidr:     animals, 

good. 
Fair. 

Animals  fair. 
Stables,  good;    animals, 

Uir, 


Good. 

Do. 
Stables,  good;    animalSi 

fair. 
Good. 

Vo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables,    fiiir ;     animals, 

poor. 
Good. 
Stables,  good;    animals. 

fair. 
GKmkI. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Iiuipedion  ofitdblea,  ete.y  in  New  Jer^y— Continued. 


1 

a 

•3 

Kaum  of  owner  or  person  in  oharge  and  looa- 
Uonofttahle. 

6 

•s 

i 

ft 

a^^imalt. 

1860. 
July  18 

JfupeeHjm  by  J,  W.  JTatcfe— Conllnued. 

James  Hopping,  Hanover  Neok,  Morris  County. 
W.  Cook,  Hanover  Neok,  Morris  Oouiity 

18 
18 
16 
15 
40 
22 

5 

18 
13 

20 

16 
15 
7 

12 

20 

12 

16 
4 

8 
2 
2 
10 
16 

15 
25 
16 
18 
16 
44 
18 
88 
10 
12 
8 

12 

6 
12 
14 
18 

9 
18 

8 
18 

4 
12 

15 

16 
19 

12 
28 
15 
60 
18 
12 
12 

Good. 

"^18 

Do. 

18 

C.  Hoppinjr,  Hanover  Neok,  Morris  County. 

J.  B.  Bunson,  Fortyaore  road,  Union  County.... 

W.  a  Marsh,  Union  County.. 

S.  B.  Lippinoott,  near   Moorestown,  Burling- 
ton County. 

H.  Newell^rdentown,  Burlinicton  County 

Wm.    P.    Forman,   near     Hlghtomi,  Mercer 

County. 
Lewis  CoUrell,  near  Hightown,  Mercer  County.. 

IrupediorubyW.  B.  E.  MUUr,  V.8. 

Allan  Wilson,  near  Hightown,  Mercer  County... 

T.  B.  Hughes,  Clarksborough,  Qlouoeeter  Co 

WUliam  Shurster,  near  CUrksborough,  Glou- 
cester County. 

John  Green,  near  Swedoeborough,  Gloucester 
County. 

Henry  Sharp,  near  Swedesborougb,  Gloucester 
County. 

Henry  Hurff.  near  Swodesborough,  Gloucester 
County. 

J.  H.  Batton,  Mulllca  Hill,  Glouoe»ter  County 

Frye  Hopkins.  Mullioa  Hill,  Gloucester  County.. 

George  Wetherly,  MuUioa  Hill,  UiouoosterOo... 

James  Beneset,  MuUioa  Hill,  Qlouoeiter County.. 

A.  Lloyd,  near  Mullioa  Hill,  Gloucester  County... 

George  Heritage,  Mullioa  Hill,  Gloucester  Co 

George  Carter,  Greenriile,  Hudson  County 

8.  Tarley,  Greenville,  Hudson  County ^ 

W.  MoCay,  near  New  Durham,  Hudson  County. 
T.  Diohner.  Paramoo.  Hudson  Countv 

J>o. 

14 

Do 

li 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

13 

Stobles,    fiUr;    animals, 

good. 
Good 

15 

19 

Do, 

19 

Very  good. 
Good 

19 

20 

Do. 

20 

Do 

20 
21 
21 

1 

1 

SUblee,  good;  animala, 

fair. 
Good. 

Do 

21 

Very  good. 
Good. 
Do. 

22 
23 

22 

Very  good. 
Good. 

22 

22 

Do 

22 

Very  good. 

Animals,  good. 
Do 

12 

12 

IS 

Fair. 

15  1  J.  Johnson.  Parmmoo.  Hudson  Countv  ...„ 

AnUnals,  good. 
Do. 

15 

Charles  Stylor,  Parampo,  Hudson  County 

M.  QuitierJ3reenville,  Hudson  County 

15 

Do 

16 

8.  Adams,  Greenville,  Hudson  County 

Do 

16 

J.  Kaoatee,  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Fair. 

17 

H.  Fisher,  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

G.  Caucus,  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

M.  VoUe,  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Do 

17 
17 

Do. 
Stables,    fair;  animali, 

good. 
Animals,  good. 
Good. 

17 

William  Samery,  La  Fayette,  Hudson  County 

John  Hoke,  La  Fayette,  Hudson  County 

20 

20 

W.  Mohenio,  La  Fayetto,  Hudson  Coun'ty 

Fair. 

20 

W.  Blight,  La  Fayette,  Hudson  County 

Mrs.  Ellen  Heariey,  Parampo.  Hudwn  County ... 
Mr.  Muldoon,  Idlewood,  Hudson  County 

Good. 

23 

Fair. 

28 

Animals,  good. 
Animals,  Uir. 
Animals,  sood. 

28 

8.  Herman,  near  Greenville,  Hudson  County.... 

J.  Hurlev,  Jr.,  Bergen  Point,  Hudson  County 

T.  Flemington,  Benrcn  Point,  Hudson  County.... 

J.  Homer,  Bergen  Point,  Hudson  County.. 

John  Lynch,  Greenville,  Hudson  County... 

J.  McCurdy,  GreenvUIe,  Hudson  County 

27 

27 

27 

Animals,  good. 

Stables,     fair;    animals, 

good. 
Animals,  fkir. 

Good. 

28 

28 

15 

Jn$p€oli(m$  by  J.  W.  Hawk,  V,  8, 
A.  Shotell,  near  Linden,  Union  County 

15 

E.  Shotell,  near  Linden,  Union  County.^. 

Stables,    ftdr;     anlnMUa. 

good. 
Good. 

15 

H.  Baker,  near  Linden,  Union  County 

A.  Pickle,near  White  House.  Hunterdon  County. 
Mr.  Thatcher,  Baston  turnpike,  Hunterdon  Co... 
J.  Bush.  Enston  turnpike,  Hunterdon  County  ... 
M.  V.  Striker,  White  House,  Hunterdon  County. 
A.  Ciane.  Bellville.  Hunterdon  County 

16 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

22 

Do 

22 

J.    McCall,  Old  Bloomaeld  road,  Hunterdon 
County. 

Stobles.  aithy;  animala, 
poor. 
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In^^ecHon  qf  stdbUBy  etc,  in  New  Jerq^y— Gontiniied. 


"o 

^ 

Nftmo  of  oti  oer  or  person  in  chmrge  and  loca- 
tion of  itAble. 

^ 
i 

1 

OondiUon  of  atables  and 

1886. 
July  22 

IntpeetiofiM  &y  J.  W,  flawJi;— Continued. 
Mr.  Dodd,  Bellville,  Hunterdon  County. 

80 
10 
25 
12 
35 
15 

16 

10 

16 
10 
18 
18 
12 
10 
16 

16 
90 

18 
14 
24 
33' 

8 

100 

13 

6 

4 

21 
18 
10 
26 
11 
12 
11 

1 

18 
12 
12 

9 
40 

11 

12 

11 
20 
21 

1 

15 
23 
15 
20 

20 

12 
18 
26 
10 

85 
9 

20 

Good. 
Do. 

Animalf ,  fidr. 
Good. 

Do. 
Stablea,     fidr; 

good. 
Stablea,     Mt; 

poor. 
Stablea,  good; 
poor. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Fair. 
SUblaa,   good; 

iair. 
Good. 

Stables,    fSatr; 
good. 

Very  good. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stablea,    good; 

feir. 
Good. 

Do. 

B2:  . 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

gS: 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Stables,  good; 

fair. 
Good. 
Very  good. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Stables,   good; 
poor. 
\Jood. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

23 

Mr.  Somera.  I^ewark  Hunterdon  Countv..... ....... 



23 

Commons,  West  Newark,  Hunterdon  County..... 

J.  B.  RaU,  Plainfleld  road.  Union  County 

D.  Fink,  Branch  Mills,  Union  County 

24 

24 

24 

M.  J.  Hijph,  near  Cranford,  Union  County 

^nlntfilf 

24 

H.  Miller.  Plainaeld  road,  Union  County 

aaimala. 

28 

O.  Oransell,  Westfleld  road,  Union  County... 

J.  Skuder,  Cranford  Station,  Union  County^ 

B.  Pierson,  Westfield  road.  Union  County^ 

O.  Pierson,  Westfleld  road.  Union  County 

^nlm^lt 

28 

28 

28 

29 

M.  Hand,  Lyons  Farms,  Essex  County ..,. 

31 

Mr.  Martin.'Bosell.  Union  County.....'. 

•    31 

J.  Conner,  near  Elizabeth,  Union  County 

81 

Mrs.  Moyse,  near  Elizabeth,  Union  County.. 

D  Mulford.  Resell.  Union  County 

AnimAla^ 

31 

31 
26 

J.  Deraisnier,  near  Elizabeth,  Union  County 

IntpeeUont  by  W.  B.  E.  MnUr,  V.  8. 

B.  Harker^  near  Wrightstown,  Burlington  Co... 
Thomas  Harker,  Wrightstown,  Burlington  Co... 
J.  B.  Pugh,  Wrightstown, Burlington  County.... 
John  Evans,  near  JobHtown,  Burlington  County 

George ,  near  Gloucester,  Camden  County 

Sundry  owners,  near  Pcnnsville,  Salem  County 

W.  P.  Taylor,  near  Yardville,  Mercer  County 

Charles  Taylor,  near  Yardville,  Mercer  County.. 



fMliw*^*. 

26 
27 

27 

28 

20 

31 

31 

animals. 

Oct.   n 

1 
1 

12 
12 

Jacob  Kirby,  Harrisonville,  Gloucester  County... 

J.  Moore,  Harrisonville,  Gloucester  County 

Edward  Kirby,  Harrisonville,  Gloucester  Co 

George  Hornor,  Harrison  ville.  Gloucester  Co 

George  H.  Kirby,  Harrisonville,  Gloucester  Co.. 

Chalkley  Kirby,  Harrisonville.  Gloucester  Oo 

Joseph  M.  Borton,  near  Woodstown, Salem  Co... 
Isaac  Kaudle.  near  Woodstown,  Salem  County .. 
Smith  &  Hewitt,  near  Woodstown,  Salem  County 

A.  G.  Richiell,road  to  Elmer,  Salem  County 

Samuel  Flitcraft.  road  to  KImer,  Salem  County.. 
John  S.  Redstroke,Sharp9town,  Salem  County^ 
James  S.  Hartshorue,  near  Vincentown,  Bur- 
lington County. 
Edward  Bozartle.Pemberton.  Burlington  Co»... 
James  Cliver,  Poiutville,  Burlington  County 

TUmAv  Gordon.  Allowavstown.  Salem  Countv.. 

13 

13 

14 
14 

1 

16 
16 

16 

18 



18 

19 

20 
21 

2 

22 

animalti. 

23 

25      ]<::dwArtl  kidirwav.  PlatUbunr.  Burlinirton  Oo 

25 
26 

John  Collins,  near  Wrightstown,  Burlington 

County. 
James  R.  Stiles.Vincentown,  Burlington  County.. 
Andrew  Griscomb,  near  Salem,  Salem  County... 
Jacob  Kirby,  Hawsonvillo,  (Gloucester  County... 

Frank  Pancoast,  Ilawsonville,  Gloucester  Co 

Samuel  Mooro, near  Swcde8borougli,Gloucc9tcr 

County. 
Geo.  W.  Coles,  Camden,  Camden  County 

C.  H.  Rlchman,  road  to  Woodstown,   Salem 
County. 

Alfred  Kemsen.  Yorktown,  Salom  County 

Isaac  Sickler,  Yorktown,  Salem  County 

27 

28 

1 

29 

30 

Kov    1 

1  sus. 

1 

mnimals, 

1 

I 

11 
12 

Elmer  Duill,  near  Woodstown,  Salem  County  ... 
Phillip  Lippincott,  near  Mount  Holly,  Salem 

County. 
K.  W.  Coffin,  roful  to  Glendale.  Camden  Countv.. 

4 

18 

19  1  James  Lukins,  roiul  to  Woodbury,  Gloucester 

j      County. 
19  1  Andrew  BlakOi  ro(Kl  to  Woodbury,  Qloucovtor 

1     Ck)unty. 
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1886. 
Nov.  20 
22 

22 

28 

23 

24 

24 

25 

26 

26 

27 
90 

ao 

90 

90 

Dec    1 

2 

2 

7 

10 

11 

13 
14 

15 

17 

17 
21 


Nume  of  otraer  or  person  in  cliar^e  and  loca* 
t:ou  of  stable. 


Inspections  ky  W,  D.  E.  IfiUer— Continued. 


Edward  pomP«  public  road,  Olouoester  Ootinty. 
"eeves   F" 
County. 


aft, 


Reeves   Plitcmft,    road   to  Torkto\rn,   Salem 


Ilciiry  A.  Rlohman.road  to  Woodstown,  Salem 
County. 

Alice    liarflrrove,  road   to   Pines,   Burlington 
County. 

Wm.  Clivers,  road  to  S\varthTille  Burlington 
County. 

B.  Deacon    Haines,   public    road,   Burlington 
County. 

Jos.  A.  Jones,  road  to  Medford,  Burlington 
County. 

W.  H.  :^ans  &,  Brother,  road  to  Medford,  Bur- 
lington County. 
!  Samuel  Kvans,  near  Mount  Laurel,  Bnrllngton 
'      County. 

Job  Garwood,  near  Mount  Laurel,  Burlington 
County. 

John  Craig,  Milford,  Burlington  County , 

Lcander  clemiger,  road  to  Medford,  Burlington 
County.  ' 

AVinfield  Haines,  road  to  Medford,  Burlington 
County. 

Cliarles  Taylor,  road  to  Gloucester,  Burlington 
County. 

Arthur  Haines,  road  to  Vincentown,  Burlington 
County. 

Henry  A.  RIchman,  near  RichmanviUe,  Bur- 
lington County. 

Hewitt  &  Smith,  roadtoSharpsburgb.  Burling- 
ton County. 

J.  K.  Lippenoott,  road  to  Sharpsburgb,  Burling- 
ton County. 

Stacy  B.  Taylor,  road  to  Plattsburgh,  Burling- 
ton County. 

J.  Craigy,  road  to  Haddonfield,   Burlington 
County. 

Samuel  ^vans,  road   to  Marlton,  Burlington 
County. 

Newkirk  Van  Meter,  near  Elmer,  Salem  Co 

Thomas  E.  Morris,  road  to  Freehold,  Monmouth 
County. 

Joe]  T.  Haines,  road  to  Jobetown,  Burlington 
County. 

▲.  H.  Stratton,  rood  to  Haddonfleld,  Camden 
County. 

Ray  &  Dobbs.  road  to  Ashland,  Camden  County.. 

Burlington  County  Almshouse,  near  Pember- 
ton,  Burlington  County. 


20 
20 

81 

11 

80 

8 

7 

13 

18 

8 

85 

10 

12 

9 

U 

31 

12 

43 

25 

85 

18 

16 
12 

88 

90 

24 
40 


51 


Condition  or  stableaand 
animals. 


Good. 

Stables,  verr  good;   ani- 
mals, good. 
Do. 

Fair. 

Stables,  very  good;  ani« 

mals,  bad. 
Stables,  very  good;  ani« 

mals,  ^r. 
Good. 

Stables,  good;   animals, 
bad. 
Do. 

Do. 

Good. 
Do. 

Stables,   good;   animals, 
foir. 
Do. 

Do. 

Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stables,  very  good;  ani- 
mals, good. 
Good. 

Stables,   good;  animals, 

fair. 
Good. 
Very  good. 

Do. 

Good. 

'    Do. 
Do. 


Inspection  ^f  dbailoin  andferrie$  in  Ntw  Jer$ey, 


1886. 
Jan.    2 
4 

Ivupecliont  by  H.  W.  Soidand,  V.  8, 

Abattoir,  Jersey  City  stock-yards,  Hudson  Oou... 
do 

Animals,  (air. 

6 

do 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

11 

do „ 

.9 

•     Do. 

13 

do 



Animals,  indifferent. 
Do. 

16 

Hoboken    Ferries,    Jersey  City  stock-yards, 

Hudson  County. 
Hoboken  Street  Ferry,  Jersey  City  stock-yards, 

Hudson  County. 
Abattoir,  Jersey  City  stook-yards,  Hudson  Co 

18 

3 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

22 
25 

Pavonia  Ferries,  Jersey  City  stock-yards,  Hud- 
son County. 

Desbrosses  Ferry,  Jersey  City  stock-yards,  Hud- 
ton  County. 

1 

Animals,  fair. 
Animals,  good. 
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I 


18M. 
Jan.  26 

27 

29 

Feb.  1 

1 

8 

3 

5 

8 

•  8 

10 

10 

12 

.  15 

17 

19 

19 

24 

24 

26 

26 

26 

Mar.  1 

1 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 
10 

10 
16 

16 
16 
19 
19 
24 
24 
26 
26 
29 

29 

81 

31 

Apr.  1 

2 
6 
7 
9 

9 

10 
12 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
Kay  1 
1 
8 
3 
3 
4 
5 
ft 


Name  of  owner  or  person  In  charge  aQ<l  looa- 
tiou  of  Btable. 


Inspeeliont  hy  JET.  W.  RowUmd—Coniinutd. 

Pavonla  Feny,  Jersey  City  stock-yards,  Hud- 
son  County. 

Hoboken  Ferry,  Jersey  City  stock-yards,  Hud- 
son County. 

Desbroasee  Street  Ferry,  Jersey  City  stock- 
yards, Hudson  County. 

Hoboken  Ferry,  Huboken,  Hudson  County 

Stock-yards,  near  Jersey  City.  Hudson  County... 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken,  Hudaon  County 

Abattoirs,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Stock  Yards.  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Piers  3'i  and  35,  Hudson  Co... 

Abattoirs,  near  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Pavonia  Ferry,  Piers  34  and  35,  Hudson  County. 

Abattoirs,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

do 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County^ 

Abattoirs,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

do 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County. 

Pavonla  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County., 

Abattoir,  Jersey  Cf'     "^     -  "    mty 

Hoboken  Ferry,  ne  idson  County. 

Stock-yards,  Jerse;  CJounty 

Pavonia  Ferry,  Jei  on  County 

Pavonla  Ferries,  J  son  County... 

Stock-yards,  Jer8e>  xy.«,,  «^»%.o.^..  County 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  Couuty 

Hoboken  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County.... 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  CiJ^,  Hudson  County. 

Payonia  and  Central  Ferries,  Jersey  City,  Hud- 
aon County. 

Pavonla  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Desbrosses  Street  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson 
County. 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Cortlandt  Street .  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson 
County. 

Hoboken  Ferry,  J«  aunty.... 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  ty 

Stock-vards,  Jerse:  ty 

Pavonia  Ferry,  Jep  unty 

Pavonia  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

St  County 

H  ion  County.... 

St  3ounty 

H  eyCity,Hud- 

I 

StNur«^ik.-.«wtua,    tf^toK^j    -''>»^f  ..uv^vu   COUUty. 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Pavonia  Ferry,  .Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Jersey  City  Stock*  3'ards  and  Ferries,  Jersey 

City,  Hudson  County. 
Hoboken  Ferry,  Jersev  City,  Hudson  County... 

Ferries,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Pavonia  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Jersey  City  Stock-yards  and  Abattoir,  Jersey 

City.  Hudson  County. 

Ferries,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Hoboken  Ferry.  Jersey  City.  Hudson  County.... 

Abattoir,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Ferries,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County *. 

Pavonia  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City  Heights.  Hudson  Co„.. 
Hoboken  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County.... 

Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Ferries,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City.  Hudson  County 

Pavonia  Ferries,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County.... 

Abattoirs,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Central  Ferries.  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Pavonia  Ferries,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County..... 


It 

^  fii 


10 


8c. 


2c. 


Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 


Animals,  indifferent. 
Animals,  fidr. 
Animals,  indifferent. 


eood. 

Indifferent^ 

good. 


indifferent. 

jcood. 

indifferent^ 

good. 


ftdr. 
indifferent. 


good, 
indlffc 


ndlfferent. 
good. 


Animals, 
Animals, 
Animals, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Animals, 
Animals, 
Animals, 

Do. 
Animals, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Animals, 
Animals, 
Animals, 
Animals, 
Animals, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Animals,  Indiffervnlb 
Animals,  poor. 

Animalt,  good. 
Animals,  iair. 

Animals,  good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Animals,  indifferent. 
Animals,  good. 

Do. 
Animals,  indifferent^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Animals,  (air. 

Do. 


Animals,  good. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Animals,  indifferent. 
Animals,  good. 

Do. 

Oood. 

Animals,  indifferonth 

Animals,  fiiir. 

Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Impeetion  of  abaUoitB  and  ferries  in  New  Jersey— ConUnxitA. 


H 

^ 


Nam«  of  Qwnt  or  ponon  in  oluurgo  and  loo»- 
lion  of  ftable. 


Condition  of  ftoblM  and 


Mmj 


J«l7 


JnipeeHonM  hyH^W.  IKowfand— Continued. 

Abattoir,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County , 

Hoboken  Ferriee,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County...., 
Weehawken  Perry,  Weehawken,  Hudson  Co. 

Stook-yards,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Pavonia  Ferries,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County... 

Ferry,  Weehawken  JSudson  County 

Ferry.  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County « , 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County.... 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Central  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Hoboken  Ferry,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Stock-vards,  Jersey  City„...« , 

do « 

Pavonia  Ferry,  Jersey  City 

Hoboken  Ferrie8,Hoboken ,.. 

Cortlandt  Street  Ferry,  Jersey  City 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City , 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken » 

Paronia  Ferries,  Jersey  City , 

Central  Ferries,  Jersey  City , 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City- ^ , 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Jersey  City 

Ferries,  Hoboken 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City^......... 

Pavonia  Ferry,  Jersey  City « 

Central  Ferry,  Jersey  City » 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken , 

PsTonia  Ferry,  Jersey  City , 

atook-yards,  Jersey  C&ty. ,. 

Abattoir,  Jersey  City « 

Pavonia  Ferry,  Hoboken » ...., 

Hoboken  Feiriea „ »,^ 

Abattoir,  Jersey  aty 

Pavonia  Ferry , 

Central  Ferries,  Jersey  City ,. ^ , 

Pavonia  Ferries,  Hoboken.. ...., 

Abattoir,  Jersey  City ^. 

Abattoir,  Hoboken , 

Abattoir,  Jersey  City „ 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County.... 
pavonia  Ferries,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County.. 
Hoboken  Ferries.. 


20. 


io. 


Ic 

"ic! 


Pavonia  Ferries,  Jersey  City^Hudson  County... 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Abattoirs,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Abattoirs,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Cortlandt  Street  Ferry,  near  Hoboken,  Hudson 
County. 

Pavonia  Ferry,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

do 

Stock-yards,  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County 

Hoboken  Ferries,  Hoboken 


20. 


Ic. 


Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Po. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Beinsp'etions  in  New  Jersey. 


1886. 
Apr.    7 

0 


May 


InspectUmM  by  H.  W,  Rowland,  V.  8. 

M.  Torpher,  near  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

F.  E.  EulitE,  near  Marion,  Hudson  County 

Hurwitx  St.  J^iveuthial,  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken, 
Hudson  County. 

Hurwitz  A  Laventhlal,  near  Weebawken,  Hud- 
son County. 

M.  Torph^r,  near  Hoboken,  Hudson  Countr 

Hurwitz  Sl  L<aventbial.  Weehawken,  Hudson 
Couuty. 

F.  E.  Kulitz.  near  Jersey  City,  Hudson  County... 

Pstrick  Coyle,  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  County.... 

David  Van  Vose,  West  Hoboken,  Hudson  Co..... 

H.  Mis.  156 2Q 


12 
IS 

89 

87 

8 
86 

18 
15 
29 



Fair. 

CKkmL 

Fair. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Good. 
Fair. 
Very  clean. 
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o 

a 

O 


1880. 
May    5 

6 
6 

6 
11 

22 

24 


28 


18 


21 


June  3 
9 
0 


21 


Name  of  owner  or  person  in  eharge  and  loca- 
tion of  stable. 


JntpsdiofM  by  H.  W.  Sowtand—Oontinned, 

M.  Feinberger,  near  Seoauous,  Hudson  Oounty... 

A.  Gutgar,  near  Secaucus,  Hudson  Ck>unty 

M.  Broohwoll,  West  Hobolcen,  Hudson  Ck>unty., 

J.  Block,  near  Hoboken,  Hudson  County 

Hurwetx  Sc  Laventhial,  near  Weehawken,  Hud- 
son County. 
M.  Stockfish,  near  Bergen,  Hudson  County......... 

Mrs.  Plogg,  near  Jersey  City  Books,  Hudson 

County. 
C.  Astfeliz,  near  Outtenburgh,  Hudson  County.. 

A.  Sterm,  Fairview,  Beiven,  Hudson  County 

M.  Sherman,  near  Tenany,  Hudson  County  ....... 

Ifupeeiiona  by  J,  W,  HauOc,  V.  8, 

Mr.  Culberson,  East  Orange,  Essex  Oounty 

E.  Condit,  Centreville,  Hunterdon  County 

B.  Harkey,  Centreyille,  Hunterdon  County 

F.  Blankie,  Linden,  Union  County 

J.  C.  Higglns,  Three  Bridges.  Hunterdon  County. 

C.  Castro,  Waverly,  Essex  County. 

InapeeUons  by  W.  B.  E.  MUier,  Y,  S. 

John  Dawson,  near  Salem,  Salem  County 

Charles  Hewitt,  near  Woodstown 

Robt.  Smith,  Wrightsville,  Camden  County 

Martin  CIotmd,  Glouoester,  Camden  County 

Intp^iom  by  J.  W.  JETawJb,  V.  8. 

E.G.  Brown,  near  Somerville,  Somerset  Oounty.. 

M.  Noll,  Eost  Grange,  Essex  County , 

J.  F.  Pierson,  East  Orange,  Essex  County 

Irup^wnt  by  W,  B.  ^.  MUUr,  V,  8. 

Robert  Smith,  Wrightsville,  Camden  County 

George  A.  Brown,  Middletown,  Monmouth  Co... 

In8p€ct{onsby  J.  W*  HawJb,  V.  8, 

M.  Molty,  near  South  Orange,  Essex  County , 

Mr.  Harrison,  Newark,  Essex  County 

Mr.  Wetzel,  East  Orange,  Essex  County 

J.  Conelly,  near  Springdeld,  Essex  County 

T.  Burnett,  Middleville,  Essex  County , 

H.  Burnett  Sc  Bro.,  near  Middleville,  Essex  Co 

E.  Q.  Brown,  near  Somerville,  Somerset  County 

W.  Hawkins,  near  Middleville,  Essex  County. 
W.  Hamilton,  Somerville,  Somerset  County. .. 
£.  G.  Brown,  near  Somerville,  Somerset  County 

M.  Gilderstln,near  Finderne,  Somerset  County.. 

Insptctiona  by  W.  B.  E.  MUUr,  V.  8. 

Newkirk  Vanmetre,  near  Elmer,  Salem  County 
Joseph  E.  Mayhew,  near  Elmer,  Baiem  County . 
Charles  Hewitt,  near  Woodstowu,  Salem  County 
Lewis  Mount,  near   Roadstown,  Cumberland 

County. 
Martin  Cloran,  Gloucester  City,  Camden  County 

Robert  Smith,  Wrightsville,  Camden  County 

.T.  MaxAeld,  Bloomfield,  Essex  County 

F.  B.  Stout,  near  Somerville,  Somemet  County.. 


UO 

3 

8 

27 
60 

34 

6 

8 

flO 
6 

85 

16 
20 

70 

16 
18 


il 


la 


20. 


Ic. 
2c 


Condition  of  stoblea  i 
animals. 


Stables,  fllthy;  animala, 
ik\r. 

Stables,  fair:  apimals. 
good. 

Good. 

Stables,  Olthy;  oiMmaU, 
fair. 

Stables,  good;  animals, 
fair. 

Stables,  not  good;  ani- 
mals fair. 

Stables,  aUby;  aninuUa, 
fair. 

Fair. 

Good. 


Stables,    (aic ;     animala, 

good. 
Good. 
Stables,  ^thy;   animals, 

fair. 
Stables,  good;    animals, 

fair. 
Good. 
Do. 


Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 


Stables,  filthy. 

Good. 

Fair. 


Fair. 
Good. 


Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
SUbles.  filthy; 

Ikir. 
Good. 

Do. 
St^ibles,  filthy; 

fair. 
Good. 


Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Da 


aniraala 
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% 

a 

o 

I 

Name  of  owner  or  person  in  ohsrg*  Md  lOQft- 
tionofsUble. 

4 
1 

i 

it 

c 

i 

0 

CondiUon  of  ^tables  fuid 

1686. 
June  39 

Jn<p«o(i<ms  hy  W,  B,  B.  Jfif(«r-€k>DUntt9d. 
J.  W.  Wilson,  Newark,  Essex  County.. 

M 
21 

41 
IS 

9 

6 

12 
28 

13 
17 

18 
5 

20 
25 
45 

18 
83 

d2 

9 
15 
5 

18 
14 

17 
15 

25 

20 
30 
80 
20 
28 
81 
12 
21 
40 
40 

6 
IH 
13 
10 
88 

9 

10 
23 

Good: 

Stables,  aithy; 
fair. 
Do. 
Good. 

Animals,  g6od. 
Stables,  dirty; 

not  good. 
Anlmalf ,  good. 

Stables,    Uix; 
good. 

Good. 
Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Oood. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

>l|^good. 

Do. 
Do. 
Fair. 

Good. 

Stables,    fttir; 

good. 
Animals,  good. 
Do. 

Fair. 
Oood. 

Dow 

Do. 

l>o. 

l>o. 

Do. 

l>o. 

l)<k 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

28 

J.  Martin,^e'wark,  Essex  County....' 

B.  Farmer,  Bound  Brook,  Somerset  County 

B.  Tucker,  East  Bound  Brook,  Somerset  County 

InBp^Hont  by  H.  W.  Rowland,  V.  8, 

William  Blaoher,  fifarion^udson  County •... 

29 

29 

23 

29 

C.  AAfellx,  Outtenburgh,  Hudson  County 

County. 
Patrick  Brady,  JenMy  City  Heights,  Hudson 
County. 

L%$pectUm»hyW,  B.  B,  MOUr,  F.  8. 

h.  M.  Booass,  near  Plainfleld,  Middlesex  County. 
Bernard  Farmer,  near  Bound  Brook,  Somerpet 

County. 
Newkirk  Van  Meter,  near  Elmer,  Salem  County 

P.  Ball,  near  Middleville,  Essex  County 

H.  Ball,  near  Middleyille,  Essex  County 

animals, 

30 

80 

Jubr    « 

^    « 

7 

9 

8 

a 

3 

A.  B.  Brown,  near  Middleville,  Eosez  County 

W.  C.  Headly,  near  Union,  Union  County 

H.  W.  V.  Meyers,  near  Biadison,  Morris  County .. 

IfupeetionibyW.  B.  E,  Miller,  F.  8. 

Samuel  K.  Bhoades,  near  Mount  Ephraim.Cam- 
den  County. 

Hugh  Hatch,  near  Bellair,  Camden  County 

Robert  Smith,  Wrightsville,  Camden  County 

Mrs.  Gallagfaer,  Camden,  Camden  County 

In»ptdion$  6y  H,  IF.  Rowland,  V.  A 

H.  Hatch,  Bellair,  Camden  County 

6 

12 

14 

1« 
28 
28 

1 
1 

23 

13 

S.  Greenleaf,  New  Durham,  Hudson  County 

JohnHannan,  PMnapo,  Hudson  County 

22 

Ai^ffnf^lM, 

22 
20 

Frank  Mullican,  Pamapo.  Hudson  County 

W.  HarrisQfi,  Bayonne,  Hudson  County 

•••••'••"• 

15 

Intpeclionf  kv  J.  W.  Hawk,  V.  & 
M.  Wynans,  near  Linden,  Union  County 

15 

J.  WynanB.Trlmley  Point,  Union  Couuiy„ 

J.  MUler,  Easton  Turnpike,  Hunterdon  County . 
T.  H.  Decker,  Franklin,  £2ssox  County 

16 

21 

22 

F.  Underhiil,  Lyon's  Farm,  Essex  County 

Day  Bros.,  Lyon's  Farm,  B^ssex  County 

22 

22 

Morris  and  Kmbx  depot,  Newark,  Essex  County. 
B.  Hay  wood,  East  Orange,  Essex  County 

23 



23 

H.  Frick,  East  Orange,  Essex  County 

Morris  and  Essex  depot,  Newark,  Essex  County 
J.  Maroell,  Lyon's  Farms,  Essex  County 

29 

29 

1 

ia. 

1 
1 
2 

28 
30 
30 
Nov.    3 
3 

a 

4 

Intpediont  hy  W.  B.  E.  MOUr,  V,  8, 

Martin  Cloran,  Gloucester,  Camden  County 

Newkirk  Van  Meter,  near  Elmer,  Salem  C^iunty 

Charles  Hewitt,  near  Woodstown,  Saiom  County. 

Ely  Joyce,  near  Vlneentown,  Burlinsrton  County 

Jas.  8.  Hartshorn,  Vincentown,  Burlington  Co 

Josephus  N.  Sooy,  road  to  Vincentown,  Burling- 
ton County. 

J.  Moore,   road    to   Woodstown,    Gloucester 
County. 

Jacob  Kirby,  road  to  Wo9dstown,  Gloucester 
County. 

4 

1 
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29     W.  H.  Evans  &  Bro.,  near  Lumberton  "BarHn^^ 
tou  County. 
2>eo.    1     Elmer   Duell,    near  Woodttown,   Burlington 
County. 
8    James  Ilartshome,  road  to  Mount  Holly,  Bur- 
lingrton  County. 

3  ¥7illiamCliver,road  to  Smith vllle,  Burlington 

County. 

4  William  Powell,  Camden,  Camden  County 

6     W.  H.  Evans,  road  to   Medford,   Burlington 

County. 

6    W.  H.  Evans  &  Bro.,  near  Lnmberton,  Burling- 
ton County. 

8    Stacy  B.  Taylor,  rood  to  Plattsburgh,  Burlington 

County. 
11     Job  Ganwood,  near  Mount  Laurel,  Burlington 
County. 

15  Stacy  B.  Taylor,  road  to  Plattsburgh,  Burlington 

County. 

16  James  Hartshome,  road  to  Mount  Holly,  Bur- 

lington County. 

16  William  Cliver,  road  to  Smithville,  Burlington 

County. 

17  E.  W.  Coffin,  road   to   Glendale,   Burlington 

County. 
70    Stacy  B.  Taylor,  road  to  Plattsburgh,  Burlington 

County. 
32     Newkirh:  Van  Meter,  near  Elmer,  Burlington 

County. 
»    W.  H.  Bvans,  road  to  Medford,  Burlington 

County. 
28    Clayton  Staokhouse,  near  Medford,  Burlington 

County. 
21     WiMiam  Cliver,  near  Yincentown,  Burlington 

'      County. 
24     James  H.  llartshorne,  road  to  Mount  Holly,  Bur- 

!      lin^ton  County. 
28  1  Stacy   B.   T.iylor,    Wrightstowu,     Burlington 
j     County. 


Am 

26 
25 
84 

21 

7 
26 

12 

21 

8 

17 

35 

29 

35 

18 

18 

26 

21 

29 

83 

17 

' 

4 

8 

4 

4 

1 

4 

Stables,  good;   animals, 

fklr. 
Good. 

Stables,   good;    M«im^i> 

bad. 
Good. 

Poor. 
Do. 

Do. 

mals,gooa. 
Good. 

Stables,  very  good;  ani- 
mals goodL 

Stables,  good;  animals, 
fair. 

Stables,  very  good ;  anft> 
mals,  fkir. 

Good. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.' 


Stables,   good; 
<4ir. 
Do. 

Good. 
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ImpecitioA9  in  New  Jer^ej^^—ContinaecL 


Day  of  month. 

Namo  of  owner  or  person  la  charge  and  loca- 
tion of  stable. 

•5 

i 

I 

i 

Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 

1886. 
Dec  29 

Eliiier  Duell,   near    Woodstown,   Borlinston 

County. 
George  H.  Kirby,  n«ar  Aris  Mills,  Burlington 

County. 
Newkirk  Van  Meter,  near  Elmer,  Salem  County 

25 
11 

18 

Gtood. 

29 
90 

1 

Do. 
Do. 

InapedioM  in  Maryland. 


1886. 
Jan.    7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

13 

13 
14 
15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

21 
21 
21 
21 


Inapeetioru by  W,  JET.  £om,  F.A 

Mr.  Bartholow,  east  of  Hlghlandtown,  Balti- 
more Codnty. 

Mr.  B.  MiUer,  east  of  Hlghlandtown,  Baltimore 
County. 

David  Wolf,  1  mile  northeast  of  Baltimore,  Bal- 
timore County. 

Daniel  Shane,  1^  miles  northeast  ot  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  County. 

C.  C.  A.  Roelkey,  2  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  County. 

Mrs.  Beilhr,  1  mile  northeast  of  Baltimore,  Bal- 
timore County. 

Mrs.  Sachs,  li  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore,  Bal- 
timore County. 

Mr.  Register,  near  BelAlr  road ,  Baltimore  County 

Btr.  Lord,  Monktown,  Baltimore  County 

Mr.  Davidson,  Belalr,  Harford  County. 

Slaughter-houses,  Bast  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County. 

Bir.  Kraeraer,  Sharp  street,  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more County. 

Gieo.  Sachs,  Hanover  street,  South  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  County. 

£<1.  Sachs,  Hanover  street.  South  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  County. 

Mr.Yogal,  Washington  road,  Baltimore  County.. 

Mr.  Merling,  Hlghlandtown,  Baltimore  Connty.. 
Christian  Avert,  Hlghlandtown,  Baltimore  Co... 
A.Wiuderling,  HigUlandtown,  Baltimore  County 
Mrs.  Clay  &  Sons,  Hlghlandtown,  Baltimore 

Countv. 
Wm.  Brfndall,  Hlghlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

Mr.  Schmeizer,Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 
David  Markell.Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 
Mr.  Weimbeck,HighIandtown,  Baltimore  County 

L.  Kiefer,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

John  £om.  Canton,  Baltimore  County..... 

John  Dickman,  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  Bal- 
timore County. 

Captain  Weaver,  Hanover  street,  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  County. 

John  Hiller,  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more County. 

Mr.  Walter,  Hanover  street,  Baltimore.  Balti- 
more County. 

Mrs.  Hamberger,  South  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County. 

Milohier  Jordan,  South  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County. 

Calverton  Stook-Tards,  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County. 

Jacob  Weddle,  Wilkins  avenue,  Baltimore 
Connty. 

Cliristlan  Helsler.  near  Clair mont,  Baltimore 
County* 


62 

5a 

64 

30. 

25 

2c. 

18 

20. 

18 
16 

4c 

23 

5c. 

20 

4c 

10 

60 

22 

3c. 

20 

3c 

18 

Ic 

24 

2c. 

16 
16 
17 
53 

16 

2c. 

4c 

7 
13 
14 
30 
13 



4o. 
Ic 

20 
0 

Ic 

16 

Ic 

7 

Ic 

12 

24 

812 

10 

Ic 

40 

60. 

Stables,    foul;    anlmali, 

fair. 
Poor. 

Fair. 

Stables,    foul;    animals, 

poor. 
Poor. 

Stables,    foul ;    animals, 

poor. 
Stables,   poor;    animals, 

fair. 
Stables,    foul ;    animals, 

poor. 
Fair. 


Stables,    foul;    animals, 

poor. 
Poor. 

Stables,    foul;    animals, 

poor. 
Stables,     fair ;    animals, 

Pair. 

Stables,   poor;    animals, 

fair. 
Stables,    foul;    animals, 

poor. 
Fair. 


Do. 
Stables,    foul ;    animals, 

poor. 
Fair. 


Stnbles,   poor;    animals, 

fair. 
Stables,    foul ;    animals, 

UAt. 
Fair. 

Stables,  talr;  animals,  fat 

Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 
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i 

O 

& 


1886. 
Jan.  27 


27 


June  29 


90 

29 
SO 

ao 

90 

80 
80 
30 
30 

80 

90 

July   8 

8 
3 
3 
3 


Name  of  owner  or  person  In  ohar^e  and  loca- 
tion of  stable. 


Inspections  6y  W.  H.  Bow— Continued. 

Gerard  Watts,  Wllkins  avenue,  Baltimore 
County. 

Lon^T  Oreen  and  Dulaney  Valley,  Baltimore 
County. 

Hr.  German,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County. 

Mr.  Ward,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

Mr.  Joekel,  Herring  Run,  Baltimore  County 

Mr.  Bemham,  Ik  miles  east  of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more County. 

C.  S.  Beebe,  3  miles  north  of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more County. 

Inspections  by  T,  IF.  Spranklin,  V.  S. 

J.  W.  Garrett,  Baltimore  County 


J.  W.  Garrett,  Baltimore  Count/ 

T.  Heineoker,  Govanstown,  Baltimore  County.., 

W.  H.  Laneham.Goyanstown,  Baltimore  County, 

D.  Wolf.  Baltimore  County 

£.  F.  Baphel,  Upper  Palls,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Hammond,  Upper  Palls,  Baltimore  County 

F.  B.  Gorsuch,  Long  Green,  Baltimore  County... 

A.  Miller,  Upper  Falls,  Baltimore  County 

B.  A.  Gorsucn,  Lonir Green,  Baltimore  County... 

T.  Armstrong,  Glen  Arm,  Baltimore  County 

J.  H.  Gorsuon,  KiDflrsville,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Kennard,  Upper  Falls,  Baltimore  County 

F.  CardwelliJJpper  Falls,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Gerken,  Wetheredville,  Baltimore  County.... 

E.  Malloee,  Baltimore  County 

G.  E.  French,  Arlington,  Baltimore  County 

J.  B.  Dortey  &  Co.,  Arlingrton,  Baltimore  County., 
D.  Lutx,  Arlington,  Baltimore  County 


C.  E.  Goldsborough,  Wetheredville,  Baltimore 

County. 
A.  Chapman,  Arlington,  Baltimore  Oounty.» 

Mr.  Stalzenpuoh,  Baltimore  County.» 

J.  Dickman,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Weaver,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Heller,  Baltimore  County^ 

G.  Sachs,  Baltimore  County 

E.  Sachs,  Baltimore  County 

M.  .Tordan,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Creamer,  BAltimore  County 

C.  Vogal,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Kunn,  Baltimore  County 

Mrs.  Betz,  Baltimore  County 


G.  Dittman,  Baltimore  County 

F.  Miller,  Baltimore  County 

Mrs.  Kaoser,  Baltimore  County.... 

Mrs.  Hartman.  Baltimore  County.. 

L.  Kieffer,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Dom,  Baltimore  County 

Kunkle,  Baltimore  County 

Mrs.  Riley,  Baltimore  County 


Mr.  Sachs,  Baltimore  County 

Mrs.  M.  Zinkand,  Baltimore  County.. 

M.  N.  Register,  Baltimore  County 


J.  Nuth,  Baltimore  County 

W.  Douglas,  Baltimore  County 

G.  Bartholow, Fair  view,  Baltimore  County.. 


60 


10 


13 


18 


55  I 


I 


4c. 

8c. 


Condition  of  stables  and 
animaU. 


Stables,   clean;   anlmala. 
fair. 


Poor. 


Stables,  perftet;  animate, 
good. 
Do. 
StAbles,  indifflsreni:   ani- 
mals, good. 
Stables,  good;    animals, 

indifferent. 
Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables,  good;   animals. 

perfect. 
Good. 

Do. 
Perfect. 

Stables,  Indiflbrent;  ani- 
mals, good. 
Good. 

Do. 
Stables,  Indiflbrent;  ani- 
mals, good. 
Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables,  bad;  animals,  in- 

difTerent. 
Stables,  perfect;  animals, 

good. 
Stables,  IndlfRsrsnt;  ani- 
mals, good. 
Indifferent. 
Good. 
Indifferent. 
Animals,  indifferent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Animals,  good. 

Do. 
Indifferent. 

Do. 
Stables,  Indifferent;  ani- 
mals, good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables,  perfect;  animals, 

good. 
Goed. 

Do. 
ladiWsrant. 

Do. 
Stables,  good;   animals, 

indifferent. 
Good. 

Stables,  indifferent;  ani- 
mals, good. 
Stables,  bad ;  animals,  in 

different. 
Gk>od. 
Stables,  bad ;  animals,  in- 

different. 
Good. 
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Inspections  in  Maryland — Continued. 


o 

a 


July 


Name  of  owner  or  person  In  chargre  and  loca- 
tion of  stable. 


Intpedions  by  T.  W.  fi^rati^in—Oontlnued. 

M.  Boeder,  Baltimore  County 

8.  Hare,  Baltimore  County 

E.  J.  OreeD,  Baltimore  County ^ 


D.  Steyens,  Woodberry,  Baltimore  County 

W.  AVyman,  Charles  Street  avenue,  Baltimore 

County. 
O.  H.  Baker,  Melvale,  Baltimore  County 


C.  Enjrleheart,  Huntington  avenue,  Baltimore 
County. 

10  F.  N.  Poeu,  Ilijfhlandtown,  Baltimore  County.. 
10  Mr.  Elirioh,  Higrhlandtown,  Baltimore  County.. 
10    J.  Weinbeok,  Uighlandtown,  Baltimore  County. 

10    B.  Wolf,  Hlffhlandtown,  Baltimore  County , 

10     O.  Wolr,  Hijrhlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

10  ,  B.  B.  Koha,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County.. 


J.  Geier,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Schmidt,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County... 

8,  Bauernflnd,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County. 

U.  Kberl,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Schmidt,  Highlandtown.  Baltimore  County... 
J.  Clay,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County I 


10  ;  F.  Young,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

10    J.  J.Hiller,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County.. 
10    O.  Prell,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 


10    Clay  Broi.,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County..., 

10    A.     Wenterling,     Highlandtown,     Baltimore 
County. 

14     Blank,  Bay  View  Asylum,  Baltimore  County 

14     W.  Riddel,  Patapnoo  Neck.  Baltimore  County... 
14  I  J.  8teven8on,Patap8co  Neck,  Baltimore  County.. 
14     O.  H.  Richardson,  Patapsco  Neck,  Baltimore 
'      County. 

14  ;  J.  Tuchton,  Bay  View,  Baltimore  County 

14  I  H.  Lene,  Bay  View,  Baltimore  County 

14     H.  Stahm,  Jr.,  Bay  View,  Baltimore  County 

14  I  C.  Deem,  Bay  View,  Baltimore  Countv 

14  I  J.  Schorn,  Patapsoo  Neok,  Baltimore  County.  ... 
14  G.  Link,  I*hiladelphia  road,  Baltimore  County., 
14  I  J.  C^unpbell,  Patapsco  Neck,  Baltimore  County.. 

14  I  J.  B.  Miller,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County,. 
17  ,  J.  Nichols,  Park  Heights,  Baltimore  County. 

17 
17 
17 


A.  Creaghan,  Plkesville,  Baltimore  County , 

1).  C.  Gray,  Brooklandville,  Baltimore  Codnty.. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Pimlloo,  Baltimore  County , 


J.  Belli  uderburger,  Highlandtown,  Baltimoro 

County. 
W.S.l4ingemann,Washington8treet(eztended), 

Baltimore. 

D.  Wolf,  Homestead,  Baltimore 

D.  B.  Stevens,  Green  Spring  avenue,  Baltimore.. 

W.  K.  Annstoong,  Qreen  Spring  avenue,  Balti- 
more. 

G.  W.  AdIer.Park  Heights,  Baltimore 

Unknown,  Woodberry,  Baltimore  County 

B.  S.  Woodston,  Mount  Waaliington,  Baltimore 
County. 

Unknown,  Hampden,  Baltimoro  County 

G.  Rye,  Perry  Hall,  Baltimore  County 


17 

17 
17 
17 

17 
iiO 

20  t  H.  Winskler,  Saint  Joseph.  Baltimore  County.. 

20  I  Hadline,  Saint  Joseph,  Baltimore  County 

20  '  G.  Sotb,  Perry  Hall,  Baltimore  County 


10 
81 

5 

40 

7 

21 

15 

14 
10 
15 

U 
13 
20 

11 
II 

11 
15 
23 
28 

11 
21 

16 

44 

16 

13 
10 
10 
6 

81 
7 
14 

1 
8 
16 


be 

s 

3    . 

C> 
'A 


Sus. 
Siis. 


Sua. 
3g. 


la. 
Sus. 


Sus. 
Sus. 
Sus. 


Sus. 


Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 


Indifferent. 

Good. 

Stables,  indifferent;  ani- 
mals, good. 

Stables,  very  bad;  ani* 
mals,  indifferent. 

Good. 

Stables,  Indifferent ;  ani- 
mals, good. 

Stables,  Dad ;  animals,  in- 
different. 

Good. 

Do. 

Stables,  indiflferent;  ani- 
mals, good. 

Good. 

Indifferent. 

Stables,  bad ;  animals, 
good. 

Good. 

Stables,  indifferent;  ani- 
mals, good. 
Do. 

Good. 
Do. 

Stables,  indiffbrent;  ani- 
mals, good. 

Good. 
Do. 

Stables,  bad ;  animals, 
good. 

Stables,  indifferent;  ani* 
mals,  good. 

Good. 

Do. 

Indiffbrent. 
Fair. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Gooch   ' 

Fair. 

Stables,    bad;     animals, 

fair. 
Fair. 
Stables,    good;    animals, 

fair. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Stables,    fiair;     animals, 

good. 
Good. 

Stables,      fair ;    animals, 

good. 
Good. 

Stables,  fklr ;  animals, 
:ood. 


go< 
TOr 


Do. 
Animalu,  good. 
Stables,    fair;      animals, 

good. 
Animals,  good. 
Stabler,    bad ;     animals, 

indifferent. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 
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1886. 
July  20 
20 

20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
90 
'  90 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 

21 

21 
21 

21 
21 


23 


27 


28 


Intpectiont  by  T.  W.  SprarMin—Coniinued. 

Chlftler,  Perry  Hmll,  Baltimore  County 

Kohmick,  Putty  Hill,  Baltimore  Ck>unty 


J.  Kraastel,  Putty  Hill,  Baltimore  County 

M.  Beaaold,  Putty  Hill,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Bur^meyer,  Putty  Hill,  Baltimore  County.. 

Blackburn,  Perry  Hall,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Moore,  Perry  Hall,  Baltimore  County 

Harnist,  Fullerton,  Baltimore  County 

J.  SJine,  Fullerton,  Baltimore  County 


A.  Paul,  Saint  Joseph,  Baltimore  County.. 

Trost,  Saint  Joseph,  Baltimore  County 

Q.  Cloaeman,  Saint  Joseph,  Baltimore  County.. 

R.  Meyers,  Perry  Hall,  Baltimore  County 

T.  B.  uatob,  Raspeburff,  Baltimore  County 

J.  A.  Cole,  Baspeburg,  Baltimore  County 

J.  G.  Carter,  Ruspeburgr,  Baltimore  County 

O.  P.  (^uick,  GardenvlUe,  Baltimore  County.... 


T.  Biddesir,  Gardenyille,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Friskey,  GkirdenTille,  Baltimore  County 

J.  W.  Evans,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 

T.    M.    Riohardson,     Raspeburg,     Baltimore 

County. 
G.  Friskey,  Gtoonretown,  Baltimore  County 


J.  G.  Erdman, GardenviUe, Baltimore  County,.. 
G.  Hosstetter,  Gardenville,  Baltimore  County .. 

J.  Gutman,  Raspeburg,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Berger,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Sohmidtman,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

V.  Qransea.  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Hall,  Hall  Springs,  Baltimore  County 


H.  Nordroff,  Harlan  rood,  Baltimore  County.. 

P.  Lacy,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

F.  Marten,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

P.  Mehring,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

A.  Keen,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 


J.  Neabelin,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

G.  Deehl,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

G.  H.  Brdoian,  Hall  Springs,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Linsy,  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County 

F.  Orowder,  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County 

T.  Gernuin,  Maysville,  Baltimore  County.. 

H.  Gebb,  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County 

Knox,  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County 


A.  Otto,  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Boeder,  Lavender  Hill,  Baltimore  County 

7.  Mattox,  Lavender  Hill,  Baltimore  County 

R.  A.  Whiteford,LavenderHill.Baltimore  County 

G.  Bmmel,  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County 

List  ic  Schulx,  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County 

W.  Weitzel.  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County , 

Capi  Leckeford,  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County.. 
D.  Standenmeyer,Lauraville,Baltimore  County. 

J.  Standenmeyer,  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County. 

T.  Gebb,  Lauraville,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Grorner,  Hall  Springs,  Baltimore  County 

B.  Riohardaon,  TAuraville,  Baltimore  County.... 

M.  Mann,  Hall  Springs,  Baltimore  County 

R.  Erdman,  Hall  Sprinn,  Baltimore  County 

A.  Anft,  Hall  Springs,  Baltimore  Cotmty 


J.  Deitc,  Hall  Springs,  Baltimore  County. 

H.  Hansman,  Moont  OMrmel,  Baltimort  County. 


o 

Condition  of  stables  and 

8 

Pair. 
Stables, 
good. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Stables, 

good. 

Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stables, 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 
Stables, 
good. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Stables, 

fair. 
Good. 
Stables, 
good. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Dow 
SUblea, 
good. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stables, 

good. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Stables, 

Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Stables, 
good. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 
Stables, 

fair. 
Stables, 
good. 
Good. 

GooJl. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables, 

,  Fftir. 

fair; 
fldr; 

ikir; 

fkir; 

bad; 
iWr; 

(kir; 

fair; 
ikir; 

(air; 

bad; 
(kir; 

Ikir; 

2 

anim^lf) 

7 
10 

2o. 

6 

14 



animals. 

9 

8 

10 

fl^nfm^lfl, 

4 
4 



2 

8 
22 

la. 

23 

20 

8 

animals', 

16 
4 

18 

19 

7 

animak, 

8 

4 

4 

Ic.' 

^T^ltrimla^^ 

22 
4 

51 

2H 

itnfi'*^^ 

A 

0 

80 
6 

4c. 

2 
2A 

animals. 

10 

2 

^Tl|tll^l« 

8 

7. 

3o. 

18 

4 

2 

^Im^la, 

8 

H 

4 

A 

8 

R 

2 
8 



10 

f^lmala. 

A 

MS 

6 

18 

2 

8 

8R 

anlmiiH 

7 

7 

„.^....^ 
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5 

fl 

o 

a 

O 


1886. 
July  28 


» 
S9 

29 

29 

29 
29 

29 

29 

29 
80 
80 
80 
80 

80 
80 
80 
81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

Auff.    8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 

4 
4 


Name  of  owner  or  person  in  charge  and  loca- 
tion of  Mtable. 


IntptdionM  by  T.  W.  ^anAifn— Continued. 

A.  Sapp,  Mount  Oarmel,  Baltimore  County 

J.  EllloU,  Mount  Carmel,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Oulsring,  PatapBOO  Neck.  Baltimore  County. 

Jackson,  l^tapsoo  Neck,  Baltimore  Couuty 

Sclmeider,  <*anton,  Baltimore  County 

J.  A.  Bauer,  Baltimore  County 

P.  Lee.  186  McUenry  street,  Baltimore,  BalU- 
more'County. 

C.  £eefer,  103  Amity  street,  BalUmare,  Balti- 
more County. 

A.  OrllTen,  Washingrton  avenue,  Baltimore  Co.. 

J.  Seins,  6  Wasliinsrton avenue,  Baltimore  Co.... 

A.  Hoflieing,  10  Washinffton  avenue,  Baltimore 
County. 

M.  MoRenney,  82  Washinffton  avenue,  Balti- 
more County. 

C.  Kroder,  250  Washington  avenue,  Baltimore 
County. 

J.  Sullivan,  Baltimore  County ». „ 

O.  Reed,  Cathill,  Baltimore  County 


R.  Moore^Ienmore,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Ward,  Hamilton  avenue,  Baltimore  County ... 

J.  Neidherdt,  Hamilton  avenue,  Baltimore  Co.. 

C.  Heisler,  Wilkens,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Wedgle,  Wilkens,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Baer,  Washington  road,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Arnold,  Washington  road,  Baltimore  County.. 

H.  SchaelTer,  WashinjHon  road,  Baltimore  Co.... 

L.  Zaiser,  Baltimore  County 

Q.  S.  Watts,  Bevelle  Farm,  Baltimore  County 

T.Wagman,  Spring  street,  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County. 

J.  Barton,  Spring  street,  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County. 

P.  Kenner,  215  Eden  street,  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more County. 

J.  Grogan,86  Harford  avenue,  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more County. 

P.  Kenney,  113  Greenmount  avenue,  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  County. 

J.  Wright,  145  Greenmount  avenue,  Baltimore 
Baltimore  County. 

T.  Grogan,  66  MoKim  street,  Baltimore  County. 

P.  Keetly,  319  Greenmount  avenue,  Baltimore 

County. 
P.Ganley,  Belvidere  street 


W.  H.  O'Brien,  188  North  Front  street 

P.  Casey,  20  Addison  street , 

C.  J.  Baker,  Frederick  road,  Baltimore  County.., 

W.  Baker,  Frederiok  road,  Baltimore  County..... 

House  of  BeAige,  Frederick  road,  Baltimore 

County. 
J.  Stewart,  Milengton,  Baltimore  County 


H.  YIenger,  Milengton,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Parrel,  Milengton,  Baltimore  County 

Wilhelm,  Milengton,  Baltimore  County .'.... 

W.  Nelson,  Milengton,  Baltimore  County 

E.  Gratz,  Frederick  road,  Baltimore  County... 
J.  Tiepe,  Frederick  road,  Baltimore  County  .. 

A.  Paul,  Belafr  road,  Baltimore  County 

A.  Dumer,  Belair,  Baltimore  County ^ 

a.  L.  By«,  BalAir,  Baltimor*  Ooimt7.....M-- ^.-^ 


17 
20 

40 
4 

2 
37 
12 
10 

4 

9 

100 

51 

5 

17 


ft 


Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 


Stables,     bad; 

fair. 
Subles,     fair; 

good. 

Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stobles.  bad; 

fkir. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
SUbles,    bad; 

lair. 
Good. 
Stables,    fldr; 

good. 

Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stables,    fair; 

good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 
SUbles,    bad; 

fair. 
Fair. 

Good. 


animals, 


Do. 


Fair. 


Do. 


SUbles, 

fair. 
SUbles, 

good. 
SUbles, 

good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
SUbles, 

&lr. 
Stables. 

good. 
SUbles. 

good. 
SUbles, 

fair. 
Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables, 

good. 
Fair. 
BUblea, 

good. 
F&r. 


bad; 
bad; 
fislr; 

bad; 
bad; 
fair; 
good; 


Ikir; 
€air; 


animali. 


animals. 


animals, 
animals, 
aaimala» 

animals, 
animals, 
animals', 
animals, 


aalmala, 
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1886. 
Aug.   4 

4 
4 
4 
9 
0 
9 
0 
9 

9 
9 

9 
9 
0 

9 
9 
9 

n 

11 

11 

11 
II 

11 
11 

11 
11 
12 
13 
13 

12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
13 
12 

12 
12 

12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

11 

13 
18 
13 

14 

14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 


Intpeeliont  by  T.  W.  ^^ranWM— Continued 

J.  Nickel,  Park  Height,  Baltimore  County 

C.  O.  Kemp,  Park  Height,  Baltimore  County.... 
G.  N.Stubbfl.  Arlington,  Baltimore  County 

E.  X.  Manolee,  Park  Height.  Baltimore  County. 
G.  W.  Alder,  Park  Height,  Baltimore  County.. 

F.  O'Neal,  Oxford,  Baltimore  County 

P.  Oapeto,  Oxford,  Baltimore  County 

G.  P.  Unvergagt,  Baltimore  County 

O.  O'Neal,  Baltimore  County 

P.  Dujrman,  Baltimore  County 

G.  Kahler,  Baltimore  County 

G.  Oliver,  Baltimore  County 


Realer,  Baltimore  County 

8.  Boeder,  Oxford,  Baltimore  County.. 
P.  GaM,  Baltimore  County 


Matthews,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Matler,  Baltimore  County 

Mrs.  Gibflon,  Baltimore  County 

W.  Patterson,  Baltimore  Counnty 

N.  Votx,  342  South  Broadway,  Baltimore  County. 

T.  Wilson,  Baltimore  County 

H.  LuntB,  Bay  View,  Baltimore  County 

D.  Burkheart,  York  road,  Baltimore  County  .... 

W.  H.  Wilson,  Baltimore  County 

G.  Clark,  Baltimore  County 


J.  Maxfield,  Baltimore  County 

Mr.  Smith,  Oxford,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Wolf,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County 

Counselman,  Orangeyille,  Baltimore  County.. 

D.  Stearens,  Orangeyille,  Baltimore  County.. 


H.  Klmmel,  Orangevllle,  Baltimore  County 

Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Baltimore  City,  Baltimore 
County. 

M.  Lee,  Baltimore  County 

Patterson,  Baltimore  County 


Qibbett,  Baltimore  County 

G.  W.  Reaver,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County.. 
W.  H.  Hein,  Orange viUe,  Baltimore  County.... 

W.  H.  Kline,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County.. 
H.  Trabundt,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County.... 

M.  Melsher,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County 

G.  Ogier,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Orem,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County 

O'Neal,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County.. 


T.  P.  KenIey,Oranfreville,  Baltimore  County.. 
C.  Beck,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County.. 


Schmidtman,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County.. 
H.  Schmidt,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County.... 
M.  Heenley.  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County.... 

Hosstetter,  Roeedale,  Baltimore  County.. 

Mr.  Ross,  Rosedale,  Baltimore  County 

P.  Rheling,  Rosedale,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Kidman,  Rosedale,  Baltimore  County. 


G.  M.  Wilson,  Rosedale,  Baltimore  County 

O.  Snyder,  Belair  road.  Baltimore  County 

J.  Strayling,  Belnir  road,  Baltimore  County 

J.  H.  Snyder,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Snyder,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 

.1.  W.  Kvnns,  Uelair  road,  Ilaltiinnre  County.. 

G.  UeiUcI,  Rosedale,  Baltimore  County 


2 
4 

1 

1 
8 

3 

1 

15 
I 
1 

1 
8 
2 

3 

1 

1 
1 
4 


Condition  of  stables  and 

animals. 


8 

■f 



1 

4 

7 

1 

1 
1 

lo. 

1 

1 

2 

7 

3 

8 

8 

1 

9, 

•> 

7 

3 

? 

1 

18 

4 
10 

30. 

10 

1 

,n 

7 

16 
3 

'Hi 
ic. 

Fair. 
Do. 
Do.       . 

Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables,  good;    animals, 

fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Stables,    fkir;    animala. 

good. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables,  good;  animals, 

bad. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Stables,  good;   animals, 

fair. 
Fair. 

Stables,    /Mr ;     animals, 
good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
FMr, 

Stables,    ftilr ; .  animala, 
good. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 
SUbles,    flOr;    animals, 

good. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Stables,    bad;     animals, 

fair. 
Good. 

Stables*    Skix;     animals, 
good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 
Stables,  fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables,  good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables,  fklr. 
Fair. 
Stables,    bad ;    animals, 

Stab*es,    fkir;     *T*^T*f**. 
good. 
Vo. 
Bad. 
Stables,    fair;     animals. 


'^. 


Fair. 

Stables,    fair;     animate, 

good. 
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o 


Namo  of  owner  or  person  In  charge  and  loca- 
tion of  stable. 


1888. 
Auff.  14 
14 

14 
It 
H 
H  I 

18  ; 

18  I 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 
18 
18 

18 
IH 
18 

ao 


Impectioru  by  T.  W.  5pran*Wn— Continued. 

Hhudolf,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 

J.  S.  Kettiger,  Rosodale,  Baltimore  County 


M.  F.  Kine.Rosedale.Balliniore County 

O.  Frederick,  Koftedaie,  Baltimore  County.. 


McCormack,  Ko«ednle,  Baltimore  County. 

T.  Lutz,  Rosedole,  Baltimore  County 

W.  Cochran,  York  road,  Baltimore  County ,.. 

F.  Christ,  Georgetown,  Baltimore  County 

O.  Brehm,  Georgetown,  Baltimore  County 

M.  Bernheart, Georgetown,  Baltimore  County.... 

A.  Ford,  Georgetown,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Greensfield,  Mount  Orange,  Baltimore  Co 

G.  Baker,  Mount  Orange,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Stealpher.  ChestervTUe,  Baltimore  County 

B.  Wolf,  Hignlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

J.  F.  Heigh,  Oakland,  Baltimore  County 

B.  Hackerman,  68  Harrison  street,  Baltimore 
County. 

C.  Fischer.  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County 

W.  Sley,  Orangeville,  Baltimore  County    

F.  Link,  Loney's  lane,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Kelly,  Obestervillc,  Baltimore  County 

B.  W.  Hardesty,  Chester ville,  Baltimore  County., 

N.  Kress,  Chesterville,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Volz,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  County.. 


20  !  Houbert,  Baltimore  County 

20  Botlenfelter,  Baltimore  County.. 
20  C.  Evering,  Baltimore  County.... 
20  j  J.  Gross,  Baltimore  County 


r 


20    J.  Reltiger,  Rosedale,  Baltimore  County . 
90    J.  Bldman,  Rosedale,  Baltimore  County... 


19 

20 
20 

20 
21 
21 
21 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 

23 


W.  Peters,  Baltimore  County.. 
E.  Taylor,  Baltimore  County... 
C.  Shulfz,  Baltimore  County... 


J.  Betz,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Hausman,  Patapeco  Neok,  Baltimore  (bounty.. 
J.  Bchniidt,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County.. 

Intpeeliona  by  C.  K.  Dyer,  V,  A 

Clayton  M.  EUroy,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore 
County. 

Phillip  Lentz,  Hookstown  road  Baltimore  Co.... 

Dr.  Francis  W.  Patterson,  Liberty  road,  Balti- 
more County. 

E.  Mallonee.  Hookstown  road.  BaltimoreCounty. 

Phillip  Fix,  Hookstown,  Baltimore  County 

Kicliard  Disney,  Hookstown,  Baltimore  County. 

A.  H.  Schwabelant,  Lexington  avenue.  Baltimore 

Jacob  Levian,  road  to  Baltimore,  Baltimore  Co.. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  road  to  Baltimore,  Baltimore  Co.. 

Henry  Lohr.  road  to  Baltimore,  Baltimore  Co... 

John  Gross,  road  to  Baltimore,  Baltimore  Co. 


Robt.  J.  Disney,  road  to  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County. 

Wm.  Hall,  road  to  Baltimore, Baltimore  Oounty. 

J. 'J.  Luby.road  to  Baltimore,  BaltimoreCounty. 

Chris  Helsel,  Main  street,  Catonsville,  Balti- 
more County. 

Mrs.  Leinbock,  Main  street,  Catonsville,  Balti- 
more County. 

Mr.  Erdman,  Main  street,  Catonsville,  Balti- 
more County. 

Mrs.  Muendlein,  Main  street,  Catonsville,  Bal- 
timore County. 

Mrs.  Gazelle,  road  to  Franklintown,  Baltimore 
County. 

Amt.ndora  Rich,  road  to  Franklintown,  Balti- 
more County. 


la. 


Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 


10 

1 

1 

?, 

2 

n 

1 

1 

8 

29 

7 
4 
1 

2a. 

2a. 

1 

9 

4 

8 

y 

10 
0 

ft 

la. 
la. 

2 

11 

40 

? 

1 

5 

,S 

10 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

Fair. 

Stables,    ftiir;     animals 

good. 
Good, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Po. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Animals,  good. 

Do. 

Fair. 

Stables,  ftilrt  animals, 
good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Good. 

Stables,  bad;     animals, 
fair. 
Do. 
Do. 
Good. 
Stables,    bad ;     animals, 

good.  . 
Stables,   bad;      animals, 

fair. 
Stables,    ftilr;      animals, 
good. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Stables,     foir;     animals. 

good. 
Fair. 
Do. 
Do. 


Stables,  good: 

poor. 
Good. 
Do. 

Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

82: 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


animals. 
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2i 
84 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
9 


John  Teitcker,  Arlini^ton  avenue,  Wayerly. 
Baltimore  County. 

Henry  Di|rmiui«  Arllngfton  avenue,  Waverly, 
Baltimore  Ck>unty. 

Mrs.  Austin,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Balti- 
more County. 

William  Reiman,  York  road,  Oovanstown, 
Baltimore  County. 

Daniel  Solan,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Balti- 
more County. 

James  Dugan,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Balti- 
more County. 

John  O'Brien,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Balti- 
more County. 

James  Melliffan,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Bal- 
timore County. 

Mr.  Richardson,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Bal- 
timore County. 

William  Henry,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Bal- 
timore County. 

Mr.  Mills,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Balti- 
more County. 

Mrs.  Cross,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Baltimore 
County. 

Fred.  Vonkapflr,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Bal- 
timore County. 

Fisher's  estate,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Balti- 
more County. 

John  Owens,  York  road,  Oovanstown,  Balti- 
more County. 

Fred.  Oroom,  York  road,  Gk>van8town,  Balti- 
more County. 

John  Emery,  road  to  Crom weirs  bridge,  Balti- 
more County. 

Jacob  Wisner,  road  to  Cromwell's  bridge,  Balti- 
more County. 

D.  H.  Rice,  road  to  Cromwell's  bridge,  Balti- 
more County. 

Arthur  W.  Shanklin,  road  to  Cromwell's  bridge, 
Baltimore  County. 

S.  B.  Parks,  road  to  Cromwell's  bridge,  Balti- 
more County. 

Samuel  Chew,  road  to  Cromwell's  bridge,  Bal- 
timore County. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Preston,  road  to  Darlington  bridge, 
Baltimore  County, 


8 

11 

1 

28 

12 

4 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

2 

10 

8 

6 

20 

2 

84 

88 

20 

17 

'  24 

10 







la. 

lair. 
Oood. 

Stables,  poor; 

Hair. 
Oood. 

.     Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

DoL 

Do. 

DoL 

Do. 

DoL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

OOb 
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I»9pectlonB  in  STaryland — Con  tinned. 


5 

a 
o 

a 


Nmom  of  owner  or  porson  in  ohArge  and  looa- 
Uon  of  stable. 


1 

i 


Oondition  of  itablct  and 


1880. 
Aug.  27 

27 

S7 
S7 

27 

27 
27 

27 
27 

27 
28 

28 
28 
26 
28 
28 


J*wp«6(ioiM  by  0,  K,  2>y«r— Continued. 

Sandry  owners,  rood  to  Wuhlngton  bridge, 
Baltimore  Goanty. 

John  Smith,  road  to  Washington  bridge,  Balti- 
more County. 

C.  Oanarr,  road  to  Washington.  Baltimore  Co... 

Henry  Tieman,road  to  Washiugton,  Baltimore 
County. 

Jacob  Churfo,  road  to  Washington,  Baltimore 
County. 

C.  Kaline,  road  to  Washington,  Baltimore  Co.. 

George  Grab,  road  to  Wasnington,  Baltimore 
County. 

J.  Crab,  road  to  Washington,  Baltimore  County. 

Henry  Shrirer,  road  to  Washington,  Baltimore 
Coun^. 

Bobert  Ford,  Remington  arenue,  Baltimore 

Samuel  Hare,  Remington  avenue,  Baltimore 

J.  J.  McCann,  Remington  avenue,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Bngeliiart, Remington avenue^Baltimore... 

Patrick  Kirby,  Remington  avenue,  Baltimore..... 

George  Barnes,  Remington  avenuo,  Baltimore... 

John  Brown,  Remington  avenue,  Baltimore , 

Charles  W.  Little,  Xtemington  avenue,  Balti- 
more. 

Edward  J.  Green,  Remington  avenue,  Balti- 
more. 

Mack  Knowles,  Remington  avenue,  Baltimore.. 

lira.  O'Briaa,  Remington  arenue,  Baltimore 

Mm.  MorriSjRemington  avenuejBaltimore. 

Mrs.  Briok,  Remington  avenue,  Baltimore 

Henry  Mins.  Remington  avenue,  Baltimore.. 

J.  W.  H.  Klein,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County.. 

CSiria.  Sohnovel,  road  to  Pinksburgh,  Carroll 
County. 

Leonard  Rosenberger,  road  to  Flnksburgh,  Car- 
roll County. 

Edward  Ludwlg,  Plkesville,  Baltimore  County. 

Wm.  Shirley,  road  to  Pimlioo,  Baltimore  County. 

Jnspse«dnt6y  T.  W.  8^ranJkHn,  V.8, 
BCrs.  Dames,  Homestead,  Baltimore  County.. 


Mr.  Oator,  Waverly  Baltimore  County 

C.  Owens,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County 

G.  Carter,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Brown,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County 

P.  Roach,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County ^ 

Mr.  KUlroy,  Govanstown,  Baltimore  County.. 
W.  Waters,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County  . 


24    J.  A.  Price,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County.. 
24     F.  Davis,  AVavcrly,  Baltimore  County 


M.  Muiligan,  Waverly.  Baltimore  County...., 
H.  Diokelman,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County.. 

J.  Tickel,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County 


J.  S.  Gitling,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County... 

Mr.  Hall.  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  Connty .» 

Dr.  J.  Bull,  Highland  Park, Baltimore  County... 
J.  Ruhall,  206  HoUins  street,  Baltimore  County., 
A.  E.  Groff,  Highland  Park,  Baltimore  County.. 

Igleberger,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

Mr.  C.  Bostle,  Liberty  road.  Baltimore  County... 

P.  Craine,  Liberty  road.  Baltimore  County 

J.  Kapple,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Wagner,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Buck.  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

Mr.  Magee.  Pulton  place,  Baltimore  County 

O.  Meyens  Fulton  place.  Baltimore  County..... 
T.  Airy,  Fayette  street.  Baltimore  County 


Good. 

Stables,  filthy; 

fair. 
Good. 
Do. 

DoL 

Do. 
-Do. 

Do. 


Stables,   fair;     animals, 

good. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Stables,  good; 

poor. 
Good. 
Do. 


Stables,  good;    animals, 

ftdr. 
Good. 

Do. 
Stables,    fidr; 

good. 
Stables,  fair. 

Do. 
Stables,  good. 
Stables,  ftklr. 

Do. 


Stables,  good. 


Stables, 

Stables, 

fair.  ' 

Stables, 

good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 
Stables,  fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

]>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


bad; 
&ir; 


animals, 
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InspeetioM  in  Marjfhnd^-ConUnvM. 


I 

o 


1886. 


Name  of  owner  or  penoa  In  ohuge  and  looa- 
tlon  of  itable. 


LupeetioTU  by  T.  TF.  iS^pranMin— €k)nUnued. 


Aug.  27    T.  E.  WiUiame,  Mount  Weeblngton,  Baltimore 
County. 
27  I  Sundry  owners,  Mount  Washington,  Baltimore 

County, 
rllu 


27     E.  Cowllug,  Rockland,  Baltimore  County 

27  I  C.  Debougb,  Roclcland,  Baltimore  County 

27  I  M.  A.  Smith,  Falls  road,  Baltimore  County 

27     P.  MoMaban,  Palls  road,  Baltimore  County.. 

27  '  S.  Hook.  Falls  road,  nal|imore  County 

?7  j  C.  Kaate,  Falls  road,  BaHimorp  County 


27  ]  O.  Heavel,  Falls  rood,  Baltimore  County 

27  I  T.  O'Connell,  Mount   Washington,  Baltimore 
t      County. 

27  R.  I<ehr,  Mount  Wasbinffton,  Baltimore  County., 

28  A.  Boaob,  Qovanstown,  Baltimore  County, 
28    J.  Murray,  Oovansto  wn,  Baltimore  County 

28 

28 
28 


Sept.  7 
8 


G.  Griffith,  Ooyanstown,  Baltimore  County 

O.  MoGrevy,  Govanstown,  I3altimore  County 

T.  R.  Grady,  89  I^ncaster  street,  Baltimore 

County. 
Mr.  Lynch,  13    Lancaster   street,    Baltimore 

County. 
J.  Samuel,  809  South  Bond  street,  Baltimore 

County. 
Mrs.  E.  Burger,  835  South   Bond   street,  Balti* 

more. 

A.  Paul.Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 

G,  Rye.  Belair  road.  Baltimore  County 

H.  Repkey,  Belair  road.  Baltimore  County 

J.  Dingier,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Coster,  Perry  Hall,  Baltimore  County 

R.  Rhigert.  Perry  Hall,  Baltimore  County 

B.  Smith,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 


L.  Tremper,  Porry  Hall,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Cook,  Perry  Hall,  Baltimore  County , 

J.  H.  Gross,  Rossville.  Baltimore  County 

a.  F.  Walters,  8temmer*s  Bun,  Baltimore  Co , 

J.  N.  FoM,  BMtem  avenue  road,  Baltimore 

County. 
J.  C.  Tutobtor,  E«stem  avenue  road,  Baltimore 

County. 

Inapedinnt  by  W.  H.  Rose^  V.  8, 

John  Darn,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

J.  E.  Dorsey,  Arlington,  Baltimore  County 

InfptHUmt  by  T,  W,  Sprankim,  V.  8, 

W.  NelsAn,  Millinf^ton,  Baltimore  County 

A.  WUlbelem,  Mlllington,  Baltimore  County 


8    J.  Farrell,  Millington,  Baltimore  County 

8    H.  Yienger,  Millington,  Baltimore  County 

8     C.  Heisler,  Baltimore  County 

8  J.  Stewart,  Millington,  Baltimore  County 

3    H.     Scliaefer,    Washington     road,    Baltimore 

County. 

7    J.  W.  Evans,  Gnrdenvillc,  Baltimore  County 

7     J.  H.  Gross,  Roseville,  Baltimore  County 

7     W.  I^ngermann,  Washington  road,  Baltimore 

County. 

9  E.  G.  Prine,  Govanstown,  Baltimore  County 

9     J.  Dugar,  Govanstown,  Baltimore  County 

10  '  B.  Wolf,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

10  1  Anfl,  Baltimore  County 


81 


6 

38 
10  ! 
9 


lie 

|l 


22 

bO 

12  ' 
4 

10! 


Condition  of  a^bl««  i 
animals. 


la. 


2rt. 
2a; 


Stables,   fobr: 
good. 
Do. 

Stables,  good ; 

Stables,    fiUr; 
good. 
Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

SUbles,    fair: 

good. 

Do. 

Dp. 

Do. 
Good. 

Stables,   &lr; 
good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Da 

Do. 


Stables,    fair;    animals, 
good. 
Do. 
8Uble8,bad;  animals,  fair. 
Pair. 

Stables,  bad;     animak, 
good. 
Do. 
Stables,  bad:  animals,fUr. 
Stables,    ftitr ;     m*"^**, 
good. 
Do, 
Do. 
Good. 
Stables,    fair;     m»*ii«^i«,^ 

good. 
Good. 

Stables.  fiOr. 


Good,- 

Stabies,     £ftir;     animals, 

good. 
Good. 
Do. 

Do. 
Bad. 

Fair. 

Do. 
Ouud. 


Do, 
Do. 

Do. 
SlnliK'^,     Cair; 
good. 


animals, 
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* 

^ 

Name  of  ownar  or  penoa  i&  eharge  Mid  looa- 
Uon  of  liable. 

4 

8 

1 

I 

Condition  of  stablea  and 
animals. 

1866. 
Sept.  10 
10 

JfupMMoiw  5y  T.  W.  4>ranJb(4n-Gontlnued. 

W.  Strong.  Hjghlandtown,  Baltimore  Ck>unty 

J.  G.  Miller,  HiirlUandtown,  Baltimore  County... 

G.  Prell,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  Coanty 

P.  Malkee,  Hiarhlandtown,  Baltimore  Ck)unty 

L.  Clay,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  Comity 

S.  G.  Kmtpp,  Oardenvllle,  Baltimore  County 

P.  Harder,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

F.  Gore,  Liberty  road,  ^lUimore  County 

1 

24 
17 
10 
44 

3 
2 

4 
1 
7 
16 

8 

25 

72 

5 

1 

2 
I 

"V 

4 

7 

2 

il 

19 

2 

6 
2 

1 
6 

""is 
I 
5 

0 
61 

1 

40 

12 

8 

25 

12 

12 

17 

9 

35 

8 

12 

40 

40 

8 

8 

61 

1 

4 

1 

Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Stables,     fair; 
good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bad. 
Stables,    bad; 

fair. 
Stables,    fair; 

good. 
Good. 

Stables,     ftiir; 
good. 

Fair. 

Stables,  good: 
lair. 

10 
10 

2o. 

10 
10 

la. 

animals. 

11 

11 

1 

11 

O.  Mephan.  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Gore,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

11 

u 

J.  Smith,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

animals, 

11 

H,  Litmer,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

C.  B.  Goldaborougb,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore 

County. 
H.  Gerken,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County. 

Intp0oUion$  by  Tnumbote^r  and  Dy^r. 

Henry  Shrirer,  Washington  road,  Baltimore' 

County. 
William  Prangley,  Warerly,  Baltimore  County... 

Mrs.  Foote,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County 

William  H.  Lease,  out  from  Frederick,  Fred- 
erick County. 

TbomaA  Faasett,  Rising  Sun, Cecil  Coui^ty. 

J.  D.  Child,  7  miles  ftom  OockeysviUe.BalU- 
more  County. 

Fred.  Gore,  5  miles  from  city,  Baltimore  County.. 

James  E.  Whiteford,  Cambria  Station,  Harford 
County. 

Paul  Barter,  4  miles  from  dity,  Baltimore  Co 

Charles  Gore.  4  miles  from  city,  Baltimore  Co«... 

Mr.  Hiller,  750  Hanover  street,  Baltimore  Co 

Mrs.  A.  Deickman,  720  Hanover  street,  Balti- 
more County. 

Inspections  by  Mr.  a  E.  Dy$r,  F.  8. 

William  Shirley,  near  Pimlioo,  Baltimore  Co 

William  Amos,  near  Baltimore,  Baltimore  Co 

William  Shirley,  Baltimore  County 

Animals 

11 

u 

anllnals, 
animials, 

8 
10 

2 

10 
U 

14 
15 

1 

16 
18 

30 
20 
20 
90 

1 

Ic. 

2 
2o. 

2 

2 

2 
8 

James  Nickel,  Pimlico,  Baltimore  County 

Charles  Kuhn,  HIghlandtown.  Baltimore  Co 

John  Doran,  Canton,  Baltimore  County..., 

John  Hiller,  750  Hanover  street,  Baltimore , 

John  Helns,  606  Light  street,  Baltimore , 

1 

3 
8 

2c. 

4 

1 
8 

1 

29 

4 

4 

6.7 

8 

Henry  Schrivor,  Washington  Boad,  ]3aItimore 
County. 

Mr.  Schafer,  Washington  Road.  Baltimore  Co 

Nimrod  Dorsey,  Elllcott  City,  Howard  County... 
Mr.  Guirmot,  Fi  ml  ico^Balti  more  County 

8 
8 

0,   Lyon  Rogers,  near  PikesviUe,  Baltimore  Co.,. 
Hampy  Stump,  near  PikesviUe,  Baltimore  Co.... 
Norman  Stump,  near  PikesviUe,  Baltimore  Co... 
Harrison  Stump,  near  PikesviUe,  Baltimore  Co.. 
Mrs.  C.  Stump,  near  PikesviUe.  Baltimore  Co.... 
H.  O.Winchester,  near  PikesviUe,  Baltimore  Co.. 
Mr.  Cowling,  Rocklandville,  Baltimore  County.. 
Mr.  Debaugh.  BocklandviUe,  Baltimore  County.. 
Mr.  Vausrhu,  Mount  Washinjjton,  Baltimore  Co... 
William  Gent,  Shawan,  Baltimore  County 



8 

8 

8 

8 

10 
10 

10 

11 

13 
14 

George  Brown,  Cockeysville,  Baltimore  County.. 

D.  J.  Foley,  Ellicott  City,  Howard  County 

Ephraim  Mallonec,  near  Pimlioo,  Baltimore  Co.. 
Mr.  Perott,  Woodbum,  Baltimore  County 

1 

15 
15 

3 

1 

16 

Wm.  Kempske,  Pimlico,  Baltimore  County. 

F.  Brosenna,  Ellicott  City,  Howard  County 

J,  J.  Wilson,  Govanstown,  Baltimore  County 

Wm.  LAnnteliar.,Govan9town.  Baltimore  County. 
M.  J.  Kilroy,  Govanstown,  Baltimore  County.... 

17 

18 

|., 

18 

1 ,. 

18 

1 :. 

I 
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o 
B 


Nftxne  of  owner  or  person  In  charge  ftocl  looa- 
tiou  of  »toble. 


Condition  of  stablei 
animate. 


1886. 
Sept.  18 
20 


18 


Jntpection$  by  C.  K,  Dyer-^^niinued. 

John  Denflrher,  Putty  Hill,  Baltimore  Ck>unty.. .. 
Bir.  Clay,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  Conn ty. ...... 

IntpecUon  by  W,  H.  Row,  F.  8, 

W.  Kemeki,  Pimlico  Road,  Baltimore  County. ... 

Intp6etionby  W.  H.  Wray,  V.  8. 

Geo.  Brown,  Brooklynyille,  Baltimore  County.. 

J.  H.  Klein,  Belair  Road,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Perot,  Woodbrook,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Mints,  Washington  Road,  Baltimore  County. 
H.  Siiriver,  Washington  Road,Bal(imore  County. 

IntpeetUnu  by  7.  W.  SprankUn,  V,  8. 

Noha  Bros.,  HIghlandtown,  Baltimore  County... 
T.  Young,  Highlaodtown,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Clay,  HIghlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Pisk,  HIghlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

t5.  Bauemind,  HIghlandtown,  Baltimore  County, 

0.  Abbett,  HIghlandtown,  Baltimort  County 

A.WinterlngjHighlandU>wn  JBaitlmore  County.. 
C.  Schmidt,  Hignlandtown,  Baltimore  County... 
A.  Schmidt,  HIghlandtown,  Baltimore  County... 
J.  Martona,  Highlaudtown,  Baltimore  County... 

L.  Kiefer,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

L.  Wienbaok,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 


W.  Edelman,  Canton,  Baltimore  County.. 

O.  Ditmier,  Canton,  Baltimore  Qo^nty 

J.  Selig,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 


P.Selig,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

N.  Batz,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

B.  Peehley,  Canton,  Baltimore  County , 

H.  Storm,  Patapsoo  Neck,  Baltimore  County  ..... 

H.  Lints,  Patapsco  Neck,  Baltimore  County 

J.  H.  Qriss,  Phlladelpliia  road,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Dam,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

F.  Kaser,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

Mr.  Jorg,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 


F.  Miller,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

J.  C.  Kuhn,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Boeder,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Sachs,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Kunkle,  Harford  road,  Baltiutore  County  ... 
Mrs.  Ithiley.  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County.. 
A.  Paul,  Belair,  Baltimore  County 

L.  Bye,  Belair,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Dengler,  Belair,  Baltimore  County 


Intpeetiont  by  C,  K,  Dyer^  F.  8, 

Mrs.  K.  Harahnrger,  comer  Hanover  and  Mo- 
Comas  streets,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Mary  .J.  Walter,  corner  Hanover  and  Ray 
atreets,  Baltimore. 


Stables,  filthy; 
fkir. 


^nltw^^f^ 


Ic. 


la 

1 


Good. 


Stables,  fiiir. 

Stables,  good;    animals, 

fair. 
Good. 

Stables,  fair. 
Stables,    bad; 

fblr. 
Stablea,  good; 

fkir. 
Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Fair. 
Stables,    fair; 

good. 
Stables,  bad;  animals, 

good. 
Fair. 
Stables,  good;  animals, 

fair. 
Good. 
Stables,  good;  animals, 

fair. 
Fair. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Good. 

Do. 
Stablos,  good;   animals, 

fair. 
Good. 

Do. 
Stables,   fair;   animals, 

good. 
Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables,   fair;    animals, 

good. 
Stables,   bad; 

fisir. 
Animals,  &ir. 


Good. 


Stahlen,   fair; 
good. 
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I 

o 


1886. 
8ep».22 


S8 


Nwne  of  owner  or  penon  In  charge 
lion  of  ftables. 


and  looa- 


Inapeetion hy  K,  R,  3Vwm&otoer,  V.8, 

Charlea  Carroll,  College  Station «. 

Jh^pfoMotu&y  a  K,  Dym-^  F.a 

Captain  Weaver,  oomer  Hanorer  and  Winen 

•ireeto,  Baltimore. 
Henry  Killenberf,  787  Charlee  street,  Baltimore^ 
Cora  Iteip,  180  West  itreet,  Baltimore. 


Cbarlee  H.  Weaver,  886  Cnarlee  street,  Baltimore.. 

IntpetHcn  by  Jf .  R.  Trumbwow^  V,  8, 

Charlee  Spitsnagle,  limits  on  Philadelphia  road.. 

Jbuptction  fry  IHmbawtr  and  Dy«r,  F.  & 

Ambrose  Winterling,  Hlghlandtown,  Baltimore 
County. 

ZrugMcMonsfry  Jf.  S.  7yumbo¥mt  V,8, 

B.  M.  Hangley ,  89  Cumberland  street,  Baltimore.. 

Catharine  Woli;  near  Bmallwood  post-offloe, 
Carroll  County. 

William  Teager,  Smallwood  post-offloe,  Carroll 
County. 

John  Friok,  Smallwood  post-offloe,  Carroll 
County. 

Gk»orge  Taylor,  near  Smallwood  post-offloe,  Car- 
rollCounty. 

Elittha  Ogg,  near  Smallwood  post-offloe,  Gar- 
roll  County. 

John  Leffert,  9k  miles  from  Westminster,  Oar- 
roll  County. 

Jaoob  Crist,  Smallwood  post-offlce,  Carroll 
Conn'ty. 

Conrad  ICress,  Smallwood  post-offloe,  Carroll 
County. 

Emery  Ztpb,  Smallwood  postpoffloe,  Carroll 
County. 

Isaao  Green,  near  Smallwood  postK>ffloe 

Charles  Kress,  Smallwood  post-offloe. 

Abdiah  Bollinger,  near  Smallwood  post-offloe ... 

IntpMUont  by  T.  W.  SprankUn,  F.  8, 
Jordon,  Cross  street,  Baltimore , 


C.  Hamberger,  Hanover  street,  Baltimore... 
W.Walters,  Hanover  street,  Baltimore 


W.  Houldse,  Cross  and  Soott  streets,  Baltimore.. 
J.  Bauline,  Cross  and  Soott  streets,  Baltimore. 

J.  Krops,  Chestnut  street 

J.  Vogtmar.. 


Sheprntrd  Asylum 

Mr.  Campbell 

BIr.  Seaoone 

Intpeetiom  byCK,  Dyer^  F.  5. 

Julius  Saohs » 

Doenberg  A  Lohrfenck,  62  Spring  St.,  Baltimore- 
John  Hood 

M.  Crlohton,  CaL,  Hoi.  and  Baltimore  streets, 

Baltimore. 
John  M.  Curtis,  71  North  Calvert  st.,  Baltimore.. 
P.  S.  George,  7  Franklin  street,  Baltimore 

H.  Miss.  156 ^26 


6a 


lOo. 

a 


lo. 


Condition  of  stables  and 


Good. 

Do. 
Stables,   filthy;  aninals, 

poor. 
Good. 


Stables,   good;,  animals, 
lair. 


Good. 


Fair. 

Bad. 

Animals,  bad. 

Animals,  fkir. 

Animals,  bad. 

Stables,    bad; 

£air. 
Animals,  good. 

Animals,  fair. 

Animals,  good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Animals,  fidr. 


Stables,    fair ;     animals, 

good. 
Do. 
Stables,    bad;     anim.ils, 

fair. 
Good. 
Stables,    fair;     animals, 

good. 
Do.. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Slabliis,    UAx\     animals, 

irood. 
Fair. 


Good. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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29 

ao 

Oct     1 

4 


jonn  roz,  X4  v;ome(  s(ree&,  isaiumore. , 

Mr.  Hertzburg,  20  Forest  street,  Baltimore. 
George  Kuhn,  Canton  itreet»  Baltimore 


IntpeetifMit  by  W.  H.  Wray,  V,  8, 


Theo.  Marling.comer  First  avenue  and  Bank  it. 

Sam  J.  Messersmitb,  Pennsylvania  avenue  ex- 
tended, Baltimore. 

John  Kaiss,  Annapolis  road,  Baltimore  County.. 

Columbus  Isaaos,  BUicott  City,  Howard  County. 

E.  Cowling,  Brooklandville,  Baltimore  County, 

Dr.  F.  W.  Patterson,  Hookstowu  road.  Balti- 
more County. 

C.  Peppier,  Pennsylvania  aveaue  extended, 
Baltimore. 


Inap^eHont  hy  T.  W.  9prarMin,  V,  8, 


J.  Browers,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County... 

J.  Cook,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Law,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County , 

H.  Reachert,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 

Mr.  Gegner,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County.. 
J.  Vogtmeyer,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore 
County. 

Mr.  Biemiller,  Patapsco  Neck,  Baltimore  Co 

Mr.  Deite,  Mount  Carmel  road,  Baltimore  County 
F.  Murring,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 


In$p«etioni  by  C  K.  Dyer^  V,  8. 


I..e\vi8  Height,  rear  118  St.  Paul  street.  Baltimore 
M.  Conovan,  20  Richmond  street,  Baltimore....... 

James   Pentland.   comer    Oliver  and  Qreen- 

niount  avenue,  Baltimore. 

Bernard  Berger.  Belvidere  street,  Baltimore 

lohabod  Jean,  175  Charles  street,  Baltimore 

Thomas  CoflTey,  West  Eager  and  Charles  streeU, 

Baltimore. 
Patrick  Ganley,  Belvidere  street,  Baltimore. 


8 
1 
2 

3;;!!::; 

16 
1 

2c. 

1 

10 
6 
17 
13 

10 

8e. 
4c. 

1 

1 

0 

12 
9 

9 

4 
1 

Iff. 
In. 
la. 

ao 

0 

7 

la. 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 



9 

vo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Good. 


Slablea,  good; 
excellent. 


Stable^   ^AOr;    animals. 

good. 
Fair. 
Stables    fUr;    animals. 

good. 
Good. 

Stables,  bad;  animals,iUr. 
Fair. 

Good. 
Good. 
Stables,  bad;  anlmals,fkir. 


Good. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Stables,    feir; 
good. 
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1886. 
Got. 


Name  of  owner  or  person  In  ohftrge  And  looft- 
tion  of  stable. 


IntptcUom  hy  C.  K.  Dyer— Gontinned. 

John  Codorl,  SQGreenmonnt  arenne,  Baltimore 
Patrick  Kenny,  113  Qreenmoont*yenue,  BiUti- 

more. 
Joseph  Orogan,86  Harford  avenue,  Baltimore..... 

Thomas  Qrostan.  06  BicKim  street,  Baltimore. 

John  Wright,  145  Oreenmount  avenue,  Balti- 
more. 

Thomas  Oaddin,  157  Greenmount  avenue,  Balti- 
more. 

Mrs.  Honora  Keeltv ,  comer  Federal  and  Oreen- 
mount avenues,  Baltimore. 

Powell  Hardinjr,  4  miles  on  Liberty  road,  Bal- 
timore County. 

Jacob  KQhule,  440  Fort  avenue,  Baltimore 
County. 

J.  W.  Jewens,  near  Ferryman's,  Harford  Co 


Patrick  O'Brien,  Falls  road,  Baltimore  County.. 

Mrs.  N.  K.  Disney,  Owing's  Mills,  Baltimore 

County. 
George  8.   Byerly,  Owing's  Mills,  Baltimore 

County. 

iHtpteiioTu  by  T,  IF.  SprarUcHn,  V,  8. 


P.  Gebb.  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

G.  Smith.  Fair  Onk  farm,  Baltimore  County.. 
O.  Read,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 


T.  German,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  Coun^ 

T.  M.  Richardson,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  Co.... 

In$p€elion4  by  O.  K,  Dyer,  V,  8. 

Lewis  Pallhorno,  Fall  road,  Baltimore  County.. 

Michael  Wetzberger,  1036  North  Broadway, 
Baltimore  County. 

George  Weigel,  22  North  Chester  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Various  persons.  Hampden,  Baltimore  County.. 

R  BiemUler,  Patapsco  Neck.  Baltimore  County. 

Mrs.  Zulckahn,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore 
County. 

Charles  H.  Baker,  Falls  road,  Baltimore  County. 

IiupMHon$  by  W.  H,  Wray,  V,  8. 
J.  H.  Kohnle,  440  Fort  avenue,  Baltimore 


Charles  BCahring, Sixteenth  street,  Baltimore.... 

John  F.  Dannaker,  Hampden,Baltimore  County. 

IntpecHoni  by  C.  it.  Dyer,  F.  8, 

John  Schmidt,  415  Eastern  avenue,  Highland- 
town. 

B.  Wolf,  907  Third  avenue,  Highlandtown 

John  Selig,  Elliott  street.  Canton 

Henry  Hausman,  Mt.  Carmel  road.  Highland- 
town. 

Henry  Lanz,  extension  Eastern  avenue 

Charles  Khun,  415  East  street,  Canton , 

Milton  Amos,  No.  3  Pajnson  street,  Baltimore..... 

John  Eidman,  Rosedale  post-offlioe 

Mr.  Kline,  Bolair  road,  Baltimore  County , 

John  Dengler,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County... 

Joseph  Kratle,  Belair  rood,  Baltimore  County.., 

John  S.  Gittings,  Hookstown  road,  Baltimore 
County. 

^  Acute. 


22 


a , 


il 


So. 
Ic 
2a. 


{ii} 


2c. 
20. 


2 

12 
9 



1 

6 

la. 

12 
6 

40. 

3 

10 
6 
7 

40 

..A 

lo. 
40. 

Condition  of  stablee  and 
animals. 


Good. 

Stables,   filthy;  animals, 

good. 
Stables,    fUr;    animals, 

poor. 
Good. 

•   Do. 

Do. 

Stables,  fllthr»  animals, 

fiiir. 
Stables,  filthy;  animals, 

poor. 
Stables,  poor;    animals, 

good. 
Stables,  good; 

poor. 

Good. 
Do. 


Do. 


Gh>od. 

Do. 
Stabies,    bad ;    animals, 

good. 
Good. 

Do. 


Good. 
Do. 

Stables,    ikir; 

good. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Do. 

Do. 


finipriAlfi^ 


Stables,  good;   animals, 

fair. 
Stables,  poor;    animals, 

fair. 
Good. 


Good. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


t  Chronic. 
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29 

80 

80 

Not.    2 

2 

3 

8 

4 
i 


J.  Orift,  Belalr  road,  Baltimore  County 

P.  Christ,  Belair  road.  Baltimore  County , 

M.  Bryue,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County , 

P.  Wagman,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County , 

C.  Smith,  Hamilton  avenue,  Baltimore , 

J.  Ellis,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County , 

Charles  N.  Bush,  Liberty  road , 

Richard  Disney,  3^  miles  on  Hookstown  road, 

Baltimore  County. 
A.  Kaulitz.  9  miles  on  Eastern  avenue,  Balti- 
more County. 
John  Mateling,  Rossville  post-office,  Baltimore 

County. 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Belt,  518  Rowland  avenue,  Baltimore. 

John  Loeber,  5  miles  on  Harford  road,  Balti- 
more County. 

Itupeetioru  fry  Dyer  ie  MaHinet,  V.  S, 

Wm.  E.  Read,  Powhatan  road,  Baltimore  Co 

George  Cairnes.  Hampden,  Baltimore  County.... 
Theo.  QermaD>  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County.. 


14 
12 

8 

2 

2 

18 

18c. 

43 
2 

18 

18 

I>o. 

Do. 
Stables,    flilr :     animals, 

good. 
Stables,    bad;     animals, 

fair. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Good. 

Do. 

Stables,  good;    animals, 

fair. 
Good. 


Animals,  good. 

Stables,   good;    animals, 
fifOr. 
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Intpedimu  in  Maryland— ConUnu^SL 


i 

4 

"8 

tionofttoble.       ^ 

1 

Condition  of  stablee  and 

t 

i 

1 

1888 

NOT.l 

O.  J.  Martinai,  4  mUes  on  Belatr  road,  Baltimore 
Ooonty. 

6 

Good. 

4 

Bran  P.  Oreen«  Easton,  Talbot  Coonty 

12 

Animals,  good. 

5 

William  Chew,  near  Windsor,  Carroll  County  ... 
Binhas  Waffman,  Belalr  road,  Baltimore  County.. 
Joaeph  Winkler,  near  Perry  HaU,  Baltimore 
Coonty. 

81 
10 

Animals,  fldr. 

0 

Do. 

8 

9 

*4i" 

Stablef,  mthy;  animals, 
fiAlr. 

IhtpteUonMhy  W,  S,  Wray,  V.8, 

10 
10 

Adam  Buoheit,  TBI  Port  avenue,  Baltimore 

Jennie  Wieman,  near  Homer'i  bone  factory, 
Baltimore. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Poor. 
Do. 

10 
20 

JoMph  Kuhn,  near  Arlington.  Baltimore  County. 
Ohaa.  T.  Oookey ,  near  PlkeeTiUe.  BalUmore  Oo... 

ImpdeHon  by  0,  K.  Dytr,  T.  A' 

81 
^  4 

SI 

4 

11 

Hiram  Krinber,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  Co.... 

1 

Intpeetion  by  W,  JJ.  Wray,  V.B, 

11 

Mn.  Crabson,  Hampden,  Baltimore  Coonty 

2 

1 

Good. 

11 

M.  Blade,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  Connty 

12 

InMp^Glion  by  W.  H.  Martinei,  V.& 

11 

William  WiUiama,  Bird  HUl  poet^ffloe,  CarroU 
County. 

TntpeetUmby  a  K.  Dyer,  V.S. 

4 

4a. 

11 

Mm,  Louisa  Wempey,  near  Highlandtown,  Bal- 
timore County. 

5 

IfupscUofu  by  Dyer  and  MarUnet,  F.& 

12 
13 
18 
IB 

Conrad  Schmidt,  corner  Eighth  and  Lombard 
streets,  Baltimore. 

Aug.  Schmidt,  corner  Seventh  and  Lombard 
streeU.  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Mary  Zinkard,  Philadelphia  road,  BalU- 
more County. 

Ohaa.  Hall,  PhUadelphU  road,  Baltimore  Co 

18 
11 
32 
82 

2o. 

10 
2 
2 

Stablef,  good;    animals, 
fair. 
Do. 

Do. 

18 

Edward  Gk>re,  Arlington,  Baltimore  County 

1 

1 

sublet,    ftdr;     anhnals, 

good. 
Animals,  ftiir. 

Good. 

15 
15 
15 

H.  Bckert,  stock-yards,  Baltimore  Connty 

B.  Wagman,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  Couuty 

John  Uiller,  750  Hanover  street,  Baltimore 

1 

8 

18 

1 
8 

15 
15 
15 

Sebastian  North,  Monument  street.  Baltimore 

Fred.  W.  Young.  Highlandtown.  Baltimore  Co  . 

7 
12 
40 

4c. 
12a 
2a 

Animals,  very  poor. 
Fair. 

IB 

John  Doran,  O'DoimeM  and  Boulder  streeU,  Bal- 
timore. 

12 

12 

Btables,   fkir;    animals, 
good. 
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1 

i 

"S 

1 

NAme  of  owner  or  person  in  charge  and  looi^ 
tion  of  stable. 

i 

Is 

i 

Conditkm  of  ilabl«  ftod 

1886. 
Nov.  15 

Intpectkmt  by  7.  W.  fifpranJbUT^-Continned. 

G.  Brdman,  Hall  Springs,  Baltlmor*  Ooun^ 

E.  F.  Able,  HlUen  rood,  Baltimore  County 

W.  Thorne,  Hillen  road,  Baltimore  County 

8.  Inawold,  Harford  rood,  Baltimore  County 

0.  Kohn,  Loney's  Lane,  Baltimore  County»« 

IntptctioM  by  Dyer  df  Martinet,  V,  8. 

Mrs.  Herring,  HIghlandtown,  Baltimore  County. 

Theo.  Vondeclcer,  HIghlandtown.  Baltimore  Co... 

Louis  Markel,  HIghlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

Lorenz  Weinberg,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  Co- 

Louis  Kiefer,  Clinton  street.  Canton .^ 

Christian  Wolf,  north  of  O'DonneU  St..  Canton... 

Charles  A.  Whltely,  Hookstown   road,  Balti- 
more County. 

William  Brandell,  Dillon  and  Third  streeU,  Bal- 
timore. 

TlA.niAl    17.  Knnor.  TToolratovrn  rnAd.   RAUimore 

1 

25 
3 
13 

15 

8 
1 

la 

18 
31 
16 

1 

15 

1 

U 
2 
2 
0 

18 
16 
31 

31 
7 
4 

16 

1 

I 
•   20 

2 
1 
6 

1 
8 
1 

1 

6 

9 

1 

1 
7 

1 

1 
5 

8 

Fair. 

stables,    fidr; 
good. 

BiMl. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Bad. 

Do. 
8tabl«i,bad;  an 

Fair. 

Do. 

Poor. 
Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bad. 
Stables.bad;aiil 

Good. 
Stables,     good 

fair. 
Good. 

Stables,    fair; 
good. 

Do.          ' 
Do. 

15 

15 

15 

ATnipoalii, 

15 

16 

• 

16 
16 
16 
16 

2c." 

2c 

17 
17 

15 

imal,iUr. 

17 
17 

11 

County. 
18     Matthias  Jeorg,  Dillon  and  Third  St.,  Canton.... 

18  ;  Fred  Baneer,  Hlghlandtown.  Baltimore  County.. 

18  1  R.McMahon.  Falls  road,  BaltUnore  County 

18  !  George  Bvell,  Falls  road,  Baltimore  County 

19  1  George  Prall,Highlandtown;  Baltimore  County.. 

19  John  N.  Bets,  Third  and  O'Donnell  St..  CanTton... 
10  ,  John  G.  Miller.  Third  and  Lombard  streets, 

1     HIghlandtown. 

20  Henry  Bnddmeirr,  corner  Hudson  street,  Canton 

8 
lo. 
10 

20     John  Heinlein.  814  Clinton  Btreet.  Canton  ...^ 

20 
20 

Johanna  Devlin,  Cliesapeake  street,  Canton 

Inepeetione  by  T.  TF,  SpranMin,  V.  8. 

J.  Creamer.  Sharp  street  extended,  Baltimore 

J.  Grlescker,  Washington  road,  Baltimore  Co 

C.  H.  Weaver,  Wasjilngton  road,  Baltimore  Co... 
M.  Jorden,  Cross  and  Hamburg  sts.,  Baltimore.. 

S.  Rloe  &  Co., Frederick  road,  Baltimore  County 

J.  H.  Miller,  Washington  road,  Baltimore  Co 

John  F.  Weisener,  Belair  avenue,  Baltimore. 

John  Bankert,  60  East  Biddle  street,  Baltimore .. 

Mary  Bmig,  1607  Castile  street,  Baltimore^ 

George  Baumschmldt,  Belair  ave.,  Baltimore 

Inepection  by  W,  H.  Wray,  V.  8. 
John  L.  Yater,  jr.,  421  York  road,  Waverly 

Inspectiona  by  W,  Dimond,  V.  8, 
John  E.  Deeds,  Bird  Hill,  Carroll  County 

4c. 

inals,fair. 

20 

animal. 

20 

20 

animals, 

20 

20 

22 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

Stables,    good; 
fair. 

Stables,  poor; 

Mr. 
Good. 
Do. 

Fair. 
Good. 

Stables,   fkir; 

good. 
Good. 
Stables,   bad: 

22 

22 

22 
22 

1 
3 

animal, 
animate. 

22 

James  Slade,  Smallwood,  Carroll  County. 

22 

Mrs.  R.  Davis.  Bird  Hill.  Carroll  Countv 

23 

Inepeetione  by  Dyer  A  Marttnti,  V,  A 
Mary  Baker,  Belaitavenue,  Baltimore 

lo. 
4c. 

23 
23 

Joseph  Krastle,  Putty  Hill  poet-offloe,  Baltimore 
County. 

George  C.  Krach.  Putty  HIU  post-offioe,  Balti- 
more County. 

Mr.  Younger,  Belair  avenue,  Baltimore 

Henrietta  Trust.  Putty  Hill.  Baltimore 

■nlmab. 

g 

1 

'^TifmtV, 

S3 

Louis  Huth,  Belftir  avtoue,  Baltimore 

1 

•  &ir. 
Good. 
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Name  of  owner  or  person  in  oharse  and  locftp 
tlon  of  stable. 

1. 
ft 

Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 

^ 

i 

1 

18M. 
Nor.  28 

IntptdUm  hy  W.  H,  Wray,  V.B, 

J.  KDoraey  A  Ck>., Arlington,  Baltimore  Oottntjr.. 

IntptcUtM  by  Z  IT.  SpraiMin,  V.a, 

69 

Stables, 

AYeelleni!    Ant. 

mals.  good. 

28 

W.  Langermaon,  Washington  road  extended, 
Baltimore  County. 

80 

Good. 

IntptHiont  by  J>ytr  A  Martintl,  F.  & 

34 

Mr.  Aisarer,   Voaderhost*s    lane,  Baltlmoro 

1 

Fair. 

34 

County. 
Charles  Chalk,  HoflTman  street,  Baltimore 

21 

Stables, 

fistr;    animals, 

24 

John  Wilson,  Luaeme,  near  Oliver  street,  Balti' 
more. 

more. 

Baltimore. 
John  J.  Smith,  Sunnybrook,  Baltimore  County... 
Elias  Robertson,  Luxeme  and  Oliver  streets, 

Baltimore. 
Conrad  Roomer,  1867  Belair  avenue,  Baltimore... 

fS^- 

24 

Good. 

24 

4 

BUblea, 
toirT 

Stables, 

bad;    animals, 

24 

2 

24 
24 

io" 

fMr;    animals, 

Impeditm  by  W.  Dimomf,  V.S. 

good. 

26 

J.  H.  Miller,  Clarksville,  Howard  County 

38 

Good. 

Intpeelionhy  T.  W,  SpranJdin,  V.a, 

26 

9.  Wempe,  Corsen  lane,  Baltimore  County 

5 

Stables, 

fiUr ;    animals. 

good. 

26 

Gertrude  Oaoken,  MoBlderry  and  Madeira  Hill.. 
Julius  Sachs,  279  Orleans  street,  Baltimore 

8 

Stables. 

bad;    animals, 
good;  anhnals, 

bad;    animals, 

26 

19 

1 

ftiir. 
Stables. 

26 
26 

ChristUn  Matthias,  Burke  street,  south  of  Mon- 
ument, Baltimore. 

Nioholaa  Glos,  Burke  street,  south  of  Monu- 
ment, Baltimore. 

6 
6 

80. 
Ic. 

faii' 
Bad. 

SUbles, 
flOr. 

26 

Thomas  Orogan,  East  HoAnan  street  extended, 
Baltimore. 

1 

Good. 

26 

Peter  Cask,  near  Philadelphia  road.  Baltimore 
County. 

16 

Insp^Uma  by  Dyer  A  Martinet,  V.  8. 

27 
27 

Henry  Hoeck,  180  Sterling  street,  Baltimore 

Saint  Joseph's  Hospital.  Caroline  and  Hofftnan 

streets,  Baltimore. 
Peter  MoKenny,  316  North  Eden  street,  BalM- 

more. 

Joseph  Barbon]J8B  Madison  street,  Baltimore 

Mary  Kelly,  1607  BaJfordavenue.  Baltimore 

Martin  Mayford,4  Point  lane,  Baltimore 

2 
6 

2 

10 
0 
3 



Good. 
Do. 

Stables, 

Pair. 
Stables, 
fairT 
Stables, 

27 

fkit ;    animals, 

27 
37 
27 

7c. 
2c. 
10. 

good ;   animals. 

29 

Conrad  Ritx,  815  Castle  street,  Baltimore 

2 

poor;   animals, 

good. 

29 

Abram  Snalliuger,  1638  East  Madison  street, 
Baltimore. 

In$peoHont  by  Dyer  dt  MaHinei,  V,X 

1 



Good. 

29 

Hebrew  HospiUI,  East  Monument  street,  Balti- 
more. 

I 

la. 

Good. 
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1 

1 

I 

a 

Name  of  owner  or  person  in  duose  and  loea- 
tion  of  stable. 

il 

snlma^s. 

1 

1 

i 

1883 

Inspection*  by  Dyer  A  Jfar<ine(— Continued. 

Nov.  29 
29 

Miohael   Lynoh,  801  North  Ann  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Philip  Newman,  215  North  Central  avenue,  Bal- 
timore. 

Donbers  &  Lohefink,  432  North  %»rinff  street, 
Balthnore. 

2 
4 

80. 
8e. 

Stables,    bad; 

tair. 
Fair. 

aw<fwf|lf_^ 

29 

19 

5a. 

Good. 

IntpectUma  by  W,  Dimond,  V.  8. 

29 

Anton  Valentine,  813  Castie  street,  Baltimore..... 

Patrick  Bussell,  OOlBroadwar,  Baltimore 

Henry  Pinios,  1688  East  Broadway,  Baltimore.... 

2 

Stables,    fldr; 

animals. 

29 

1 

good. 
Stables,  good; 

fair. 
Stables,   fldr; 

■VYimalff 

80 

8 

80. 

^wtwH^U^ 

80 

Loyd  H.  Robinson,  7  Aiiquith  street,  Baltimore. 

7 

•...«..••. 

Good.' 

30 

Qeorge  W.  Comer,  24  North  Broadway,  Balti- 
more. 

more. 
Miohael  Wnrtsbeiver,  1066  North  Broadway, 

1 

I^ir. 

80 

10 
14 

Good. 
StablM,    Iklr; 

80 

ABlmalA, 

Dm.    1 

1 

Baliimore. 

T.  J.  Rusk,  Jr.,  85  North  Oollington  arenue, 
Balthnore. 

Amelia  Qreenwald,  2110  Fairmont  avenue,  Bal- 
timore. 

John  Behrhardt,  900  Aisquith  street,  Baltimore. 

1 
1 
8 

gSs:*- 

PWr. 

Good. 
Do. 

1 

....•»M... 

^Tittwalf^ 

1 

WUliam  Fraser.  1744  Belair  avenue,  Baltimore... 
Magfirie  Pohhnan,  2224  Bast  Monument  street, 

Baltimore. 
K.  Baum,  Fayette  street,  Baltimore 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

Ic. 

1 

Nicholas  Tegges,  168  Fairmount  street,  Balti- 
more. 

lo. 

1 

John  Bien,  2228  McElderry  street,  Baltimore 

Samuel  Fox,  423  North  Broadway,  Baltimore 

Peter  Lautenklos,  2086  Jefferson  street,  Balti- 

1 

1 
1 

Do. 
Do. 

Fair. 

1 

1 

2 

more. 
N.  Rosenthal,  Calverton  Stock  Tards.Baltimore. 
Calvcrton  Stook-Yctfds,  Baltimore 

10 
22 

Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 

2 

2 

do 

InspeUion*  fry  Dyer  A  Mariinet,  V.  8, 

2 

James  Hughes,  2636  Bast  Fayette  street,  Balti- 
more. 
Patrick  Sweeny,  2815  Bast  Fayette  street,  Balti- 

1 
2 

Stables,   good 

foir. 
Ii^ir. 

a^nlmala 

2 

8e. 

2 

Edward  Smitii,  2915  Bast  Fayette  street,  Balti- 

2 

8c. 

Do. 

8 

8 

Patrick  Murray,  8020  Bast  Fayette  street,  Balti- 

more. 
Kasmer  Vogel,  Washington.  Baltimore  County.. 

2 
81 

lo. 
80. 

Do. 
Good. 

8 

J.  B.  Swift,  82^  miles  on  Belair  road,  Balthnore 
County. 

U 

Ic 

FWr. 

8 

8 

Miller  A.  Brewer,  near  Calverton  Stook-Yards, 

Baltimore  County. 
Unknown,  Calverton  8took-Tards,  Baltimore 

88 

10 

..........^ 

Stables,    excellent;    ani- 
mals, good. 
Fair. 
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o 

Name  of  owner  or  person  in  charge  and  loca- 
tion of  etable. 

1 

1 

as 

^titnr^f^f. 

^1888. 
Deo.    3 

8 

Inapeelion$  by  Dyer  is  Marlinety  F.  8. 

Alexander  Blair,  8000  Eaat  McEldarry  street, 
Baltimore. 

William  H.  Kline.  Loney's  lane,  Baltimore ^ 

John  DBnnison,  Charles  street,  south  of  Chase 
street,  Baltimore. 

Otto  Kahn,  Loney's  lane,  Baltimore  County 

John  Wienkneit,  558  East  Payette  street,  BalU- 
more. 

Patrick  Holland,  1821  East  Fayette  street,  Balti- 
more. 

William  Langmann,  Broadway  near  Bound  ave- 
nue, Baltimore. 

William  Langmann,  1740  Washington  strael, 
Baltimore. 

William  Blotkamp,  1782  Bast  Lombard  stieet, 
Baltimore. 

John  Schmidt,  0  Sooth  ChappeU  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Znip€eUonbv  T.  IT.  SprmMin,  T.  8. 

Oeorge  L.  Barkley,  1728  Bsst  Lombard  strMi, 

H.  GarreU,  Charles  street  arenue,  Baltimore 

Unknown,  Calrerton  Stock-Yards,  Baltimore 

Mr4.  M.  Pohlman,  2224  East  Monument  street, 
Baltimore. 

Blary  Pemheimer,  174-170 South  Register  street, 
Baltimore. 

Mrs.  E.  Burger,  835  South  Bond  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Thomas  R.  Brady,  34  Lancaster  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Mary  Lynch,  13  Lancaster  street,  Baltimore. 

A.  Rosenthal  it  Son,  41  South  Eden  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Pred.  A.  Booth,  Bast  PraU  street,  Baltimore 

W.  H.  Thompson,  114  South  Washington  street, 
Baltimore. 

Nicholas  Balzor,  108  South  Washington  street, 
Baltimore. 

W.  J.  Wolf,  301  South  Central  avenue,  Baltimore^ 

Chas.  Breebeok,  1750  Eaetem  avenue,  Baltimore.. 

Thos.  S.  Hamlin,  801  East  Winder  st.,  Baltimore^ 

Heniy  Pine,  1638  Baltimore  street,  Baltimore 

Jos.  Barton,  238  Madison  street,  Baltimore 

Henry  Eckart,  20  Lexington  street,  Baltimore.... 
mort. 

8 

1 
1 

15 
1 

0 

7 

T7 
3 
2 

1 

8 

18 

1 
4 
4 

2 

2 
1 

20 

1 
2 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
16 

48 
8 

Ic 

Stables,  good; 

&ir. 
Good. 
Do. 

Fair. 
Do. 

Stables,     &ir; 

good. 
Stables,  good; 

fliir. 

Good. 
Do. 
Do. 

Good. 

Animals,  &ir. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Do. 

Fair. 

Good. 
Da 

Good. 

Do. 
Stables,  good; 
foir. 
Do. 

Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 

FWr. 
Poor, 

Stables,   Iklr; 

poor. 
Good. 

animals, 

8 

8 
8 

8 

4 

4c 
Ic 

4c. 

animals, 
animala. 

4 

4 
4 

Ic 

4 

4 
4 

Ic 

4 

4 
4 



4 
4 

4 

4 



7 
7 
7 

Ic 
2c 

anlmali. 

7 

13 

13 

13 
13 

0 

1 
7 

anlmalii 

7 
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IfupecHom  in  Jfoyy  tonif— Oontliiaed. 


i 


I 


Nune  of  owner  or  penon  in  ohftffe  and  Iooa- 
tion  of  stable. 


ll 


Condition  of  etoblee  and 


18W. 
Dea   7 

7 

7 
7 
7 


JhfpeeCiOTM  6y  C.  K.  Dyer,  V,  8. 

Ohas.  Braunlnirer,  806  Canton  avenue.  Baltimore. 
John  Doyle,  148  Canton  avenue,  Baltimore 

Caroline  Bush,  1B6  South  Begeeter  itreet,  Balti- 
more. 
Pat.  Flynn,  104  Eaetern  avenue,  Baltimore 


John  Loeber,  Frederick  road,  Baltimore 

Intpedion  by  W,  Dtnwnd,  V.  8. 

Unknown,  Oalverton  stook^yarda,  Baltimore 

2ntpecHon$  fry  W,  B.  Marlintt,  V.  8. 

Joseph  Btiel,  1019  Cuba  street,  Baltimore 

Joseph  Weinan,  851  East  Lombard  street,  Balti- 
more. 
Richard  Fogarty,  1517  Fort  avenue,  Baltimore... 
Margaret  Merritt,  013  Curley  street,  Baltimore... 
Bridget  Pbelbin,  2823  Blliott  street,  Baltimore.... 
Roland  Finch,  2823  Elliott  street,  Baltimore 


Intpeetioni  by  C.  K.  Dyer,  V,  8, 

Julia  Jamble,  015  Pntuxent  street,  Baltimore 

Valentine  Noah.  220  Hudson  street,  Baltimore... 


Robt.  Kinglo,  2  Bank  street,  Baltimore.. 
ttge 
ijcen. 
street,  Baltimore. 


igl  . 
Jeoffrey  Fitzgerald,  1606  Fort  avenue,  Baltimore, 
Arthur  Nugert,  Fort  avenue,  opposite   Hull 


Augustus  Rice,  206  Alice  Anna  street,  Baltimore.. 

Jmrpseeions  by  W,  H,  MarHMi^  V.  8. 

Kate  Reardon,  1350  Towson  street,  Baltimore 

Henry  Seal,  1113  Hull  street,  Baltimore ,.. 

,  Michael  Tuohy,  1288  Haubert  street,  Baltimore... 
George  HoflTman,  Cox,  Marriott,  and  l>ecatur 
streets,  Baltimore. 

ImpeeUons  by  O.  K,  Dyer,  V.  8. 

Chas.  Kuohever,  1401  Gkirrett  avenue,  Baltimore.. 
Jacob  Dombush,  1104  Haubert  street,  Baltimore.. 

James  Bell,  1513  Burroughs  street,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Coughlln,  1124  Cooksie  street,  Baltimore 


Edward  R.  King,  1230  Hull  street.  Baltimore.. 
Intpeeitone  by  W.  XXmomf ,  V.  8, 

Unknown,  Calverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore .. 

Chas.  Bohr,  Calverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Rosenberg,  Calverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore 

Miller  A  Brewer,  Calverton  stock-yards,  Balti- 
more. 

James  Calvert.  Calverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore 

Julius  Sachs,  Calverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore... 

Domberg  A  Lauerflnk,  Oalverton  stock-yards, 
Baltimore. 

Tntpection  by  W.  B.  Wray,  V.  8. 
William  Jones, East  Preston  street, Baltimore.... 

Inepectlone  by  O.  K,  Dyer,  V.  8, 

W.  H.  Bolander,605  Myer  street,  Baltimore ........ 

Patrick  Carey,  1521  Byrd  street,  Baltimore 

John  Hoffinan.  Covington  street,  Baltimore 

Thos.  ClayUnd.  1610  Light  street.  Balthnore 

E.  E.  Weaver,  1711  Light  street,  Baltimore 

John  Baumlller,  1443  William  street,  Baltimore^ 


2c 


Cteod. 

Stablee,  poor;    animals, 

good. 
Stables,  poor;    animals, 

fisir. 
Stables,  poor;    animals, 

good. 
Stablee,  good; 

fisir. 


Animals,  good. 


Oood. 
Fair. 

Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
SUbles,    &ir; 

poor. 
Fair. 


animal*. 


Fair. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Stables,    fair; 

poor. 
Good. 


antmaia. 


Animals,  fitir. 
Animals,  very  good. 
Animals,  poor. 
Animals,  Dsir. 

Do. 

Animals,  good. 
Animals,  nUr. 


Stables,  poor;    animals, 
fair. 


Stables,  Blthy; 
poor. 

Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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i 

"n 

I 

•s 

N«ne  of  owner  or  person  in  choig*  ftttd  loctr 
tion  of  BUble. 

Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 

1 

i 

i 

IntpteHon  by  W.  H,  Wray,  V,8. 

1886. 
Deo.  10 

D.  M.  Neebit.Ck>nege  Station,  Prinoe  George'i 
County. 

50 

3 

Good. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

Mary  Minster.  1710  Light  street,  Baltimore 

Wesley  EUet,  1530  Ctovington  street,  Baltimore.... 
Henry  Ostorhans,  1501  \^/^lliam  street,  BalUmore.. 
John  Croool,  129  East  Clement  street,  Baltimore.. 
Fred.  D.  Jenkins,  121  Qlttlngs  street,  Baltimore.. 

J.  Fred.  Hawkins,  1014  Light  street,  BaUimore... 

I 
1 
7 
2 

Fair. 

Ic. 

Do. 
Good. 

Fair. 

Stables,     fair;    animals. 

1 

good. 
Stables,   good;    animals. 

good.    '~ 

JnafHoliw  by  W,  Dimond,  V.8. 

10 

Unknown,  CalTerton  stook-yards.  Baltimore.... 
Imptctiom  by  0,  K,  Dyer,  V,S, 

18 

Animals,  f^tr. 

11 
11 

J.  C.  Weaver.  1960  Hanover  street,  BalUmore..... 
WiUiam  Walter,  Race  and  McComas  streets, 
Baltimore. 

6 
7 

Good. 

Do. 

ImpeeticMbyW,  H.  MarHnei,  F.A 

11 
11 

John  Hiller,  1916  Hanover  street,  Baltimore 

James  GaUo  way,  1958  Hanover  street,  Baltimore.. 

Mrs.  Kate  Hamburger,  2050  Hanover  street,  Bal- 
timore. 
GoUlieb  Weaver,  91  West  Randall  street,  Baltl- 

14 
1 

F^ir. 

Stables,    ttAr\    animals. 

11 
11 

15 

2c. 

good. 
Good. 

Fair. 

IntpecHom  by  W.  Dimond.  V.  8. 

11 

Charles  KUnger^6  Wilson  street,  Baltimore 

John  La&w  18  Wilson  street.  Baltimore 

16 
4 

Good. 

jl 

IntpeelioM  by  W.  H,  MarHn$t,  V.S, 

good.' 

13 

Theodore  Jones,  2302  Hanover  street,  Baltimore.. 

John  Koland.  1609  Marshall  street,  Baltimore 

Charles  Hamlin,  1989  Marshall  street,  Baltimore.. 
Bdw.  Saohs,  2SH  South  Hanover  street,  Balti- 
more. 

1 
1 
1 
14 

Fair. 

13 

Good. 

13 

18 

Do. 

18 

Geo.  B.  Weiken,  1966  South  Charles  street,  Bal- 
timore. 

John  Werrlein.  1900  Light  street,  Baltimore 

George  Rose,  1418  Light  street,  Baltimore 

2 

Good. 

13 

1 
2 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

8 

Mr.  Procter,  Cambria,  Harford  County 

Lewis  Muth,  1766  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County.. 

8 
3 

Good. 

6 

Excellent. 

JfupecHons  by  TF.  Dimond,  V.8, 

18 

Unknown,  Calverton.  Baltimore  County... 

W.  H.  Stansburg.HiUen  road,  Baltimore  Co..... 

J.  a  Fair,  HiUen  road,  Baltimore  County 

T.  Taylor,  HiUen  road,  Baltimore  County. 

28 

22 

8 

18 

Animals,  ikfr. 

14 

Good. 

a4 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

X4 

John  Kropf,  U15  Chestnut  alley,  Baltimore 

John  Hamilton,  45  West  West  street,  Baltimore. 

John  A.  Rixse,  UO  South  Butaw  street,  BalU- 
more. 
R.  Hensohen,  1022  Sharp  street,  Baltimore 

2 
1 

5 

1 

Fair. 

14 

Stables,     fkir;    animals, 

14 

good. 
Stables,  filthy;  animals, 

14 

flUr. 
Stables,   good;    animal, 

14 

Meldioir  Jordan,  11  Raoe  street,  north  ol  Cross 
street,  Baltimore. 

22 

fidr. 
Good. 

1 
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InapeeHons  in  Maryland-^Coniiimed, 


"S 

Name  of  owner  or  person  In  charge  and  loca- 
tion of  vtoble. 

'S 

1 

Condition  of  staMes  mbA 

1 

i 

1 

1886 

Jntpecttoru  by  C.  K.  Dyer,  V,8. 

Deo.  14 

Ohae.  H.  Weaver,  1U6  South  Charles  street.  Bal- 
timore. 

James  Creamer,  1210  South  Charles  street,  Bal- 
timore. 

Geo.  W.  Delia,  1144  Hanover  street,  Baltimore... 

Barbara  Heilman,  U7  West  Hamburg  street,  Bal- 
timore. 

Wm.  Holdgrefe,  1152  Bnssell  street,  BalUmore... 

In»pection$  by  W,  H,  Wray,  V.S, 

5 

Good. 

14 

19 

Do. 

14 
14 

1 

4 



Do. 
Do. 

14 

8 

Do. 

14 

B.  M.  Hougher,  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Balti- 
more. 
Charles  Mehring,  Mount  Oarmel  road,  Balti- 

8 

1 

Good. 

14 

7 

1 

Poor. 

14 

0.  Prostle,  Oarrison  street,  Baltimore 

8 
12 

Stables,   poor :    animals. 

14 

Julius  Wolf,  32  Cthlverton  street,  Baltimore 

fiUr.  '   '        ' 

14 

Unknown,  Calverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore...... 

9 

excellent. 
Animals,  good. 

Intpeetiona  by  W,  B.  MarHn^,  V.S. 

15 

Wm.  Lloyd,  1  West  PraU  street,  Baltimore 

John  Bauerlein.  1006  Soott  street,  Baltimore. 

Ferd.  Fenniman,619  South  Fremont  street,  Bal- 

8 

7 

1 

Fftlr. 

16 

Do. 

19 

Good. 

15 

timore. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Linthioum,  623  Columbia  avenue,  Bal- 
timore. 

Henry  Middendorf,  1142  BaUery  avenue,  BalU- 
more. 

A.  J.  Reeder,  544  Bast  Cross  street,  BalUmore 

1 
1 
1 

Fair. 

15 

Stables,    fslr;      animal. 

15 

good. 
Good. 

InapecHwB  by  0,  K.  Dyer,  F.  S. 

15 
15 

Mrs.  Harrigan,170  Columbia  avenue,  BalUmore. 
Chan.  Loney,  South  Paoa  street,  Baltimore 

4 
2 
2 
21 

Good. 
Animals,  good^ 

15 

C.  G.  Kriel,5  West  Henrietta  street,  BalUmore... 
Henry  Sander,  1159  Johnson  street,  Baltimore 

Do. 

15 

4a 

Do. 

15 
15 

Unknown, Calverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore...... 

Mr.  Bchart,  Lexington  street,  Baltimore 

21 
6 

Animals,  good. 
SUblee,  good;   animals, 
lair. 

16 

John  ReUly,  682  Campbell  street,  BalUmore 

Jas.  Flaherty,  922  Columbia  avenue,  Baltimore... 

Jas.  Flaherty,  928  Columbia  avenue,  Baltimore... 
Mary  Harrigan,412  Scott  street,  BalUmore 

3 
3 

6 
8 
2 

8 
2 

Good. 

16 

Stableo,    fair;     animals, 

16 

good. 
Good. 

16 

Fair. 

16 

Patrick  Coogan,  813  South  Poppleton   street, 

BalUmore. 
Patrick  Leahy,  925  MoHenry  street,  BalUmore... 
J.  R.  Deuchter,  Ridgley  and  Bayard  streeU,  Bal- 

Do. 

16 
16 

Ic. 

Do. 

Good. 

timore. 

Jnepeeliont  by  0.  K,  Dyer,  V.B, 

16 

Edw.  Stowman,  1543  RIdglcy  street,  Baltimore.... 
J.  C.  Kriechbaum,  536  Cross  street,  Baltimore.... 

Andrew  Ever.  514  Campbell  street,  BalUmore 

Mrs.  B.  Miller,  880  Columbia  avenue,  Baltimore.. 
(George  Short,  874  Columbia  avenue,  Baltimore... 
Peter  Monahan,  849  McHenry  street,  Baltimore.. 
Martin  Cavanaugh,  853  Ramsey  street,  Balti- 

2 
3 
8 
9 

1 
4 
2 

Good. 

16 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

more. 

InepeeiUma  by  W.  H,  Wray,  V,8, 

16 

Jacob  Hnas,  stock-yards,  Baltimore .„ 

7 
20 

Animals,  tOOX 
Do. 

16 

Jaoob  Bousman,  stock-yards,  Baltimore 

,,.,^, 
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IntpecHom  in  Jfarsriaiul—Continaed. 


Name  of  owner  or  person  in  charge  and 
tion  of  stable. 


I-- 


Oondition  of  stables  and 


1886. 
Dea  10 

16 

16 
16 

16 


17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
17 

17 

17 

17 

17 
17 

17 


17 


18 


90 


Jnfp«e<ion« by  W.  Dknond,  V,8. 

Miller  k,  Brewer,  stock-yards,  Oalverton,  Balti- 
more. 

Hartley  A  Co.,  stock-yards,  Oalverton,  Baltl- 
more. 

Hr.  Echart,  stock-yards,  Calverton.  Baltimore... 

Hr.  Goodman,  stock-yards,  CalTerton,  Balti- 


Unknown,  stock-yards,  Oalverton,  Baltimore.... 
IntptetUmMhy  W.  H.  Martintt,  V.S, 

James  Lyons.  1117  Washington  road,  Baltimore. 

Joseph  Ruholl,  1L22  HolUns  street,  Baltimore..... 

Henry  Schmidt,  1129  Washington  road,  Balti- 
more. 

Annie  Hof heints,  1129  Washington  road,  Balti- 
more. 

Bllen  Boyle,  53  Dewberry  alley,  Baltimore 

John  Moon,  1184  Sassafras  street,  Baltimore 

HupteUont  by  0,  K.  Dym',  V,8, 

Patrick  Kavanaugh,  1U8  Washington  avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Mary  MoKenny,  1151  Washington  avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Anthony  Qriffen,  1115  Washington  avenue,  Bal- 
timore. 

John  Riordan,  118  Carrolton  avenue,  Baltimore.. 

Mrs.  K.  Donovan,  110  Dewberry  avenue,  Balti- 
more. 

Mrs.  O'Keefe,  319  Amity  street,  Baltimore» 

JBupeeUoni by  W.  Dimoiul,  V,8, 

W.  E.  Miller,  Bird  Hill,  OarroU  Oonnty.. 

J.  H.  Hawley,  MechansviUe,  Oarroll  Oounty , 

O.  Delmar,  MechansviUe,  Carroll  County..^ 


IfUptdion§  by  Dywr  and  Mariinti^  V.  8, 

Silas   H.    Stocksdale,    Falls   road,  Balthnore 

County. 
Dr.  George  H.  Oaims,  Roland  avenue,  Baltimore 

JfurpscMott  by  W,  Dlmond,  V,  & 

Unknown,  Oalverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore...... 

In»p0^ion  by  T.  W,  Spnmkiin,  V.  8, 
G.  Gegner,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore 

In$peetionM  by  W,  H.  Martinet,  V.  8, 

Julia  Shannon,  1120  W.  Pratt  street,  Baltimore.. 

Catharine  Delker,  1308  Washington  road,  Balti- 
more. 

A.  Qerber,  402  South  Calhoun  street,  Baltimore.. 

G.  Zipprian,  Western  Soheutzen  Park,  Balti- 
more. 

G.  Yaiser,  286  a  Fulton  street,  Baltimore 

Mr.  Miller,  Woshingrton  avenue,  Baltimore... 

J.  Braver,  403  Monroe  street,  Balti  more 

Sisters  of  Charity,  southeast  corner  Carey  and 
Lexington  streets,  Baltimore. 

Intpeclions  by  C.  K.  Dyer,  V.  8, 

J.  Grieseoker,  Washington  avenue  extended, 
Baitirooro. 

Mr.  Weaver,  Washington  avenue  extended,  Bal- 
timore. 


20. 


Ic. 


lo. 
Ic. 


lo. 


Animals,  good. 
Animals,  poor. 

Do. 


Animali,fkir. 

Do. 
Stables,    fair;     animals, 

good. 
Fair. 

Stables,    t^i    animals, 

good. 
FlOr. 


Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Good. 


Stables,   fldr; 

good. 
Good. 
Stables,    ikir; 

good. 


Stables,  good; 
flair. 


Fair. 


Fair. 
Do. 

Do. 
Good. 


Fair. 


Do. 
r. 

Do. 
Do. 
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^ 

tionofitable. 

^ 

i 
n 

animals. 

1 

i 

i 

1886. 
Dea  20 

Jntpeetiom  by  0.  E.  Dyer— €k>ntinuod. 

J.  F.  Strahlela,  1906  W.  PMtt  straet,  Baltimore... 
Clement  Slrager,  217  Washington  avenue,  Balt1» 

18 
6 

20 

Good. 

20 

more. 
Pat  Ryan,  1110  West  Pratt  street,  Baltimore 

2 

Do. 

IrupeetUmt  by  W.  B,  Wray,  V.  8, 

20 
20 
20 

Silas  H.  Stocksdale,  Hampden,  Baltimore  Co. 

Dr.  George  H.  Cairns,  Hampden,  Baltimore  Co... 
Henry  Meuz,  Washington  road,  Baltimore  Co.... 

1 
2 
1 

1 

Ic. 

Stables;  animal,  fair. 
Good, 
Do. 

20 

Seih  A.  Holton,  HyattsvlUe.  Prince  George's 

County. 
C.  C.  Weston,  Laurel,  Howard  County 

4 

4 

Stables,  good;    anhnals, 

fiOr. 
Fair. 

20 

«1 

JfispMMon&y  T.  W,  BprarMin,  V.B, 

21 

IntpteUon*  by  W,  H.  Martinet,  K.fi. 

11 



Bad. 

21 

Sisters  of  Good  Shepherd,  Holllns  and  Mount 

a 

Good. 

21 

streets,  Baltimore. 
L.  Blankner,  1940  West  Fayette  street,  Baltimore. 

4 

Stables,   fair;      animals, 
good, 
^bles,  bad;      animals, 

fair. 
Fair. 

21 

P.  B.  Farley.  2M  South  Carey  street,  Baltimore.. 

4 

21 

J.  J.  Hiller,  Addison  alley,  Baltimore 

1 

1 

21 

J.  H.  Shaefly,  1015  West  Pratt  street,  Baltimore. 

ioV 

Stables,  good ;    animals, 
fair. 

21 

Mary  Vaughn,  412  South  Calhoun  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Mrs.  B.  Derrenterger,  2101  Lexington  street, 
Baltimore. 

T.  B.  SUcoU,  203^;  Lexington  street,  Baltimore 

A.  Nolan,  406  South  Cathoun  street,  Baltimore... 

James  H.  Airey,  Lexington  and  Monroe  streets, 
Baltimore. 

C.  Bohr,  CaWerton  road,  Baltimore  County 

4 

1 

1 
1 
17 

Stables,    fair;     animals, 

good. 
Good. 

21 

21 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

21 

4* 

Fair. 

21 

21 

Animals,  good. 

In$p€cHon»  by  W,  Dimond,  V,8. 

21 

Unknown,  Calverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore.... 
Charles  Winder,  9  miles  ftrom  Easton,  Talbot 
County. 

8 
12 

Animals,  good. 

22 

GN>od. 

IngptcliWM  by  W,  H,  Martinet,  V.  8. 

22 

J.  W.  Seemer,  6  miles  firom   Easton,  Talbot 

County. 
Lewis  Myers,  19  North  Carey  street,  Baltimore 

County. 

11 

I 

Fair. 

22 

Good. 

IiMpwrfionf  by  C.  K.  Dyer,  V.8. 

22 
22 

C.  H.  Downes,  234  Gilmoro  street,  Baltimore 

John  Mayinschein,  1229  Saratoga  street,  Balti- 

2 
2 



Good. 
Do. 

22 

more. 
P.  Faher,  482  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore 

1 

Stables,  poor;     it.n<m^H 

22 

Bernard  Kroeger,  2015  Frederick  avenue,  Bal- 
timore. 

A.  Rosenthal  &  Son,  41  South  Eden  street,  Bal- 
timore. 

William   Brendel,   corner   Third   and   Dillon 
streeU,  Baltimore. 

15 

good. 
Good. 

22 

1 
17 

Do. 

22 

Stables,  poor;    animals, 
fair. 

22 

Mrs.  Mary  Coens,  Mount  Vernon  .street,  Balti- 
more. 

1 

1 

Dalr. 
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iMfteUom  <i»  ir«nv<wMf— Oontianed. 


C 
O 

a 

o 


Deo.  22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 
23 

23 

23 

23 
28 

23 


K«mo  of  owDtr  or  peraon  in  duttge  and 
tionofttoble. 


JiMpMKont  fry  IF.  il.  ITray— Continued. 

Unknown,  Oalverton  sfcook-yards,  B«lUmore 
County. 

Inaptctxon.  by  W,  Diwwnd,  V,  A 

M.  O'Neal,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County 

IntpctHUm  by  T.  W,  ^anUiHt  V,  8, 

Em  11  Runge,  northeast  corner  Green  and  Lom- 
bard street!,  Baltimore. 

Intpecttona  by  W.  U,  Marlinti,  V,8, 

D.  Oppenlieimer,  210  West  German  street,  Bal- 
timore. 

Joe.  Bergman.  515  West  Baltimore  street,  Balti- 
more. 

David  Little,  2080  Lexington  avenue,  Baltimore. 

J.  Sternheimer,  117  South  Paoa  street,  Balti- 
more. 

James  Kaufman,  northwest  oomor  Paoa  and 
PraU  streets,  Baltimore. 

Intptdiom  by  C.  JT.  Dytr,  F.  8. 

Patriolc  Newell,  Franklin,  west  of  Franklin 

street,  Baltimore. 
Jacob  Reed,  West  Baltimore  street,  Baltimore- 
Frank  Harmison,2031  West  Baltimore  street,Bal- 

timore. 
Sistersof  Bon  Secoura,2003  West  Baltimore  street, 

Baltimore. 
Christopher  Lipp,  2023  West  Baltimore  street, 

Baltimore. 

IiuptokiOM  by  W.  Dimond^y.S, 
F.  Preseler,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore.. 


Dornberg  St  Lauerflnk,  Galrerton  >stook-yards, 

Baltimore. 
C.  Emeriok,  Colverton  stook-yards,  Baltimore... 
J.  Sachs,  Calverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore 


IntptcUonB  by  W,  H,  IforMnst,  F.  8, 
Joe.  Goldstein,  682  West  German  street,  Baltimore 

Wm.  Schulkagel.  1215  WestSaratoga  street,  Bal- 
timore. 

J.  G.  ShwarU,  121  North  Sohroeder  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Moses  Ring,  762  West  Lexington  street,  Balti 
more. 

G.  M.  Hutton,  comer  Baltimore  and  Fremont 
streets,  Baltimore. 

S.  Adler,  309  West  FayeUe  street,  Baltimore 


Jnfpfffiofit  by  C.  K.  Dyer,  F.  8. 

Princes  Goldstein,  635  West  German  street,  Bal- 
timore. 

Leopold  PfeiTerborn,  709  West  Lombard  street, 
Baltimore. 

Michael  Seebold,  Tdi  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore 

C.  D.  Momingtur,  513-515  West  Franklin  street, 
Baltimore. 

D.  Coblens  St  Sons,  3  North  Paea  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Henry  SplUman,  near  Blue  Rldget  Baltimore 

County. 

Unknown,  Calverton  stock-yards,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  L.  Bauerflend,  Hlghlaodtown,  Baltimore 

County. 
Unknown,  Calverton  stook-yards,  Baltimore 


34 


84  |... 


Condition  of  stables  and 


Animals,  good. 


Fair. 


Pair. 


Fair. 
Good. 


Fair. 
Good. 


Da 


Stables,  poor; 

good. 
Good. 

.    Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Stables,   poor;    an: 

fair. 
Animals,  fair. 

Animals,  poor. 
Animals,  good. 


Stables,    foir;     animals, 

good. 
Fair. 

Stables,  good;    animals, 

ftdr. 
Fair. 

Good. 

Fair. 


Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Stables,  fUthy;  anlmala, 

fair. 
Animals,  fiUr. 


Animals,  good. 
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Name  of  owner  or  person  in  charge  and  loca- 
Uon  of  stable. 

1 

Condition  of  stables  and 

1 

i 

i 

1886. 
Deo.  27 

Fr«d*kBauer, 250 West BIddle street.  Baltimore... 
Edw.  J.  ConneUy,  North  Butaw  street,  BulU- 

more. 
Grimn  &t  liarion,  IQll  Butaw  stroet,  Baltimore... 
P.  Gaiertv,  219  West  Modison  street,  Baltimore. 
M.  O'NeU,  4M  Orchard  street,  Baltimore 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Fahr. 
Do. 

Do. 
Good. 
Do. 

Do. 

27 

27 
27 
27 

27 

D.  P.  J.  Thorn,  1208  Park  avenue,  Baltimore 

W.  F.  Jackson,  218  West  Monument  street,  Balti- 

27 

more. 

27 

J.  L.  Crise,  U24  Madison  avenue,  Baltimore 

G.  W.  Crook,  1120  Madison  avenue,  Baltimore... 
Garrett  Stack,  245  Dolphin  street,  Baltimore 

N.  Popplein,  1709  Eutaw  PIace,Baltiraore  

F.  A.  Crook,  1820  Madison  avenue.  Baltimore 

William  Frush,  1029  Madison  avenue,  Baltimore.. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Brewster,  1U17  Madison  avonuo,  Balti- 
moze. 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

Fair. 
Good. 
Stables,    fisir; 

good. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

27 

27 

anhoala. 

27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

Unknown,  Oalverton  stook-yards,  Baltimore  «... 
iHipeeHoM by  W.  H.  JtarHnti,  V.& 

19 

Do. 

28 
28 

John  McCormiok,  913  Park  avenue.  Baltimore... 
James  Maguire,  935  Bloom  street,  Baltimore 

10 
2 

2a 

Good. 
Stables,    bad; 

fair. 
Good. 

animals. 

28 

C.  A.  Thomas,  2428  Pennsyl  van  la  avenue,  Balti- 

2 

.,„„, 

28 

H.  Waterman.  18S7  Fremont  street,  Baltimore.... 

8 
1 

Do. 
Do. 

23 

28 

WiUiam  G.  Oler,  2107  Madison  avenue,  Baltic 

more. 
St.  Vincent's  Inflmt  Asylum,  1408  Division  street. 

I 
6 

Good. 
Do. 

28 

28 

Baltimore. 
Annie  Hook,  1426  Pennsylvania  av«iae,Baltl- 
moro. 

2 

Stables,  fllthjj 
good. 

fiT<«r»^Ui 

28 

Seth  A.  Horton,  Hyatttville.  Prinoo  George's 
County. 

£utfeeUonhy  W.  IHmond.r,8. 

4 

t 

Stablet,  good! 
fUr. 

animals 

28 

William  Gutman,    Quaker    lane,  Baltimore 
County. 

1 

1 

Stables,    flOr; 
poor. 

anbnals, 

29 

C.  Gore,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

7 



Stables,    flOr; 

good. 
Stables,     bad: 

animals, 

29 

Paul  Harden,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County... 

P.  Arthur.  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County.. 

F.  Gtore,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

2 

animals, 

29 

4 

4 
12 
8 

ftiir. 
Stables,    fidr; 
good. 
Do. 
Fair. 
Do. 

^^1m^^ 

29 

29 

P.  Louis  Liberty  roaci,  Baltimore  County 

H.  Litman,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

29 

ImpeetUmby  W,  Dimond,  V,8. 

29 

TTnknown.  Oalverton  Stock-Tardfi Baltimore.... 

28 

Fatir. 

99 
29 

Mary  0.  Bldman,  2122  Pennsylvania  avenue, 

Baltimore. 
Thomas  Whelan,  548  Kirby*s  lane,  Baltimore..... 
James  Magee,  U48  GUmore  street  Baltimore 

1 

1 
8 

Animal,  flUr. 

Fair. 
Do. 

39 

ikl.' 
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1 

Uon  of  liable. 

1 

CondiUon  of  sUbles  and 

1886. 
Deo.  29 

Jobn  Mogan,  808  Mount  ■treet,  Baltimore 

Franlclin  Wilson,  1810  Edmonson  avenue,  Balti- 
more. 
P.  dchwSnn,  728  Chappell  street,  Baltimore 

Mary  Kline,  712  Chappell  street,  Baltimore 

IntptcHona  by  0,  K.  Dyer,  F.  & 

Saint  Oatharine*s  Institute,  701  Arllnsrton  ave* 
nue,  Baltimore. 

Louis  Fink,  1814  Edmonson  avenue.  Baltimore... 

John  FarreU,  Old  Cathedral  Cemetery,  Balti- 
more. 

Aaron  Burr,  Lafayette  avenue,  extended,  Balti- 
more. 

Jacob  Uodc,  Carey  and  Chappell  streets,  Balti- 
more. 

Mr.  Scarborough,  1S36  North  Fremont  street, 
Baltimore. 

Dr.  Condon,  826  North  Mount  street,  Baltimore- 
Thomas  McDonald,  1280  Division  St.,  Baltimore.. 

John  F.  Ford.  1536  North  Gihnore  street,  Balti- 
more. 

E.  A.  Kaufman,  700  Cumberland  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Warfleld,  Liberty  road  grove.  No.  2, 
Faltimore. 

Alex  Brown,  70i  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore 

G.  a  Brown,  708  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore ..... 

L.  Campbell,  1718  Calhoun  street,  Baltimore 

T>t,  L.  0.  Olds,  1504  North  QUmore  street,  Balti- 
more. 

Wm.  Haughey,  1605  North  Gilmoxe  street,  Bal- 
timore. 

Mrs.  Melissa  Baker.  Liberty  road  grove,  No.  3, 
Baltimore. 

Peter  Burns,  682  Townshend  street,  Baltimore... 

J.  O'Neil,  1380  North  Gilmore street,  Baltimore... 
0.  A.  Myers,  1804  Lorman  street,  Baltimore.. 

C.  Hall,  Eleventh  street,  Orangeville,  Baltimore 

County. 
H.  Stern,  Bay  View,  Baltimore  County 

1 

18 

82 

15 
8 

11 

Fair. 
Good. 

SUbles,     bad; 

fair. 
Good. 

Good. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fair. 
Do. 

Do. 

Good. 

Do. 

Do* 
Do. 

Stables,    bad; 
fair. 
Do. 
Fair. 

Good. 

29 

39 

ani'nal, 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 
29 

«.M....... 

29 

29 

80 

80 

30 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 
80 
81 



81 

81 
81 

81 

^n<"^Mff, 

81 

81 

H.  Lantx,  Bay  View.  Baltimore  County 

81 

M.  Carling,  68  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Baltimore^ 

H.  Mis.  156 27 
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B£FOBT  OF  XHJS  BUft£AU  OF  ANUUL  INDUSTRY. 
Bein^pe{fli(m  in  Maryland. 


1 

KMjxe  of  owii«r  or  person  in  charge  Md  looa- 
UoQ  of  stable. 

1 

ll 

OoodUion  of  itables  and 
animals. 

1 

i 

1 

1886 

Aug.  19 
19 

Jolin  SohmidLHighlAndtown,  BAltimore  Oo 

Blasiufl  Wolf,  Higblandtown.  BaHimore  Co 

J.  Register,  York  road,  Baltimore  CJountv 

Henry  Schriver,  Wasliington  road,  Balttmore 

CJounty. 
Herman  Geken.  Wetheredville,  Baltimore  Ck)„... 
Dorsey  &  Co.,  Arlington 

13 
11 
19 
5 

72 
84 
6 
44 

18 

1 

Good. 
F*tr. 
Good. 
Stablef.    mri 

good. 
Good. 
Do. 

FWr. 

24 

28 
90 

2 

aaimala, 

30 

Sept.    2 

William  Amos,  near  Baltimore „.. 

i" 

2a. 

Louis  Clay,  Highlandtown 

8 

Mrs.  Anna  Dieokman,  720  Hanover  streel , 

16 

Ephraim  Mallonee,  near  Pimlioo 

21 

ik^rs.  A.  Dieckman,  720  HanoTer  sireet  .........7..... 

20 

120. 

Inspection  by  IF.  S.  Wray,  V.8, 

10 

Mrs.  A.  Dieckman,  720  Hanover  street. 

19 

8 

Fair. 

Intpectiona  6y  IT.  JT.  Bo$e,  F.5. 

15 

J.  Retiger,  Philadelphia  road 

5 
8 

20. 

8c 

15 

J.  Eidman,  Philadelphia  road ..,.. 

16 

H.  Shafer,  Washington  road « «. 

9 

4 

SUWet,  mthy; 

animalf, 

16 

A.  Paul,  Belalr  road „ ^ ^w....« 

4 

3 

17 

John  H.  Gross,  Philadelphia  road 

22 

13 

Stablef,   good; 

fair. 

20 
22 

George  Brown,  Brooklandville....,..,....^ 

John  H.  Gross,  Philadelphia  road. 

16 
22 

I 
14 

22 

John  Heinir.  Liffht  street 

2 

24 
15 

Good. 
Do. 

22 

George  Sach,  1010  Hanover  street „ 

£wd.  Sach,  1008  Hanover  street 

22 

Jni!psc«on  by  W,  H.  Wiray,  V,a, 

22 

Mrs.  A.  Dieckman,  790  Hanover  street.  .!•..•• 

ao 

13 

atablei.  fllthj; 
flair. 

■iiliiii^ 

29 

HUler.  Baltimore. ^ 

13 

Fair. 

h%tpeetion»by  W,  H.  Wray,  V,8, 

23 
23 

John  Dengler,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County^... 
Eph.  Mallonee,  Hookstown  road,   Baltimore 
County. 

IntpedUnu  by  Trumboioer  and  Dyer,  V.  8, 

6 
38 

I 
8 

23 
23 

Chas.  Spltxnagle,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  Co.- 
Lewis  Clay,  Ught  street,  Baltimore 

40 
44 

12 
0 

Fair. 
Bad. 

24 

Ephraim  Mallonee,  near  Smallwood  P.  O.,  Car- 
roll County. 
Chris.  Schnable.  near  Smallwood  P.  O.,  Carroll 

8 

25 

2 

2 

Fair, 

27 

27 

County. 
Leonard  Rosenberger,  2  miles  from  Owings*s 

MUls,  Baltimore. 
.T  T  Rtenhens.  Hookstown  road  ......... .........r.^... 

7 
22 

2c. 
9 

Animals,  flair. 

Stables,  very  good:  aad- 

Tntpectione  by  W.  H.  Wray,  V.  8, 

malB,  flair. 

88 

Ephraim  Mallonee,  180. West  street,  Baltimore... 
Mrs.  Cora  Reip,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore ... 

38 
5 

8 

8 
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•s 

Name  of  owner  or  person  in  charge  encl  looa- 
Uon  of  stable. 

ft 

Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 

1 

1 

i 

1886. 
Sept  34 

28 
38 

0.  Spltznagle,  comer  Third  avenue  and  PraU 
street,  Baltimore, 

A.  Henterlins,39  Cumberland  street,  Baltimore.. 

B.  M.  Hangley,  Hanover  street  extended,  Balti- 
more. 

38 

15 

4 

13 

20. 

la. 

• 

28 

B.  Sachs,  Hanover  street  extended,  Baltimore... 
O  Sachs.  Sharo  street.  Baltimore 

14 
24 
10 

Pair. 

25 

Stables,  bad. 

25 

J.  Kramer,  Hanover  street,  Baltimore 

A  Deiokman,  Hanover  street,  Baltimore 

StAhl^A,    fair ;     animals, 

25 

20 

7 

3 
5 

la. 

good* 
Pair. 

25 

J.  C.  Weaver,  Philadelphia  road,  Ballimoro 
County. 

J.  Bidman,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  Co 

J.  Beltiger,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  Co 

Stables,  good;    animals, 

2 

good.' 
SUble8,bad:  animals,fair. 

27 

Stables.  Dftir;      animals, 
good. 

In»p€eUonbyC.  E,  Uy^r,  V,8, 

29 

Charles  Hahn,  Canton,  Baltimore  County.. 

10 

3 

good. 

IntpedUma  fty  W,  H.  Wray,  V.  8. 

29 

C.  Spltroagle,   Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore 

County. 
J.  T.  Stephens,  Owing's  Mills,  Baltimoro.County.. 
O.  H.  Disney,  Owin^s  Mills,  Baltimore  County.. 
John  Kaiss,  Annapolis  road,  Baltimore  Coimty.. 
C.  Spitznagle,  Philadelphia  road,   Baltimore 

County. 
T.  A.  Beth,  Baltimore  County^ , 

88 

22 
18 
10 

80 
80 

o<*.    1 

1 

9 

1 

10 

2 

6 
10 

4 
10 

Good. 

2 

John  Kaiss,  Annapolis  road,  Baltimore  County... 

Stables,  good;    animals, 

flair. 
Good. 

6 

George  B.  Brown,  BrooklandvUle,  Baltimore 
County. 

Mrs.  A.  T>ieokman,  720  Hanover  street,  Balti- 
more. 

A.  BoUingrer,  Westminster,  Carroll  County 

0.  Sohnable,  Westminster,  Carroll  County 

16 

5 

6 

1 
2 

2 

Stables,  good;   animals, 

poor. 

5 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gross,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore 

County. 
R.  Wolf,  Highlandtown,  Baltfff»ore  County 

20 

la. 

Fair. 

5 

9 

Do. 

e 

Fred.  Gore,  4  miles  on  Liberty  road,  Baltimore 

County. 
Ohas.  Gore,  4  miles  on  Liberty  road,  Baltimore 

3 

2c. 

Poor. 

0 

8 

Good. 

6 

County. 
W.  Kempski,  Baltimore  Countv 

8 
15 
23 

Stables,  £air. 

7 
9 

John  Kunkle,  Darley  Park,  Baltimore  County.. 
J.  T.  Stephens,  0  wing's  Mills,  Baltimore  County. 

1 

9 

Poor. 
Good. 

Intpectioni  by  W.  U.  Wray,  V.  8. 

7 
7 
8 
8 
9 

H.  SpilKnoffle,  Philadelphia  road^altimore  Co.. 
Ephraim  Mallonee.  Hookstown,  Baltimore  Co... 
Patrick  O'Brien,  Falls  road,  Baltimore  County... 
J.  Foghtman,  Rosedale  P.  0.,  Baltimore  County.. 
C.  Spitsnagle,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  Co... 

5 
1 
2 
I 

11 

C.Spitxnagle,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  Co... 

5 
5 

12 

C.  SpiUnagle,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  Co... 

Stables,  good;   animals, 

12 

A.  Paul,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 

5 
6 

2 

poor. 
Good 

12 

John  Dengler,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County... 

Stables,  good;  animala, 

12 

H.  Reichert,  Terry  Hall,  Baltimore  County 

9 

1 

fair. 
Stables,  good;    animals, 
fair. 

Do. 

12 
18 

Henry  Steffy,  Hampden,  Baltimore  County 

O.  H.  Disney,  Owlng's  Mills,  Baltimore  County.. 

1 
18 

1 
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a 

•3 


Name  of  owner  or  person  in  charse  and  looA- 
tion  of  steble. 


Condition  of  ■tel>lM  and 


1886. 
Oct.    18 
14 

14 

15 
15 


22 


IntpecHoru  by  W,  J7.  ITray— Continued. 

J.  T.  Stephens,  Owlnff's  Mills,  Baltimore  County. 
John  Kunkle,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County, 

J.  A.  Geffner,  Baltimore,  Baltimore  County 

T.  M.  Richardson^elair  road,  Baltimore  Co 

Patrick  O'Brien,  Hampden,  Baltimore  County. 
£.  Cowling,  Brooklanavlile,  Baltimore  County.. 

IntpedUma  by  C.  K,  Dyer^  F.  8. 

Edw.  Cowling,  Brooklandvllle,  Baltimore  Co...., 

Pat.  0*Brien,  Hampden,  Baltimore  County 

Henry  SteflTy,  Hampden,  Baltimore  County 

T.  M.  Richardiion,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  Co 

John  G.  Keligcr,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore 

County. 
John  Heller,  790  Hanover  street,  Baltimore  Co.... 
Fred.  Gore,  4  miles  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  Co... 
Powell  Harding,  4  miles  Liberty  road,  Baltimore 

County. 
Cliarles  Gore,  4  miles  Liberty  road,  Baltimore 

County. 

In$peH{on$  by  W.  H.  Wray,  V.  S. 
B.  Wolf,  907  Third  avenue,  HIghlandtown , 


H.  Hausman,  Mount  Oarmel  road,  Baltimore 
County. 

O.  Kuhn,  415  East  street,  Baltimore 

J.  Nlohola,  Hookstown  road,  Baltimore  Coun^. 

J.  Bidman,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  Co...... 

Lewis  Clay,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County... 

C.  Spitsnagle,  Philadelphia  road.  Baltimore  Co.. 
T.  M.  Richardson,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 
Milton  Amos,  3  Payson  street,  Baltimore 


J.  Eldman,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  County 

John  Dengler,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County..., 
H.  Reichert,  Chapel  road,  Baltimore  County 


Intpeetiona  by  T.  W,  SpratUoUn,  V.8. 

William  Kemski,  8  miles  on  Pimlico  road,  Balti- 
more County. 

Daybaugh,  Rooklandville,  Baltimore  County 

A.  Brown,  Rooklandville,  Baltimore  County 

E.  Cowling, Rooklandville^Baltimore  County..., 

W.  Lanthan,  Govanstown,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Lauihan,Govanstown^Baltlmore  County 

Dorsey  A  Co.,  Arlington,  Baltimore  County.. 


H.  Girken,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

igerman,  Washington  ^reet,  Baltim 

A.  Biuch,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  County.. 


arty  . 

W.  Langerman,  Washington  ^reet,  Baltimore... 

tdeli  *  " 
B.  Wolf,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 


W.  B.  Gegner,  HighlandtowUjBaltimore  County. 
F.  Miller, Canton,  Baltimore  County., 
L  Keifer,  Canton,  Baltimore  County, 


A.  Wenterllng,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  Co...„ 

J.  Nuth,  Baltimore  Countv „ 

L.  Hosstelter,  GardenHvllfe,  Baltimore  County.., 
W.  Kempski,  Pimlloo  avenue,  Baltimore.. 

G.  Ho%8tetler,  Gardenvllle.  Baltimore  County...., 
Mr.  French,  Arlington,  Baltimore  County 


9c 
2 

la. 
89. 


2c. 
Ic. 


4 
IB 

1 

9 

7 
1 
8 


Stables,   poor;   animals, 

fair. 
Stables,  good;   anlmais, 

fair. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 


Good. 


la. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pair. 
Stables,    bad; 

fair. 
Good. 


Stables,   poor;    animak, 

fair. 
Pair. 

Do. 
BUblea,    bad;    animals, 

Stables,   poor;  animals, 

Mr. 
Stables,  good;  animals, 

fair. 
Good. 

Stablea,    fkir;     animals, 

good. 
Stables,  good;   animals, 
fair. 
Do. 
Do. 


Stables,    fkir;     animals, 

good. 
Good. 
Stables,  good;  anlmala. 

fair. 
Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables,    fUr;     aahnala, 

good. 
Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Stables,    fiOr;     anlmala. 

good. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables,    bad :    animate, 

fhir. 
Good. 

Stables,  good;  anlmala, 
fair. 
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4 

1 

Name  of  owner  or  person  in  charge  and  looa- 
(ion  of  lUblea. 

6 

1 

i 

n 

4 

Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 

1886. 
Oct.    28 

IngpectionM  by  T.  W.  fifpranJU<»i— Contlnned. 

J.  8.  Nickel,  Park  Height,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Kemp,  Park  Height,  Baltimore  County .., 

IfUpttMomhy  W,  JET.  Wray,  V.  8, 

WillUm  Kemski,  Pimlico  road,  Baltimore  Oo... 
J.  Oraner,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

A.  Bunch,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  County. 
John  Clay,  Lombard  street,  Baltimore 

17 
8 

8 
4 

4 
28 

28 

4 

17 

7 
9 

8 
21 
26 

16 
35 
45 
19 
14 
20 

6 

S 
2 

17 

7 

6 

1 

9 

2 
2 

16 
18 

9 

20 
28 

17 

5 
4 

10 

15 
21 

SUbles,    bad;    animals, 

good. 
Good. 

26 

27 
28 

29 
29 

1 

4 

2 
15 

150. 
4 

Good. 

Stables,    good;  animals, 
fair. 
Do. 
Stables,  filthy;  animals, 

27 

John  Clay,  Lombard  street,  Baltimore 

27 

28 

J.  Oraner, 'Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

T.M.  HichardBon.Belalr  road.  Baltimore  Co 

H.  Reichert,  near  Perry  Hall,  Baltimore  County.. 
John  Kaise,  near  Unioutown,  Baltimore  County. 

J.  G.  Brdman,Belair  road,  Baltimore  County....- 

O.  Smith,  Fair  Oak  Farm,  Baltimore  County 

D.  Luts,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

Good. 

28 
29 

6 

Animals,  ikir.* 

29 

Good. 

29 

Do. 

99 

SUbles,    bad;     animals, 

good. 
Good. 
Do. 

80 

80 

J.  W.  Garrett,  Harford  road  Baltimore  County... 

H.  Becker,  Canton  road,  Baltimore  County 

Beimiller.  Patapeoo  Neck,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Smmi,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

4o. 

80 

Do. 

80 

Fair 

80 

A.  Sapp,  Patapsco  Neck,  Baltimore  County 

D.  Shehan,  Jenkins  lane,  Baltimore  County 

Henry  K^enberg,  796  South  Charles  street,  Bal- 
timore. 
J.  Kidman,  208  South  Eutaw  street,  Baltimore .... 
J.  Kuhule,  440  Fort  avenue,  Baltimore 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

8C 

80 
80 

2 

1 

Stables,  poor;    animals, 

&ir. 
Good. 
Stables,  poor;    animals, 

good. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stables,  good;    animals, 
fair. 

Stables,  filthy;  animals, 
poor. 

Stables,  good;   animals, 

fair. 
Good. 
Do. 

Not.  1 

1 
8 

4 

Oct.   80 

T.  M.  Richardson,  4  miles  on  Belair  road,  Balti- 
more  County. 

Lenhart  Tramper,  10  miles  on  Belair  road,  Bal- 
timore County. 

£.  Cowling,  Brooklandville  road,  Baltimore 

County. 
R.  Disney,  8i  mUes  on  Hookstown  road,  Balti- 
more County. 

/nspsoWons  6y  Dyer  ond  JforWusi,  r.  A 
A.  Kaulitx,  Eastern  avenue,  Baltimore 

1 
1 
2 

1 

6 

1 
2 

16 
18 

80 
Nov.   1 

2 
8 

8 

John  Mateling.  near  RossviUe.  Baltimore  County 
Chas.  T.  Belt.  518  RowUnd  avenue,  Balthnore  ... 

T.  M.  Richardson,  Belair  road,  Baltimore  County 
Theo.  German,  8  miles  on  Harford  road,  Balti- 
more County. 
Jacob  Weddle,  WUkins  avenue,  Baltimore, 

InMp*clion$  by  T.  W.  Sprankiin,  V.  8, 

J.  H.  Gross,  Stemen's  Ron,  Baltimore  County .. 
8.  Hair,  Hunting  avenue,  Baltimore  County 

M.  C.  Rngelheart,  Hunting  avenue  extended, 

Baltimore  County. 
J.  Rettiger,  Rosedale,  Baltimore  County 

5 
5 

8c. 

Fair. 

Stobles,    fair;     animals, 

Fair, 

6 

6 

Good 

6 

A.  Busoh,  Phlhulelphia  road,  Baltimore  County... 
P.  Holland,  Philadelphia  road.  Baltimore  County 

G.  ank,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore  County... 
M.  Zlnkard,  Philadelphia  road,  BalOmoM  0(^.» 

Fair." 

6 

Stables,    fair;     animals. 
Do. 

6 

30. 
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1 

"S 

Name  of  oimer  or  person  in  charge  and  loca- 

i 
1 

1 

f 

Condition  of  KUbles  and 
animals. 

1886. 
Nov.    9 

6 
8 

Oeo.  H.  Caimet,  Hampden.  Baltimore  County... 

Joseph  White,  2  Burroatrhs  street,  Baltimore 

D.  Wol/,  Waverly,  Baltimore  Gounty 

2 

4 

33 
8 

1 
2 

Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 

8 

G.  Oliver,  Waverly,  Baltimore  County 

Stables,    bad;     anituals. 

8 

J.  Geier.Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

Mm.  Gibson.  Waverlv  Bftliimore  Countv... 

13 

fair. 
Stables,    fisir;     animals. 

Fa^r*- 

8 

15 

4 
46 

8 

P.  Gomi.  Waverlv  Baltimore  Countv. .....t^.tr.-.-— 

Good. 

8 

A.  Auft,  Monument  street,  extended,  Baltimore.. 

J.  Schmidt,  Eastern  avenue,  Highlandtown, 
Baltimore  County. 

P.  Nalkys,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

Noha  Brothers,  Bastem  avenue.  Canton,  Balti- 
more County. 

J.  Chabaon.  Cuunnden.  Baltimore 

Stables,    bad ;     animals. 

8 

12 

U 
16 

2 

fair. 
Fair. 

8 

Do. 

8 

Stables,    fair ;     animals. 

8 

1 

good.' 
Stables,  good;   animals. 

Intpedi^mhy  W,  H.  Wray,  V.& 

fiOr. 

8 
8 

J.  Nichols,  Hookstown  road,  Baltimore  County.. 
B.  Hackerman,  68  Harrison  street,  Baltimore 

17 
4 

13 
3 

Poor. 
Fair. 

10 

Bartholow,Patap0oo  Neck,  Baltimore  County.. 

H.  Stohm, Patapsoo  Neck,  Baltimore  County.... 

H.  Linz,  Patapsoo  Neck,  Baltimore  County 

J.  G.  Diets,  Mount  Carmel  road,  Baltimore  Co... 
Bay  Vie^r  Asylum,  Baltimore. 

60 

Stables,  good;    animals. 

10 

15 

good. 
Stables,    lair;     animals. 

10 

8 
10 
10 
17 

good. 
Do. 

10 

Good. 

10 

Do. 

11 

James  a  Nickel,  Hookstown  road,  Baltimore 
County. 

18 

Poor. 

11 
18 

Wm.  Kemski,Pimlioo  road,  Baltimore  County... 
B.  Hackerman,  68  Harrison  street,  Baltimore... 

8 
4 

4 

1 

Fair. 

Stables,    poor;   animals, 
lair. 

18 
IB 

Aug.  Schmidt,  comer  Seventh  and  Lombard 

streets.  Baltimore. 
Conrad  Schmidt,  comer  Eighth  and  Lombard 

streets,  Baltimore. 

Inapectionshy  W.  H.Wray,  V,8. 

•  11 

18 

10 
2c 

SUbles,  good;    animala, 

fisir. 
Good. 

10 

Joseph  Kuhn,  5  miles  on  Liberty  road,  Balti- 

21 

2a. 

Good. 

15 

Ben  Haokf^nnft^'^i'y)  Harrison  street,  Baltimore.. 

la. 

15 

Staatameyer  Sc  Son,  Harford  road.  Baltimore 

H.  NordhoflT,  Hall  Springs,  Baltimore  County 

D.  Staatemeyer,'Hamilton  avenue.  Baltimore .... 
W.   H.  KUne,  Philadelphia  road,  Baltimore 
Coimty. 

B.  Lacy,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

P.  Tonng,  Highlandtown,  Balti  more  County 

5 

7 
9 

1 

6 
12 

Good. 

15 

Fair. 

15 
15 

Good. 
Fair.     • 

15 

Do. 

16 

50. 

Stables,    fUr;    aalmala, 

bad. 
Good. 
Do. 

16 
16 

J.  Kunkle,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

J.  R.Wood,  Hamilton  avenue.  Baltimore  County. 

J.  Sullivan,  S wan n  street,  Baltimore  County 

D.  Shehan,  Loney's  lane,  Baltimore  County 

14 
5 
16 
20 

16 

Do. 

16 

Stables,    Iktr;     animals. 

16 

M.M.  Riley,  Harford  road, Baltimore  County.... 

A.  Sachs,  Harford  road,  baltimore  County 

J.  Boeder,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County.. 

12 

good. 
Stables,  good;    animals, 

16 

21 
9 

ftdr. 
Good. 

16 

Fair. 

IrupeeUon  by  IF.  H.  Wray,  V.  8, 

16 

C.  T.  Cookey,  near  Pikesville,  Baltimore  County. 

4 

.........••• 

Good. 
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Beinspectiona  in  Maryland— ConiinviGd. 


87 

80 

80 
80 


A.  B.  Qniok,  Belftir  road,  GftidenfTllle...... 

Jfupedion  by  Dyw  and  Martinet^  V,  8. 

Qeo.  Welgol,118  North  Ohester  street,  Baltimore.. 

Intptctiont  by  W.  H.  Wray,  V,  8, 

Dombere  A  Lohrfinkf  432  North  Spring  street, 

Baltimore. 
Juliui  Sachs  &  Son,  279  Orleans  street,  Baltimore.. 


8 

10 

2o. 

20 

1 

19 

1 

4 

good. 

Fair. 


Pair. 


Good. 


Stables,  fi^ood;   animals, 
fair. 
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Seinspedions  in  Maryland—Coniixm^ 


1 

Name  of  owner  or  person  in  oborse  and  looa- 
UonofiUble. 

i 
t 

Condition  of  stables  and 

! 

i 

i^ 

1886 

Inspediona  by  W.  H.  TTray— Ck>ntinued. 

Dec.    2 

BcnJ.  Hackerman,  68  Harrbon  street,  Baltimore.. 

3 

1 

SUbles,  poor;  animals, 
fair. 

Stables,  ezoeUent;  ani- 
mals, good. 

2 

J.  G.  Miller,  comer  Third  and  Lombard  streets, 
Baltimore. 

81 

1 

2 

J.  P|iM?ht  &  Son.  Oalverton  stoak>yards 

7 

Animals,  fklr. 

8 

Henry  Scbafer,  Washington  road,  Baltimore 

Ck>unt7. 
Hebrew  Hospital  AMOolation,  Bast  Monument 

street,  Baltimore. 
Nicholas  Tegges,  168  Fairmount  street,  BalU- 

10 

1 

SUbles,  filthy;  animals. 

8 

1 
1 

poor. 
Excellent 

8 

, 

Do. 

8 

Jacob  Hass  A  Son,  68S  North  Eden  street,  Balti- 
more. 

19 

SUbles,    excellent;    ani 

mals,  good. 

4 
4 
4 
4 

E.  Biemillor,  Patapsoo  Neck,  Baltimore  County.. 
H.  Becker,  Canton,  Baltimore  County. 

58                  Good. 

6  Do. 

7  Do. 
88                          Do. 

0 
6 

J.  Weinkneit,  558  B.  Fayette  street,  Baltimore... 
C.  Matthias.  614  Burke  street,  Baltimore. 

1                  Stables,  good;   animals, 

excellent. 
5                   Good. 

6 

W.  Abbitt,  Eastern  avenue,  Baltimore 

18                  Fair. 

8 
8 

P.  Malkus,  Canton.  Baltimore  County 

S.  Bauerflnd,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  Coun^.. 

11  Do. 

good. 
10                  Fair. 

12  Stables,   &ir;     animals, 

good. 
88                   Good. 

8 
8 

B.  Wolf,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Schmidt,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County... 

8 

J.  Nuth,  Bdley^s  lane,  Baltimore  County 

8 
30 

N.  Register.  Baltimore  County — 

J.  Schmidt,  Canton,  Baltimore  County 

28                 SUbles,   fair;     animals, 

good. 
9                  Fair. 

10 

P.  Wolf,  Cftnton,  Baltimore  County ., 

17                  Stables,  fair;  animals.bad. 

IS 

George  Sachs,  2800  Hanover  street,  Baltimore... 

28                 SUbles,    fair;     animals. 

18 

George  Weaver,  sr.,  1301  Light  street,  Baltimore 

11                  G^^'- 

18 

George  Weaver,  jr.,  1822  Light  street,  Baltimore.. 
IfupteUofu  hy  W.  H,  Wray,  V,8, 

9                 Good. 

18 
18 

WUUam  Blotkamp,  1782  East  Lombard  street, 

Baltimore. 
M.  Lynch,  801  North  Ann  street,  Baltimore 

2                  Good. 

2                 SUbles,  good;  animals, 
fair. 

IntpedUm  hy  T,  W,  SpratOdin,  V.S. 

8 

Noha  Bros.,  Eastern  avenue,  Baltimore 

IntpeetUma  6y  W,  H.  Wray^  V,  8, 

22                 Fair. 

0 
9 

9 
9 

9 

J.  Bankert,  60  East  Biddle  street,  Baltimore 

Ellas  Robertson.  Luzerne  and  Oliver  streeU. 

Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker,  1820  Belair  street.  Baltimore,.. 
Kasimere  Vogal,  Washington  road,  Baltimore 

County. 

1 
J 

1 
21 

26 

Good. 
Do. 

Do. 
SUbles,  good;   aninAli* 

excellent. 
Good. 
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ao 


A.  Keen,  OMiton,  Baltimore  County » 

In§peeHon$  6y  W,  JET.  Wray.  V.  S. 

H.  Shrlver,  Washinffton  road,  Baltimore  Oounty. 
Mrs.  N.  K.  Dianey,  Ow^ing's  Miila,  Baltimore 

Coanty. 
J.  T.  Stephens,  Owingr's  Mills,  Baltimore  Ck>anty. 

InapteHcnt  by  T.  W.  SpratUdin,  V.8, 

A.  Sapp,  Patapsoo  Neck,  Baltimore  Ck>unty. 

M.  DeiU,  Higrhlandtown,  Baltimore  County , 

J.  Roet,  Patapsoo  Neck,  Baltimore  County 

F.  Marton,  Uishlandtown,  Baltimore  County..., 

A.Auft,  Mine  Bank  lane,  Baltimore  County , 

J.  Neberline,  Fifteenth  street  and  First  avenue, 

Baltimore  County. 
0.  BftWOTflnd^  HighlandtowBi  Baltlmow  County. 


2 

4 

28 

2o. 

20 

2c. 

17 
9 
8 

80 



87 
28 

U 

la. 

good. 
Good. 


Good. 

Stables,  good;    animalsi 

fair. 
Good. 


Good. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Stables,  good;    animals, 

fair. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Stables,    fidr ;    animals, 
good. 
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1 


1886. 
Deo.  21 


21 


Name  of  owner  or  person  in  ohftrge  and  loca- 
tion of  stable. 


Intpedionby  W.  JET.  ITroy,  V.  8, 

O.  O.  Kemp,  Hookstown  road,Baltlmore  Oonnty^ 

ImpeeHwu  by  T,  W.  BpranJdin,  F,  B. 

Noha  Bros.,  Highlandtown,  Baltimore  County... 

J.  Creamer,  B.  Sharp  street  extended,  Baltimore.. 
H.Sdimidt,Hamilton  avenue  JBaltimore  County.. 

C.  Vogal,  washin^on  road,  Baltimore  Count  v.. 
W.  Langrsmann,  Washinsrton  street  eztendeo, 

Baltimore  County 
M.  Gibson,  Homestead,  Baltimore  County 

D.  Bhehan,  Wayerly,  Baltimore  County 


D.  Wolf,  Homestead,  Baltimore  County» 

J.  Nuth,  Corse's  fkrm,  Baltimore  County 

Frants   Wagner,  M  Browne's  lane,  Baltimore 
County. 

In»p4oUon  by  W.  H.  Wray,  V.  B. 
Eph.  HaUonee,  Hooks  town  road,  Baltimore  Co. 

IntpecHont  by  T,  W.  ^mmJUin,  V,  B. 
M.  Riley,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County^*. 

A.  Sachs,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

J.  Boeder,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

M.  Goss,  Homestead,  Baltimore  County 

Kunkle,  Harford  road,  Baltimore  County 

H.Gruaender,  Loney's  lane.Baltimore  County.. , 
O.Baker,  Loney's  lane,  Baltimore  Coimty 

N.  Begester,  Corse's  flum,  Baltimore  County 

O.  Oliver,  Homestead,  Baltimore  County 

Intp§etionB  by  O.  K.  Dyer,  V.  B. 
Mrs.  Cronin,  120  Callender  alley,  Baltimore 


C^Mk  Klinger,  648  Wilson  street,  Baltimore... 
John  Learey,  946  Wilson  street,  Baltimore...... 


Inspection  by  W,  H,  Wroy^  V,  B. 

D.  M.  Nesbit,  CoUege  Station,  Prinoa  Qe^gie'f 
County. 

InepeoUonM  by  T.  W.  BpranfaUn,  V,  B, 

Thompson  A  Love,  308  Castle  street,  Baltimore... 

J.  Kuhn,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  County 

C.  Smith,  Liberty  road,  Baltimore  Counl^ , 

IntpeeHoneby  W.  H.  Wrov^  V,  B, 

Jas.  S.   Nickel,  Hookstown  road,  Baltimore 

Coun  ty. 
J.  B.  Swift,  four  mUesonBelair  road,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Bauerflnd,Gough  and  Fifth  ftreeti,  Balti- 
more County. 

B.  Haokerman,  68  Harrison  street,  Baltimore, 
County. 

James  Nickel,  three  miles'on  Hookstown  road, 
Baltimore  County. 

Su§an  B.  Bluoher,  Chestnut  street,  Hampden, 
Baltimore  County. 

InepcdUone  by  T.  W.  BpranlAln,  V.  8. 

J.  Campbell,  Patapsoo  Neck,  Baltimore  County .. 

Bay  View  Asylum,  Bay  View,  Baltimore  Co 

G.  Bartholow,  Bay  View,  Baltimore  County , 


11 


Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 


Good. 

Stables,     fair;     animals^ 

good. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stables,    fiiir;     animala, 

good. 
Stables,    bad ;     animals, 

good. 
Good. 
Do. 


Stables,    poor;    animals, 
fair. 


Stables,    good;  animals, 

fUr. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables,    feJtx  \     animala, 

good. 
Stables,    bad;     animala, 

fUr. 
SUbles,  bad. 


Stables,  poor; 

fair. 
Good. 
Da 


Stables,  good; 
UAx, 


Stables,   good; 

fair. 
Good. 
Stables,    fUr; 

fWr. 

Stables,  po^; 

fair. 
Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stablea,    fUr; 
ikir. 

Stables,  poor; 
flair. 


Stables,     fldr; 

fair. 
Good. 
Stables,  good; 

fair. 
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Iiupections  in  the  District  qf  Coluwhia — Ck>niina6d. 


a 
o 

B 

& 


1S86. 

JuuelS 

18 

18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
10 

19 

19 

19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

•19 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
19 

22 
22 
22 

22 
22 
22 
22 

23 


Name  of  owner  or  person  in  oharge  and  looa- 
tiou  of  stable. 


Inapeetion*  by  W,  H.  £om— Continued. 

William  Hoover,  Bladensbursrh  road,  N.  E  . 

Mr.  Firestein,  Hickey's  lane.N.  E 

Charles  Wayhousen.  Hlokey^s  lane,N.  B  ... 
John  Boyle,  Hickey^s  lane.N.  E » 


Kelly,  Crosby  &  Co.,  Palmer  lane,  N.  ...E 

Dr.  Palmer,  Palmer  lane,  N.  E 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Kendall  Green.  X.  E...., 

Mrs.  Muloahey,  Bladensburf^h  road,N.  B 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,Bladensburgh  road,N.B 
Cornelius  Curtain,  Third  street,  between  K  and 

L  streets,  K.  E. 
Mrs.  Johannah  XTlworth,  Fourth  street  and 

Boundary,  N.  B. 
Conrad  Steumaoel,  oomer  Fifth  and  L  streets,  K. 

B. 

Thomas  Scanlcn,  1082  Fiilh  street,  N.  E 

Thomas  Donahue,!  street, between  Sixth  and 
Seventh,  N.  B. 

Richard  Beagan,  511  M  street,  N.  B 

Mrs.  Dea,  F  street,  near  First  street,  N.  W 

Mrs  Stirk,  F  street,  near  First  street,  N.  W 

Mrs.  James  Lyons,  First  street,  near  H,  N.B 

Mr.Murpht,P  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 

streets.  N.  E. 

Mr.  A.  Sheedy,  Jackson  allev,  N.  E , 

Mrs.  Glanoy,  H  street,  near  First  street,  N.  B...., 

Pat.  Connell,  716  Fourth  street,  N.  E 

Mrs.  Kaine,  4th  street,  between  H  and  I,  N.  E... 
William  Brahler,  corner  4th  and  H  streets,  N.  B. 

Catharine  Canty,  519  H  straet,N.  B 

John  Leppard,  Q  street,  between  Slxti^  and 

Seventh  streets,  N.  B. 
Ferdinand  Boffia,  621  Tenth  street,  N.  B , 


F.  A.  Godfrey,  724  Seventh  street,  N.  E 

MatUiew  Sexton,  oomer  Jackson  alley 

J.  A.  Auguater,  corner  10th  and  Boundary,  N.  E... 

Bridget  Cragin,  814  Fourth  street,  N.  B 

Pat.  Nelligan,  corner  Delaware  avenue  and 
Boundary,  N.  B. 

Mrs.  J.  Conners,29  P  street,  N.  E 

Michael  Bernhardt,  comer  5th  and  I  streets,  N.  E. 

Mr.  Rounds,  corner  R  and  Connecticut  avenue, 

Mr.  Florida,  corner  24th  and  N  streets. 

John  Murphy,  Columbia  avenue,  near  Twenty- 
first  street. 

Stephen  Branson,  Philip's  klley 

Mrs.  Earng,  comer  2Sd  and  M  streets 

Mrs.  B.  Donahue, comer 23d and  Mstreets. 

Mrs.  Donahue,  alley  between  Twenty-fourth  and 
Twenty-fiflh  streets. 

Jas.  Pleasant,  comer  Connecticut  avenue  and  S 
street. 

Geo.  Knott,  Lyon's  Woods. 

Pat.  Ryder,  1722  Twentieth  street 

John  Hemman,  Lyon's  Woods , 

Jas.  Mulligan,  corner  2ist  and  Boundary 

Mrs.  MoDouald,  1930  S  street »..., 

John  Seibel,  1916  S  street ».. 

Jas.  Rafferty.  1917  R  street 

Bfrs.  Lydon,  1721  Nineteenth  street ...'. , 

Mr.  Cook,  1732  Nineteenth  street 

Mrs.  Truesdale,  Columbia  avenue 

John  Mahoney,  Columbia  avenue » 

Mr.  Marine,  near  Columbia  avenue , 

Mr.  TutUe,  Columbia  avenue .^ 


Mn.  Hamilton,  Mount  Pleasant 

Captain  Newbold,  Mount  Pleasant.. 


i 


Ic 


lo. 


lo. 


Condition  of  staUM  and 


Poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Stables, 

fkir. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 
Animals,  HUr. 

Do. 
Fair. 

AnimalSi  ftJr* 

Fair. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Animals,  fair. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Animals,  poor. 
Pair. 

Animals,  Ikir. 
Fair. 

Animals,  fidr. 
Do. 

Stables,  poor;  antmsli^ 

£kir. 
Animals,  fisir. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Animals  ftdr. 
Fair. 


Do. 
Stables,  poor; 

ftdr. 
Fair. 

Animals,  fUr. 
Stables,  poor; 

lUr. 
Animals,  ifelr. 
Anhnals,  poor. 

Do. 
Poor. 


Animals,  fiUr. 

Fair. 
Poor. 

Do. 
Animals,  poor. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Stables,  poor;    animals, 
fkir. 
Do. 
Fair. 
Stables,  poor;    aninuUs, 

fair. 
Animals,  Mr. 
Stables,  dean;  animals, 

good. 
Stables,  clean;  animals, 

&ir. 
Stables,    Mr;     animals. 
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Intp^eHom  in  the  District  of  OolumMa — Oontlnaed. 


4 


J11XM24 


80 


80 
80 
80 
80 

July  7 

7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 

7 

7 
7 

8 
8 
8 
8 


Name  of  owner  or  person  In  charge  and  loca- 
tion of  stable. 


.fiispMKofM  fry  W,  H,  JBose-Oontinued. 
Mr.  Deane,  Oolumbia  avenue  and  Boundary » 

Mr8.MoNamnee,P  street  between  Twentieth  and 

TwentT-arst:streets,  N.  W. 
Mrs.  Butier,  Colombia  avenue  and  Boundary ,N. 

W. 
lira.  McKeever,  Boundary,  between  Sixteenth 

and  Seventeenth  streets,  N.  W. 

Mrs.  Lewlston,  Champagne  avenue,  N.  W.... 

Mrs.  Smith,  Champagne  avenue,  N.  W 

Thos.  CuUerton,  Champagne  avenue,  N.W........ 

Oeotce  Door,  Champagne  avenue,  N.  W 

Mrs.  M.  Connors,  Champagne  avenue,  N.  W 

Mr.  Gssey,  1428  H  street,  N.  W a 

Thos.  Fite,  1256  Twenty-third  street,  N.  W 

Mrs.  Flaherty,  24th  street,  near  M  street,  N.  W.^ 

Daniel  Hoonan.  1253  Twenty-third  street.  N.  W.. 
Jas.  HoUaran,  1254  Twenty-third  street,  N.  W  .. 
Columbia  Hospital,  Peiinsyivania  avenue  be- 
tween 24th  and  25Ui  streets,  N.  W. 

Jeremiah  Downey,  621 1  street,  S.  W 

Mrs.  C.  Flyun,  1006  Sixth  street.  S.W 

Jno.  Flaherty,  624  K  street,  8.  W 


Mrs.  CampbellLSouth  Ospttol  street.S.  W 

Mrs.  Bheagan,  Third  street,  8.  W 

Thos,  Mclrath,  700  Second  street.  8.  W » 

Mary  Connors,  ISO  F  street,  8.  W 

Mrs.  Mangen,  612  Seoond  street,  8.  W 

Mrs.  ChiynoD,  014  Second  street.  8.  W 

Mrs.  M.  Maloney.  624  Seoond  street,  8.  W 

Fat  Donohue,  125  Fstreet,8.  W ^.... 


Jno.  Downey,  Limerick  avenue  and  Third  street, 

8.  W. 
Mr.'  Brown,  B  and  South  Capitol  streets,  8.  W  ... 

Fred.  Springman,  comer  D  and  South  Capitol 
streets,  sTw. 

Oslvin  Shoomaker,  9088  Seventh  street  N.  W 

Mrs.  Beice,  2040  Seventh  street,  N.  W„ 

John  Green,  2219  Seventh  street,  N.  W 

Mrs.  Federline,  Seventh  street,  N.  W 

Mrs.  Pon  Dexter,  Seventh  street.  N.  W 

Mrs.  B.  Meyers,  Seventh  street,  N.  W 


James  A.  McCauley,  corner  Summer  avenue 

and  Seventh  street. 
Dennis  Murphy,  Ninth  street,  north  of  Boundary 
Bridget  White,  Seventh  street » 


Mary  Morrissey,  Seventh  street,  near  Boundary 

Bobert  Barrett,  comer  Whitney  avenue  and  Se  V' 
enth  street. 

Mrs.  Pernor,  comer  Whitney  avenue  and  Sev- 
enth street. 

Mrs.  May,  Whitney  avenue  and  Seventh  street. 

Mr.  O'Shea,  Ninth  street,  near  Commons 

H.Gaskln 


Soldiers*  Home,  Ninth  street,  near  Commons- 
Mr.  ShuUs,  Seventh  street 

Mr.  Wldmever,  Seventh  street 

Scheutsen  Park,  Ninth  street,  near  Whitney..., 


Mrs.  C.  Chinn,  Ninth  street,  Whitney  

Mrs.  W.  Harrison,  corner  Seventh  street  and 
Soldiers'  Home. 

A.  G.  Mount,  Ninth  street,  N.  W „ 

Thomas  Small  wood,  14th  street  (extended) 

Mr.  Davis,  north  of  Boundary 

Mrs.  Piokston.  near  Scheutsen  Park m *• 


Ic 
2c. 


1  0U8. 


Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 


Stables,  dean;  animals, 

fair. 
Stable,    foul ;      animals, 

poor. 
Fair. 


Stables,  poor; 

fair. 
Poor. 

Do. 
Stables,   poor;    animals, 

fair. 
Fair. 
Stables,    foul; 

poor. 
Fair. 
Poor. 

Stables,  poor; 
fkir. 
Do. 
Fair. 
Stables,  dean; 

fair. 
Animals,  poor. 
Fair. 
Stables,   foul ;     animals, 

fair. 
Poor. 

Do. 

Animals,  (kir. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stables,  poor;    animals, 

Cair. 

Do. 

Stables,    ikir;     animals, 

poor. 
Fair. 

Animals,  poor. 

Animals,  fair. 

Stables,   poor; 

fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stables,    fair; 

poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Do. 
Stables,  poor;    animals, 

fair. 
Animals,  fiiir. 

Do. 
Animals,  very  poor. 
Stables,  clean;   animals, 

poor. 
Aulmals,  poor. 
Animals,  ikir. 

Do. 
Stables,     fiiir;    animals. 

fair. 
Animals,  very  poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Animals,  poor. 
Animals,  fair. 
Animal,  very  poor. 


animals. 
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I 


Name  of  owner  or  penon  In  charge  and  loca- 
tion of  itable. 


U 


Condition  of  etablee  and 
animala. 


1886. 
July  8 

t 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
t 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 


In^p9ctkmt  by  W,  B.  J2of»-Continued. 

Mr.  Stlokleln,  opposite  Scheutsen  Park 

E.  O.  Soaffff,  opposite  Scheutzen  Park , 

Mrs.  Connqrs,  opposite  Scheatzen  Park , 

F.  Westermeyer  jopposite  Scheutzen  Park .. 

Mr.  Berry,  near  Whitney  avenue 

William  McKay,  Ninth  street,  K.  W 

Mrs.  B.  Keefe,  Ninth  street,  N.  W 

Leo.  Bhmeltse,  Ninth  street,  N.  W 

Mrs.  Thompson,  Ninth  street,  N.  W „ 

Mrs.  Tobin  Oonners,  Ninth  street,  N.  W 

Nicholas  Beck,  Ninth  street,  N.  W 

John  Drisooll,  Ninth  street,  N.  W 

Mr.  Rupert,  Ninth  street,  N.  W 

John  Lynch,  Qrant  avenue.  N.  W 


Mrs.  Sullivan,  QranI  avenue,  N.  W 

Thomas  Dunnegan,  Grant  avenue,  N.  W ... 

H.  Daley,  northwest  of  Boundary 

John  Howard,  northwest  of  Boundary 

Mrs.  Shea,  northwest  of  Boundary 

Michael  Shugrue,  northwest  of  Boundary.. 

Thomas  Gierry,  northwest  of  Boundary^ 

James  Allman,  northwest  of  Boundary , 

Little  Soloman,  northwest  of  Boundary 

Curtis  I.  Gilbert,  northwest  of  Boundary.. .. 

Mr.  PflfeHng,  northwest  of  Boundary 

Big  Soloman.  northwest  of  Boundary , 

William  Chord,  northwest  of  Boundary 

John  Connell,  northwest  of  Boundary 

James  Carr,  northwest  of  Boundary 

Michael  Burke,  northwest  of  Boundary 

Wm.  Dudley,  Morris  lane 

Mr.  Seinor,  Morris  lane 

John  Moore,  Morris  lane 

Martha  Tibbs,  northwest  of  Boundary 

Wm.  Butler,  northwest  of  Boundary 

Wm.  Addison,  northwest  of  Boundtuy 

Mrs.  Kate  Lucas,  northwest  of  Boundary ... 

Louis  Davis,  northwest  of  Boundary 

Mr.  Banks,  northwest  of  Boundary  „...« 

Mr.  White,  Old  Bladensburgh  Road 

Mrs.  Mary  Bresnahan,  Glenwood  road. 

Mrs.  EmmaBeale,  Glenwood  road 

Daniel  Allman,  Glenwood  road , 

H.  Hartunff,  Glenwood  road „ 

Mrs.  Flavin,  Glenwood  road 

Mrs.  McCarthj^  Glenwood  road 

John  Merritt,  Glenwood  road 

Patrick  Cudmore,  Glenwood  road 

Almshouse,  northeast  of  Boundary 


Mrs.  Roach,  Etlgewood . 
Moses  Maddy,  Edgewood.. 


Mrs.  Sprague,  Edgewood 

Michael  0*Connor,  Edgewood  « 

Mr.  Carmaok,  Bladensburgh  road.. 


Reform  School,  Bladensburgh  road.. 
Mr.  Carlton,  Bladensburgh  road 


Mr.  Bradahow,  Bunker  Hill 

Mrs.  Matthews.  Bunker  Hill 

Kamuel  Cease,  Bunker  Hill 

John  Lacey,  north  of  Brentwood  road. 

Mr.  Welsh,  north  of  Brentwood  road 

Isaac  Quackenbush,  north  of  Brentwood  road.. 


So. 


Ic. 


Animals,  vary  poor. 
Animal,  fkdr. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Animals,  lair. 
Poor. 
Fair. 
Poor. 

Po. 
Stoblaa,  poor;  aolmala, 
fldr. 
Do. 
Stablef,  poor; 

poor. 
Siables,  poor; 

f»ir. 
Poor. 
Stablea,    fair; 

poor. 
Poor. 
AnimalSi  frir. 

Do, 
Poor. 

Animals,  ftdr. 
Animals,  poor. 

Do. 
Stables,  poor;    aaimala, 

fSalr. 
Animals,  £»ir. 

Do. 
Fair.. 

Stablea,  poor;    aaimala, 
fklr. 
Do. 
Poor. 

Animals,  OMr. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables,    poor ;    anlnala, 

fair. 
Poor. 
Stables,  poor; 

Wr. 
Poor. 
Do. 
Do. 
Animals,  fair. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Poor. 

Animals,  fUr. 
Poor. 

Animals,  poor, 
Fair. 

Do. 
Stables,   poor; 

very  poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Stablea,     flOr; 

Stables,  dean; 

fair. 
Animals,  poor. 

Do. 
Animalfl,  £Mr. 
Poor. 
Fair. 
Stables,    Hair; 

good. 


animals. 
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July  10 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

16 
16 
16 

16 

16 

16 

16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 

16 

16 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 

17 

17 

17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

17 
19 
10 
19 
19 

10 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

19 

10 

10 


Albert  Wall,  north  of  Brentwood  road 

Albert  Outlip,  north  of  Brentwood  road 

John  Sardou,  north  of  Brentwood  road ,„ 

James  Dalgleish,  north  of  Brentwood  road , 

John  Small,  north  of  Brentwood  road 

Mr.  Frank,  north  of  Brentwood  road 

Mr.  Hillner,  north  of  Brentwood  road 

Alfred  Hcitmuller,  north  of  Brentwood  road 

Moees  Stearman,  north  of  Brentwood  road  ., 

Mr.  Morpby,  oor.  Twenty-eeoond  and  D  streets . 
Mrs.  Mary  Fox,  near  corner  22d  and  D  sta.,  N,  W. 

BClss  MoLauffhlin,118  Q  street,  N.  W 

Mri,  Elisabeth  Ohism,  731 23d  street,  N.  W 

Washington  Pay  ton.  New  York  avenue,  near 

Twenty-flrst  street,  N.  W. 

Jno.  K.  Pflel,  B  street,  near  22d  street,  N.  W 

Sisters  Inlknt  Asylum,  comer  Twenty-fourth 

and  K  streets,  N.  W. 

Mrs.  Townley,  B  and  Slst  streets,  N.  W 

Mrs.  E.  Kendall,  O,  near  Twenty-flrst  St.,  N.  W. 
Pat  Donohue,  Twenty-second  and  D  sts.,  N.  W. 
United  States  Observatory,  23d  and  £  sts.,N.  W. 

John  Hughes,  094  Twenty-seventh  it,  N.  W 

Mrs.  Wm.  MoCullom,  Hughes  alley,  N.W , 

Mr.  Windon,  Hughes  alley,  N.W 

Mary  Uart,  corner  Second  and  I  streets,  S.  B , 

Mr.  Waters,  comer  New  Jersey  avenue  and  K 

street.  S.  B. 
Mrs.  Griffin,  Third  st.  and  Virginia  ave.,  S.  E  ... 
Henry  Henson,  corner  Fourth  and  G  sts.,  S.  E... 

Benj.  Romer,  near  S.  Capitol  street,  S.  B 

Dennis  Bailey,  near  S.  C^itol  street,  S.  E. 

Bmmitt  Hunt,  near  First  street,  S.  E , 

Mr.  Smith,  S.  Capitol  street,  between  M  and  N 

streets,  S.B. 

John  Briokley,  1000  M  street,  S.  E 

Mr.  Bailey.  K  street,  near  First  street,  S.  E. 

A.  A  Wm.  Richards,  South  Capitol  street,  near 

First  street,  8.  B. 
Chas.  SMiderson,  Seventh  street,  between  L 

and  M  streets,  S.  E. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  comer  Second  and  E,  sts.,  S.  B 

Dr.  Smith,  4th  street,  near  Virginia  ave.,  8.  E 

Mrs.  Meade,  Virginia  ave.,near  8d  street,  8.  E... 

Philip  Boil,  Yirfctnla  ave.,  near  4th  street,  S.  E 

Henry  Rogers,  H  street,  near  First  street.  S.  £.... 
A.  Richardson,  comer  Third  street  and  Virginia 

avenue,  S.  E. 
Mr.  Farren,  212  N  street.  S.  E  

United  States  navy-yard,  footofEiglithst.,S.  E... 

Mrs.  Francis  Baylor,  325  Eighth  street,  N.  E 

Mrs.  Edward  Breanahan,  816  O  street,  N.  E 

Wm.  G^eorge,  619  B  street,  N.  E 

Providence  Hospital,  corner  Second  and  D  sts., 
N.E. 

Thoa.  Healy,  617  A  street,  N.  E .' 

Thou.  Noone,  22  Fifth  street,  N.  E 

Mrs.  Clancy,  18  Filth  street.  N.  E 

Thos.  O'Brien,  U  D  street,  N.  E 

Mrs.  Ellen  Flynn,  105  Eleventh  ntreet,  N.  E 

Catharine  Lynch,  11  Seventh  street,  N.  £ 

Bridget  Reilhr,  Ninth  street,  between  D  and  E 

streets,  N.  E. 
Pat  Kalicher,  810  D  street,  N.  E 

Pat  Connell,  1945  Twelfth  street,  N.  E 


Condition  of  stablet  and 

Poor. 
Fair. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables,   poor: 
Ikir. 
Do. 
Poor. 
Stables  poor; 

ftUr. 
Fair. 
Stables,  poor; 

fWr. 
SUbles,    foul; 

poor. 
Fair: 

Stables,   poor; 
poor. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
SUbles,  clean; 

fkir. 
Stables,  poor; 
fttir. 
Do. 
Do. 
Animals,  Ikir. 
Do. 

Animals,  poor. 
Animals,  fair. 
Animals,  poor. 
Animals,  fair. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables,  poor; 

fkir. 
Animals,  fair. 

AnIniaU,poor. 

Fair. 
Animals,  foir. 

Do- 
Animals,  poor. 
Animals,  good. 
Animals,  fair. 

Stables,  poor; 

fiilr. 
Fair. 
Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 
SUbles,  dean; 

fair. 
Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 

SUbles,    poor; 

&lr. 
Poor. 

SUbles,  dean; 

poor. 
Fair. 

•• 

animals, 

animals, 
animals, 

animals, 
animals, 

f^pfn^f^lf^ 

f^i)f***f^^, 

ic." 

animals. 

la. 

animals. 

Ic. 

lo. 
Sus. 

animals, 

lo. 

animals. 
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IntpedionB  in  (he  DUMd  of  Cbfum^ia— Ck>ntinaed. 


1 


Name  of  owner  or  person  In  oharge  and  looa- 
tion  of  stable. 


Oondltlon  of  stables  and 


1885. 

July  ao 

24 

2i 

24 

24 

24 
24 
Aug.  9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

10 
iO 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

u 

u 

11 
u 

11 
u 


JfMpeeHoftf  6y  W,  H,  £om— Contlnaed. 


Bridget  Murphy.  715  Fourth  street,  N.  B 

Mrs.  Philips,  1828 1  street,  N.  E. 

David  Bohosser,  606  Twelfth  street,  N.  B 

J.  H.  Bushner,  oomer  Twelfth  and  B  sts.,  N.  B... 

Allen  A  Webster,  O  street,  between  Eleventh 

and  Twelfth  streets,  N.  B. 
Mrs.  Cunningham,G  street,  oomer  D  street,  N.  B, 

Mrs.  Laoy,  8  miles  troxa  Boundary,  N.  B 

T.  J.Wheatley,  Ninth  street,  near  F  street,  N.  E. 
Mr.  Brooks,  F  st.,  between  9th  and  10th  streets... 
Mr.  Black,  between  S.  Capitol  and  Ist  sto.,  S.  W. 
Thoe.  Comns,610  H  street,  8.  W 


Mr.  Williams,  oomer  L  and  South  Capitol,  8.  W. 

Michael  Dunnlgan,  337  H  street.  8.  W; 

Mrs.  P.  Mewley,  L  street,  near  2d  street,  8.  W.... 
Mrs.  BuUer,  First  st.,  between  I  and  K  sts.,  8.  W... 
Mrs.  Carter,  M  st.,  between  1st  and  2d  sts.,  8.  W... 
Pat  Frauley,  a  St.,  between  3d  and  4i  sts.,  8.  W... 
James  Frauley,  G  st.,  between  8d  and  4i  sts.,  8.  W. 

Mrs.  Driscoll,  347  H  street.  8.  W 

Mr.  Curtain,  612  H  street,  8.  W 


Wm.  Collins,  614  H  street,  8.  W 

Thos.  Conners,  1216  Union  street,  8.  W 

Mrs.  MoCann,  oomer  2d  and  D  streets,  8.  W 

Joseph  McOauley,  oomer  6th  and  M  sts.,  8.  W. 

George  MUlmore,  480  L  street's.  W „ 

Mrs.  MoNery.  474  L  street,  8.  W 

Jno.  Oeyhardt,  880  K  street,  8.  W 

Christian  Betts,  828  K  street,  8.  W 

Miohael  Welsh,  848  G  street,  8.  W 

Daniel  Hartney,  454  Ninth  street,  8.  W 

Wm.  Davis,  425  Twelfth  street,  8.  W 

James  Dempsey,  1012  First  street,  N.  W  » 

Mrs.  King,  1008  First  street,  N.  W 


Catharine  Foley,  922  First  street.  N.  W.« 

Mary  Horan,  129L  street, N.  W 

Mary  Bresnahan,  105  L  street.  N.  W... 

Mrs.  Kate  Foley,  29  F  street.  N.  W 

Mrs.  J.  Driscoll,  31  F  street,  N.  W 

John  Bums,  25  Massachusetts  avenue,  N.W. 

Pat  Collins,  39  Massachusetts  avenue,  N.  W... . 
Morris  Collins,  41  Massachusetts  avenue,  N.  W.. 

Dennis  Fitsgerald,  18  G  street,  N.  W. 

Michael  O'Brien,  80  G  street,  N.  W .'. 


Mrs.  Reagan,  86  Massaohusetts  avenue,  N.W....... 

Mrs.  Thornton,  648 1  street,  N.  W , 

Mr.  Carpenter,  west  of  Seventh  street,  N.W , 

Mr.  Wood,  Seventh  street,  N.W.. 

Mr.  Wat  Lincoln,  near  Seventh  street,  N.W.„ 

Mr.  Wamer.Seventh  street,  N.W , 

London  &  Kyan,  Seventh  street,  N.W... 

Mr.  F.  Lav,  Seventh  street,  N.W 

Johnson  &  Cleindtt,  Seventh  street^N.W„ 

Mrs.  Belle,  Seventh  street,  N.W ; 

Mrs.  Thomas,  Seventh  street,  N.W 

Ned  Moses,  Seventh  street,  N.W 

Mr.  Grey,  corner  Seventh  street  and  Magnolta 

avenue. 
Michael  White,  oomer  Seventh  street  and  Mag^ 

nolia  avenue. 

Aaron  Lee,  Magnolia  avenue , 

Lerb  Stearman,  Magnolia  avenue , 

John  W.  Ray,  Magnolia  avenue , 

James  U.  Hollidge,  Magnolia  avenue. 


la. 


Fair. 
Poor. 
Stables,  poor; 

fair. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables,    poor; 

very  poor. 
Animals,  fttir. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Animals,  poor. 
Poor. 
Animals,  poor. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Stables,    poor; 
fair. 

Do. 
FMr. 
Stables,  poor; 

fifclr. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Animals,  fkir. 
Poor. 
TtAx, 

Do. 
Stables,  poor; 

Fair. 

Stables,  poor; 
fkir. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stables,    fkir; 

poor. 
Stables,    fair; 

good. 
Stables,  poor; 
fair. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Poor. 
Animals,  fUr. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Animals,  tkir. 

Do. 
Animals,  poor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Poor. 

Animals,  poor. 
Stables.    £sir; 

good. 
Animals,  fair. 
Stables,    fltir; 

poor. 
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o 


Kabm  of  owner  or  ponon  ta  ehurg*  and  loca- 
tion of  ttaUo. 


6 


Ckmdition  of  ttoblM  and 


/fupMMom  fry  IF.  JK  £om— Continvad, 


Aug.  90 

ao 

20 

ao 

20 
20 


^omMBaadjr.Condoii 

Tlmothj  O'KmJ,  Oonduil » 

WiUiam  H.  Allder,  Conduit 

James  Shugrae«  Ck>nduit 

Fred.  Wetxel.  Conduit 

Thomas  Sullivan,  Conduit •• 


JntpeetUmB  in  Zentueiky* 


Fair. 

Animals,  fkir. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Animals,  fair. 
Animals,  poor. 


IntpeetUma  in  lUiMis. 


1886. 
Sept  80 

P.  H.  Bloe,  near  Weslemaveniie,Chloa«o,Oook 

County. 
Michael  Kalb,  Whisky  Point  road,  Cook  County. 
Mr.  Peterson,  Whisky  Point  road,  Cook  County. 

Elston  road,  Cook  County » 

Daniel  Beokam,  BIston  road.  Cook  County 

John  Brennook  St  Co..  Qlobo  Station.  Indiana.... 

SOT 

la. 

Stable, poor;  animale,fiit 

Oct.     1 

25 
44 
45 
75 

Animals.  Doof. 

1 
2 

Ic. 

Do. ' " 
Do. 

2 

4 

la. 

Do. 

1 

RiTerdaleDlMl6r70o..Rhreidal68taUon,0ook 

County. 
Mr.  Kern.  Villa  Ridire.  Cook  County 

1013 

Good* 

s 

2 
3 
1 
1 
0 
5 
50 

Ic 
Ic. 

2 
2 

William  Zemay,  Villa  Ridge.  Cook  County 

Elvey  Brothers,  Villa  Ridge,  Cook  County 

Louis  Webb,  Villa  Ridge,  Cook  County 

Animal,  good. 
ATxIitPfti,  mir. 

2 

Ic 
2o. 

2 

Silas  Palmer,  Villa  Ridge,  Cook  County 

Do! 

2 

Ira  L.  BDarvey,  Villa  Ridge,  Cook  County 

Oood. 

2 

J.  Qulnn,  ViUa  Ridge,  Cook  CoUnty 

8 

Animals,  ftkir. 

IntpeelUmt  by  H.  W,  EwoUxnd,  V.  B. 

8ept  29 

Phoenix  Distilleries,  Chicago,  Cook  County 

Shoefeltz  Distilleries,  Chicago,  Cook  County 

2 

29 

2 

On  Commons,  Oh'o*»go,  Cook  County 

1 

AntmAi.falr. 

2 

On  Commons,  Chicago,  Cook  County 

40 

10 

4 

Do. 

2 

W.  Wolf,  Lake  avenue,  near  Chicago 

Do. 

2 

M.  Foster,  near  Chicago 

.... ........ 

Do. 
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4 
i 


Kame  of  owner  or  person  in  charge  and  looa- 
tioii  of  stable. 


1886. 
Oot  12 
U 
12 
12 
IS 
12 
12 
U 
12 
It 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
19 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
19 
12 
12 
18 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
U 
12 

» 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

H 

U 
12 


JViKpeeMonf  by  M.  B.  2Vum6o«Mr-<lotitlBtied. 

Jai.  BCarthall,  Genera,  Kane  Oonnty 

H.  O.  LawBon,  Oeutova,  Kane  Ooanfcy 

J.  M.  Kendall,  Qeneva,  Kane  County 

Michael  Naviens,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

John  Van  Vort,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

A.  B.  Baker,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

James  Qulnn,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

If.  Gooley.  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Bd.  Stockton,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Ljrman  German^  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Andrew  Hattsen,  Geneva,  Kane  County ~. 

Captain  Yates,  C^neva,  Kane  County 

Lyraan  Long,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

B.  M.  Peterson,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

8.  N.  Cooper,  Geneva,  ICane  County 

Ed.  Masterson,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Charles  Patten,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Court-house  lot,  Gtenovft,  Kane  County 

William  Stroud,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Thomas  Clanoey,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

James  Herrington,  Geneva,  Kano  County 

Swede,  Geneva,  Kane  County.., 


Town,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

William  Cannon,  Geneva,  Kane  County.. 


James  Long,  Geneva,  Kane  Comity^ 


J.  H.  Wadsworth,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Osoar  Nelson,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Phiiip  McGreen,  Jr.,  €^eneva,  Kane  Coauty 

Mr.  Lunn,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Swede.  Geneva,  Kane  County 

John  Bohen,  Geneva,  Kane  Coonty.... 
Andrew  Linds.  Geneva,  Kane  County 
M.  Anderson,  Geneva,  Kane  County.., 

Strum,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Mrs.  Qeebnrg,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Solomdn  Swanson,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Nelson  Nelson,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Philip  McGreen,  Jr.,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Mrs.  Nelson,  Gmeva,  Kane  County » 

Peter  Anderson,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Daniel  Peterson,  Geneva,  Kane  Countv 

Andrew  Bistrum,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Mrs.  Johnson,  Geneva,  Kane  County m»... 

John  M^rs,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Andy  Kelly,  Geneva,  Kane  County ^..... 

H.  Matteson,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Eastman  Donaldson,  Geneva, Kane  County... 

John  Gooley:  Geneva,  Kane  County 

H.  P.  Beah,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

O.  B.  Maun,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Ghsoiye  Lanta,  Geneva,  Kane  County «.... 

Smith,  Geneva,  Kane  County.., 


i 


George  Ripley,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

R.  liiohards,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

P.  D.  Turner,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Peter  Jackson,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

James  Bathbone,  Geneva,  Kane  County.. 

J.  EL  Tioknor,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Levi  Updyke,  (Geneva,  Kane  County , 

Charles  Johnsoh,  Geneva,  Kane  County.. 

George  Hesty,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

O.  F.  Hhultz,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Nelson  Lufbaum,  Geneva,  Kane  County.. 

H.  Bennett,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Andy  Loudine,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Mrs.  Bachman,  Geneva,  Elane  County 

Elliott  Johnson,  Gteneva,  Kane  County.... 
William  earner,  Geneva,  Kane  County.... 

Pat  Carney,  Geneva,  Kane  County 

Mrs.  Burr,  Geneva,  Kane  County. 

S.  B.  Miller,  Geiieva,  EU^ne  County 


Condition  of  Stables  and 
animals. 


inlmalt,  goo4. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

8S: 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Vo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dor. 
Do. 
DO. 

gS: 

Do. 

8S: 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

gJ: 

Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

gS: 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
DO, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

i 
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^ 


Name  of  owner  or  person  In  oheive  and  looi^ 
tlon  of  atable. 


I 


Oondition  of  aCablea  and 


1866. 
Ooi.12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
18 


U 
U 

18 

18 
18 

18 

18 

18 

18 
18 

18 

18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 
19 

19 

19 

SI 

11 

n 

91 
Si 


ImpeetionM  byM.IL  SVtMnfroiper— Oontinned. 

John  Lekander,  Gtoneva,  Kane  Ooonty ..» 

Ed.  BUrioWf  Geneva,  Kane  County ~ »»... 

Geo.  Fields,  Genera,  Kane  County 

Chas.  PopOfGeneYa,  Kane  County » 

Warfbrd  A  l>erriok,  Geneva,  Kane  County ....... 

-,  Division  and  Wabensea  streets. 


ChlcajKO. 
O.  J.  Muler,  Oakdale  avenoe,  Chioago.... 

J.  Shroeder,  4  miles  easi  Arlington  Height*, 
Chicago. 

ifiujpMMofu  hyW.B,  So$$,  V.S, 

Jno.  MoQuade.  458  Fiftj-flnl  itrMi,  Town  of 


Conrad  Munta,  5146  Bdhool  street.  Town  of 

Lake. 
Adam  Bounds,  5286  School  street.  Town  of  Lake„ 

Pat  Hogan,  6222  School  street.  Town  of  Lake 

Mrs.  Jan.  MoKenna,  6229  Wentworth  avenue. 

Town  of  Lake. 
P.  J.  Plynn,  6800  Wentworth  avenue.  Town  of 

Lake. 
Chas.  Johnson,  6114  Wentworth  avenue.  Town 

ofLake. 
Bemdt  Sriokson,  4B8  Mound  street.  Town  of 

Lake. 
Barney  Smith,  416  Mound  street.  Town  of  Lake.. 
Andrew  Sriokson,  460  Mound  street,  Town  of 

Lake. 
Michael  Reagan,  61S0  La  SaUe  street.  Town  of 

Lake.  ^^ 
Jno.  8uUlvan,6162  LaSalle  street.  Town  ofLake.. 
Mrs.  Mary  Burke,  6164  La  SaUe  street^  Town  of 

Lake. 
Jno.  Brown,  5206  La  Salle  street.  Town  of  Lake.. 


Jno.  Collins,  6069  Atlantic  street  Town  of  Lak^ 

Bdward  Mullen,  4912  Wentworth  avenue.  Town 

of  Lake. 
Andrew  GUI,  4964  Wentworth  avenue.  Town  of 

Lake. 
Michael  Clarke,  4948.  Wentworth  avenue.  Town 

ofLake. 
Nicholas  Stiauch,  6010  Wentworth   avenue. 

Town  of  Lake. 
Chas.  Wertmlller,  4716  Atlantio  street,  Town  of 


Michael  Cremmings,  6018  Atlantio  street.  Town 

ofLake. 
Fred.  Paul,  486  Forty-ninth  street.  Town  of 


Antone  Miller,  486  Forty>ninth  street.  Town  of 


Fred.  Hall,  4801  School  street.  Town  of  Lake 

Joseph  Steflins,  428  Fifty-flrst  street.  Town  of 

Michael  Kinsela,  4762  Tracy  avenue.  Town  of 

Lake. 
Michael  Boglan,  4702  Tracy  avenue,  Town  of 

Lake. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Fitsgerald,  8809,   Wentworth 

avenue.  Town  of  Lake. 
Pieroo  Britt,  8647  Wentworth  avenue,  Town  of 

Lake. 
Thomas  Connerty,  3701  Fifth  avenue,  Town  of 

Lake. 
Jftcob  Ftflher,  8724  Fifth  avenue,  Town  of  Lake.. 
Jno.  McCarty,  880  Thirty-ninth  street.  Town  of 


2 
3 
4 

190 
81 
28 


12 


Animals,  good. 

Animals,  fair. 

Animals,  good. 

Fair. 

Animals,  not  good. 

An 


StJbbles,  bad;     aaimala, 
good. 


15 


?«. 


Hdr. 


Fair. 
Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 

SUblee,    fair;    animalsi, 
poor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Stables,  poor;  animale, 
Adr. 
Do. 
Poor. 

Stables,    fkir;    ^»»i**Mti«f^ 

good. 
Poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Stables,   fair;    anlmala, 

poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stablee,    fldr;   antmsla, 

poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Stables,    fair;    animal^ 

poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

otables,     fSaIr;    antmali. 

poor. 
Ii^ir. 
Da 
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s 


18SG. 

Oct.  27 
27 
S7 
27 
S9 

Not.  1 


Oct.  2S 
25 
26 
26 
27 
27 
28 
29 
30 
80 
80 

Nov.  1 
S 
3 
8 

6 

6 
10 

19 
19 

19 
19 

19 

19 

19 

1\* 

19 

19 
19 
19 

19 

19 


auu.  £<iiKi»uu,  c-aini)  \>n»ria,  ikAne  v^ounty , 

B.  F.  liunt.  flaint  Oharlos.  Ksne  County 

Mr.  Pease,  Saint  Oharlee,  Kan*  Oounty 

Tbeo.  Kaliler,  208  Hickory  avenue,  Chicago 

Jamet  Honey,  196  Miotdgan  avenue,  Chiooco .... 

Inapeolioni  by  Hua.  J,  Hmr^  V.  8, 

Union  Rendering  Ck>mpany,0took-yardji,Town 

of  Lake. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stook-yarda.  Town 

of  Lake. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stock-yarda,  Town 

of  Lake. 
Michael  O'Brien,  40B6  Atlantlo  street,  Towi.  of 

Lake. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stook-yards,  Town 

of  LAka, 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stock-yards,  Town 

of  Lake. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stook-yards,  Town 

of  Lake. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stock-yards,  Town 

of  LAko. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stook-yards.  Town 

of  Lake. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stook-yards.  Town 

of  Lake. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stook-yards,  Town 

of  Lake. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stock-yards,  Town 

of  Lake. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stook-yards.  Town 

of  Lake. 
Union  UaKdering  Compimy,  stock-yards,  Town 

of  Lake. 
Union  Rendering  Company,  stock-yarda.  Town 

of  Lake. 

Intp0dion§  by  W,H.  Rom,  F.& 

B.  Oanxel,  Hyde  Park,  Cook  County 

Dr.  J.  Q.  Berry,  8609  Halsted  street.  Chicago 

a  H.  Sweet,  Hyde  Park,  Cook  County .«, 

InapecUons  by  TVumftoiosr  and  Rom,  F.& 

Jno.  Hopkins,  848  47th  street,  Town  of  Lake.... 
Thos.  Brown  and  Geo.  Walton,  4625  Halsted 

street.  Town  of  Lake. 
Michael  Quinn,  717  Dexter  street,  Town  of  Lake. 
Aug.  Stuhlmacher,  681  Forty-sixth  street.  Town 

of  Lake. 
Chas.  Moore,  680  Forty-sixth  street.  Town  of 

Lake. 
John  Prentiss,  748  Forty-seventh  street,  Town 

of  Lake. 
Mrs.  Mary  Powers,  784  Forty-seventh  street. 

Town  of  Lake. 
Merritt  Kelly,  744  Forty-seventh  street.  Town 

of  Lake. 
Charles  Baker,  802  Forty-seventh  street.  Town 

of  Lake. 
William  Schneider,  188  Forty-seventh  street, 

Town  of  Lake. 
Richard  Powers,  780  Forty-seventh  street,  Town 

ofLake. 
Charles  Walters,  708  Forty-seventh  street,  Town 

of  Lake. 
William  Murray,  710  Dexter  street.  Town  of 

Lake. 
Patrick  0*NeaI.  706  Dexter  street,  Town  ofLake.. 
George  Winkelmann,  606  Forty-sixth  street.... 


XfO. 

Do. 
Do. 

Fair. 
Animals,  good. 


Good. 


..!  Poor. 

Stables,  poor;    animals, 
good. 


Stables.  &1r. 

Stables,  poor;    animals, 

fair. 
Fair. 
Stables,  poor;    animals, 

fftlr. 
Stables,   fair;    animals, 

good. 
Stables,   good;     animal, 

fklr. 
Good. 

Fair, 

Stables,    good;    animal, 

poor. 
Poor. 

Stables,    poor;     animal, 

fair. 
Poor. 

Stables,   poor;     animal, 

fair. 
Fair. 
Good. 
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I860. 
Nov.  19 

19 

20 

ao 

ao 
ao 

20 
20 

ao 
ao 

20 


23 


28 


Name  of  owaor  o»  penon  In  obarg*  and 
tloA  of  stable. 


JnnMoMotM  by  Drumboum  and  JBm*— Ofmiinoed, 

John  W.  Dymook,0Ql  Forty-elxth  itreet. 

Oharles  Kalhorn,  628  Forty-eixth  itreel 

Oharles  BaMrlg,  4525  Halsted  street 

BiohaM  Byan«  4239  Winter  Btfeet 

J.  T.  Thompson,  4449  Ilalsted  street. ^ 

Timothy  KeUeher.4523  Halsted  street. « 

O.  B.  Hastings,  803  Forty-third  street 

Joseph  Forest,  4580  Sherman  street 

Biohard  Barry,  4218  Winter  street 


William  White,  4£B  Emerald  avenue .„ 

David  Lowbonsteia,.4454  Bmerald  avenue..*.., 

rntpecliOHM  by  IF.  H.  Som,  F.A 

Thomas  Nolan, 787  Thirty-sixth  street,  Chloaffo.. 

Michael  O'Oonnell,  8497  Wallace  street,  Ohioaffo.. 
Michael  MoGuinness,  8427  Wallace  street,^!- 

oaRo.  

James  J.  Beilly,8Qaflt Fifth  avenue,  Ohioago 


James  Mahoney,8510  Fifth  avenue,  Ohioago 

William  Overh^e,  8114-8U6  Portland  avenae 
Cliicago. 

John  Smith,  8120  Portland  avenue,  Ohioago 

Thomas  Kenny,  8288  La  Salle  street,  Chicago 

John  H.  Nichols,  8218  La  Salle  street,  Ohloago.» 
Peter  Begessenman,aaoi  lia  Salle  sUreet,  Chicago. 

John  Ertinger,  8257  Wentworth  avenue,  Chicago. 
James  Bialoney,  8028  La  Salle  street,  Cnioago .... 

John  Murphy,  8029  La  Salle  street,  Chlcaeo 

Conrad  Schlegeli  8546  Pamell  avenue,  Chicago... 

Charles  Shannon,  548  88d  street,  Chicago 

B.  Brown,  Esgle  Heart  place,  Ohioago 

IntpectUm  by  Row  d  Trumbouwr,  F.  8, 

Joseph  Emory,  Geneva.  Kane  County 

Ihip9eU9n$by  W,  B.  Bom,  K.& 

Timothy  O'Donnell,  744  87lh  street,  Chicago ., 


Peter  Ooonev,  comer  Butler  and  Thirty-ninth 


Charles  Ouinee,  748  88th  titreet,  Chicago... 
^         -  "ThBty-i 

BU  Carr6ir.l'42^hlrty^eeventh  street.  Chicago... 
Jaiiica  KuII  t  van,  8750  Butter  street  Chicago 


streets,  Chlcai 


^M 


icago.. 
Mrs.  M.  Fitzpatrick,  iieiir  corner  Thlrty-flfth 

and  Pnrnell  streetA,  Chicago. 
Jerry  MoNantara,  8730  Butler  street.  Chicago  . 

John  Powers,  8021  Dasbiel  street,  Chicago 

Fred.  Walter,  8018  Dashiel  street,  Chicago. 

Michael  O'Brien,  8545  Dashiel  street,  Chicago 
James  Sheridan, 8543  Dashiel  street,  Chicago.. 


.Tames  McCormink.  8635  Dashiel  street,  Chicago. 
William  Smith,  3510  Dasliiel  street,  Chicago 

Patrick  O*Hern,8603  Lowe  avenue,  Chicago.. 


.Tolin  T^mdon. 8610 Lowe  avenue,  Chlcsgo .,. 

David  Bay,  189  Lyile  street.  Chicago 

.John  IIeinold,36U  Lowe  avenue.  Chicago 

Dennis  Sullivan,  8614  Wallace  street,  Town  of 


Condition  of  ctiablM  and 


Stables,  good;    animals, 

fkir. 
Stables,  poor;    aninuds, 

iWr. 
Stables,  .dean;    animal, 

good. 
Stables,    foul; 

poot. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Stables,     fklr; 

good. 
Stables,  fiiir. 


anin 


animals, 


Stables,    foul; 

ftiir. 
Fair. 
StabUt,    fldrt 

good. 


Stables,    fair;     animals, 

poor. 
Fair. 
Stables,  dean;   animals, 

poor. 
Stables,   poor;    animals, 

good. 
Fair. 
Stables,    fidr;     animaH, 

poor. 
Poor. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Stables,    Mr;    snJmals, 

poor. 
Fab-. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stables,    poor;    animal, 

fiftir. 
Stables,    foul ;    animals, 

ftdrT 
Da 


Stables,   good;    animals- 
fair. 


Stikblss,  poor. 
Fahr. 
Stables,  poor; 

&ir. 
Poor. 

Stables,  poor. 
Fair. 


Stables,  poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 
StaUes,  iair. 
Stables,    poor;    animals, 

fair. 
Poor. 
Stables,  poor; 

fair. 
Stables,    fldrt 

poor. 
Fair. 
Do. 
Dow 
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NMMof  ownw 


or  p«non  In  «liMg«  Mid  looik- 
Uon  of  ilia>le. 


OmdUkm  of  ttftblM  and 


NOfT.ii 
U 
84 
U 


26 


Jktp^eHont  6v  TT.  JBT.  AoM-OonltniMd. 
PAlrltk  OM«jr,  t9tt  WallM*  ttMot,  To  wn  of  I«k«. 

ThomM  SoniTsn,  8918  W»ll»oe  ■larMt.Town  of 

Lake. 
Bin.    EUzabeth   Markham,   760    'HiirtSr-nintti 

street.  Town  of  Lake. 
Miohaal  Xanny,  8912  Daahlel  itrael.  Town  of 


&ir. 
8tablea,fldir« 

Stablea,  poor; 
fkir. 


Union  R0ndaring  Oompan/ ,  itook-yaida,  Town 
of  ' 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do. 


B.  Brown,  Halsted  street,  Town  of  Lake  .^. 

Union  Benderins  Company,  stook-yards,  Town 
ofLaka. 


..»..do..., 

do 

......do 

do 

*..*«.clo. .  •  •••.*•.< 

do 

.•^••do. 
do.. 


..do 

«..do 

M..C10......M.*..... 

....do 

..^do......  ».*..«... 

....do.. 


>.M«  .«••*. ••.•..« 


21 


m4o...........«....m 


Bt9PmUon»  6y  Jt  B.  2Vym5oiNr,  F.  A 

John  Brannook,  29  McAllister  place,  Ohlcaco..... 
AuoiiBt  Mahlman,  1087  W.  Lake  street,  Ohicaffo.. 
William  Hannon,  310  Oongress  street,  Chicago., 

Michael  Palm^  Millen  street,  Chicago... 

Mrs.  Thomas  Finn. 84  Mlllan  street,  Chioaco.... 

William  Brown,  14  Millen  street,  Chioaco , 

Mrs.  Bllen  McOarty,  Belknap  street,  Oh&mo..., 

Timothy  Mnrphy,  18  Belknap  street,  Chicago.. 

John  Brennan,  15 1 

Andrew  O'Brien,  1 

Lawrenoa  Moran,  80  Waller  street,  C 


S  Belknap  street,  Chicafvo, 
,  12  Belknap  streetiChloaj 
L  80  Waller  street,  Chicagc 


ioago.. 
[cago 


Fred  Bay.  848  Twelfth  street,  Chicago ..... 

John  Merkel, 545  Twelfth  street, Chicago.... 
Owen  Sheehan,  7  Eleyenth  street,  Chicago . 


James  Finn,27  Eleventh  street,  Chicago......^ 

Mrs.  Biary  Kelly,  29  West  Meyenth  street,  Chi- 
cago. 

Thomas  Sheehan^U  Throop  street.  Chicago 

James  CHllen, 400  Harrison  street,  Chicago......... 

John  Drehan,  232  Thirteenth  place,  Chicago.. 

John  Thompson,  229  Thirteenth  place,  Chicago. 

Louis  Pallace,Si9  Thirteenth  placeJphicago, 

C.  Campbell,  166  Thirteenth  place  Jphioago 

John  Uough,481  Harrison  street,  Chicago  m 


JiupMMons  &y  W.  H.  Bom,  F.A. 

Henry  Libben,  041  Hpyne  street,  Town  of  Lake.. 
Henry  Kreuger,  HfSS  H^y ne  street.  Town  of  Lake. 


Fair. 
Good. 
Stables,    bad ; 

lUr. 
Fair. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Blables,    bad; 

poor. 
Stables,    bad ;    animals, 

Ikir. 
Poor. 

Do. 
fltabJos,  pooff ;   animals, 

good* 
Good. 

Do. 
Stablest  good;   animals, 
fiiir. 
Do, 
Stables,    fair ;    animals, 

fair. 
Good. 
Stables,    oUr ;    animals, 

good. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Do. 
Do. 
Good. 


Fair, 
.  Stables,  poor ; 


animals, 
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Nm&«  of  ownor  or  person  In  ohaigo  and  looft- 
tiooof  ftable. 

i 

i 

Condition  of  stablsa  and 

animals. 

1886. 
Nov.  27 

27 

F.  Weiohman  St  Bro..  oomor  of  Boby  and  Di- 

M.  V.  Plaftfe,  1175  Olayboume  avenue,  Town  of 

Lake. 
Henry  Hier,  Dlverey  fftreet,  Town  of  Lake 

James  Kinoade,  St.  Louie  avenue,  Chloago.. 

Union  Rendering  Company,  stock-yards,  Town 
of  Lake. 

Do. «. 

I>o 

Do , 

1 

79 
2 
8 
2 

1 

2 

1 

21 

14 
10 

4 

14 



Stables,    flOr;     animals, 

good. 
Poor. 

S7 
27 

....••••M*. 

Stables,  poor;    snlmsls, 

ftiir. 
Stables,    Ikir;    animals. 

Fair. 

80 
29 



29 
Deok    1 

2 

20 

2i 

L  L.  Harvey,  8  miles  ttom  Turner  Junotion,  Du 
Fsge  Oonnty. 

.fiutpsoMoM  5y  Arr  A  JCiMa,  F.  A 

Henry  Prinoe,  eomer  Sheridan  street,  and  Piei^ 

son  avenue,  town  of  Jefferson. 
James  Inman,  89  Heine  street,  town  of  Jefferson. 

Jaoob  Bruysaoher,  29  Humboldt  street,  town  of 

Jefferson. 
WiUiam  Barafflvanath,  oomer  Humboldt  street 

and  North  avenue^town  of  Jeflisrson. 
Bernard  Lavln.  80  Humboldt  street,  town  of 

Jefferson. 

Henrr  Peters,  U6  Oalifomia  avenue,  town  of 
Jefferson. 

streets,  town  of  Jelfbrson. 
Mrs.  Roberts,  17  Mosart  street,  town  of  Jefferson^ 
J.  B.  Austin,  100  Humboldt  street,  town  of  Jef- 

ferson. 
Louis  Hanson,  oomer  Wabansie  and  Meadt 

streets,  town  of  Jefferson. 
Ootlieb  Waterful,  10  Sheridan  street,  town  of 

Jefferson. 
Gustav  Duske,  oomer  Wabansie  and  Simons 

avenues,  town  of  Jefferson. 

IntpeoUonMhy  M.B.  Trumbower,  V.S, 

W.  F.  Murdook,  Diokens  avenue,  town  of  Jef- 
ferson. 
August  Moertssdky,  2  BaUow  street,  town  of 

Qaden  Bros.,  Kimbel  avenue,  town  of  Jeflferson.. 
Frank  Benson,  Sambel  avenue,  town  of  Jeffer^ 

son. 
Richard  Bvans,  Kimbel  avenue,  town  of  Jeffer- 

Edward  Simons,Kimbel  avenue,  town  of  Jeffer- 
son. 

Jefferson. 

of  Jefferson. 

town  of  Jefferson. 
Albert  Low,  17  Homer  street,  town  of  Jefferson.. 

E.  Helliokson,  Seymore    and    Bloomingdale 
streets,  town  of  Jefferson. 

Stables,  good;  anlaMla, 
poor. 

Stables,     Ihir:     animaL 

27 

27 

good. 

fair. 
Do. 

27 

27 

Do. 

27 

Stables,    good:    animaL 

27 

good. 
Rtahlfis,   good;  animals 

87 

27 



fair. 
Do. 

Do. 

27 

Dow 

27 

Good. 

27 

Fttat>1fis.    good :    animal. 

27 

Do. 

f7 

Do. 

27 
27 

Stables,    &ir;     animal. 

good.' 
Fair. 

J7 

Do. 

27 

mablff,  good;   antaialff. 

27 

flair. 
Good. 

27 

28 
28 

28 
28 

28 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Good. 

Stables,    fiUr;      animal, 
Good. 
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i 


•3 


1886. 
Dda  » 

38 

28 

28 

28 


80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 
80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 


Name  of  owner  or  penon  In  charge  and 
felon  of  ftablo. 


Intpectiom  by  '^•rr  dt  JTe^Wn— Gontlnued. 
Herman  Nets,  i4  Hoflbtt  etreefe,  town  of  JeO^r- 

Joh^H^llaon,  728  Bloomlngdale  road,  town  of 

Jefferaont 
Henry  Hartwig.  Moflkt  itreet  and  Weetem  ave- 

nue«  town  of  Jefferaon. 
John  Srrart,  47  Coortland  ttreet,  town  of  Jef- 
ferson. 
W.  A.  Weyland,  1504  Milwaukee  aToaue,  town 

of  JeflTerson. 
P.  W.  Bender,  1606  Milwaukee  avenue,  town  of 

Jefferson. 
8.  Edmaaon,  oomer  SeTmoor  atreet,  town  of 

Jefferson. 
Fred.  Lanoch,  108Waahtenaw  arenue,  town  of 

JeflRMTSon. 
Lawrence  Teoher,  oomer  Bookwelland  Homer 

streets,  town  of  Jeflferson. 
O.  Hllden,  FAlrfleldaTenue,  naarBloomlngdale 

road,  town  of  Jeffbrson. 
Ohrs.  Smith,  108  Qroee  aTenoe,  town  of  Jelfer- 

•on« 
Fred.  Otto,  116  Waahtenaw  avenne,  town  of  Jef- 

lisrson. 
Nick  Bailer,  oomer  FMrfleld  avenue  and  Bloom- 

ingdale  road,  town  of  Jefferson. 
Henry  Jacobs,  110  Waahtenaw  avenue,  town  of 

Jefferson. 
Peter  Hanson,  Bookwell  atreet,  town  of  JeffiDr- 

aon. 

JtMtpaeMon  by  T,  J.  Btnt  V.  8, 

Union  Rendering  Company,  stock-yard,  town  of 


IfugMoMons  by  T^rumhawer  4t  MeMn,  V.  S, 

GoUieb  Koch,  906  North  Western  avenue,  town 
of  Jefferson. 

Henry  Sweet,  comer  Milwaukee  street  and  Pow- 

t  ell  avenue,  town  of  Jefferson. 

Daniel  Slmmerlin,  Otf  North  Weston  avenue, 
town  of  Jefferson. 

Deitrioh  Preise,Berlln  street  and  Medley  avenue, 
town  of  Jefferson. 

Ame  Anderson,  comer  Bfaplewood  street  and 
Wabanste  avenue,  town  or  Jeffbrson. 

J.  B.  Frederich,  corner  Ellis  place  and  Wabensie 
avenue,  town  of  Jefferson. 

William  Sohuth,  1281  North  Western  avenue, 
town  of  Jefferson. 

Henry  Raphe,  corner  Powell  street  and  Clara 
place,  town  of  Jefferson. 

A.  Steinluun,  comer  Powell  street  and  Clara 
place,  town  of  Jefferson. 

George  N.  Orumley,  111  Perry  avenue,  town  of 
Jefferson. 

Fred.  Protrarts,  Ellis  place,  town  of  Jefferson 

George  Klein,  07  Perry  avenue,  town  of  Jeffer- 
son. 

August  Watchsmith,  68  Perry  avenue,  town  of 
Jefferson. 

Herman  Papeein,1601  Milwaukee  avenue,  town 
of  Jefferson. 

Charles  Fesgora,  HoAnan  avenue,  town  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

John  Kruger,  68  Hofftaian  avenue,  town  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

Henry  Rodiak,  6  Hofftnan  avenue,  town  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

August  Hchnabel,  Berlin  street,  town  of  Jeffer- 
son. 

Frank  Ditlaff,  961  Weston  avenue,  town  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

H.  Mis.  156. — 29 


i 


Condition  of  stables  and 


Good. 

BtablsL    Okir; 

good. 
Fair. 

Stables,    fhOr; 

good. 
Good. 

0O. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 


StaUea,   bad;    anlmala, 

fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Stables,   good;     animal, 

fkir. 
Stables,    bad;     animals, 

fair. 
Stables,    (kir ;    a«<i«^if^ 

poor. 


Good. 

Stables,    bad; 

iiifr. 
SUbles,  good; 

fair. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Good. 

Do. 

Stables,    fUr; 

good. 
Fair. 
Stables,     fkir; 

good. 
Fair. 

Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Stables,  good; 
very  good. 
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ftSPOBT  OF  THB  fiURSAU  QV  AKIM^L  lUDUflTftT. 


Ikapetifotta  in  HHHoto-OoaHmmA. 


Kaom  of  owner  or  person  in  obnige  ind  looi^ 
tton  of  stable. 

i 

i 

ftnliTiftto 

1885. 
Dea  80 

81 

Lidce. 
IntptetUmahy  Trwnbwoer  dnd Mdvin,  V.8. 

William  Pallnsky,  Palmer  Place,  town  of  Jef- 
fSerson. 

Ferdinand  Olnter,  Follerton  avenue,  town  of 
Jefferson. 

B.  J.  Sanders,  Follerton  ayenne,  town  of  Jeffer- 
son. 

Alex.  Tliurberlnff,  92  Bingham  street,  town  of 
Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 
John  Wagnelf,  12  Bingham  street,  town  of  Jefr 
ferson. 

Jefferson. 
John  Iverson,  17M  Milwaukee  avenue,  town  of 
Jefferson. 

of  Jefferson. 
JnUus  Sohulta, »  MoGorem  street,  town  of  Jef'- 
ferson. 

/•uSPMMon&y  T.  J,  Hmr,  F.A 

Union  Bendering  Company,  stoek-yaid^  town  of 
Lake. 

1 

12 
3 

1 

« 
Good. 

81 

S^les,    bad;    animals, 

poor. 
Fair; 

81 
81 



81 

Stables.    ftAx\     animals, 

poor. 
Stables,    good;    animal, 

fiUr. 
Fair. 

81 

81 

81 

Do 

81 

Do 

81 

Good. 

81 
81 

•.*•••.••••. 

Stables,    fair;    animala, 
good. 

Bemt^^eetioM  in  Uliwns, 


1886. 
Oct.     1 

P.  H.  Rice,  near  Western  avenue,  Chicago, 
Cook  County. 

207 

2a. 

Stales,  poor:    animals. 

5 

M.  Hults,  California  and  Fulton  streets,  Chicago.. 
Daniel  Mullen,  West  Lake  and  £ast  Ashland 
avenue,  Chicago. 

12 

1 

Animals,  fair. 

6 

1 

13 

Morris  Byan,  Elston  road,  near  Belmont,  Chi- 
cago. 

66 

Anin^ls,  poor. 

iiMpseiion  by  Rowland  and  Oawh,  7.8. 

IS 

On  Prairie,  near  Belmont.  Chloairo 

28 

IntpedUon  by  Trumbotoer,  V.S. 

20 

J.  D.  Le  Moyne,  Oakdale  avenue,  Chicago 

In$peelUma  by  H.  W.  Rowland,  V.8, 

9 

Btablte,  good;    aaimAl% 
teir. 

18 

Ci  Wolf  1515  West  Lake  Street.  Chicaeo 

12 
7 

10 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 

Animals,  fiMr. 

18 

Daniel  Oarrigan,  81  Seamore  street,  Chicago 

Christian  Hoist,  13ft  California  avenue,  Chicago.. 

M.  Weyman,  625  Carol  avenue,  Chicago 

Patrick  Wall  104  Seamore  street.  Chioairo 

Do.' 

18 
19 

Do. 

20 

22 

Henry  Towne,  628  Monroe  street,  Chicago 

W.  O.  Carpenter,  617  Adams  street,  Chicago., 

es: 

22 

22 

Do. 

InspccHon  by  W.  H.  Rote,  V.&. 

Nov.  10 

B.  Gansel.  Hyde  Park,  Cook  County 

66 



Poor. 
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a 

Name  of  owner  or  person  in  charge  and  loca- 
tion  of  stable. 

■4 
1 

o 

i_ 

1 

21 
4 

1 

20 

il 

Condition  of  stables  and 
animals. 

Not.  22 

Charles  Baker,  808  Forty-seyenth  street,  town 
of  Lake. 

Transit  House,  town  of  TAke  ....» „ 

David  Ray.  139  Lytle,  Chicoiro 

Charles  Baker,  802  Forty-seventh  street,  Chicaga. 

Transit  House,  Forty-third  and  Halstead  streets, 
Ohioago. 

Stables,  good;    animals. 

fUr. 
Good. 

22 

24 

Do. 

Deo.    7 

fltablfMi,  good;    animals. 

poor. 
Gtood. 

7 
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INDEX. 


Alabama,  laws  for  the  control  of  contagious  annnal  diseases 808 

Anthrax,  supposed  outbreaks  of 288 

Arizona,  quarantine  proclamation , 857 

utws  for  the  control  of  contagious  animal  diseases    808 

Bacteria  cd  ho^  cholera  and  swine  plague  compared 91 

swine  plague,  description  of 87 

Beef  production  in  '^^soonsin 155 

Michigan 189 

Black  quarter 292 

in  California 249 

Branding  cattle 189,208 

Bulls  on  the  ranse f  ^ 191 

Calf-raising  on  the  plains 177 

percentage  of  increase 196 

Oalif omia,  black  quarter  in 249 

cattle  mdustry  of 239-342 

dairying  in 248 

stock  feeding  in 241 

T^zas  fever  m 245 

Cattle  aflfected  with  goiter 260 

salt  sick 291 

distribution  in  Michigan 129 

industry  of  California 239 

movement  from  south  to  noith 116 

range  industry,  artificial  water  supplies 107 

condition  of 105 

dan^  from  overstocking 107 

feeding  in  arid  region 128 

refrigerator  plants 118 

ranf^  tenure 109 

samtary  suggestions 110 

winter  ranges 108 

shipment  on  the  plains 204 

supply  of  Wtsconsin 150 

trade  and  allied  industries  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Tennessee. . . .  125 

Chicago,  pleuro-pneumonia  in 12 

Colorado,  quarantine  proclamation 857 

Contagious  animal  diseases,  laws  relating  to.    (See  Laws.) 

Connecticut,  a  law  to  suppress  contagious  animal  diseases  in 810 

Co-operation  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  States  for  the 
suppression  of  pleuro-pneumonia: 

In  niinois 15 

In  other  States 17 

Correspondents,  extracts  from  letters  of 288 

Dairy  products  in  Michigan ; 186 

Wisconsin 148 

Dakota,  an  act  to  suppress  contagious  animal  diseases 810 

quarantine  proclamation 858 

Diseases  of  animals  m  Michigan 144 

Wisconsin 159 

Disinfectants,  effect  on  hog-cholera  bacteria 23 

Distillery  stables,  pleuro-pneumonia  in 12 

District  of  Columbia,  inspection  of  stables  for  pleuro-pneumonia 427 

Dressed-meat  traffic 277 

Glanders , 297 

Ckjiter  in  cattle 290 

468 
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464  INDEX. 

Grasses  of  the  range  country 177 

Guinea-pigs,  experiments  to  produce  immunity  in 54 

susceptible  to  hog-cliolera  bacteria 87 

Hog  cholera,  condition  of  animal  favoring 72 

cycles  of  virulence 35 

disinfection  in 74 

entrance  of  virus  with  the  feed 71 

experiments  to  produce  immunity  from 50-60 

how  can  it  be  prevented 70 

how  is  its  presence  determined 78 

inoculation  not  successful • 75 

investigation  of , 80 

modes  of  infection 28 

produced  by  feeding  viscera  of  infected  pigs 28 

bacteriaonly 28 

BudSchtoeineseuche  coixrpaxed 9S 

and  swine  Dlague  compared 91 

bacteria,  enect  of  disinfectants  on 28 

drying  on 21 

feeding  on  mice 86 

on  gumea-pii?8 87 

found  in  Illinois  outbreak 46 

J^ebraska  outbreak , 88 

subcutsfaxeous  injection  of 82 

Horses,  fatal  disease  among ^ 293 

staggers  among. 209 

western 119 

Illinois,  hog-cholera  investigation  in , 46 

inspection  of  stables  for  pleuro-pneumonia 435 

law  relating  to  control  of  contagious  animal  diseases 815 

pleuro-pneumonia  in , 11 

quarantine  proclamation 859 

ImmunlW  from  hog  cholem,  experiments  to  produce. 50, 60 

Importation  of  cattle 113 

Inffectio^  diseases  in  swine 20, 76 

Indiana,  quarantine  proclamation 861 

Iowa,  investigation  of  swine  plague  in 92 

law  relating  to  conta^ous  animal  diseases 318 

quarantine  proclamation 861 

Kansas,  quarantine  proclamation 361 

law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  swine  disea^ses 318 

Kentucky,  inspection  of  stables  for  pleuro-pneumonia 435 

pleuro-pneumonia  in 9 

Laws  of  the  States  and  Territories  for  the  control  of  contagious  animal  dis- 
eases   803 

Alabama 303 

Arizona 808 

Connecticut 310 

Dakota 310 

IllinoiB 815 

Iowa -818 

Kansas 818 

Maine 319 

Maryland 322 

Massachusetts 328 

Montana 328 

Nebraska 334 

Nevada 888 

New  Jersey 339 

New  Mexico 841 

New  York 347 

Ohio 347 

Oregon 848 

SouSi  Carolina 861 

Virginia 861 

Wisconsin 8il 

Wyoming 994 
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mnu.  466 

Letters  from  correspondents 288 

live-stock  interests  of  Maryland 254 

*'Loco"  plant  and  its  effect  upon  animals 271 

Maryland,  inspection  of  stablee  for  pleuro-pneumonia 889 

law  to  extirpate  contagious  dis^Mes 819 

prevent  spread  of  infectious  animal  diseases 822 

live-stock  interests  of 254 

suppression  of  pleuro-pneiunonia  in 18 

Massachusetts,  law  to  aid  m  suppressing  contagious  animal  diseases 828 

Meat  traffic 277 

Mercer,  A.  S.,  report  on  the  cattle  industry  of  California 289 

Michigan,  beef  production 189 

cattle  trade  in 125 

dairy  products 186 

oiseases  of  animals  in 144 

distribution  of  cattle , 138 

pastura^  and  forage  in 127 

quarantme  proclamation 862 

water  supply 128 

Montana,  an  act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  animal  diseases 828 

quarantine  proclamation 862 

Neat-cattle  quarantine 101 

Nebraska,  hog-cholera  investigations  in 88 

law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  animal  diseases 884 

quarantine  proclamation 864 

Nevada,  laws  conqeming  contagious  animal  diseases 888 

New  Jersey,  inspection  of  stables  for  pleuro-pneumonia 374 

law  relating  to  contagious  animal  diseases 889 

New  Mexico,  law  concerning  contagious  animal  diseases 841 

quarantine  re^^iilations 865 

New  York,  law  for  suppression  of  pleuro-pneumonia 847 

North  Carolina,  staggers  amon^  horses  in 225 

Ohio,  an  act  to  suppress  contagious  animal  diseases 847 

Oregon,  stock-inspector  law 348 

Pas^irage  and  forage  in  Michigan 127 

Patterson,  F.  W.,  report  on  live-stock  interests  of  Maryland 254 

Perry,  £.  W.,  report  on  the  cattle  industry  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Ten- 
nessee   125 

Pigeons  made  immune  by  injecting  sterilized  cultures , 60 

Pigs,  experiments  to  produce  immimity  in 54 

Pigs.    (55ee  Swine.) 

Porter,  Hon.  J.  D., on  the  dressed-meat traffic 277 

Quarantine  proclamation  in  Arizona 857 

Colorado 857 

Dakota 858 

Illinois 859 

Indiana 861 

Iowa 861 

Kansas 861 

Michigan 862 

Montana 862 

Nebraska 864 

New  Mexico 365 

Wyoming 367 

United  States  neat-cattle , 101 

Rabbits,  exi)eriments  to  produce  immunity  in 53 

Range,  climate  and  storms  of 186 

Range  cattle,  branding 189, 202 

grower's  associations 115 

Tosses  of 184 

wmter  feeding 185, 188, 207 

fire  on  the 185 

industry,  condition  of 105 

sustainmg  capacity  of  the ^. .  179 

Refrigerator  plants " . .  113 

Rinderpest  in  India 293 

Round-ups  on  the  plains 197 
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Roles  for  fhe  suppression  of  plenro-pneumonia 19 

Rust,  G.  W.,  report  on  calf-raising  on  the  plains 177 

Saltsick  in  cattle 291 

San  Francisco  as  a  cattle  market 348 

Sheep,  an  act  to  prevent  prevalence  of  disease  among,  in  Arizcma d08 

Dakota. 314 

Montana 883 

South  Carolina,  an  act  to  create  a  deoartment  of  agriculture 851 

Southern  cattle  fever  near  Marshall,  Mo 283 

Richmond ,  Va 285 

the  permanently  infected  regions 287 

StM;gers  among  horses  in  Virgmia  and  NorUi  Carolina 209 

StiUker,  M.,  report  on  "  loco"  plant 271 

Stock-cars,  improved 114 

Stock  feeding  m  Calif omia 241 

Swine  diseases,  according  to  correspondents 298 

in  Maryland 254 

investigation  of 20 

investigations  in  Europe 94 

infectious  pneumonia  in 76 

investigations  of  cholera  in 20 

plague  and  Schtoeineseuche  compared 99 
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